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LIVE EACH MOMENT AS 


1961 B.E. 2504 
linn Osis 
By Marie B. Byles 
( Australia ) 
AMONG the various steps that 


the Buddhist pilgrim to Nirvana 
may expect to pass, is one which is 
usually translated ‘disgust fer life’ 
or “estrangement from life.’’ West- 
erners who have not themselves 
actually passed this step may prefer 
to call it ‘‘detachment from the 
things of this world,” for Westerners 
dislike what has been called world- 
negation and see clearly that life on 
earth has to be lived, not escaped 
from. 

But once you have crossed this 
step, ‘‘disgust’’ is far from being too 
Strong a term. Different people 
doubtless have different reactions 
to this experience; but meet it when 
you are living alone with no dis- 
tractions to make the experience 
less unpleasant, and you will think 
that the term ‘‘disgust’’ is not 
strong enough to express the sense 
of utter, utter utility that over- 
whelms you. 

You have sought in the silence 
to find a meaning to life, and the 
silence is as meaningless as the 
world of the senses and the intellect 
you have left behind. ‘‘Vanity of 
vanities’’ said the ancient Hebrew 
preacher, “‘all is vanity and a striving 
after the wind’. And the horror 
of finding life to be without meaning 
rises up like a blank wall of despair 
through which there is no opening. 


MEDITATION 


As the Buddhist texts say you 
turn to meditating with increased 
vigour on the transiency of all things. 
It is the only thing to do. In other 
words you accept the fact of the 
meaninglessness of life. And then 
it is that a way through that blank 
wall gradually reveals itself. 

For life on earth is composed of 
opposits. True, the Dharma of 
Life has no meaning, for the past 
is over and the future will never 
come. But the present is real, and 


it is through living in the present 
that the way through that blank 
wall appears, and everything assumes 
a meaning we never dreamed of 
before. Life seemed meaningless 
because we thought that through 
our work or pleasure we should 
find satisfaction and happiness. This 
can never be because all things 
change and pass. 


LIVING IN PRESENT 


But through the present instant 
of time we can perceive That-which 
is-not-of-time, that which is of 
eternity. And because of this the 
tiniest and least significant thing 
reveals what lies Beyond time and 
space. Then it is that when we 
sweep the floor we do not hurry 
over the task because there is some~ 
thing more interesting we should 
like to do. There can never be 
anything more interesting, for no 
activity matters in itsslf. It is only 
living in the present instant of time 
that has any meaning. When 
sweeping the floor we can live in the 
present just as well as when doing 
anything else. 

Zen Buddhism trains its devotees 
to live in eternity through the 
practice of various arts, such as 
archery, flower-arrangement, the 
tea-ceremony. None of these have 
any significance in itself. But through 
learning to let go, they learn to 
let That-which-is-manifested- 
through-things direct their actions, 
and by so doing they find significance 
in the tiniest aspect of the art chosen 

Art is the result of the artist 
giving up his own will and leaving 
himself open to receive and record 
the inspiration that comes from what 
is Beyond his own consciousness. 
It is not for him to decide what in= 
spiration will come to him, but 
only to carry it out, living from 
moment to moment. 
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We can all be artists of our oWn 
lives if we want to be. We can live 
each moment as it comes, and ‘per- 
form our work in the same spirit as 
the painter. If we learn to do this we 
find sweeping the room as worth 
while a task as preaching the Dhamma 
We do not give the gift of the 
Dhamma by preaching about it, but 
only by living in docility to it, as an 
artist lives when he is wielding his 
brush. 

Lived like this, life becomes full 
of the inexpressible joy of creation, 
the joy of being the instrument 
through which the Dhamma mani- 
fests itself in the world, the joy of 
the poet when he gives birth to a 
poem or the mother when she 
gives birth to a child. 

But this joy at once becomes 
fraught with pain when we become 
attached to the werks of our creation 
which in themselves have no more 
meaning than shadows. It is not the 
doing that matters, not the work, 
but the being, the being the instru- 
ment of the Dhamma. That is why 
sweeping a room may be as great 
a work of art as anything else. 

People of all religions have found 
in different ways the need for living 
in the present, and not in the past 
or future. Brother Laurence, the 
Carmelite monk, expressed it as 
doing everthying for the love of 
God; he would not even pick a 
straw up from the ground except 
for the love of God; and the bliss of 
the Presence of God was just as much 
with him when he was in the monas- 
tery kitchen where people were 
all calling out for things at the same 
time, ‘‘as when he was on his knees 
at the Blessed Sacrament’. 


ACTORS 


The Greek and Roman Stoics 
achieved the same _ objective of 
living in the present by regarding 
men as actors of a part in life’s 
drama assigned to them by Nature. 
The role of one man might be that 
of a successful prince, that of another 
to die under torture. The part you 
were given did not matter. All 
that mattered was that you played 
it well and faithfully. 

In the Bhagavad Gita the same 
need for living in the present is 
expressed by insisting that every 
act must be performed without 
hope of success or fear of failure, 
but solely for the sake of the Lord 
Krishna. 

And the Buddha said: “‘In looking 
forward-or in looking round; in 
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stretching forth his arm or drawing 
it in again; in eating or drinking or 
masticating or swallowing, in obeying 
the calls of nature, in going or stand- 


ing or sitting, in sleeping or waking,, 


in speaking, or in being still, he 
keeps himself aware of all it really 
means.” (Dialogues | p.81) 
However, it is expressed, life is 
meaningless if we look for meaning 
in activity for all activity is transient. 
But life is infinitely meaningful if each 
moment is lived with simple aware- 
ness of what is taking place in the 


present; it is meaningful becausé 
by this means we pierce through 
time to eternity, and through what 
is subject to death to what is Death- 
less. ’ 
It is often said that the Buddha 
(and Christ after him) taught world 
negation, whereas Confucius and 
Gandhi taught world _ affiirma- 
tion. Butitis not possible to have 
one without the other. They are 
merely opposite sides of the same 
coin. 


= 


How Chinese Tooth Relic 
was Discovered 


MR. WwW. P. G. ARIYADASA, 

Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Minister of Home and Cultural 
Affairs tabled in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Colombo, detailed in- 
formation about the Tooth Relic 
which is expected shortly from 
China. 

He did so in reply to a question 
by a member asking for reference to 
authentic historical records that 
would give the historiy of the Tooth 
Relic. 

Mr. Ariyadasa replied; 

(a) ‘“‘The Tuoth Relic, which is 
to be bought here from China and 


to be exhibited was taken to China - 


from Udyana during the period of 
the Chi Dinasty i.e. between 479 
and 502 A.C. 

(b) ‘‘An account of this Tooth 
Relic is found in the writings of 
Yen-lin, a Japanese Buddhist monk 
who came to China for study in the 
8th century. Yen-lin came to China 
for study in the 8th century, Yen-lin 
in his writings describes how this 
Tooth Relic was brought from 
Udyana to Khotan by an Indian monk 
and how it was taken from Khotan 
to Nanking by Fa-Hsien. 

“While clearing up the debris 
of the Chao-Hsien Pagoda in Peking, 
which was destroyed in 1900 by 
gunfire the monks discovered a 
stone casket. Inside this casket was a 
sandalwood box. On this sandalwood 
box was inscribed the following 
words: ‘The Holy Tooth Relic of 
Sakya Muni Buddha and written by 
Shan-Hui on the 23rd day of the 
fourth month in the 7th year of 
Tien-Hui’. 

“In this sandalwood box was 
found the Tooth Relic. According 


to Chinese records the 7th year or 
Tien-Tui’ is 963. A.C. Further, 
the records of the Chinese books 
show that Shan-Hui was a native 
of Kuo County which is now known 
the Shansi Province. 

“According to the biographical 
records of Chinese monks the title 
of ‘Master of Hsuan-Pi’ had been 
conferred on Shan-Tui by Emperor 
Tat-Tsu. Emperor Tail-Tsu reigned 
during the Chien-Tech period which 
was from 963 to 967. This period 
agrees well with ‘the 7th year of 
Tien-Hui’ which as referred to above, 
is 963 A.C.»* 


ARRIVAL IN CEYLON 


The Tooth Relic from China is 
scheduled to arrive in Ceylon on 
June 10. It will be in the Island 
till August 8. 

A team from the Cultural Ministry 
will leave for China on May 25 to 
bring the Relic. The Minister of 
Cultural Affairs, Mr. Maitripala Sena- 
nayake, has suggested to the Goy- 
ernment that Ceylon send a Bo Tree 
sapling along with the Ceylon team 
to be presented there. 

Three Buddhist monks along with 
the Director of Cultural Affairs, Mr. 
M. J. Perera have been picked to 
bring the Relic. They will be joined 
by the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministetry of Cultural Affairs, 
Mr. W. P. Ariyadasa, who is now in 
Japan. af 

The Relic will be first shown: in 
Colombo at Independence Hall. It 
will be taken to Anuradhapura, 
Kandy, Galle, Nuwara Eliya, Badulla, 
Matale and back to Calombo for the 
last week, 
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A Buddha Rupa of the Tang dynasty of China (eighth to ninth 
century) which is now in the Smithsonian Institute in the 
United States of America. 


The Buddha's Message 
to the World 


WHILE faith in the traditional 
religious practices has steadily 
been declining almost all over the 
world, it is significant that Buddhism 
has been attracting progressively 
increasing number of adherents. 

In the West many an intellectual 
has come to lean on the simple and 
direct teachings of the Enlightened 
One and in countries where Bud- 
dhism has been a dominant religion 
for centuries it is being accorded 
added importance. 

We in India have been trying to 
rediscover it since the country-wide 
celebration of the 2,500th anniversary 
of the Buddha’s birth five years ago. 
More and more people have been 
seeking refuge in the Dhamma if 
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not in the Sangha. Interest in Bud- 
dhist studies and Pali literature has 
been growing. 

Hindu orthodoxy kept the large 
masses of people almost entirely 
ignorant of the revolutionary impact 
Buddhism had on the whole country, 
both during Gautama’s lifetime and 


in the centuries following his death. 


INSPIRATION 


We owe some of our finest artistic 
achievements to Buddhist inspiration 
and the. emergence of one of the 
greatest rulers of the world to 
Buddhist teachings. | Asoka’s aa- 
ministrative principles are as valid 
today as they were when he sought 


to popularize them through in- 
scriptions on rocks and pillars. 

However, neither the Buddha’s 
Eightfold Path and Panch-Sheel nor 
the edicts of Emperor Asoka can 
help us if we merely pay lip-service 
to them. We may find the spirit of 
the Buddha’s philosophy vaguely 
or mildly reflected in our national 
policies, particularly those pertaining 
to foreign affairs, but internally we 
have dene nothing to learn from the 
Buddhist pericd. 

All that we have done is to adopt 
some Buddhist symbols and slogans 
and renovate some Buddhist places 
of pilgrimage. President Rajendra 
Prasadfmay be right in exhorting the 
country to bring about social reform 
in accordance with the Buddha’s 
teachings and to ensure social justice 
for all. (See page 18) But, familiar as 
he is with our long history, he 
cannot be unaware of the fierce 
resistance® to any kind of change 
offered by, the privileged in all ages. 


CASTE 


It is because of this resistance that 
caste has still an iron hold on large 
sections of our people and narrow 
loyalties are far stronger than any 
sense of patriotism or nationalism. 
What we need is proper understand- 
ing of the Buddha’s message and the 
will to translate it into practice. 

Even if the community as a whole 
cannot be influenced by his philo- 
sophy which enjoins moderation, 
tolerance and non-violence, we 
would be fortunate if a handful of 
individuals were to accept it and act 
on it. In matters of the spirit it is 
the few rather than the many who 
affect the moral atmosphere. 

It was the Buddha and a small 
number of his followers who spread 
the message of peace and fulfilment 
over half the werld. The many who 
fought among themselves in his 
name only succeeded in banishing 
the Light of Asia from the land 
where it first appeared. 


—Hindustan Times, New Delhi. 


As on a heap of rubbish thrown on the 
highway grows a sweet smelling lovely 
lotus, even so among those blinded mortals, 
who are like unto rubbish, a disciple of the 
fully Enlightened One outshines in wisdom. 


As a solid rock is unshaken by the wind 
so the wise are unmoved amidst blame 
and praise. 
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BUDDHISM IN MALDIVE 
ISLANDS 


(From a Correspondent in Ceylon) 


THE fact that the people of the 

Maldive Islands (Ten Thousand 
Isles) had been Buddhists from the 
remotest periods of their known 
cultural history until the middle of 
the 12th century when they were 
converted to Islam, is a matter of 
historical record. 

A Sessional Paper issued in Ceylon 
twenty years ago under the name of 
Harry Charles Purvis Bell, the re- 
tired Archaeological Commissioner, 
who had compiled it from the 
comprehensive records of his second 
visit paid forty years ago, contains 
all of the information then available 
on the most prominent of the 
Buddhist vestiges in the atolls. 

The investigations of Bell pointed 
to the fact that the stupas and 
vihara buildings were unquestion- 
ably akin to their types found in 
Ceylon, in the ancient capital city of 
Anuradhapura. The cultural affinity 
of the Maldivian civilization of the 
time with the Sinhalese civilization 
of Ceylon was further demonstrated 


in the philological field in Maldivian 
Linguistic Studies by Wilhelm Geiger, 
the editor of the Mahavansa, or the 
Great Chronicle of Ceylon Kings. 
Geiger’s researches led to the con- 
clusion that the Maldivian language 
was a derivative of the Sinhalese. 


MORE DISCOVERIES 


It is interesting to learn of further 
discoveries in the atolls connected 
with Buddhism which have been 
brought to light in the past two 
years by the Maldivians themselves. 
They have been published in a 
journal on the ancient records of the 
Maldivian atolls recently issued by the 
Majeedi Library of Male. 

Unfortunately the writing is in 
their own language and script with 
which most outside their own Is- 
lands are not familiar. However, 
the |6 Plates attached to the account 
are sufficiently revealing. They show 
Buddha images, the remains of mo- 
nastic buildings, relics and _ relic 


caskets. All these are absolutely 
new material and thus supplementary 
to that known from Bell’s Paper. 

The images now disclosed appear 
to be different from their kind as 
shown in Bell’s work, for they 
seem rather Indian than Sinhalese 
types. They are thus all the more 
important in a study of the maritime 
spread of Buddhist art. 

One section of the journal under 
immediate reference is in English. 
It contains the observations of Dr. S 
Paranavitana, Professor or Archaeo- 
logy, University of Ceylon, and for- 
mer Archaeological Commissioner of 
Ceylon, whose opinion had been 
invited on the Buddhist buildings. 

He does not appear to have 
seen the photographs of the images. 
At least he has nct alluded to them. 
Dr. Paranavitana’s comments are 
as usual with his studies, most pro- 
found and illuminating. 

It is to be hoped that the Majeedi 
Library will consider the release of 
the contents of their journal in the 
English language. This will be wel- 
comed by the larger reading public, 
besides the specialist workers in 
different parts of the world who 
are daily devoting greater time to 
Asian studies. 
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Ordinations of the first monks in Brusse’s on February 5th by the 
Ven. Lama Rin’chen Mkhas’ hgrub. é 


BEGINNINGS OF BUDDHISM 
IN BELGIUM 


By M. R. Ratnajinendra 
(Ceylon) 


WHENEVER Buddhism is men- 

tioned in a Eurcpean context 
we are apt to think of such countries 
as Britain, Germany, France, Den- 
mark and Sweden, where the move- 
ment has been gaining ground though 
slowly. 

The other day the editor of World 
Budhism, the international monthly, 
put into my hands a Buddhist maga- 
zine entitled L Ecole d’Or (The 
Golden School) published in Brus- 
sels. Described as the periodic 
bulletin of the Belgian section of the 
Tibetan Buddhist Centre Ljan’na, 
it appears on the first of each month, 
and its columns are open to all 
those who think they can contribute 
to the propagation of the Dhamma 
in Europe, or reply to the questions 
raised by its readers. 

A word of explanation is necessary 
as to the origin of the Tibetan school 
Ljan’na. It was established 550 
years ago by the Ven. Tsong’Kha Pa 
at the Monastery of Hbrog’Ri (Dori), 
a building which became in 1445 
a branch of the great Monastery of 
Bkra’Shis’Lhun’P (Tachi Lounpo) in 
Tibet. 

The master dwelt there with the 
most learned of his disciples. The 
name Hbrog’ri signifies: The Solitary 
Peak. For nine years Tsong’ kha’ 
pa taught there the exotic and 
tantric sciences. He chose Ljan’na 
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as the name for his school after two 
Tibetan terms; Ljan (Ljin), signifying 
garbage, and Na, age (stages of life), 
Ljan’na therefore means ‘“‘garbage of 
errors accumulated in the course 
of the ages.” 


ESOTERIC 


Ljan’na remained exclusively eso- 
teric up to 1946, when its se- 
cret. instructor decided to make 
at least a partial revelation of the 
faith to the spiritualists of the West. 
It then took shape as a centre of 
special studies under the Venerable 
Lama Rin’chen Mkhas’hgrub. 

It has at present several teaching 
centres and a monthly bulletin in 
French The Golden SSchoo! to- 
gether with a monastic section con- 
ferring lay ordinations. |ts Lamaist 
ritual has been simplified so as to 
adapt it to European minds, 

The Tibetan Buddhist School of 
Ljan’na is about to enter upon its 
fifteenth year of existence. It is 
always ready to receive those who 
are seriously and sincerely in quest 
of spiritual development for the 
purpose of leading a better life. 
There is no compulsion of any sort, 
but any discipline freely accepted and 
entered upon should be scrupulously 
observed. Such in brief are the aims 
and activities of this centre of Maha- 
yana Buddhism in Belgium. 


What exactly is the present posi- 
tion of Buddhism in this predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic country? 
The answer to this question may be 
found in Informations Buddhistes 
(Buddhist News), published by the 
Secretaria*-General of the Interna- 
tional Buddhist High Council, Brus- 
sels, under the direction of Ven. 
Lama Rin’chen Mkhas’ hgrub, Under 
the heading ‘Buddhist activities in 
Belgium” this journal gives a brief 
account of missionary labour and 
organisational endeavour of which 
the following is a translation: 


2,000 BUDDHISTS 


“About 2,000 Buddhists for a 
country of nine million inhabitants 
may seem a negligible fraction. But 
when it is realised that Belgium is 
nine-tenths Roman Catholic, one 
cannot but be astonished at this 
initial result, obtained through the 
untiring labours of the Venerable 
Lama Rn’chen Mkhas’hgrub after 
eleven years of missionary labour. 

“Working without any material 
aid but animated by an indefinable 
zeal, the Venerable Lama has, despite 
obstacles, calumnies and lack of 
funds, beaten the drum of the 
Dhamma without intermission in 
all classes of society. 

“Free courses, public conferences, 
the dissemination of tracts pam- 
phlets and bulletins, appeals to 
various personalities, cultural cere- 
monies and quite lately, the official 
inauguration of a Belgian section of 
Ljan’na Tibetan Buddhist centres, 
in a partnership divorced from 
profit-making ends, and finally, the 
secular ordination of several Lanoo 
or Belgian disciples’—such is the 
picture of activity unremittingly 
pursued by this indefatigable mis- 
sionary of Mahayana Buddhism. 
“The néw committee has drawn up 
a most elaborate program of work 
which will help propagagte the 
Dhamma in the principal towns of 
the country. The monthly bulletin, 
The Golden School”, has been very 
well received from its inception. 


A NECESSITY 


“The Belgians, in spite of a well 
developed material outlook, are 
vaguely aware that the spirinual is 
for them a necessity which they find 
it difficult to apprehend in its true 
significance, in their native beliefs. 
They have begun to realise that 
Buddhism can bring them what is 
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elsewhere overlooked or forgotten. 
But they have to shake off the 
inertia and indifference that marks 
their religious life. 

“The Committee has decided to 
do its utmost to open a Buddhist 
House, consisting of a library, a 
conference and business hall, a hall 
of meditation, etc. It intends to 
organise shortly exhibitions, enter- 
tainments, visits to museums, ex- 
cursions, a work centre, etc. 

“Since it has big plans in spite of 
its present slender resources, it hopes 
to be able to open one day a Bud- 
dhist University andWelfare Centre. 
There is, in short, no limit to its 
aspirations, though it is under no 
illusions about future possibilities. 
But it makes a resonant appeal 
through the medium of ‘‘Bud- 
dhist News” for substantial aid from 


all those who are in a position to 
supply it’’. 

One of the reasons why Buddhism 
has taken so long to gain a foothold 
in Belgium is, perhaps the Belgian 
lack of contact with the Eastern 
world. Although an eminent pro- 
fessor at the University of Louvain, 
Prof. E. Lamotte, tried hard, not so 
long ago, to stimulate an interest 
in the failth, he was handicapped 
by the scarcity of material to pre- 
pagate Buddhism and the lack of 
serious books on the subject. 

It is encouraging to find therefore, 
that something is being attempted 
at last to create a favourable atmos- 
phere where those interested in the 
Doctrine could find opportunity for 
serious study and seek a solution to 
their spiritual problems. 


OO ee ee 


Work of the English Sangha 
Association 


(From a Correspondent in United Kingdom) 


aving read recently in your 
esteemd journal World Bud- 
dhism accounts of various Bud- 
dhist activities in England in 
which no reference was made to 
the establishment of the Songha in 
England, the following brief ac- 
count may be of interest to your 
readers: 


The English Sangha Association was 
founded five years ago by a group of 
people endeavouring to study and practice 
the Dhamma of the Enlightened One 
under the guidance of English bhikkhus. 
Under its president, Ven. Pannavaddho 
Bhikkhu, an Englishman trained in Thai- 
land, two young men from this country, 
both of whom received the Pabbajja 
ordination in London and studied here, 
have already left for the Far East to re- 
ceive further training before their future 
return here for the eventual formation of a 
full Sangha of English bhikkhus. 

One of them, Samanera Sujivo is at 
present in India with Bhikkhu Sangharak- 
shita, the other, Bhikkhu Mangalo is in 
Rangoon where he received full ordina- 
tion on March 12th last. 

The words of the Ven. Saddhatissa 
Mahathera of Ceylon who ordained the 
former at the Sangha House in London are 
worth recalling at this juncture. ‘“‘There 
is evidence of the growing interest in the 
Buddha Dhamma in this country, but 
until there is established a full Sangha of 
English bhikkhus, one cannot say the 
Dhamma is well and truly founded here’’. 
As one of the three jewels, one of the 
three Refuges we are therefore endeavour- 
ing to found the Sangha in the West in 
this country. 

Each year during the summer a week 
of strict Satipatthana practice under the 
direction of Ven. Pannavaddho Bhikkhu 
is held at Oxford. Although on an average 
between 60 to 70 applications are received 
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from members desirous of undergoing 
this course, only 20 can be accommodated 
and supervised by one bhikkhu. 

During this week’s course, the Eight 
Precepts are taken, and although meals 
are eaten in a communal dining room, 
silence is observed and all action carried 
out to mindfulness including the walking 
to and from the meditator’s own room. 
Buddhists from various parts of England 
attend this annual week of meditation 
at Oxford. 

There are no lectures or discussion 
groups into which the mind can escape 
into a semblance of outward activity. 
Solitary and silent, each one is forced to 
get to work on himself or herself through- 
out the week, with only a brief daily 
visit from the Bhikkhu to check that all 
is going well and to deal with any problem 
which may arise during practice. 

Apart from this annual week of strict 
Satipatthana at Oxford members have 
the opportunity throughout the year of 
spending several days, or a week or even 
a weekend at the Sangha House in London 
where a few rooms are available for a 
similar purpose. A weekly lecture on 
some aspect of the Dhamma is given 
every Friday evening at the Caxton Hall, 
London, in addition to which members 
meet for a meditation class under a bhik- 
khu each Wednesday evening at the 
Sangha House. 

At the end of March another English 
bhikkhu returned from Thailand to take 
up residence at the House, Ven. Jutind- 
haro Bhikkhu, and it is hoped in the near 
future Ven. Ananda Bodhi, a Canadian 
bhikkhu at present in Rangoon and a 
former member of the English Sangha 
Association will also return to London. 

Thus, with three Western bhikkhus 
we shall have the nucleus of a Sangha in 
Britain. It is further hoped when funds 
are available to purchase a house in the 
country, where conditions for quiet medi- 
tation are more suitable than in the great 
metropolis, 
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Notes of the Month 


MORE GERMANS WANT TO 
BECOME BUDDHIST MONKS 


THE Ven. Heenatiyana Dhamma- 
_ loka Maha Thera, Viharadhipathi 
of the Ceylon University, left for 
West Germany last month to prepare 
for the ordination of three more 
Germans. Five more will be ready 
Or ordination next year. 

After their ordination these Ger- 
man bhikkhus will reside at the 
Dhammaduta Society headquarters 
in Berlin. 

The Ven Heenatiyana Dhammaloka 
Maha Thera said that in Germany 
now thousands of people want to 
become Buddhists. He added that 
there were over 1,000,000 ‘‘free 
thinkers” in Germany and that a 
great many of them leaned to- 
wards Buddhism. 

He is the patron of the Dhamma- 
duta Society. He took with him a 
plan for a preaching hall which is 
to be constructed on the six-acre 
site which belongs to the Dhamma- 
duta Society. The hall will accom- 
modate 500 people. 

The Dhammaduta Society now 
occupies a three-storey building in 
Berlin which was once the home of 
the renowned German Buddhist, 
scholar, Dr. Paul Dhalke. The 
house had been built in Buddhist 
architecture style and_ includess 
shrine rooms and meditation halls. 

There are already 22 Buddhist 
societies in West Germany and 
Buddhist activity is increasing 
rapidly. The Ven Dhammaloka 
Maha Thera will return to Ceylon 
at the end of July in time for the 
reopening of the Ceylon University 
sessions. 


DHAMMA SCHOOLS 
NEEDED 


Dhamma schools will help to 
foster religious feeling among the 
people and thereby the country will 
progress. Therefore, Buddhist in- 
stitutions must start more and more 
Dhamma schools. 

This statement was made by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Vidyalankara 
Buddhist University, Ven. Kiriwath- 
thuduwe Pagnasara Nayaka Thera, 
at the annual meeting of a Dhamma 
school at Gampaha, Ceylon. 

Making a similar statement at tho 
third anniversary of a  Bhikkhu 
Society in Kalutara, Mr, D. Peter 
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Silva said that the religious education 
of the Buddhist child must be handed 
back to the Buddhist monk at the 
viharage for it was futile to inculcate 
Buddhist ideals in the child in a 
school meant for academic work. 

He added that the Maha Bodhi 
Society, the Buddhist Theosophical 
Society, the YMBA and other Bud- 
dhist societies had gradually taken 
away the responsibility of a true 
religious training from the viharaya. 

Consequently the Buddhist monk 
had to live a frustrated life and a 
large number of monks even left 
the robes. He _ pleaded for the 
restoration of the rightful duties 
of the viharaya to the Buddhist 
monk 


BUDDHISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The following items are from the 
Bulletin of the Washington Friends 
of Buddhism : 

Recently a ‘‘masugata’’ or sup- 
porting block of wood 300 years 
old, from the five-storey pagoda 
of the great temple of Daigo, near 
Kyoto, Japan, replaced during re- 
construction, was presented to 
Columbia University, USA. 

A photograph in the Washington 
Post of December I1, showed a 
72-foot giant Buddha figure being 
completed at Chung-Hua in central 
Formosa (Taiwan}. To be dedicated 
in June, the concrete image is some 
30 feet taller than the Great Buddha 
Diabutsu, at Kamkura, Japan. 

On December |, Ammon Hennacy, 
a Catholic anarchist, and several 
others placed a wreath on the 
statue of St. Shinran Shonin, at the 
American Buddhist Academy in New 
York, in penance for the atomic 
destruction of Hiroshima. 

A Washington Post story on Febru- 
ary |I7 on Marilee L. Weiner, 
Washington sculptress, mentioned 
her interest in Zen Buddhism. 

A fine discussion of Zen by actors 
Charles Laughton, Hans Conreid 
and Hugh Downs enlivened the Jack 
Paar television show on February 8. 

Melvin L. Weiner, Ph.D., a practis- 
ing psychotherapist, is giving a I5- 
week course in “‘Zen Buddhism and 
Psychaonalysis’”’ at the American 
Buddhist Academy. 


GIFT OF ARTICLES TO 
JAPAN 


The Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, de- 
clared open an exhibition of a 
collection of valuable and sacred 
Buddhist articles at the Sri Wardha- 
naramaya in Kollupitiya, Colombo. 

The collection consisted of a, 
casket containing relics of the Bud- 
dha, a historic statue of the Samadhi 
Buddha, three feet in height, made 
of satinwood and found in the 
Meghavanna Garden, Anuradha- 
pura, and a3 !/2 feet pinnacle valued 
at Rs. 5,000 plated with pure gold 
end crowned with an_ eight-inch 
crystal. 

The entire collection is a gift to the 
public of Japan from the Buddhists 
in Ceylon. The pinnacle is intended 
to be used in the crowning ceremony 
of the World Peace Chetiya, situated 
in the Gifu area in Japan. 


MARRIAGE AMONG 
PRIESTS 


One of Japan’s 600-year-sld schools 
of Zen Buddhism has planned to 
recognise officially marriage among 
its priests. 

The Myoshinji School of the 
Rinzai Sect of Zen, with 600ye ars 
of tradition, said that it had pre- 
pared a new arrangement for the 
Sect which included the proposal 
for recognition of a priest’s marriage. 


UNIVERSITY BUDDHIST 
FEDERATION 


The Buddhist Brotherhoods of the 
Faculties of Medicine, Arts, Engi- 
neering and Science of the Univer- 
sity of Ceylon, have been amalga- 
mated under the name, the Ceylon 
University Buddhist Students Fede- 
ration. 

At the inaugural meeting of the 
General Council of the Federation, 
the following were among the- 
office-bearers elected. 

Patrons: Ven. Heenatiyana Dham- 
maloka Maha Thera and Sir Nicholas 
Attygalle; president: Mr. A. R 
Karunaratne; general secretary: Mr. 
Ranjit Thabrew. 


OXFORD GRADUATE 
BECOMES BHIKKHU 


Mr. Malcolm Trevor, the 28-year- 
old Oxford graduate, who left 
London for Burma at the beginning 
of January to become a bhikkhu, 
has entered the monastery of Kaba 
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The enshrining of about one 
hundred Buddha and Arahant relics, 
including those reputed to be of 
the Arahants Sariputta and Mog- 
galana, recovered from a half com- 
pleted da goba of the same vihara, 
which was dismantled in the early 
1930s, took place last month at the 
vihara. 


BUDDHISTS MUST BE 
KEEN 


“The time has now come for the 
Buddhists to take a keener interest 
in religious activities and to protect 
their rights’, said Mr. Maitripala 
Senanayake, Ceylon’s Minister of 
Cultural Affairs, addressing the |5th 
annual general meeting of the Kandy 
Buddhist Association. 

He said it was a matter for regret 
that the Buddhist public was paying 
less attention to religious activities. 
That might be due to the religious 
freedom that the Buddhists enjoyed. 

However, he regretted that Bud- 
dhists paid more attention to carni- 
vals than religious activities. The 
Government, he added, had ap- 
pointed a Buddhist Commission in 
order to protect the rights of the 
Buddhists. 

Mr. Senanayake also said that it 
was a matter. for regret that there 
was a dearth In the Maha Sangha 
who played a most important role 
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in shaping the character of Buddhist 
children. The time had come for 
them to lead exemplary lives in 
order to make the country better. 


SHELTER FOR SAMADHI 
STATUE 


Ceylon’s Prime Minister, Mrs 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike, laid the 
foundation for the proposed shelter 
for the Samadhi Buddha statue in 
Anuradhapura. 

This work has been expedited as a 
result of Press reports on the subject 
particularity the comments of the 
British author, Mr. Leonard Woolf, 
and Mrs. Bandaranaike herself, that 
the statue is decaying as it is ex- 
posed to sun and rain. 

Many visitors to Ceylon including 
the Prime Minister of India Mr. 
Nehru, have also expressed concern 
over the condition of the statue ex- 
posed to the elements and the cracks 
that have appeared on its surface. 

The shelter will resemble a shrine 
room in the architecture of the 
Anuradhapura period. Its cost will 
exceed Rs. 100,000. 

Mrs. Bandaranaike said, that it was 
a pride for the country to have such 
a masterpiece of sculpture. It was a 
treasure that had to be preserved 
for posterity. She thanked Mr. Bud- 
dhdasa Atapattu for bearing the cost 
of the construction of the shelter for 
the image, 


U NU TO MEDITATE 
FOR 45 DAYS 


The Prime Minister of Burma, 
U Nu, announced at a Cabinet 
meeting that he had decided to go 
into meditation for 45 days from the 
beginning of this month. 

U Nu, who holds seven portfolios 
in addition to the premiership, 
requested his colleagues not to 
disturb his seclusion. 

U Nu will spend the meditation 
period in a Buddhist monastery 
on Mount Popa in central Burma. 


MAHIYANGANA PINNACLE 
EXPOSITION 


The president of the Mahiyangana 
Dagoba Restoration Society, Mr. 
Dudley Senanayake, offered flowers 
when he received in Colombo the 
chariot bearing the massive bronze 
and gold pinnacle weighing 35 cwt 
which will eventually crown the 
historic Mahiyanganacetiya in central 
Ceylon. 

The pinnacle was being taken 
round the Island. It was brought 
from Kandy to Colombo and was 
on view for a fortnight. 

Nearly Rs. 100,000, worth of sove- 
reing gold has been used to gilt the 
13-foot pinnable. 

The pinnacle is crowned with an 
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gifted by the Government of Burma. 

Alongside with the exhibition of 
this pInnacle was an exposition of 
300 Sacred Relics of the Buddha from 
the Mahiyangana Chetiya. 

All arrangements in connection 
with the exposition were made by 
the Colombo YMBA with the co- 
operation of the Colombo Municipal 
Council. 


BUDDHA SASANA 
REPORT 


According to Mr. Maitripala Sena- 
nayake, Ceylon’s Minister of Cul- 
tural Affairs, the report of the 
sub-committee appointed to go 
through the recommendations of 
the Buddha Sasana Commission and 
suggest which of them should be 
implemented early, is expected 
shortly. 

Mr. Senanayake said that after 
the sub-committee’s report was 
considered by him, he would summon 
the Sasana Commission again to 
consult them on how those recom- 
mendations should be implemented. 

Headded that steps were being tak- 
en by him and the Minister of Local 
Government to declare the Dalada 
Maligawa, in Kandy, or the Temple 
of the Sacred Relic of the Buddha, a 
sacred area. Government considered 
it necessary to separate it from se- 
cular influence and make it a sacred 
area. 


SACRED CITY OF 
AN URADHAPURA 


To expedite the work of the 
development of the new town of 
Anuradhapura, the ancient Buddhist 
city of Ceylon, and also for the 
preservation of the ancient city, 
the Government has decided to 
constitute a Statutory Board, which 
will be under the Prime Minister, 

This Board will be entrusted with 
the speedy execution of the work. 
It is the intention of the present 
Government to remove all lay 
activities and-complete the preser- 
vation of the ancient city. 

All funds hitherto expended by 
the Government through the va- 
rlous departments will be trans- 
fered to, and the work hitherto 
handled by them will now be under- 
taken by the Board. 

One of the main functions of the 
Board is the preservation and main- 
tenance of places of religious, his- 
torical and archaeological value in 
the sacred cities of Anuradhapura 
and Mihintale. The Board will also 
restore such ancient shrines as may 
be approved by the Government. 
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BUDDHA STATUE FOR 
HOSPITAL 


A Buddha statue was presented 
last month by the All-Ceylon Bud- 
dhist Women’s Association to the 
Cancer Hospital at Homagama, about 
12 miles east of Colombo. 

Presenting the statue, Mrs. H. H. 
Basnayake, president of the asso- 
ciation, said that it was their desire 
that the Buddha statue should be 
taken round the wards of the hos- 
pital at least every Poya Day. It was 
for that purpose that the statue was 
mounted on a trolley. 

At present there is no shrine room 
in the hospital, and the association 
has decided to put up one. 


BOROBUDUR MODEL FOR 
PRIME MINISTER 


The Indonesian Ambassador in 
Ceylon, Mr. Asa Bafagih, called on 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mrs. 


Sirimavo Bandaranaike, on May 2, 
and presented a wood carving of 
the famous Borobudur temple in 
Indonesia. 

The presentation was made on 
behalf of the Indonesian Minister 
of Religious Affairs, Rev. Wahib 
Wahab, to mark the celebration of 
Vesak. 

The Borobudur temple situated 
in central Java, is the largest and 
the only one of its kind in the world. 
Its 400 Buddha statues and 1,400 
sculptures in relief, represent a 
complete text book in stone of the 
Buddhist doctrine. 

The whole monument which was 
built in the eighth century, is divided 
into seven terraces. While the 
first four rectangular terraces depict 
an abundance of detailed sculpture — 
the different stages in an earthly 
life — the four plain circular terraces 
above with meditating dyayna Bud- 
dhas, depict the serene simplicity 
of cosmic bliss. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Sangha: Vol. 5, No. 3, March 1961. 
London, England. 

The China Buddhist Monthly : (Chinese), 
Taipei, Taiwan. 

The Maha Bodhi : Vol. 69, No. 2, February 
1961 and Nos. 3 and 4, March and 
April, 1961, Calcutta, India. 

Bodhedrum: (Chinese) Vol. 9, No. 3, 
February 1961. Taichung, Taiwan. 

Perbudi : (Indonesian). No. 9, October 
1960, and No. 10, December 1960. 
Bandung, Indonesia. 

The Origin of Caste-System and its Role 
in Bringing Foreign Rule in India : by 
S. S. Arakeri M.A., Libertarian 
Social Institute, Arya Bhavan, Sand- 
hurst Road, Bombay, India. 40 nP. 

Buddha Sataka: by Acharya Sri Rama- 
chandra Bharati. Translated by 
Amiarasiri Weeraratne, Kadugannawa, 
Ceylon. 

The International Buddhist News Forum : 
Voleales Now ly Jantarys LOGI. ihe 
World Fellowship of Buddhists, Ran- 
goon Burma. 

The Light of Buddha: Vol. 6, No. 2, 
February 1961 and Vol. 6, No. 3, 
March 1961. Mandalay, Burma. 

Zen Notes: Vol. 8, No. 3, March 1961, 
New York, U.S.A. 

Der Kreis: No. 32, March-April 1961. 
Bremen, West Germany. 

Free World: Vol. 10, No. 1, Manila, 
Philippines, 

France-Asie : Vol. 17, No. 165, January- 
February 1961. Tokyo, Japan. 

Zen Buddhism : by Christmas Humphreys. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 40, 
Museum Street, London W.C. 1, 
England. 6sh. 

The Golden Lotus: Vol. 17, No. 10, 
December 1960. Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

La Republica Universale : Vol. 11, No. 2, 
November 1960. Andria (Bari), Italy. 

Right View : March 1961, Ajmer, India. 

The Encounter of Religions : A Dialouge 
between the West and the Orient 


by Jacques-Albert Cuttat. Desclee 
& Co. Inc, New York, U.S.A. 

The Iron Flute: 100 Zen Koan with 
commentary by Genro, Fugai and 
Nyogen. Translated and edited by 
Nyogen Senzaki and Ruth Strout 
McCandless. Charles Es auttle 
Company, Rutland, Vermont, U.S.A, 
and Tokyo, Japan. 3.35 dollars. 

Tri Budaja : (Indonesian) No. 85, Febru- 
ary 1961. Djakarta, Indonesia. 

The Hawaii Buddhism : No. 437, February 
1961 and No. 438, March 1961 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Dharmachakra: Vol. 13, No. 9, April 
1961, Bombay, India. 

World Campus : Vol. 4, No. 5, February 
1961 and Vol. 4, No. 5, March 1961. 
New York, U.S.A. 

Daily News Vesak Annual: 2505-1961, 
Associated Newspapers of Ceylon 
Ltd., Colombo, Ceylon Rs. 4. 

The Buddhist Vesak Number: 2505-1961 
Y.M.B.A., Colombo, Ceylon, Rs. 3. 

Bosat Vesak Number : 2505-1961. Training 
School Road, Colombo, Ceylon 
RiswleoO: 

Metta: Vol. 2, No. 6, May 1961. Ken- 
sington, Australia. 

The Light of Asia: by Edwin Arnold 
(Chapters VI-VII). The Wheel Publi- 
cation No. 29. Buddhist Publication 
Society, Kandy, Ceylon. 

Women in Early Buddhist Literature: by 
I. B. Horner. The Wheel Publication 
No. 30. Buddhist Publication So- 
ciety, Kandy, Ceylon. 

One’s Own Good — and Another’s: By 
David Maurice. Bodhi Leaves No. 7. 
Buddhist Publication Society, Kandy, 
Ceylon. ; 

The Greatest Buddhist Festiva} (Vesak) : 
by D. T. Devendra, Bodhi Leaves 
No.8, Buddhist Publication Society, 
Kandy, Ceylon. 
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Quarterly Newsletter : Vol. 


April 1961. The Buddhist Union, 
Singapore. 
The Maha Bodhi Vesak Number : and Vol. 


69, No. 5, May 1961. Calcutta, India. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
AND BUDDHIST CULTURE 


By Sudhansu Bimal Barua 
(India) 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

* whose birth anniversary is 
being celebrated this month, went 
through all the vital stages of Indian 
Culture. Beginning from the Vedic 
agé he went through the Buddhist 
period, the age of the great epics 
Ramayana. and Mahabharata and 
the era of the mystic saints of the 
Middle Ages. 

Even the most distinctive thoughts 
of resurgent India stirred him and 
found expression in his writings. In 
a word, he is the symbol of the true 
Spirit of Indian thought throughout 
the ages. The inner voice and vision 
of ancient India manifested and found 
exalted expression in Gautama the 
Buddha and his exponent King 
Asoka the Great. So the poet was 
very much impressed by the glory 
of the Buddha and Buddhist India. 
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At certain times the Buddha was 
almost eclipsed in the land of his birth 
due to Brahminical and other social as 
well as political opposition. Buddhism 
had to face many difficulties in India 
due to the ascendency of Hindu 
religious leaders like Shankara and 
Kumaril Bhatta on one side and the 
Muslim invasion on the other. In 
one of the chapters of the Ramayana, 
it is stated: 


“Yathahi choura sa tathani Buddha 
Sthathagatam nastikamatra biddhi.” 
—Ayodhyakanda-Valmiki Ramayana 


Buddha is like a thief. Know 
Tathagata (Buddha) to be an 
atheist. 

The sc-called ‘‘moderate Vaish- 
navas’’ of the Middle Ages went 
some steps further. The famous 
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Vaishnava epic Chaitanya Bhagavat 
of Vrindavan Das bears evidence of it: 


‘“Tave Nityananda gela Bauddher 
bhavan, 
dekhilen prabhu basi ache 
Bauddhagan, 
jigjnashen prabhu keho uttar 
na Kare, 
Kruddha hai prabhu lathi marilen 
shire:”’ 
—Part | — Chaitanya Bhagavat. 


Then Lord Nityananda (disciple 
of Chaitanya) went to the house of 
the Buddhists. He asked them but 
they did not reply (out of fear). 
Being enraged the Lord (Nitya- 
nanda) kicked on their head. 

But this tendency against Bud- 
dhism could not last long. Towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, 
with the reawakening of our national 
life, the greatness of the Buddha 
and Buddhist culture that hitherto 
guided the destiny of India in the 
right direction, emerged, as it were, 
from the ashes like the Phoenix. 
Buddhism in retrospect blossomed 
forth in Girish Chandra Ghose’s 
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Buddhadev Charita (1,292 Bengali 
€ra), Nabinchandra Sen’s Amitava 
Kabya (1,302 B.E.), Satyendranath 
Datta’s Buddha Baran and Buddha 
Purnima and Satyendranath Tagore’s 
Bauddha Dharma (1,308 B.E.) etc. 
It was his family that influenced the 
religious trend of Tagore’s mind 
towards Buddhism and this is dis- 
cernible in the work Bauddha Dhar- 
ma of Satyendranath Tagore. elder 
brother of the poet. 


DEVOTION TO CULTURE 


Examples of Tagore’s devotion to 
Buddhist culture is found through 
his various works. In his critical 
appreciation of the Dhammapada he 
says: “‘As the Preceptor of the 
Geeta has endowed in it Indian 
thought with a precise religious 
shape, so in the Dhaminapada a 
picture of the mental make-up of 
India has been delineated’. 

He further says in this connection: 
“Materials of different shades of 
Indian thought and culture are con- 
fined in Buddhist literature and due 
to the lack of intimacy with them 
the entire history of India remains 
unfulfifilled. Being convinced of it, 
cannot a few youths of our country 
dedicate themselves for the restor+ 
ation of the Buddhist heritage and 
make it a mission in life 2” 

At that time Tagore introduced 
Buddhism as a special course of 
study for the students of Santini- 
ketan. To widen the knowledge 
of Buddhism he deputed Prof. Nitai 
Benode Goswami to Ceylon, the 
bastion of Buddhism. The centre 
of Buddhistic studies augmented by 
Tagore at Santiniketan is today one 
of the greatest symposiums of Bud- 
dhist culture. 

Apart from Indians, there are 
today a good many scholars from 
Ceylon, Cambodia. Thailand, Japan, 
China etc. deeply interested in 
Buddhism, To quote Thomson, “he 
(Rabindranath Tagore) is almost more 
Buddhist than he is in sympathy with 
many forms of Hinduism that are 
most popular in his native Bengal’”’. 

On the occasion of the consecra- 
tion of the Mulagandha Kuti Vihara 
at Sarnath, where the Buddha 
preached his First Sermon, Tagore’s 
poem on the Buddha reads: 


“Bring to this country Once again 
the blessed name 

Which made the land of thy birth 
sacred to all distant lands! 

Let thy great awakening under the 
Bodhitree be fulfilled. 
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Sweeping away the veil of unreason 
and let, at the end of an 
“oblivious night. 
freshly blosom out in India 
thy remembrance !”’ 
—Parisesh: Poem 37 


Never did words reveal themselves 
better as are expressed in these lines. 
The message of love of the Lord 
Buddha in a world which ‘‘is wild 
with the delirium of hatred’’ cannot 
but be quoted: 


“All creatures are crying for a 
new birth of thine. 
Oh thou of boundless life. 
save them, rouse thine eternal 
voice of hope, 
let love’s lotus with its inexhaustible 
treasure of honey 
Open its petals in thy light. 
O Serene, O Free, 
in thine immeasurable mercy and 
goodness 
wipe away all datk stains from the 
heart of this earth.”’ 
—Natir Puja — Poem 84. 
On |8th May, 1935, the Buddha 
Purnima Day, in his presidential 
homage to the Blessed One, Tagore 
says: “‘On this full-moon day of 
Vaisaka | have come to join in the 
birthday celebrations of the Lord 
Buddha, and to bow my head in re- 
verence to him whom | regard in my 
inmost being as the greatest man ever 
born on this earth. This is no formal 
demonstration of adoration on my 
part, befitting the occasion. | offer 
him here, today, the homage | have 
offered him again and again in the 
deep privacy of my soul.” 


HIGH RESPECT 


Tagore fostered a very high respect 
for Buddha Gaya, Sarnath, and 
other Buddhist holy places. He 
expressed it with deep emotion: 
“lam a disciple of the Buddha. But 
when | present myself before those 
holy places where the relics and 
foot-prints of the Buddha are found 
| come in touch with him to a great 
extent’. (Samalochana—|888). 

With reference to Tagore’s visit 
to Buddha Gaya, Mr. Krishna Kripa- 
lani writes: ““Only once in his life, 
said Rabindranath, did he feel like 
prostrating himself before an image, 
and that was when he saw the 
Buddha at Gaya’’. (Visva Bharathi 
Quarterly, 1943-April). Through the 
mighty pen of Tagore, his homage 
to the Buddha — the living image 
of Indian culture, in Java, Bali, Siam, 


Burma, Japan, China, and other 
places abroad — has been perennial, 
undimmed by the lapse of time. On 
the occasion of his visit to the fa- 
mous Boro-Budur temple in Java 
he observes: 


“Man today has no peace, 

his heart arid with pride. 

He clamours for an ever-increasing 
speed in a fury of chase. 

for objects that ceaselessly run, 
but never reach a meaning. 

And now is the time when he must 

Come groping at last to the sacred 

silence, 

which stands still in the midst of 
surging centuries of noise, 
till he feels assured 

that in an immeasurable love 
dwells the final meaning of 
freedom, 

whose prayer is: Let Buddha be 
my refuge’’.—Parisesh 


PILGRIM IN SIAM 


When the poet went to Siam as a 
“pilgrim’’ he expressed his great 
satisfaction on observing Buddhist 
culture and civilization. Finding 
a real manifestation of Indian culture 
in Siam he exclaims: “If one likes 
to know the real wealth of India 
one should go overseas—the field of 
our gift. The picture of India as we see 
here is rough atmosphere, a more 
distinct and glazing form of eternal 
India may we find from outside.” 
(Greater India) 

Lord Buddha liberated mankind 
from the different forms of ritualism 
and superstitions and destroyed racial 
barriers between man and man. Here 
his reasoning, message of compas- 
sion and ideal of non-vioience won 
over all. He made vehement objec- 
tion to outward conventionalism: 


“King te jatahi dummedha, king 
te ajinasatia. 
abbhantarang te gahnam bahiram 
parimajjasi.”’ — Brahmmano- 
Baggo-Dhammapad 
“Ye knave, what good you get 
from your wear of wig and deer- 
skin! The interior of you is full 
of dirt. You have cleansed only 
the exterior.” 
On the other hand Lord Buddha 
proclaimed the gospel of an immeasu- 
rable love for all beings. 


“‘Sabbe satta bhavantu sukhitatta’”’ 


How broad is this address of good- 
will! How deep is this love! 
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‘‘Mata jathd nijam puttam 

ayusa ekaputtamanurakkhe 
abampi sabbabhutesu 

manasam bhabaye aparimanam.” 


_ “He shall have measureless love 
for all creatures, even as a mother 
has for her only child, whom she 
Protects with her own life’’. 


DELIRIUM OF HATRED 


This non-viclence and compassion 
have had inimitable expressions in 
the works of Tagore. So the poet 
prays for a new birth of the Blessed 
One in this world which is now 
“wild with the delirium of hatred’. 
Even the animal sacrifice that mort- 
ally pained the poet is vividly re- 


flected in his works, specially in 
Rajarshi (a novel) and Visarjan (a 
play), Animal-slaughter is strictly 
prohibited within the precincts of 
Santiniketan. 

Sacrifice is co-related with non- 
violence and compassion. Tagore’s 
oft quoted line tena tyaktena bhun- 
jitha — (enjoy him through sacrifice) 
from the Upanishad is the key*note 
of his life. So the poet sings in 
obesaience: 


“Thou giver of immortal gifts 

Give us the power of renunciation 

and claim from us our pride’. 
— O Serene, O Free 


The historical background of his, 
work entitled Katha (a collection of 
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verses based on mostly Buddhist 
stories) represents a replica of 
renunciation. In Sreshtha-Bhiksha, 
Mastakbikray, Nagarlaksmi, Mulya- 
prapti, Pujarini, etc. the glory of 
renunciation as depicted in the 
verses inspired by the ideal of Lord 
Buddha has no parallel in the history 
of the world. Here we see that a 
poor girl can dedicate her only 
piece of cloth to the Buddha and a 
mighty king wearing the clothes of a 
beggar becomes a recluse. Inspired 
by this ideal of renunciation the 
dancing girl Sreemati can defy the 
royal sceptre of King Ajatas hatru and 
sacrifice her life for worship at the 
feet of Lord Buddha. Tagore gleaned 
all these historical events of Bud- 
dhist India. 


UNIVERSAL LOVE 


Universal Love in Buddhism has 
taken deep root in India. So we find 
that abandoning the royal pleasures 
the Prince and the Princess of a 
mighty monarch went to Ceylon 
for the propagation of Buddhism and 
the old and the invalid Atisa Dipan- 
kara crossed the insurmountable 
Himalayas and lighted the lamp 
of Buddhism in Tibet. 

Tagore who travelled all over the 
world many times with the message 
ef universal good, had in him the 
main object of Universal Love. This is 
exactly what the Lord Buddha pro- 
pagated 2,500 years ago and handed 
over to posterity. So the poet 
naturally discovered an affinity of 
mission and declares with all the 
emphasis he commands: 

‘“ Buddhism was the first spiritual 
force, known to us in history, which 
drew close together sucha large num- 
berof races separated by most diffi- 
cult barriers of distance, by differen- 
ces of language and custom, by vari- 
ous degrees and divergent types of 
civilization. It had its motive power, 
neither in international commerce, 
nor in empire-building, nor in 
scientific curiosity, nor in a migratory 
impulse to occupy fresh territory. 
It was a purely disinterested effort to 
help mankind forward to its final 
goal’’.—Buddha and Buddhism - | 

The laws of harmony of all human 
beings is at the root of this universal 
brotherhood. Lord Buddha tied the 
whole world by the bond of unity and 
it touched the inner depth of the 
poet’s heart. In Siam the poet 
discerned the power of a single- 
pointed devotion to one Dhamma, 
one Sangha and one immortal 
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Teacher. ‘‘India had accepted al 
men as kins. India ignored none 
and, therefore, remained unacknow- 
ledged by none. The barriers of race 
and country were swept away by the 
flood of truth, and India’s message 
reached men of all races. in every 
land.’’ —Buddhadeva P-6. 

The theme of the build-up of an 
indivisible unity lies at the root 
of Tagore’s devction to literature 
and culture. The most unique 
effloresence of this prowess of cohe- 
sion is to be seen from the con- 
structive activities of the Buddhist 
Sangha: 3 


“When the thunder-voiced Prayer 
of the Three Refuges 

rang from sky to sky across deserts 
and hills and distant shores 

the awakened countries poured their 
rejoicings 

in great deeds, and noble temples, 

in the rapture of self-dedication, 
in mighty words. 

in the breaking of the bond of self.”’ 

— 19 Si.m 


CONCENTRATION 


The Buddhist power cf concen- 
tration has no parallel in the annals 
of the world. In this conquest there 
was no bloodshed as in the battles 
of Ohed and Badar and no inhuman 
torture of the crusades. Buddhism 
has a bloodless record in the history 
of the world. In this expedition for 
the propagation of Buddhism, Asoka 
the -Great, Gunavarnam, Kasyap- 
matanga, and Kumarajiva, Dipan- 
kara, Mahendra and Sanghamitta, 
and the Chinese monks Fe-asien, 
Yuan Chwang and I-Tsing were at 
the head. Great empires of Caesar, 
Napoleon, Hannibal and the Nazi 
Dictator Hit'er sank into oblivion 
but the Empire of Love of the Buddha 
and his followers shines for ever. 

Some think that Buddhism is 
merely a religion for one who has 
relinquished all. But Tagore knew 
that this religion is not an object of 
illusion and delusion. This religion 
is not meant for the weak; it is based 
upon strength. 

Tagore observes: ‘‘The spread of 
industry, science, commerce and 
imperial power was never so promi- 
nent in this country as it was during 
the ris2 and under the influence of 
Buddhism.” (Jatrar Purbapatra Pather 
Sanchay). Therefore, it is quite 
natural that Tagore should have 
great reverenc2 for the Buddha who 
is the source of inspiration of this 
great power. 
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The curse of the caste-system, 
colour bar and untouchability in the 
social life of the country pained him 
deeply. Sacrilege under the veil of 
religion, malpractices in the name 
of scripture and Profligacy under 
the garb of convention retard 
progress in every sphere of socia! 
life. “The cruel stupidity of wicked 
racial discriminations and caste and 
colour bars, parading as religion, 
has stained the earth with blood; 
mutual hatred, more deadly than 
mutual violence, outrages humanity 
at every step’’.—Buddhadev—P 7. 

The poet also accuses the Indian 
Brahmins who erected artificial walls 
of difference between man and 
man. In India, Buddhism has liberated 
men from the slavery of Brahminical 
religion. Lord Buddha proclaims: 


‘One dozs not become a Brahmin 
by birth. 
One does not become an outccste 
by birth. 
One becomes a Brahmin by act. 
One becomes an outcaste by act’’. 
—Suttanipata: 641 


So the Poet paid homage to the 
Blessed One who placed supremacy 
of action above the so-called aristo- 
cracy of birth. 

Tagore glorified the eternal virtues 
of Buddhism through Malini, Chans- 
dalika, and Natir Puja — three drama- 
based on Buddhist stories. In 
Malini universal Buddhist toleration 
is established against narrow secta- 
rianism of the Brahminical religion. 
In| Chandalika the revolutionary 
spirit of Tagore is manifest througi 
the character of Prakriti—a Chandala 
girl (low-born and untouchable). 


MANY CHANDALAS 


She burst out: “Many Chandalas 
abound in the country in the houses 
of Brahmins;! cannot be a Chandala.” 
In Natir Puja when Princess Ratna- 
valli ironically expressed her dis- 
regard for Bhikshu Upali, born a 
barbear, Sunandaasa son ofa milkman 
and Sunita as untouchable, the nun 
Utpalbarna replied; ‘Oh Princess! 
They are all equal in caste; you have 
no knowledge of the yardstick of 
their aristocracy’. Here the inner 
self of Tagore reveals itself. 

In reply to the witty expressions 
of Ratnavali, Queen Lokeswari 
tauntingly said: ‘“‘Oh! the follower 
of this dancing girl! You will cause 
that to happen and that religion is 
apprehended in which the fallen will 


come with Gospel of Emancipation. 
By the touch of the Great Emanci- 
pator a good number of fallen women 
attained salvation and paved the way 
and siied the lustre of emancipation 
to mary others. a, 
Buddhism has restored human rights 
to the deprived, to those who were 
trampled under feet by the so- 
called high-ups of society. This 
humanrism is what deeply impressed 
Tagore who is himself a great 
exponent of humanity. 


DARK STAINS 


Today the world is very much 


aggrieved with violence. Humanity 
is narrow-minded. So the poet 
implores tiie Buddha to “‘wipe away 


all dark stairs’? from the heart of 
this earth: 


‘““Man’s heartis anguished with the 
fever of unrest. 
with the poison of self-seeking, 
with a thirst that knows no end. 
Countries far and wide flaunt on their 
foreheads the blood-red mark of 
hatred. 
Touch them with thy right hand, 
make them One in spirit, 
bring harmony into their lives. 
bring rhythm of beauty”’ 
— Natir-Puja 


A deep and expansive analytical 
exposition of the glory of the Bud- 
dha Dhamma and Buddhist culture 
by Tagore is an invaluable treasure 
in Bengali literature and, as a matter 
of fact, in any literature of the world 
Tagore has once again deeply in- 
grained within us the impact of the 
Buddha Dhamma and Buddhist Cul- 
ture which pervaded the 
length and breadth of India as the 
sun pervades the earth and every 
grain upon it. 
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VESAK CELEBRATIONS 


Compassion and Goodwill 
without Limitation 


ESAK, commemorating the birth 

enlightenment and Parinirvana 

of the Buddha, was celebrated 

throughout: Ceylon on April 29 and 

30. The Dhamma was preached at 

all Buddhist institutions and Temples 
and. pinkamas were held. 


The Buddhist flag was hoisted on almost 
all Government buildings, business houses 
and homes of Buddhists. These were also 
decorated and illuminated at night. 

Large crowds of sightseers thronged the 
streets to see the illuminations and gorgeous 
pandals erected all over the city. The 
pandals carried pictures illustrating some 
Jataka story or other. 

Thousands clad in white who had 
observed Ata Sil (Eight Precepts) thronged 
temples all over the Island. Many of them 
spent the whole day in the temples them- 
selves in religious observations and medi- 
tation. 

In Kandy, the Dalada Maligawa, or the 
Temple of the Tooth, was a sea of heads 
and about 2,000 observed Ara Sil in 
the Maligawa premises alone. 

Anuradhapura, the ancient city sacred 
to Buddhists, was also crowded by devo- 
tees. So were the other places of religious 
significance throughout Ceylon. 

One of the pandals erected was a gigantic 
man-made Sri Pada — the sacred moun- 
tain on which the Buddha’s footprint is 
venerated and worshipped. This pandal 
was 75 feet high and had a zig-zag stair- 
case 800 feet long, with over 1,000 steps. 
It took at least half an hour to climb it. 

This was perhaps the first time in 
Ceylon that a pandal of this nature was 
constructed. The structure was so solid 
that a large number of pilgrims climbed 
it. On either side of the staircase pictures 
of the various stages in the life of the 
Buddha were drawn. 


MINISTER’S MESSAGE 


“When we carefully consider the lives 
led by us we will see that we incur un- 
necessary expenses. There is no indication 
that we are leading simple lives. But the 
Buddha has extolled the leading of simple 
lives. Accordingly, let us try to cut down 
all unwanted expenditure and work for the 
benefit of the religion, race and country 
by disearding all forms of external show.’ 

This was stated by the Minister of 
Cultural Affairs, Mr. Maithripala Sena- 
nayake, in a special Vesak message. 

Co-operation and peaceful co-existence, 
the message stated, were important tenets 
of the Buddhist doctrine. At a time when 
the country was going through a period of 
stress, efforts should be made to practise 
these qualities and make them accepted 
by all. 

“Besides, Buddhism teaches that before 
taking any action on any matter it is our 
duty to carefully consider such action.”’ 

The message added that other Buddhist 


. countries gave a special recognition to 


Ceylon as Buddhism was preserved here 


_ In its pristine purity. “It is our duty there- 


fore, to ensure that our way of life, our 


daily customs and practices reflect our 
faith in the teachings of the Buddha,’ he 
said. 


PEACE AND GOODWILL 


Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, former president 
of the World Fellowship of Buddhists, 
ina Vesak message said: 

Let us on this Vesak Day remember 
to practise compassion and goodwill with- 
out any limitation or reserve and find 
peace and gocdwill in our hearts. Let us 
resolve to create conditicns so that others, 
too, who share our life would find peace 
and goodwill themselves. 

Vesak is above alla season of rejoicing. 
Nature itself during this season puts forth 
its bounty of fruit and flower. It is the 
time of the spring festival. It is the time 
selected by the Buddha for his birth, his 
enlightenment and his final passing away. 

Throughout the ages the spirit of joy has 
characterised all celebrations connected 
with Vesak. Nosingleliving thingis sacri- 
ficed either for food or for appeasement 
of a supreme being. 

Both man and beast enjoy complete 
freedom from work. Food and drink is 
distributed generously to all those who 
ask for them and no conditions are laid 
down. 

In this spirit of joy there can be no 
ill will or animosity against anyone. 

The Buddha’s teaching is that we must 
practise compassion and goodwill without 
any limitation or reserve, above, below, 
across in every quarter, to all that lives 
and breathes. 

Let us on this Vesak Day remember this 
injunction and try our best to live up to 
it. Let us find peace and goodwill in our 
own hearts. 

Let us resolve to create conditions so 
that others, too, who share our life would 
find peace and goodwill themselves. 

If disharmony and resentment have 
found lodging in our own fair land let us 
determine to find the causes for these for 
according to the Buddha’; teaching nothing 
can happen without cause. 

Having discovered the causes, let us 
take steps to remove them for there can 
be no happiness without peace, and 
there can be no peace in the mids: of 
disharmony. 

Let this then be the thought uppermost 
in our minds as we gather today in our 
hundreds and thousands at temples and 
dagobas, carrying with us offerings of 
flowers and incense to honour the memory 
of the Teacher who twent-five centuries 
ago taught man the way to happiness 
from suffering, to peace and joy from 
conflict and illwill. 


INDIA 


President Rajendra Prasad of India 
said.in New Delhi on April 30 that the 
Budiha’s Teachings about social justice 
had a great bearing 0nN modern India, 
where the necessity of social reform was 
keenly felt. : 

The President was.speaking at a public 
meeting organized by the Maha Bodhi 
Society and two other Buddhist associations 
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atthe Buddha Vihara, The functron was 
part of the celebrations in commemoration 
ofthe 505th anniverary of the Buddha’s 
Parinirvana, 

Dr, Prasad said the Buddha revolted 
against the society in which he was born 
and which, he believed, was based on 
Injustice, Fis teachings about social justice 
Might have been revolutionary during his 
times, but their need was greatly felt in 
present-day India, 

During the Buddha’s lifetime, and for 
sometime afterwards, reforms were carried 
out according to his tenets. But, unfortu- 
nately, the process then ended, the Presi- 
dent said. 

Dr. Prasad said some of the tenets of 
social justice preached by the Buddha 
were to be found in pre-Buddha scriptures. 
But the Buddha threaded them together, 
lived up to them himself, and showed the 
way for their application to everyday life. 

Dr. Prasad laid emphasis on the Bud- 
dha’s insistence on self-reliance. He said 
the Master believed that every man could 
find his way to salvation, if he was _ self- 
reliant, 


DEBT TO INDIA, 


_ Sir Richard Aluwihare, High Commis- 
sioner for Ceylon, said his country owed 
India a debt—that of Buddhism—which 
could not be repaid, In spite of his place 
of birth being India, the Buddha belonged 
to the world, to Ceylon as much as to 
any other land, he said., 

Mr. Thong Hem, Counsellor in the 
Royal Embassy of Cambodia, explained 
the significance of the full moon day of 
Vaisakha, when the Buddha attained 
enlightenment as well as “mahaparinir- 
vana.”’ 


Speaking earlier, Mr. J. K. Birla urged 
the Government to_refom the system of 
education, incorporating in it religious 
teachings in the spirit of Buddhist tenets. 


In the strife-torn modern age, the world 
looked to India as an intensely religious 
country, he said. Jt was, therefore, neces- 
sary that there was a conscious effort to 
make the system of education in the 
country religion-based, he added. 


The Ves k celebrations were held at 
several places in the Capital. Early in the 
morning, prayers were offered at the 
Buddha Vihara. Dana was given to 
Buddhist monks and the poor were fed, 

Speaking at a public meeting, Mr. P. N. 
Rajbhoj, M.P., and president of the 
Indian Buddhist Society, said it was un- 
fortunate that the Buddha’s ideals of 
“Manava Dharma’? were not being 
practised by Indians. These ideals had 
great value in the Indian society, which 
was made up of heterogenous and, often, 
conflicting elements, he said. 

A musical soiree was presented by the 
Hindi Sangeet Institution on the occasion. 
in meditation. 

Meetings and religious c.remonies at 
various Buddhist temples in Bombay on 
April 30 marked Vesak Day. 

The Governor of Maharashtra, Mr. Sri 
Prakasa, the Mayor, Mr. V. B. Worlikar, 
Mr. T. Yoshioka, Japanese Consul-General 
in Bombay and Mr. A. M. Jayasinha, 
Ceylon Trade Commissioner, in Bombay, 
were among those who participated in the 
celebrations. 

Presiding over a public meetinng orgaised 
by the Buddhist Society of India at Narece 
Park in Bombay the Governor, Mr. Sri 
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Prakasa, said that never before in the 
history of India was the need for imbibing 
and practising the teachings of the Buddha 
greater than at present. 

He said the cardinal teachings of Lord 
Buddha stressed the importance of love 
and harmony. These were the two qualities 
which were most essential in the world 
today when humanity was faced with 
conflicts of a disastrous nature. 


BOMBAY 


The Bombay branch of the Maha Bodhi 
Society of India celebrated vesak at Bahu- 
jana Vihara at Parel. A service at the shrine 
by Chinese Buddhists, recitations by Japa- 
nese Buddhists Buddha puja by Buddhists 
of India, Pakistan, Burma, Jap. n and Cey- 
lon and at dana to Bhikkhus took place. 


A replica of the Anuradhapura samadhi 
Buddha statue offered by Buddhists of Ba- 
dup 12 miles away from Bombay city, was 
taken in procession. 

There were over 200 Buddhists waiting 
from morning to see the Statue brought 
from Ceylon and to worship it. 

There was a public meeting at the Bahu- 
jana Vihara premises in Parel which was 
presided over by the Mayor of Bombay. 

Mr. P.T. Borale the first Buddhist 
Mayor of Bombay who held office in 1959- 
1960 spoke in Marathi and thanked the 
advisory committee of the Bahujana Vihara 
for making it possible for the Buddhists of 
Bombay to worship the Buddha. 

The United Lodge of the theosophists of 
Bombay organised a public lecture on the 
Buddha's teachings and later gave a dinner 
at the roof garden of the Theosophists’ 
Lodge. 
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The Buddha Jayanti celebrations com: 
menced at Buddha Gaya on April 30 
with the taking out of a procession by a 
thousand distinguished Buddhists, includ- 
ing monks and bhikkhus from Thailand, 
Tib:t, Ceylon, Burma and India with the 
chanting of Buddhist Scriptures. 

The yellow and saff-on-robed monks 
and bhikshus wended their way through 
the streets of Buddha Gaya followed by a 
dozen devotees carrying ““mangal ghats’ 
(auspicious water bowls) and entered the 
precincts of the Mahabodhi Temple. 

The whole area reverberated with their 
entry with the chanting of the “Namo 
Tassa Bhagawato Arahato Samma Sam- 
buddhassa”’ (honour to the Blessed One 
and the Fully Enlightened One) as the 
morning sun spread its effulgent rays on 
the 170-foot high temple flanking the 
sacred Bodhi Tree under which Lord 
Buddha attained enlightenment 2,500 years 


ago. 

The bhikkhus sat under the Bodhi Tree 
and offered milk, rice and fruits and burnt 
candles near the Vajrasana, the famed 
throne on which Lord Buddha used to sit 
in meditaiion. 

The processionists made “parikramas”’ 
(went round) thrice and then sat under 
the Bodhi Tree and offered milk, rice and 
fruits and burnt candles near the “‘Vajra- 
sana’’, the unshakable, immutable and 
unchageable throne on which Lord Buddha 
used to sit in meditation. 

The ‘“‘Vajrasana’’ was covered with an 
embroidered piece of silk where Sutras were 
chanted by Buddhist monks. The Sutras 
were followed by the administ ‘ation of the 
Five Precepts by bhikkhus in their 
different languages. The congregation 
then chanted in chorus “Buddham Sara- 
nam Gachchami, Dhammam Saranam 
Gachchami, Shangham Saranam Gach- 
chami’’ thrice. 


The morning function concluded : 
with religious discourses at the 
Maha Bodhi Hall in which Buddhist 


scholars from Thailand, Burma, Tibet 
and Ceylon participated. The speakers 
stressed the need for practical application 
of the teachings of Lord Buddha for 
solving the problems facing the world. 

The function concluded in the forenoon. 
A cultural show on the life of Lord Buddha 
was also held in the night. 

Several thousands of visitors and local 
people watched the morning function at 
the Maha Bodhi Temple. 


AT AGARTALA 


The 2505th Buddha Jayanti was solemnly 
celebrated at Venuvana Vihar, Agartala, 
Tripura, India, on April 30, as in previous 
years. 

All classes of people of all ages partici- 
pated in the celebration which began with 
Buddha Puja early in the morning. The 
school children of Agartala took out a 
procession in the morning. 

A Dharma Sabha was held at 6 p.m. 
in the Vihar premises under the president- 
ship of Shri Sitikanta Sen, headmaster of 
Umakanta Academy, Agartala. Shri 
Tripura Shankar Sen Shastri, Professor 
of Philosophy, Muraridhar Girls’ College, 
Calcutta, was the chief guest. 

The president gave a talk on sorrow, 
the origin of sorrow and the cessation of 
sorrow. 


ENLIGHTENMENT WEEK 


The Maha Bodhi Society of Bangalore, 
India, observed an Enlightenment Week 
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from April 24 to 30, in commemoration 
of the 2505th Buddha Jayanti. 

During this Enlightenment Week an 
extensive programme was organized con- 
sisting of congregational meditation ses- 
sions, special Buddha pujas, discourses 
and discussion meetings. 

On the Full Moon Day, a special 
programme of Akhand Meditation 
(continuous meditation in relays) went on 
from 4 a.m. to 9 p.m. The morning pro- 
gramme, of puja, sutra-recital and dis- 
course, was on a large scale and more 
devotees attended than could be accom- 
modated in the specious shrine. 

A good number of devotees observed 
Ata Sil and spent the day in intensive 
spiritual cultivation. Among those 
who attended were the Chief Minister, 
Sri B. D. Jetti, and the Revenue Minister, 
Sri K. Manjappa, besides a number of 
distinguished citizens of Bangalore. 

In the evening there was a very well 
attended public meeting at which the Ven. 
Buddharakkhita Thera presided. Sri 
B. V. Narayana Reddy, and Dr. Nara- 
simhaiah spoke on different aspects of the 
Life and Teachings of the Buddha. 


HIMALAYA SOCIETY 


The 2505th Buddha: Jayanti was cele- 
brated by the Himalayan Buddhist Society 
on April 30. The function commenced 
wih Triratna Vandana and Buddha Puja 
in the morning. 

In the afternoon, a public meeting was 
held under the presidentship of Shri D. 
Barua. Shri P. T. Lama, general secretary 
of the Himalayan Buddhist Society de- 
scribed the aims and objects of the Society. 
He appealed for help to the society to 
construct a Shrine Room and a Rest 
House for the comfort of the bhikkhus 
and visitors visiting Darjeeling. 

This was the society’s first celebration of 
the Buddha Jayanti since its foundation 
with Ven. Bhikkhu Aryadeva as its presi- 
dent, on June 1 last year. 


AT BALRAMPUR 


The thrice sacred festival of Vesak was 
celebrated under the auspices of the 
Burmese Buddhist Mission on April 28 
and 29 at Balrampur and the ancient city 
Sravasti, India. 

The programme included a procession 
taken out from the Burmese Buddhist 
Missions at Balrampur to Sravasti, eleven 
miles distant, with decorated special 
motor buses. 

Buddha Puja, dana to bhikkhus and 
offering of milk to the Ananda Bodhi 
Tree at Jetawana Vihara, and a public 
meeting were the highlights of the cele- 
brations. The Burmese Buddhist Monas- 
tery buildings were illuminated. 


GREAT BBITAIN 


This year Vesak was celebrated at the 
London Buddhist Vihara on April 29, and 
30. The vihare was gaily decorated with 
traditional Vesak lamps and electric jets, 
and was packed with devotees and friends 
of Buddhism from several nationalities, 
the largest number being English. 

Celebrations began with hoisting of the 
Buddhist flag by Mr. B. L. Broughton, 
former president of the British. Maha 
Bodhi Society, to the accompaniment 
of magul bera. 

One of the highlights of the first days’ 
activities was a public meeting presided 


over by the Ven. H. Saddhatissa Thera, 
incumbent of the London  Vihara. 
Burma, Thailand, Laos, Vietnam Nepal and 
Ceylon were represented officially by the 
ambassadors who unfurled the respective 
national flags and delivered Buddhist 
messages. 

Miss I, B. Horner, president of the Pali 
Text Society, addressed the meeting and 
said that Buddhism with its great ideals 
of loving kindness and compassion to all 
living beings including justice and mercy 
even to animals, was a great philosophy 
through which mankind could find a good 
solution to a troubled world. 

The Ven. Saddhatissa delivered a sermon 
on “Clarifications of Misconceptions” 
wherein he elucidated some current mis- 
conceptions of Buddhism through an 
analysis of Buddhist metaphysics. 

A film, Gautama Buddha, was shown 
to a large gathering at the end of the first 


day. 
SECOND DAY 


On the second day a large number of 
Buddhists of several nationalities observe 
ata sil. Several Buddhist devotees of 
East and West participated in an enlighten- 
ing discussion under the leadership of 
Mr. K. M. Jayatilleke, Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy of the Ceylon University. 

Special fundamental questions relating 
to humanity were discussed and _ inter- 
preted through Buddhist philosophy. 

The Ven. Dhammaratana of the London 
Vihara delivered a sermon in English on 
“Fundamentals of Buddhism.’ — 

A large gathering of devotees and 
Buddhist scholars from several English 
universities attended the celebrations when 
Professor A. L. Basham of the London 
University spoke on ‘Buddhism in the 
Contemporary World.’’ 

In his talk he said what the world needed 
today was “not that nationalculture should 
be preserved, not that Democracy and 
Communism and other ideologies should 
be preserved, but that a state of affairs 
should prevail in which, according to the 
Buddha, man should be able to work out 
his salvation to strive to conduct himself 
and to get nearer to Nihbana.’’ 

The English Sangha Association of 
London also celebrated Vesak on April 
28 at the Caxton Hall. i 


HAWAII 


The Hawaii Buddhist Council celebrated 
the birth of the Buddha on April 8. The 
Council ‘said in a message that during 
the last 2,500 years millions of people of 
many countries have looked up to the 
Teaching for inspiration and guidance. 

“The contribution which the Buddha 
Sakyamuni has made to the advancement 
of mankind, spiritually and culturally 
is indeed great’’, added the message. 
“The promise it holds for the future is 
yet more significant. 

Therefore, this is an occasion; not only 
to celebrate in a festival mood, not just eva- 
luate the benefit rendered to humanity by 
the Blessed One, but also to meditate and 


speculate as to how this teaching of our - 


Master can bring peace and harmony 
oi our eed world’’. 

n conclusion the message gay. 
Council’s love and fellowship ia all ze 
are working for the good and welfare 
of mankind, “anxious to share with those 
who will receive the teaching of Lord 
Buddha as a means to help stem the rising 
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tide of religious unbelief which is threaten- 
Ing the very fabric of world civilisation 
with ruin.”’ : 

The programme included the recitation 
of Gathas, Vandana, meditation, recital 
of sutras and sermons both in Japanese 
and English. 


PAKISTAN 


Over 200,000 Buddhists in Chittagong 
and the Chittagong Hill Tracts in East 
Pakistan, celebrated Vesak on April 30. 
_ Buddhists all over East Pakistan, number- 
ing about 300,0C0 celebrated the day. 

Special reiigious observances on the 
ccasion were held atthe Buddhist monas- 

_tery at Nandan Anan in Chittagong. 
Hundreds of Bud- dhists, men and 
wonen, dressed in their best attended the 
observances. 

_ The President of the Buddhist Associa- 
tion, Ven. Shanlar Moha Thera, conducted 
the service and recited the Panch Shila. 

Many Buddhists belonging to foreign 
countries also participated in the religious 
function. The Eight Precepts were admi- 
nistered to many of them. 


WEST GERMANY 


This year there was a number of Vesak 
celebrations in Berlin to suit the conve- 
nience of Buddhists and a very large 
number of friends of Buddhism. Vesak 
celebrations were held on April 30 and 
May |, in the Buddhistisches Haus. On 
the 30th April the Ven. Heennatiyana 
Dhammaloka Nayaka Thera was present. 
He gave the Precepts and recited the 
Metta Sutta. 


The Ven. Bhikkhu Shanti Bhadra spoke 
on “A pilgrimage.in the Land of the 
Buddha” and traced the life of the Buddha 
from his birthin Lumbini to his Parinibbana 
at Kusinara. He spoke of the different 
villages and cities where the Buddha 
lived and preached and passed away. He 
pointed out that the magic of his magnetic 
personality was one factor that drew 
large numbers towards him. 

He ended his talk with these words: 
“His true greatness stands out clearly and 
brighter as the ages pass, and even the 
sceptical-minded are turning to him with 
more real appreciation, a deeper reverence, 
and true worship. He is one of those few 
great heroes of humanity who have made 
epochs in the history of our race, with a 
message for other times as well as their 
own.”’ 

On May 14 all the Buddhist societies 
in Berlin held the Vesak celebrations in 
the Buddhistisches Haus. Over 700 
persons were present though it was a 
rainy day. The Ambassadors from Ceylon, 
India and Thailand were also present. 

The speakers were the Ven. Shanti 
Bhadra, Mr. S. P. Wickremasinghe, 
Ambassador of Ceylon, the Ambassador 
of Thailand, the Ambassador of India, 
Herr. Lionel {Stutzer and Dr. Kurt 
Schimidt, the well known Buddhist scholar 
in Germany today. 


BURMA 


Vesak was celebrated at the Rama- 
krishna Mission Society in Rangoon on 
April 30. 

The programme included religious ob- 
servances, offerings and devotional songs. 
Sweets were distributed in the evening. 


HOCKEY 


CHILDREN'S 
Size 92 Rs. 3.50 


GENTS’ 
Size 3—9 Rs. 6.90 


BUDDHIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


Forest Hermitage 
KANDY - CEYLON 


Objects: Publication of Buddhist litera- 
ture, primarily pamphlets and tracts, and 
their distribution throughout the world to all 
those interest d in the Buddha’s Teaching 
of Deliverance. 


Publications: THE WHEEL. A scries 
of bocklets which will gradually cover all 
important aspecis of Buddhism 23 issucs 
have been published up to November 1960 
(each issue 5,000 copies). BODHI LEAVES. 
A series of small introductory tracts. (15 
issues, up to November 1960 ( ach issue 
7,500 copies). 


These publications are sent mostly {ree to 
a growing number of readers in 58 countries. 


Those who wish to further the objects of 
the Society may join as Asseciate Mem- 
bers or contributors. Associate Member- 
ship Rs. 25/- a year. Associate Members 
or Contributors receive free issues of publi- 
cations. 


—— 5 _ 


If a person seesa wise man, who,as if 
indicating a hidden treasure, points out 
faults and reproves, he should associate 
with such a wise one. It fares well and 
not ill to have the acquaintance of such a 
one. 


BOOTS 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


One Hundred 


Koans of Zen 


Buddhism 


THE IRON FLUTE: Translated and 
edited by Nyogen Senzaki and Ruth 
Strout McCandless. Charles Tuttle 
Company, Rutland, Vermont, USA, 
and Tokyo, Japan. 3.35 dollars. 


THERE are 1,700 koars in Zen 

Buddhism. A koan is a riddle- 
like problem set by a Zen master 
to his pupil who seeks help in the 
conduct of meditation on which 
Zen or dyhana Buddhism is princi- 
pally based. The solution of a koan 
results in sudden awakening or 
satori which is another word for 
enlightenment. 

A koan is not meant to be intel- 
lectually solved. It is said to have an 
explosive effect in the mind. Ac- 
cording to Christmas Humphreys, 
the principal exponent of Zen in 
Great Britain, the koan is dropped 
into the mind as a stone in a pool. 
‘“‘The master’s purpose in supplying 
the koan is to reproduce in the 
mind of the pupil the state of con- 
sciousness of which the koan is the 
expression.”’ 

And satori “‘is the sudden flashing 
into consciousness of a new truth 
hitherto undreamed of. It is a sort 
of mental catastrophe taking place 
all at once, after much piling of mat- 
ters intellectual and demonstrative. 
The piling has reached the limit 
of stability and the whole edifice 
has come tumbling to the ground 
when, behold, a new heaven is 
open to full survey.” 


The Iron Flute deals with one 
hundred of the more important 
koans. Each of them is elucidated 
with commentaries by Genro, a 
master of the Zoto school of Zen 
in Japan, and his pupil Fugai. The 
translator and editor, Nyogen Sen- 
zaki, makes his own observations 
which may be described as 20th 
century commentatries, showing 
“the power Zen has of adapting 
itself to all areas and nations, of 
remaining always young and vigo- 
rous’’. 

These one hundred koans are 
classic examples from the teaching 
and lives. of Chinese Zen’ patri~ 
archs during the T’ang and Sung 
dynasties — the Golden Age of Zen. 
The book was compiled some 200 
years ago and it has become one of 
the principal Zent exts. Zen was 
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introduced to Japansfrom China and 
from Japan it is has now gone to 
the West. 

The title of the book itself tastes 
of the paradoxical expressions of 


Zen. The original title Tetteki 
Tosui, literally means “‘blowing a 
solid iron upside down’? — an 
instrument which has neither 


mouth-piece nor finger holes. 

The book was completed by Gen- 
ro wholived inthe I8th century In 
Japan. He added his commentaries 
both in prose and verse. The trans- 
lator, Nyogen Senzaki, who died 
in Los Angeles, California, in 1958, 
was one of the pioneers who intro- 
duced Zen to the West. After 
attending Tokyo University he be- 
came a Buddhist monk and made his 
home in Los Angeles, establishing 
a Zen-do, or meditation centre, 
where he held meditation classes, 
gave talks and translated Buddhist 
texts. 

Nyogen Senzaki wrote: “There 
are many teachings from the Orient, 
but none of them can lead you to 
true enlightenment, true emancipa- 
tion, except Zen Buddhism. They 
may satisfy your worldly desires, 
which they call spiritual attainment, 
but they will not lead you to the 
highest stage of Nirvana.” 

Ruth Strout McCandless, who was 
Senzaki’s student and collaborator, 
isa native of California anda graduate 
of Stanford University. She worked 
with Senzaki on the translation of 
various Buddhist texts. 

Each of the koans in this book 
is a penetrating example of Zen 
meditation. Each forms a story by 
itself and provokes thought and 
contemplation. Here is a typical 
example from the book : 


A monk once asked Shao - shan: 
“Is there any phrase which is neither 
right or wrong ?”? Shao-shan ans- 
wered: ‘A piece of white cloud does 
not show any ugliness’’. 

Nyogen : Shao-shan was successor 
to Chia-shan, whose severity was well 
known among the monasteries, but 
when he had passed through Chia- 
shan’s severity, he was able to convey 
profound teaching with a word or 
short sentence. 

_ The monk was really asking: “What 
is true.freedom or emancipation?” 
Most of us struggle in the entangle- 
ment of right and wrong, good and 
bad, liking and disliking, but Zen 


transcends these dualistic thoughts. The 
moment, however, one speaks his Zen, 
a couple of monsters flare in-front of 
him. Shao-shan did not mention 
absoluteness or oneness, nor any other 
term of religious jargon. He left these 
to the people who have made a pro- 
fession of religion. 


Not right, not wrong, 
I gave you a phrase: 
Keep it for thirty years, 
But show it to me. 

The book is aptly illustrated. It is 
a valuable addition to the large 
number of books in English on 
the subject of Zen that is being put 
out by publishers in the West. 
A. de S. 


Genre: 


COMPREHENSIVE IDEA 


OFPWZEN 
ZEN BUDDHISM: by Christmas 
Humphreys. Goerge Allan and 


Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museura 
Street, London, England 6 sh. 


RE-READING = Christmas Hum- 
phrey’s Zen Buddhism in a new 
edition — Unwin Books series — 
is still a treat to the student of this 
Chinese version of Buddhism, now 
predominantly Japanese and West- 
ern. In this volume he presents a 
very comprehensive idea of Zen in 
all its aspects. A rather abstruse 
subject has been lucidly expounded. 
Mr. Humphreys is a lawyer who 
has practised Zen for over thirty 
years. His exposition of this non- 
intellectual and non--reasonable but 
intuitional aspect of Buddhism, 
therefore, has not only the authority 
of the numerous books he has read 
on the subject but his personal 
experience. As usual in most of his 
books, he quotes profusely from 
recognised writers on Zen. 

He records a few instances when 
he himself enjoyed the bliss of 
satori, the goal of Zen meditation. 

‘‘l was having tea alone with the 
cat on my lap,. and a ‘tea-time’ 
programme on the wireless to re- 
lax my mind after a session of writing 
this book. 1 suddenly felt very 
happy, an unusual state in my 
intensely active and imaginative mind, 
then, as it were, | felt about me a 
steadily rising tide of enormous 
j Never before had | attained 
discriminate | consciousness 
which functions on a plane where 
all discrimination seemed absurd.” 

Satori experienced by him or by 
famous Zen devotees has no concern 
with God, says Mr. Humphereys. 

Satori is utterly impersonal, draws 
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all its powers under a central wing 
and stands like a rock on its own 
foundation.” 

In fact, says Mr. Humphreys, a 
great’ ‘stumbling-block to the western 
mind’s acceptance of Zen or, shall 
we say, to the awakening of Zen, 
~which knows not East or West, in 
western mind, is the general belief, 
either consciously held or driven 
deep into the mind, in ‘God’”’. 

- From Indian Buddhism the Chinese 
made Dhyana or the Ch’an school of 
Buddhism which lasted for 500 years 
in China. It took root in Japan as 
Zen for another 500 years. ‘‘In the 
same way’, says Mr. Humphreys, 
“we can make of Zen a western 
school of awareness which will equal- 
ly spring from the Blessed One’s 
Enlightenment’’. 

And what is the origin of Zen? 
“Once when the Buddha was seated 
-with his Bhikkhus on the Mount of 
Holy Vulture, a Brahma-Raja came 
to him and, offering him a golden 
flower, asked him to preach the 
Dhamma. The Blessed One received 
the flower and, holding it aloft, 
gazed at it in perfect silence. After 
a while the Venerale Mahakasyapa 
smiled. Such, it is said, is the origin 
of Zen Buddhism’. A. de S. 


Letters to the Editor 


BUDDHIST LiTERATURE 
WANTED 

With the co-operation of some 
Buddhist brothers in Surabaja we 
have been planning to propagate the 
Buddha Dhamma among the people 
In East Java. 

There is some Budhist literature 
translated into the Indonesian langu- 
age, which we have been distributing 
freely. 

As the demand is increasing more 
and more, we need more Buddhist 
literature. If you can help us in 
sending Buddhist flags, pictures,, 
books, booklets, pamphelets, Buddha 
statues etc, we would be very 
thankful. 

Upasaka Gunananda 
(Dj! Kapasan 139, Surabaja, Indonesia) 


INFORMATION FROM 
EVERYWHERE 

| read your magazine with great 
interest for it gives information 
from the whole area of Buddhism 
including Mahayana. 

It is right to say that the Buddhist 
world needs a periodical like this. 

Hartmut Schmidt 
(Munich. West Germany) 
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VESAK ANNUALS 


Publication of Interest Here and 
Abroad 


By Sumana 
WORLD BUDDHISM  VESAK 
ANNUAL: 2505-1961. Buddhist 


Publications. 171/4, New Buller’s 
Road, Colombo, Ceylon, Rs. 2/- 


EVERY Vesak sees a spate of 

Buddhist publications — annuals, 
magazines, special numbers and 
digests. Among this mass of publi- 
cations the World Buddhism Vesak 
Annual stands out by its pleasing 
make-up and the variety of its con- 
tents, ranging from expositions of 
the Dhamma to the development 
of and interest in Buddhism in va- 
rious countries. 

The student of Buddhist art will 
find Professor Chang  Jen-hsia’s 
article ‘““Newly found Buddhist Art 
in China” and Dr. C. E. Godakumbu- 
ra’s discussion on the standing 
Buddhist Image, which, he says, 
is a rare representation, interesting 
and informative. But let it not be 
assumed that these are highly 
erudite dissertations beyond the 
grasp of the lay reader. 

Equally interesting to all, especially 
for its story-value, is the account 
of the 25,000-pound gold image of 
the Buddha in Thailand. Two 
decades ago, when an old temple 
was demolished to make room for 
the growing city of Bangkok, its 
bronze images and other sculptures 
were carefully, removed. No one 
wanted the slightly damaged plaster- 
cast gigantic Buddha. 


Only a young novice however, 
thought it worth his while to 
get it transported to his temple 
where it lay in a corner for 22 years, 
until one day in March 1955, the 
silent Buddha revealed his true 
colours. The once abandoned statue 
is today estimated at 14,000,000 
United States dollars. 

Amarasiri Weeraratne discusses 
Santideva’s Bodhicharyavatara, which 
he says, is second only to the 
Dhammapada among Buddhist books 
and which European scholars have 
called the finest Buddhist poem. The 
account of ‘Buddhist Centres of 
Pilgrimage in India’ by “Pilgrim” 
is a useful introduction to one 
contemplating a pilgrimage to India. 

“Perfect control of the mind is 
the heart and core of the Buddha's 
teaching”, says Piyadassi Maha Thera, 


Saparamadu 


in an essay entitled; ‘“‘Mental Cul- 
ture’. He proceeds to explain how 
this could be achieved through 
meditation. 

Mirisse Gunasiri Thera has chosen 
a subject of which he can speak with 
first hand experience: ‘‘The West 
Needs Buddhism To-day”. The 
venerable Thera was at one time the 
resident-monk of the London Vihara. 

That Russia has a long tradition of 
Buddhisticand Oriental studies which 
is continued unbroken to the present 
day, may come as a surprise to many 
readers. Oktryabrina Volkova, re- 
search-worker at the Institute of 
Oriental Studies, U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Science, refers among other 
things in the article,““Studies of Bud- 
dhism in the Soviet Union’, to a 
Russian publication — Sketches of 
Ceylon and India; From a Russian 
Traveller's Notes—by the leading 
Orientalist of the [9th Century, 
|. Minayev. 

The articles are appropriately and 
pleasingly illustrated with photo- 
graphs, three of which are in colour. 
This Vesak Annual is altogether a 
worthy publication of interest to the 
reader here and abroad. 


ARRAY OF RICH 


ARTICLES 
CEYLON DAILY NEWS VESAK 
ANNUAL: 2505-1961. Associated 
Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd. Colombo, 


Ceylon, Rs. 4. 


|T is an admitted fact that we in 

Ceylon, praticualrly the Buddhists, 
look forward to the Ceylon Daily 
News Vesak Annual as a precious 
harbinger of the three-fold festival 
of Vesak. 

But this year’s Vesak Annual is 
rather disappointing on one point— 
the cover. 

This drawback however, has 
been amply covered by the array 
of rich literary contributions the 
Annual presents from well-informed 
writers, among them beeing some of 
the most eminent in the Buddhist 
world. 

In ‘Soul or no-Soul’ Christrnas 
Humphreys argues that if the Bud- 
dha never taught that there was 
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AO self, let us cease to teach it. 
The source of trouble started when 
people argued too long on the 
nature of self, and move too little 


to that personal and _— spiritual 
experience in which alone _ its 
meaning could be learnt. He con- 


tends that anatta is not a doctrine 
but a matter of experience. 

S. R.Wijayatilake in ‘‘The Buddha 
Smiles’, defining Peace as ex- 
pounded by the Buddha on one side 
and the heads of great States of this 
age on the other, says the former 
preached Peace in the language of 
Peace while the latter advocated it 
in the language of War. This is the 
vital difference which national and 
international statesmen of today fail 
to understand. 

For the wealth of information 
presented in the interesting and 
instructive article in ‘Theravada 
Adhidhamma’’, Ven. Mirisse Gunasiri 
Maha Thera deserves the thanks of 
all those who are eager to compre- 
hend the purest truth. The learned 
Thera has taken great pains to 
present to the student the seven 
books of Abhidhamma. 

In Amarasiri Weeraratne’s “The 
Three Characteristics of Existence” 
an analytical insight into the three 
cardinal features of life is vividly 
presented to the lay reader in the 
most understandable language. 

The Annual consists of sixteen 
articles, three colour plates and a 
number of black and white prints. 

Other contributors include C. E. 
Godakumbure, G. D. Weerasinghe, 
M. R. Ratnajinendra, S. B. Rajput, 
W. Pachov and Leonard Zyablin. 


V. de S. 
A BI-LINGUAL 
ANNUAL 
THE BUDDHIST VESAK NUM- 


BER : 2505-1961. Published by the 

Colombo YMBA Rs. 3. 
THIS year’s Vesak Number of 

the Colombo Young Men’s 

Buddhist Association is a bi-lingual 
one — English and Sinhala. This 
number combines the January-April 
issues also of The Buddhist, the 
monthly publication of the YMBA. 

Although the entire publication 
has not come up to the standard 
of the previous issues in recent 
years, this year’s number. also 
contains a number of articles by 
well-known writerson Buddhism, 
including the Ven. Narada Maha 
Thera, Dr. R. Powel, the Ven H. 
Saddhatissa Thera and the Ven. 
Piyadassi Maha Thera. 
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In a leading article entitled ‘Our 
Religion is the Basis of our Culture’, 
Mr. Maithripala Senanayake, Minister 
of Cultural Affairs, details some of the 
activities of the Cultural Ministry. 
Among other steps taken to foster 
Buddhism, he refers to the trans- 
lation of the Tripitaka into Sinhala, 
a significant undertaking of the Gov- 
ernment. 

“A highly competent and authori- 
tative committee of bhikkhus has 
been set up to do the translation 
work and up to now six volumes 
of the Tripitaka have been released”, 
writes the Minister. 

“The Buddhist View of the Con- 
temporary Situation” by the Ven. 
Narada Maha Thera, which originally 
appeared in France-Asie published 
in Tokyo, is worth re-reading. This 
war-weary, restless world, says the 
Ven. Thera, appears to be almost 
morally bankrupt, although, no 
doubt, it has nearly reached the 
zenith of material progress. 

What both East and West, includ- 
ing America, could do, he asserts, 
is to combine the spiritual wisdom 
of the East with the scientific know- 
ledge of the West to evolve a golden 
era where all peoples, irrespective 
of caste, creed, colour or race, 
could live in. perfect harmony like 
ideal citizens of the world. 
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25TH ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER 


BOSAT VESAK NUMBER : 2505- 
1961. Training School Road, Calombo. 
Rs. 1.50. 


THIS number marks the silver 

jubilee of the popular pocket- 
size monthly magazine Bosat. It is 
indeed a credit to this Buddhist 
publication that it has served Bud- 
dhism and the Buddhist public for 
twenty-five long years and continues 
to do so with added vigour every 
year. It is to be hoped that this 
enthusiasm would continue for many 
years to come. 

The contributions in this year’s 
issue are of a high standard and 
familiar names, specially those of 
Buddhist monks without whose help 
as contributors it is almost impossi- 
ble to produce magazines of this 
nature, are given prominence in its 
91 pages. As many as seven articles 
have been contributed by Buddhist 
monks. 

It is heartening to see the Ven. 
Kassapa Thera, who is almost an 
invalid confined to his room, sparing 


some time to write on: ithe First 
Essential is Purity’. 

‘*Nlow that Lanka is at last autono- 
mous’’, he writes, “‘it is the duty of 
the Buddhist majority here, to see 
to it that we Buddhists of Lankaare 
true Buddhists and not merely 
labelled followers of the Buddha. 
From top to bottom the Buddhist 


house must be put in order. The 
first essential is Purity”. 
stl bee A. 
HONOURING THE 
BUDDHA 
THE MAHA BODHI VAISAKHA 
NUMBER: 2505-1961, Culcutta 
India. ; 
AS many as thirteen articles 


cover various aspects of the 
Buddha Dhamma in the Maha Bodhi 
Vaisakha Number which also carries 
with it the May. number of the 
monthly journal issued by the Maha 
Bodhi Society of India. 

These articles range from ‘‘The 
Buddha Ideal’ to ‘‘Vulgarisation’’. 
The number also contains the usual 
“Diary Leaves of the late Ven. 
Anagarika Dharmapala’, and an 
account of the visit of Queen Eliza- 
beth Il and the Duke of Edinburgh 
to Isipatana. 

The Editorial points out that 
along with the spirit of jubilation 
on Vesak Day it should be noted 
that ‘“‘If we honour the Buddha 
most when we faithfully follow his 
example, as none who has carefully 
studied the records of his Teaching 
can doubt, surely for afew minutes at 
least on the Vaisakha Purnima Day, 
if not for an hour or more, we ought 
to withdraw from external celebra- 
tions, concentrate the mind, and try 
to fathom the significance of the 
Teaching within’. 

“Our Homage to Rabindranath 
Tagore’’ by Kalidas Nag and Notes 
and News conclude the magazine. 


A. 


THE GOLDEN LOTUS 


This periodical, now in its sixteenth year, 
is published in the United States of 
America. It is dedicated ‘to those who 
seek The Way,’’ to Buddhism and to 
Eastern Philosophy. 


ae 


Sample copies on request. 
Subscription Sh. 2.50 per annum, ten 
numbers and index, 


THE GOLDEN LOTUS 
608, West Upsal Street, 
Philadelphia, 19, Pa, 
U.S.A. 
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NIRVANA, THE ULTIMATE 
REALITY — | 


By K. N. Jayatilleke 
(Ceylon) 


AJIRVANA or Nibbana is con- 

sideredto be “‘the reality” (sacca) 
or “the ultimate reality” (parama- 
sacca) in Buddhism. It is also a 
state of perfection (parisuddhi) or 
the highest good (parama-kusala), 
which, at least, a few can attain in 
this life itself. 

It is the summum bonum, which not 
only all human beings but all 
beings in the universe should seek 
to attain. For unless and until they 
attain it, they are subject to the 
unsatisfactoriness and insecurity of 
conditioned existence, however 
pleasant it may be for a short or 
even a long period of time. 

As with some of the other Buddhist 
concepts, the term Nirvana has 
sometimes been misunderstood by 
scholars. It is also by no means 
clear that all Buddhists understand 
the meaning and significance of 
the term in the way in which it was 
understood in the early Buddhist 
texts. Some have considered Nir- 
vana to be a state of annihilation. 

Others deem it to be identical 
with Divinity and identified Nirvana 
with the Brahman of the Upanisads. 
Yet others who regarded the Bud- 
dha as an Agnostic thought that he 
had no clear conception about the 
nature of Nirvana or was in fact 
unconcerned about it since what was 
important was to find a solution to 
the problem of human anxiety and 
suffering rather than be concerned 
with the nature of ultimate reality. 


Conclusion 


A knowledgeable Western psycho- 
logist, who recently made a careful 
and enlightening study of the psy- 
chology of Nirvana in the light of the 
statements of the Pali Nikayas 
arrived at the tentative conclusion 
that ‘“‘the Nibbana of the Nikayas 


is then a transformed state of per- 
sonality and consciousness.”’ 

“In none of the innumerable cases 
where the attainment of Nibbana 
is referred to as the destruction of the 
obsessions, is it ever suggested that 
this transformation is not enough: 
the new state is the end of suffering” 
(Rune Johansson. The Psychology 
of Nirvana, George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., London, 1969, p. III). 

Finally, there are those who 
would assert that Nirvana is a trans- 
cendent state of reality which the 
human mind, limited in its concep- 
tions, cannot intellectually compre- 
hend. 


| 


POYA DAYS IN 


APRIL 
April 6 Monday 
April 14 Tuesday 
April 21 Tuesday 
April 28 Tuesday 


SSNS 

What then is the correct answer, if 
such an answer is possible? It is only 
a careful study of all the authentic 
texts, which can suggest an answer 
to this question. 

The term Nirvana (Pali, Nibbana) 
is claimed in the Buddhist texts to be 
pre-Buddhistic in origin, although 
the term as such is not to be found 
in the extant pre-Buddhistic litera- 
ture. The Brahmajala Sutta refers 
to several schools of thought, which 
put forward different ‘“‘theories about 
Nirvana that could be attained in 
this life’ (ditthadhamma-nibbana 
vada). 

The thinkers who foisted these 
theories resembled in some respects 
the modern Existentialist philosophe- 
rs who are concerned about the so- 
lutions to the problems of human 
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anxiety and suffering and have 
found various theories concerning 
the nature of authentic living, which 
gives inner satisfaction to people 
and makes it possible for them to 
escape their boredom and anxiety. 

In other respects, these thinkers 
resemble the mystics of the different 
traditions. 

What concerns us here is the 
meaning of the term Nirvana. The 
first school of thought held that the 
soul experiences the highest Nirvana 
in this life (parama-ditthadhamma- 
nibbana) when it is fully engrossed 
and immersed in the enjoyment of 
the pleasures of the five senses. 

Some of the other schools, how- 
ever, held that sense-pleasures were 
not lasting and were a source of 
unhappiness and that the soul truly 
experiences the highest Nirvana in a 
contemplative state in which one is 
detached from sense-pleasures and 
aloof from morally evil states of 
mind. In these contexts we find 
that the term Nirvana is used to 
denotea state of positive happiness. 

On the other hand, when we 
examine the pure etymology of 
the term,'we find that word is formed 
of the components. the prefix nir 
and the root va, meaning ‘to blow’. 
The word would therefore mean the 
‘blowing out’ or ‘extinction.’ 

On the occasion on which the 
Buddha finally passed away into 
Nirvana, Anuruddha describes the 
Parinirvana of the Buddha as ‘‘the 
final liberation of mind was like the 
extinction of a lamp” (pajjotass’eva 
nibbanam vimokho cetaso ahu ti(D. I 
157). 

In the word Nirvana, therefore, 
we have a term which means both 
‘extinction’ as well as “‘the highest 
positive experience of happiness.” 
Both these connotations are impor- 
tant for understanding the signifi- 
cance of the term as it is employed 
in the Buddhist texts. 

The meaning of ‘extinction’ easily 
lent itself to the annihilationist 
interpretation of Nirvana. ‘The 
individual’ according to Buddhism 
was in fact a process or a “‘stream 
of becoming” (bhava-sota) continu- 
ing from life to life, which in the 
human state was conditioned by 
heredity, environment and the psy- 
chological past of the individual. 

The Buddha approved the use 
of the following language to describe 
the nature of individual existence 
on one occasion: ‘‘I did exist in the 
past, not that I did not, I will exit 
in the future, not that I will not and 
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I do exist in the present, not that I 
do not (... atth aham etarahi naham 
natthiti D. 1,200). 

We must not forget that the 
Buddha held the view that ‘“‘nothing 
exists” (sabbani natthi) because every- 
thing passess away as one extreme 
point of view. The Buddhist critici- 
sm of the Materialist’s position was 
that the Materialist posited without 
reason “‘the destruction of an exis- 
tent individual” (sato sattassa-ucche 
dam). 

When the Buddha himself was 
charged with being an Annihilatio- 
nist with regard to his teaching about 
Nirvana, he countersit by saying that 
this was a gross misrepresentation 
of his teaching on the part of some 
of the other religious teachers (M. I. 
140), Inthe same context, the Buddha 
gives his reason for saying so. 

When a person’s (bhikkhu’s i.e. 
monk’s) mind becomes finally eman- 
cipated (vimuttacittam). even the 
most powerful and intelligent gods 
(sa-Brahmana) of the cosmos are 
unable to trace where the conscious- 
ness of such a Transcendent One 
(Tathagata) is located. 

It is stated that this is so even 
while he is living. For, says the 
Buddha, such a Transcendent One 
cannot be probed (ananuvejjo) even 
in this life. 

When one’s mind is emancipated, 
it does not become a dormant nonen- 
tity. If so the Buddha and the 
Arahats should have been apathetic 


individuals unconcerned about any- 
thing after attaining liberation. Ins- 
tead, when the mind is purged of 
greed, hatred and ignorance it is 
transform2d and shines with its 
natural lustre. It can then act 
spontaneously out of selflessness 
(caga), compassion (metta) and under 
standing (panna). 

The Transcendent One or the 
Tathagata, a word used both of the 
Buddha andthe Arahats, cannot be 
measured by the conditioned cons- 
tituents of his personality (khandha) 
such as the body, the feelings, 
the ideas, the conative activities and 
the acts of cognition. 

Freed from reckoning in terms of 
these constituents of his personality, 
he is said to be “‘deep’’ immeasurable 
and unfathomable like the great 
ocean” (gambhiro appameyyo duppa- 
riyogalho seyyatha mahasamuddo, 
M. 1.487). Qualities like compassion 
(metta) and the other divine modes 
of behaviour (Brahma-vihara) we 
may note are called “‘the innitudes” 
(appamannayo). 

Such an emincipated person, the 
depths of whose mind cannot be 
plumbed, it is said, cannot be 
considered to continue to exist after 
death (uppajjati, hoti parammarana) 
as an individual (whose existence is 
invariably self-centred and conditio- 
ned) nor to cease to exist or be 
annihilated at death (na upajjati, na 
hoti parammarana). Neither descrip- 
tion was apt for these reasons as 
well as for others. 


SEIS 


The Ven. Pandita Medagama Vajiragnana Thera of the London Buddhist Vih- 

ara, handed over a purse of £250 collected from Londoners, to the Ambass- 

ador of South Vietnam in London to be sent to the World Buddhist Social 
Service Organisation in Saigon. 
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AMERICAN YOUTH AND 
THE BUDDHA 


By S. Cromwell Crawford* 
(Hawaii) 


T? speak of the Buddha as a man 
for all seasons is to celebrate his 
diverse appeal to all sorts and 
conditions of men. We do him 
injustice, when we confine the Bud- 
dha to Buddhists. As a matter of 
historical record, atheists, agnostics, 
humanists, idealists and rationalists 
have also acknowledged him as the 
Enlightened One, not so much 
because of his teaching and the 
method of that teaching. 

The Buddha had a certain style 
with which he approached life’s 
deepest problems. It is this style 
which appeals to men whose mental 
moods are otherwise as diverse as the 
four seasons of the year. The 
Buddha is not only a man meant for 
monks and monasteries, but for 
minds that include some of the 
greatest thinkers of all time—Spi- 
noza, David Hume, William James, 
Bertrand Russell and T. H. 
Huxley—to mention only a few. 

However, for young people today, 
the true measure of a man is not 
his meaning for others but for 
themselves. Therefore, the crucial 
question is: Can the Buddha “turn 
on’ the members of the now genera- 
tion? These young people find 
themselves trapped in a winter where 
the old values are dead and the new 
values are not yet born. Our young 
people have seen through the hollo- 
wness any hypocrisy of the older 
generation, but while they have 
brought many problems to light, 
they lack the answers to these 
problems. 

If youth turn to the Buddha for 
cut-and-dried answers to the prob- 
lems of sex, race and violence, they 
shall be disappointed. The Buddha 
does not offer men a manual of 
“sight” and ‘‘wrong” but a certain 
approach to all of these problems. 
The Noble Eight-fold Path is mista- 
kenly taken for a code of morality. 
It is a style of life. In view of all 
this, what was the Buddha’s 
approach and how relevant is his 
style for the dilemmas of twentieth- 
century men trapped as they are in a 
winter of discontent? 


*Mr. S. Cromwell Crawford is Assistant 
Professorof Religion, University of Hawaii. 
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First of all, the Buddha’s style is 
one of healthy skepticism. He does 
not even apologize for being irre- 
verent. There are no sacred cows 
for his rebel. Nor does he wish his 
own ideas to be protected by reveren- 
tial taboos. 

Accept not what you hear by report, 
accept not tradition: do not hastily 
conclude that ‘it must be so’. Do not 
accept a statement on the ground that it is 
found in our books, nor on the supposi- 
tion that ‘this is acceptable’ nor because 
it is the saying of your teacher.! 

It was this rational outlook which 
made the Buddha challenge the 
authoritarianism of those teachers 
who claimed they had an infallible 
knowledge of God. In the Tevijja 
Sutta the Buddha exposes thehollow 
piety of those who say they have 
personally encountered Brahma. He 
likens them to a man in love, the 
only trouble is he does not know 
who his lady-friend is, or like a 
builder who constructs a stairase but 
does not know where the palace is 
to be! 

It is this questioning style that 
makes the Buddha attractive to 
American youth. Today’s youth 
are vociferous in their skepticism. 
What irks the Establishment is their 
calling in question values that have 
been considered as eternal as the 
Vedas; values such as “‘my country 
right or wrong,” premarital chastity, 
material success, civil obedience, 
etc., etc. The elders of my generation 
clearly delineated the meaning of 
God and told us how the good life 
must be lived. Today’s “swinger” 
refuses to accept any of the old 
formulas that made his father a 
“success.” The chances are, he 
does not even wish to be a “‘success.” 
Perhaps he is one already! 

This split between the generations 
because of the critical attitude of the 
youth is well illustrated by ‘The 
Graduate’, an excellent movie. Ben- 
jamin Braddock is a product of the 
affluent society. All of his life he 
has been surrounded by automo- 
biles, swimming pools and all the 
gadgetry that money can buy. Having 
grown up in the lap of luxury, he 
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takes his affluent environment for 
granted. He uses affluence; he does 
not allow affluence use him. A 
swimming pool is not to be worship- 
fully admired in terms of dollars 
and cents—it’s for a dip, that’s all! 

On the other hand, for the parents 
who have presumably come through 
the Depression, all of these fine 
objects are invested with sacred mea- 
ning. They even make Benjamin feel 
like one of the objects: the product 
of an expensive eastern education. 
Benjamin has the feeling that some- 
thing is wrong with all of this, and 
should he be in doubt as to what is 
right and proper, one of his father’s 
friends takes him aside to counsel 
him. 

With a glass full of expensive 
bourbon and scotch in his hand 
he says: “Ben, I want to say one 
word to you, just one word.” And 
as everyone is holding his breath 
to hear this magic word, it comes out 
loud and clear: ‘‘Plastics. There 
is a great future in plastics.” At this 
point all of the youngsters in the 
theatre howled asthe movie went on 
to poke fun at our plastic society. 
Here is a man who thinks plastics, 
eats plastics, drinks plastics, sleeps 
plastics, dreams plastics. He is a 
plastic member of a plastic society. 
“There is a great future in plastics!” 


A New Breed 


As an educator, I am gratified by 
my encounter with a new breed of 
students who are sensitive to the 
fact that our commercialised society 
is in deep trouble, and like ‘“‘The 
Graduate” they are anxious to 
discover what meaning this has for 
them. On most campuses the stu- 
dent body is a no-nonsense body. 
Students are not content to swallow 
everything a professor has to say 
and then regurgitate the material at 
examinatton time. Thus, it is not 
my gripe that students are questio- 
ning; the trouble is they are not 
questioning enough. 

In putting serious questions to 
the Establishment there is the ten- 
dency to get carried away without 
taking stock of themselves. Students 
correctly expose the hypocrisy of the 
government in destroying whole 
populations and ancient cities in Viet 
Nam, all in the name of democracy. 
But student rebels are also falling 
into the trap of inconsistency when 
they destroy university buildings 
and disrupt classes in the name of 
education! 
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At this point the sixth step in the 
Noble Eight-fold Path is highly 
relevant. Right Effort is enjoined 
because men deceive others part of 
the time, but they deceive themselves 
most of the time. Hence the need 
for critical self-observation to ferret 
out the evil motives which create a 
schizoid situation between our prea- 
ching and practce. Through habi- 
tual self-examination we can discover 
the rationalizations which cause this 
inner split. 

Speaking further to this problem, 
the Buddha’s approach is one of 
tolerance. This is a moral stance 
which the impulsive Westerner 
knows very little of because it is 
mistakenly taken for compromise 
and lack of conviction. In India, 
tolerance is a duty, not a mere 
concession. It helps keep the lines 
of communication open between 
you and your adversary, thus preven- 
ting polarisation. American society 
is not only being paralyzed by a 
generation gap but a communica- 
tion gap, and the Buddha shows 
us the only possible way the latter 
problem can be solved. 

It is related that upon entering a 
public meeting place at Ambalatthika 
the Buddha saw some of his followers 
oe 
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criticising a Brahmin who had made 
derogatory remarks about the Bud- 
dha’s personal religion and _ the 
Order of Mendicants he had esta- 
blished. Gautama said: 

Brethren, if others speak against me, 
or against my religion, or against the 
Order, there is no reason why you should 
be angry, discontented, or displeased 
with them. If you are so, you will not 
only bring yourselves into danger of 
spiritual loss, but you will not be able 
to judge whether what they say is correct 
ornot correct. 

These words were uttered 2,500 
years ago, but who can doubt their 
enlightening relevance for the break- 
down in communications between 
young Americans and older Ameri- 
cans, between Black Americans and 
White Americans. 

A second feature of the Buddha’s 
style is his humanism. His supreme 
interest is to understand the concrete 
human situation sothat he may help 
men attain all the values that life 
has to offer. In this pursuit he 
detaches the ethical life from all 
relationships with a deity. The 
purpose for not bringing God into 
the picture is purely pragmatic. In a 
parable he says: 

A man is hit by a poisoned arrow. His 
friends hasten to a doctor. The latter 
is about to draw the arrow out of the 
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write with ? Both, we think. 
‘PEACOCK’ 


They have a certain special 


wound. The wounded man, however 
cries: ‘Stop, I will nothave thearrow dra- 
wn out until I know who shot it, whether 
a woman or a Brahmin, a Vaisya or a 
Sudra, to which family he belonged, 
whether he was tall or short, of what 
species and description the arrow was 
and so on’. What would happen? The 
man would die before all these questions 
were answered. In the same way the dis- 
ciple who wished for answers to all his 
questions about the beyond, and so on, 
would die before he knew the truth about 
suffering, the origin of suffering, the 
cessation of suffering and the way to 
the cessation of suffering.2 
Thus, the Buddha’s style is not 
speculative but pragmatic. His aim 
is not to interview the Creator 
but to investigate creation in terms 
of the concrete task of self-control. 
The Buddha was practical enough 
to know that when God is brought 
into the human ‘situation, man 
ceases to cultivate his own capacities 
and depends instead on the grace of 
God. Instead of looking to some 
external power, man must look 
inside himself for it is solely in his 
power that the possibilities of good 
and evil reside. We often hear him 
say: “‘Come, disciples, lead a holy 
life for the extinction of sorrow.” 
To achieve this end he offers the 


2Majjhima, 63. 
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Noble Eight-fold Path. By ascen- 
ding this ladder of perfection, we 
can attain our goal in this life. 

The Buddha does not offer pie-in- 
the-sky-bye-and-bye. He presents 
us with a vision of life which can be 
attained within this mortal span. 
Here is an optimistic view of human 
nature, admirably suited to the 
demands of our dangerous age. 
Such a positive anthropology must 
needs supplant the debilitating pessi- 
mism of Christian doctrine with its 
morbid dwelling on Original Sin 
and salvation sola gratia. 

Signs of change are apparent as 
we discern humanistic developments 
in our youth culture. Within this 
culture, the focus is upon the value 
of all of human life and the opti- 
mistic recognition of its tremendous 
potential for good. Today’s young 
man in his serious quest for self- 
construction “‘stalks love like a wary 
hunter.” He has no time or target 
for hate. Having grown up with 
fallout in his milk, he knows the 
terrors of the bomb and would 
have the Establishment ‘‘make love, 
not war.” Aside from the heinous- 
ness of killing, prejudice is another 
taboo in the humanistic culture of 
our youth. 

The campaign that the Buddha 
waged in sixth-century India against 
the evils of caste which not only 
dehumanized the lowly Sudra but 
the Brahmin also, is being repeated 
today by American youth. These 
crusaders of a fierce equality have 
done more for the integration of the 
races within an infinitesimally short 
space of time than the Christian 
Church or even the self-righteous 
liberals of the Establishment. The 
Buddha may not consciously be 
their hero, but they certainly have 
his style. 

Athirdimportant aspectoftheBud- 
dha’s style was his existential posture. 
Let me explain what I mean. You 
know the proposition, “‘All men are 
mortal.” No one has ever questio- 
ned the validity of this proposition. 
But this philosophical generalization 
has no more enriched man’s self- 
understanding than Plato’s definition 
of man as a ‘“‘featherless bi-ped.” 
However, when you say, “I am 
going to die in the next 25 years,” 
then the philosophic axiom becomes 
your existential concern. _ 

The Buddha had this kind of a 
concern. He insisted, life must be 
lived on the existential level—the 
gut-level. This is what the first step 
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of the Noble Eight-fold Path signifi- 
es. He is talking about Right Views. 
The reference is not to some casual 
opinions entertained by the intellect. 
Rather it means that you must 
discover truth in the deepest depths 
of your being. Truth is not truth 
until you experience it for yourself. 
To Socrates, ‘the unexamined life is 
not worth living.’ To the Buddha, 
the unlived life is not worth exami- 
ning. 

Young people are quick to grasp 
the Buddha’s way to truth because 
they are discovering through delib- 
erate sensitivity exposure, the central 
place of experience as a means of 
knowing and growing. Old dogmas 
handed down bytradition are rejected 
because they do not square with 
present day experience. The tea- 
ching of our religious and education- 
nal systems are being disregarded 
precisely at those points where they 
categorize and generalize those ex- 
periences of life which just cannot be 
placed in neat little boxes. Direct 
encounter with the facts oflife is 
making them question what is 


“normal” and “natural” in such 
things as love, courtship and 
marriage. Today’s youth reject the 


post-Renaissance idea that sexual 
feelings are like chrysanthemums 
which bloom best when they are 
vigorously cut back. They are demo- 
lishing the unrealities of romantic 
love and are getting down to the 
“nitty-gritty” facts of real love. 

Further, living experience means 
taking the present more seriously 
than the past or the future. This, 
too, was the fundamental orientation 
of the Buddha. The Great Sage 
was only concerned about the empiri- 
cal world and of making sense of 
life in the here and the now. He was 
not concerned about preparing for 
another life but living this one to its 
fullest. 

This immediate philosophy of the 
Buddha seems tailor-made for the 
sense of the immediacy of life as 
young people are experiencing it. 
My generation was always waiting. 
We were waiting for someone to be 
born; waiting for someone to die; 
waiting for some dream-boat to 
come home. We never started 
living. We were always waiting to 
live. But young people are not 
busy preparing for life. They are 
busy living life. You catch this in 
the slogans of the Now Generation: 
“Action Now!” “Drop out Now!” 
‘Black Power Now!” Buell Gallag- 


her, president o the City College 
of New York, sums it up in this way: 
“This generation has no utopia, 
Its idea is the Happening. Let it 
be concerete, let it be vivid, let it be 
personal. Let it be NOW!’3 

The Buddha is undoubtedly a 
man for all seasons, but what this 
should pre-eminently mean for you 
young people, is that he is THE man 
for you NOW! 


3Quoted in Time, January 6,1967, p.20. 


Letters to the Editor 


Appeal from Buddh- 
ist Society of India 


THE Buddhist Society of India, 

Marikuppam, Kolar Gold Fields, 
India, is one of the oldest established 
Buddhist organisations in India 
which was founded in 1907 by the 
late Pandit C. Ayodhidass of Madras 
who was ordained by the Ven. 
Sumangala Maha Nayaka, Principal, 
Vidyodaya College, Ceylon. He 
was a close associate of Col. H. S. 
Olcott of America, founder-president 
of the Theosophical Society, Adyar, 
Madras. 

The first founder-president of this 
society was the late Mr. M. Y. 
Murugesam. Much of the activi- 
ties have been launched by this 
society through the painstaking and 
sustained efforts of the Sasanathaya- 
ga M. Y. Murugesam, the Buddhist 
philanthropist who started branches 
at Champion Reef, Hubli, Bangalore, 
Tirupattur and Coorg. 

This society has been responsible 
for the spread of Buddhism amongst 
various sects of people, and there was 
a general awakening of the people. 

A primary school was started in 
1907 with the late Mr. I. N. lyakannu 
Pulavar, a Buddhist poet, asa teacher. 
Now the school has been upgraded 
as a higher primary school upto VII 
standard. The Ven. Bhikku Ariya- 
siri Thera of the Maha Mahinda 
International Dhammadhutha Soci- 
ety of Ceylon is one of the patrons 
of the institution. 

In June, 1908, one thousand 
people took pancha seela under 
Irish Bhikku V. Visuddha. Bhik- 
kus from Ceylon, Ireland, Burma 
and Siam stayed in the monastery 
attached to the Buddha Vihar of 
this society. 

Prof. P. Lakshminarasu (author of 
Essence of Buddhism) and Gettai- 
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malai Srinivasam were close associa- 
tes of this society. 

Due to the increase in the strength 
of the students, the society has 
decided to construct additional 
blocks, and also to form a Cultural 
Centre for the youths, and open a 
public library for the enlightenment 
of all. 

We appeal to one and all to 
contribute their mite to fullfill our 
great endeavour. 


K. Raghula 
(Hon. Secretary) 


Buddha Image for WFB 
Headquarters 


VV Ewould like to draw your atten- 

tiontothe January2513 issue of 
your fine publication, wherein it 
was mentioned in page 153 under 
the heading “‘Buddha Image for WFB 
Headquarters’’ that the said image 
had an overall height of 20 feet with a 
kneespan of 11 feet. 

It is our understanding that the 
source of this news item may be 
the September - October 2512 issue 
of our own publication the WFB 
News Bulletin, wherein the dimen- 
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sions were 20’’ and 11”, which should 
read 20 inches and 11 inches res- 
pectively. 

This we believe, is of course an 
oversight, which must have occurred 
some time or other in such a compli- 
cated, many-sided work as the 
printing of a book or a magazine. 
Our purpose is no other than to 
point out to you what might be 
later taken literally by some faraway 
naive raders. 

Aiem Sangkhavasi 
(Hony. General-Secretary. 
W.F.B., Bangkok, Thailand) 


Conflicts Waged 
in Asia 
HE world is full of unrest. Man- 
kind is plagued with distinctions 
and differences of race, religion and 
ideology. The Arab and the Jew 
conflict is about the fiercest. The 
flames of wrath are fanned by interes- 
ted Powers. They do so either by 
sale of weapons or by loans. Where 
the carcaseis eagles gather together. 
In Vietnam a Great Power armed 
with the latest and most deadly 
weapons in the name of Peace has 
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intervened. Carnage is wrought by 
raining lethal weapons from air. 
Suffering is widespread. It is not 
yet possible to gauge the havoc. 
It is so prolonged that signs are not 
wanting of a general conflagration. 

Both these conflicts are waged 
in Asia—the cradle of religion, culture 
and civilisation. It is time that 
Asians should protest with one voice. 
Let us have nothing to do with Great 
Powers who intervene with violence 
in Asia. 

Morning and evening every day 
let us generate thoughts of Metta to 
encircle the globe so that hatred 
may have no place, least of all in 


Asia. 
C. de S. 
(Ceylon) 
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Momentary Concentration: 
Reply to Rebuttal | — X 


By Kheminda Thera 
(Ceylon) 


86. THE reader would have 
noted that each of these 
yogis passed through the seven stages 
of the learner (sekha) to attain 
arahattaphala. At the first stage, 
i. €., sotapatti-magga, both of them 
are called dhammanusaris. Here I 
would like to draw the attention of 
the reader to item III of section 80, 
where it was shown that one of the 
faculties that the dhammanusari is 
endowed with is that of concentra- 
tion (samadhindriya) consisting ot 
the four jhanas. After that both of 
them pass through the remaining 
six stages of the sekha when the 
former is called kKayasakkhi and the 
latter is called ditthipatta. With the 
eight samapattis the former attains 
freedom by suppression (vikkham- 
bhana-vimutti) and with the magga, 
freedom by extirpation (samuccheda- 
vimutti). Thus he is freed twice. 
The same procedure obtains with 
regard to the two yogis who begin 
contemplation intent on saddha. 
87. It is, therefore, the ability 
on the part of the former, and the 
non-ability on the part of the latter, 
to attain the samapatiis that bring 
about the difference of attainment 
between the two sets of yogis. The 
commentary does not say that the 
latter is unable to attain jhana, 
but it does say that he is unable to 
attain the eight samapattis, which 
the former is able to attain. It is 
this alone that makes the latter 
a sukkha-vipassaka, who can 
attain jhana. 

88. The reader will remember 
that neither does the commentary 
to the Susima Sutta say that the 
arahant theras were unable to attain 
jhana. What it says is that they are 
sukkha-vipassakas with understan- 
ding (nijjhanaka), and that they are 
wisdom-freed (panna-vimutta). The 
Susima Sutta itself says that the 
arahant theras declared, when asked, 
that they had (1) not attained 
mystic power (iddhividha), (2) not 
attained the purified hearing of the 
devas (dibbasota), (3) not acquired 
the ability of knowing the mind of 
others (cetopariyanana), (4) not 
acquired the ability of seeing the 
decease and the coming to be of 
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beings (cutupapate nana), (5) not 
attained to those peaceful formless 
deliverances or emancipations that 
transcend from (ye tesanta vimokkha 
atikamma rupe aruppa). Since the 
Ven. Susima Thera did not raise the 
question of jhana with either the 
arahant theras or with the Blessed 
One, it is not discussed in the 
sutta.109. 

What the arahants were ques- 
tioned about was whether they had 
attained the vimokkhas, and this 
they denied. And the commentary 
stresses that peaceful emancipa- 
tions (santa vimokkha) means the 
peaceful immaterial emancipations 
(santa aruppa-vimokkha).110 

89. This passage is explained in 
the Kitagiri Sutta: “Behold, bhik- 
khus, a certain individual abides, 
not having, in the body, attained to 
those peaceful, formless emancipa- 
tions that transcend from, — but 
perceiving by his wisdom that the 
corruptions are extinguished. This 
individual, bhikkhus, is said to be- 
delivered by wisdom (or wisdom 
freed)’’*111 

The commentary explains : ‘‘Wis- 
dom-delivered (or wisdom-freed) 
means delivered by wisdom. It is 
fivefold by way of these — the bare- 
insight worker (sukkha-vipassaka) 
and the four who have attained 
arahatship having emerged from the 
four jhanas. In the Pali these have 
come down as excluding the emanci- 
pations (vimokkha). Accordingly 
it is said : In him who has seen with 
understanding the cankers (asava) 
are destroyed. This is called wisdom- 
delivered (or wisdom-freed) (panna- 
vimutta)’*112 

90. Here are shown the sukkha- 
vipassaka and the four samatha- 
yanika arahants. The former, we 
saw eariler (see sections 9 and 52) 
developed jhana at Purification of 
Mind before becoming sukkha- 
vipassaka, did not emerge from 
jhana to develop vipassana, but at 
sotapanna and sakadagami stages 
were possessed of jhana, and at 
arahatta-phala, as perfecter in every 
way (sabbattha paripurakari) of sila, 
samadhi and panna, was possessed 
* The Blessing, P. 294. 


of more developed jhana. The 
reader will remember that the jhana 
the sukkha-vipassaka attained earlier 
at Purification of Mind went into 
abeyance (abhava) owing to its non- 
renewal, but it was present with 
the attainment of sotapatti-magga 
as dhammanusari. When it arose 
at this stage it was a “‘jhana which is 
produced for the occasien momen- 
tarily”’ (khanikam pi uppattinibbat- 
takam jhanam). Nevertheless it was 
jhana. Thus he is vipassanayanika- 
panna-vimutta, with jhana and not, 
as the Ven. Sayadaw says, ‘‘bereft 
of jhana’. And so once more 
nijjhanaka is shown to mean 
“understanding”. And ‘the four 
who have attained arahantshi phaving 
emerged from the four jhanas’’, 
are vipassanayanika ceto-vimuttas. 

91. Therefore, (i) the Venera- 
ble Sariputta Thera and the Venera- 
ble Maha Moggallana Thera belong 
to the category of the eight-sama- 
patti attaining samathayanikas, the 
former as samathayanika panna- 
vimutta, while the latter as samatha- 
yanika ceto-vimutta; (ii) the suk- 
kha-vipassaka arahant belongs to 
the category of the non-eight- sama- 
patti-attaining vipassanayanika pan- 
na-vimuttas, while the four who 
“emerged from the four jhanas’’ 
and attained arahatta belong to the 
category of the non-eight-samapatti- 
attaining vipassanayanika  ceto- 
vimuttas. 

Here it may be mentioned that 
jhana is of three kinds, namely, 
(i) “What has only been just acqui- 
red is inferior (hina). What is not 
very well developed is medium 
(majjhima). What is well developed 
and has reached mastery is superior 
(panita)’’.113** 

The sukkha-vipassaka, though a 
jhana-attainer, obviously does not 
belong to the superior (panita) 
category. 

It will be noted here that because 
the Venerable Sariputta Thera is 
called panna-vimutta it does not in 
any sense mean that he is ‘“‘bereft of” 
samatha, because he has samatha 
of the eight samapattis and nirodha- 
samapatti as well. The term panna- 
vimutta here only stresses that he has 
reached pre-eminence, excellence, 
specialisation in the highest degree, 
in wisdom (panna), for ‘‘he hath the 
topmost place for wisdom now’’.*114 
Similarly, because the suddha-vipas- 
* Soma Thera’s translation . 


** The path of Purification, 87. 
* Psalms of the Brethren, V. 1014. 
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saka is called panna-vimutta, in 
no sense does it mean that he is 
“bereft of’? samatha either, since 
he has the samatha of jhana, though 
not of the superior (panita) kind. 
The term panna-vimutta here stresses 
that he has specialised in wisdom 
(panna), though not in the highest 
degree. So in the case of the two 
kinds of ceto-yuimuttas. 

Just as in the case of the Venera- 
ble Sariputta Thera, when consi- 
dering the expressed “‘panna-vimutti”’ 
the unexpressed ‘‘ceto-vimutti’”’ has 
to be understood, so in the case of 
the sukkha-vipassaka, when consi- 
dering the expressed “‘panna-vimutti’’ 
the unexpressed ‘“‘ceto-vimutti’’ has 
to be understood. 

93. Afurther description of the 
sukkha-vipassaka is given in the 
first sutta quoted by the Ven. 
Sayadaw at the beginning of his 
article. There he renders ‘‘jhana- 
bhinnanam abhavena’’ as “‘bereft of 
jJhana and abinna’’. And he con- 
tinues: ‘“‘Here Jhanabhinnanam 
should not be construed as ‘jhanena 
nibbatta jhanassa va abhinna jhana- 
bhinna’ in the form of tappurisa 
compound. Because, if so constru- 
ed, ‘jhanabhinna’ will mean only 


abhinna and not jhana, contradicting 
thereby the attha vimokkha (eight 
deliverances) mentioned in the Putta 
Sutta’’. For a detailed discussion, 
see section 103 below. 

94. Again, the Ven. Sayadaw 
has quoted the following passage of 
59 words from the Putta Sutta: 
*‘And how, monks, is a person a 
blue lotus recluse? Herein a monk, 
by destroying the asavas, has rea- 
ched the heart’s release, the release 
by wisdom that is free from asavas 
and having realised it abides therein. 
Yet he does not abide experiencing 
with his own person the eight 
deliverances. 

“Thus, monks, is a person a 
blue-lotus recluse”’. 

95. The first 37 words are used 
to describe the most important 
thing concerning the samanapun- 
darika, namely, the destruction of 
the cankers (asava); and that, he, 
being cankerless (anasava), is a 
ceto-vimutta and panna-vimutta. This 
concerns his attainment. His non- 
attainment is stated in the next 13 
words. The balance is used to 
state the conclusion. But the Ven. 
Sayadaw notes only the 13 words, 
dealing with the non-attainment, 


and is only concerned with inter- 
preting ‘‘abhava’”’ used in the com- 
mentary as “bereft, to suit his 
theory that the ‘‘sukkha-vipassaka”’ 
arhant is not a “jhana-attainer”. 
Further, he continues: “If he is not 
a jhana-attainer, it is undeniable 
that he attains Purification of Mind 
not by means of absorption con- 
centration (jhana-samadhi), but by 
means of momentary concentration 
in the course of vipassana contem- 
plation”’, and so on. 

96. We have already seen that 
both the ceto-vimutta and the panna- 
vimutta are jhana-attainers. Though 
the commentary to this sutta has 
not explained these two terms, it 
explains them elsewhere, for ins- 
tance: (i) ‘‘ceto-vimutti means 
phala-samadhi, panna-vimutti means 
phala-panna (cetovimutti ti phalasa- 
madhi pannavimutti ti phalapanna 
— Mp. II, 154; 175)”; (ii) Ceto- 
vimutti and panna-vimutti mean 
phalasamadhi as well as phalanana 
(cetovimuttin pannavimuttin ti phala- 
samadhi c’eva phalananan ca — Mp. 
II, 206)”; (iii) ceto-vimutti and 
panna-vimutti mean arahatta-sama- 
dhi as well as arahatta-phalanana 
(cetovimutim pannavimuttin ti arahat- 
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taphalasamadhin c’eva arahattapaha- 
Inanan ca — Mp. III, 289)”. 

97. A fuller explanation is found 
in the following passage: ‘Here 
ceto-vimutti panna-vimutti means : 
by the word ceto the concentration 
(samadhi) asociated with arahatta- 
phala, and by the word panna that 
is associated with arahatta phala, is 
stated. There it should be known 
that concentration, being freed from 
lust (ragato vimuttatta) is ceto- 
vimutti; and wisdom (panna), being 
freed from ignorance  (avijjaya 
vimuttatta) 1s panna-vimutti. For 
this is declared by the Blessed One: 
**Monks, that which in him is con- 
centration (samadhi), is the faculty 
of concentration (samadhindriya). 
Monks, that which in him is wisdom 
(panna), is the faculty of wisdom 
(pannindriya). Thus, monks, the 
fading away of lust (ragaviraga) 
is the freedom of the mind (ceto- 
vimutti) ;the fading away of ignorance 
(avijjaviraga) is the freedom by 
wisdom (panna-vimutti). Here, 
moreover, it should be understood: 
the fruit of samatha is ceto-vimutti 
and the fruit of vipassana is panna- 
vimutti’’.115 

Thus the concentration (samadhi) 
associated with arahatta-phala is 
indicated by ceto in ceto-vimutti. 
And the samadhi of the arahant 
is that of samadhindriya, samadhibala, 
and sammasamadhi defined in sutta, 
and further explained in commen- 
tary and  sub-commentary, as 
nothing less than jhana, for he is (i) 
perfecter of concentration samadhis- 
mim paripurakari and (ii) perfec- 
ter everywhere (sabbatthaparipura- 
kari) of sila-samadhi, and panna 
(see section 52). The fruit of 
samatha is ceto-vimutti, just as the 
fruit of vipassana is panna-vimutti. 

98. The reader will remember 
that this series of articles was 
originally concerned with Momen- 
tary Concentration and Purification 
of Mind. Now, it has been shown 
that according to the suttas, and 
commentaries that ‘‘fit in with the 
suttas’’, Purification of Mind, being 
its proximate cause, must of necessity 
precede vipassana; and that it con- 
sists, not of momentary concentra- 
tion as the Ven. Sayadaw asserts 
but of jhana. This is conclusively 
proved by the following sutta pas- 
sage: “When there is no right 
concentration (i. e., the four jhanas), 
in him who lacks right concentra- 
tion, the sufficing condition of 
knowledge and vision _ of 
things as they are (i.e., tender insight 
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— taruna vipassana) is destroyed, . . . 
When there is right concentration, 
he who is endowed with right 
concentration, he is endowed with 
the sufficing condition of knowledge 
and vision of things as they are” 
(see section 4). Though this evi- 
dence is in itself adequate for the 
purpose, a mass of supportive evi- 
dence has been placed before the 
reader already. As a result, the 
Ven. Sayadaw, finding his position 
untenable, has taken up the extreme 
view that the ‘“‘sukkhavipassaka 
arahant is not a jhana-attainer’’. 
Though he introduced this view 
covertly in the January 1968 issue 
of World Buddhismin the April issue 
he states it openly. The position he 
has now adopted is: If the suddha- 
vipassaka atahant does not attain 
jhana, ‘“‘is there any necessity to 
cevelop jhana at the stage of Purifi- 
cation of Mind?”’ In trying to main- 
tain the exploded theory that Puri- 
fication of Mind consists, not of jha- 
na, but of momentary concentrati- 
on, he has had to resort to a worse 
one, namely, the absurd theory that 
the ‘“sukkha-vipassaka arahant is 
not a jhana-attainer’’. 

99. Reverting to the commen- 
tary to the Putta Sutta (see section 
94), the term ‘ bereft’” used by the 
Ven. Sayadaw to render “‘abhaya’’ 
would not cover the whole ground. 
It would only refer to the time when 
the yogi attained jhana for the 
first time at Purification of Mind and 
extending up to the time when he 
lost touch with it by neglecting to 
develop it further during the period 
of his vipassana-development. It 
would not refer to the reappearance 
of it at the magga, for “bereft” 
means ‘“forciblydeprived of, void of” 
only (Shorter Oxford Dictionary). 
Further, since ‘‘bereft’’ indicates 
violent interference,* it is inapplica- 
ble here. On the other hand 
“abeyance” is more appropriate, 
for it means: (i) ‘‘a state of suspen- 
sion, dormant condition” (S.O.D.); 
(ii) “‘abeyance is thus in its general 
application, dormancy, with expecta- 
tion of revival’? (Synonyms Discri- 
minated —Smith). Thus “abe- 
yance”’ well describes the position 
of the sukkha-vipassaka whose 
jhana “having been, is not”; and 
being ‘“‘in a state of suspension’ or 


® Being participial adjective of bereave 
which means: ‘ (i) to deprive, rob, 
strip, dispossess of. (2) to rob, plun- 
der (a possessor ); to leave destitute, 
orphaned, or widowed. (3) to remove 
by violence” — S.O.D. 


“dormant, with expectation of re- 
vival”, reappears at the magga as 
“the jhana which is produced for 
the occasion momentarily”. The 
result of this disability is that he is 
“unable to produce the samapattis 
(samapattiyo nibbatetum asakkonto)” 

The Ven. Sayadaw says that ‘‘(y) 
the Commentator couples lokiya 
abhinna with jhana for the reason 
that when jhana is stated, by it is 
also meant its by-product lokiya 
abhinna....(z) ‘jhanabhinna’ must 
be construed as ‘ jhanani ca abhin- 
nayo ca jhanabhinnayo’ in the form 
of dvanda compound’’. 

As to (y), that Jlokiya abhinna 
are not by-products of jhana was 
shown in section 75 above. 

As to (z), ‘“‘the reasons for trea- 
ting jhanabhinnanam as a tappurisa- 
compound and not as a dvanda- 
compound” are given in section 
103. 

100. The Ven. Sayadaw further 
says: “(x) In the above Com- 
mentary, judging by the phrases 
‘bereft of jhana and abhinna’ and 
‘not complete in qualities’, it is 
clear that the sukkhavipassaka ara- 
hant is not jhana-attainer. (y) If 
he is not a jhana-attainer, it is 
undeniable that he attains Purifica- 
tion of Mind not by means of 
absorption concentartion (jhana- 
samadhi), but by means of momen- 
tary concentration in the course 
of vipassana contemplation. That 
being so, is there any necessity to 
develop jhana at the stage of Purifi- 
cation of Mind? Certainly not. 
(z) With all that, if anybody inter- 
prets ‘bereft of jhana-abhinna’ as 
meaning ‘vipassana contemplation 
is done without jhana as basis, in 
spite of jhana-attainment’ he is 
running counter to the Buddha’s 
teachings as well as the Commen- 
taries therof”’. 

As to (X), it was shown above (i) 
that the rendering of ‘“‘jhanabhinna- 
nam abhavena’’ as ‘‘bereft of jhana 
and abhinna’’ is inapposite; (ii) 
that the sukkha-vipassaka arahants 
are jhana-attainers, and (iii) that 
Purification of Mind which is “the 
thoroughly mastered eight 
attainments, the proximate cause of 
insight’’, has, of necessity, to precede 
vipassana-development was repeat- 
edly shown earlier. 

As to (y), in view of the above this 
argument is not valid. 

As to(z), this sutta and commentary 
deal with the samanapundarika, the 
sukkha-vipassaka khinasava. He is 
likened to the pundarika lotus which 
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The Ven. Paraduwa Pemaratana 
Thera of the Mahindarama Pali 
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some books published by the 
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C. L. Ratwatte, Ceylon’s High 
Commissioner in Malaysia. 
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edin Ceylon in the course of a tour of Buddhist shrines in Nepal, India and Ceylon. They were 


A group of Japanese arriv i 
AO ied in Colombo by Kandyan dancers. The organiser of the tour was Mr. Jim Wanigatunga who has arranged 


to bring another Japanese group to Ceylon. 


has less than a hundred petals. He, 
being in qualities incomplete, just 
as the pundarika lotus is incomplete 
as to the number of petals, is termed 
samanapundarika. Therefore when 
the Ven. Sayadaw says in this context 
that “‘with all that, if anybody 
interprets ‘bereft of jhana-abhinna’ 
meaning ‘vipassana contemplation 
is done without jhana as basis, in 
spite of jhana-attainment’’’ etc. he is 
imagining things. Nobody has said 
so with regard to the sukkha-vipas- 
saka khinasava. But perhaps he is 
confusing the statement of the 
Visuddhimagga which refers, not to 
the sukkha-vippassaka khinasava, 
but to the sukkha-vipassaka who 
is still a puthujjana at the very 
beginning of his training as described 
in the Ditthivisuddhi Niddesa. In that 
case his quarrel is with the Visudd- 
himagga (see section 9). 

101. Referring to the Samadhi 
Sutta II of the Asura Vagga of the 
Anguttara Nikaya, the Ven. Sayadaw 
says: ‘‘(a) In this Sutta, the word 
labhi and na labhi refer respectively 
to the attaimnent or otherwise 
of jhana-samadhi and vipassana. (b) 
They do not refer to the attainment 
or otherwise of padaka jhana. This 
point should be carefully noted.” 


ignorance. 


As to (a), the words labhi and 
na labhi refer to the samatha and 
vipassana-developers __ respectively. 
The important thing to note here 
is that the yogi who is versed in 
ceto-samatha learns from him who 
is versed in adhipanna dhammavipas- 
sana (shown in the Visuddhimagga 
as the 14th mahavipassana under 
magga-maggananadassanavisuddhi), 
and vice versa. Thus each is well 
equipped with both samatha and 
vipassna. Therefore this sutta con- 
tradicts the view of the Ven. Saya- 
daw that the sukkha-vipassaka is not 
a jhana-attainer. Though the 
adhipannadhammavipassana — labhi 
has concentrated only on vipassana 
from ditthi-visuddhi onwards, he has 
to gain proficiency, that is, increased 
skill, in jhana-attainment before, 
attaining the magga. For at the 
magga arise sekha-samadhi, ariya- 
samadhi, sammasamadhi, samadhi- 
bala, samadhindriya (all of which 
are the four jhanas). 

As to (b), the attainment or 


otherwise of padaka-jhana need not 
be mentioned here where each yogi 
is advanced in his own specialised 
sphere. 

102. The Ven. Sayadaw, refer- 
ring to the Majjhima Nikaya com- 


mentary passage on adhimanika, 
says: ‘(a) In this Commentary, 
pairing of srmapattilabhi adhimanika 
and sukkha-vipassaka adhimanika 
and pairing of samapattilabhi arahant 
and sukkha-vipassaka arahant point 
up to the fact that sukkha-vipassaka 
is not a jhana-attaiter. (b) If sukkha- 
vipassaka were a jhana-attainer 
pairing should not have been done 
in this manner’. 

As to (b), it has already been 
established that the sukkha-vipassaka 
whether puthujjana or ariya, is a 
jhana-attainer (see sections 76, 80, 
94, and 99). 

As to (a), the Ven. Sayadaw will 
do well to revise his conception of 
the adhimanikas according to the 
facts detailed above, for had the 
commentary been of the opinion 
“that the sukkhavipassaka is not a 
Jhana-attainer’’ the “‘pairing”’ should 
have been of jhanalabhi adhimanika 
and sukkhavipassaka adhimanika and 
of jhanalahi arahant and sukkha- 
vipassaka arahant. (See also section 


103.). 
NOTES 
109. S. I, 121 - 23. 
110. Spk. II, 127: Santa vimokkha ti, 
anga-santatayac’ eva arammana-santatayaca 
santa aruppa-vimokkha. 
(Continued on page 209) 


may all beings be well! 
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American Publicity for 
Reincarnation — 


REINCARNATION has received 
a great deal of publicity in the 
United States of America recently. 


Mr. Francis Story (Anagarika Sugatha- 
nanda), a Europeanresiding in Ceylon and 
a noted Buddhist scholar, in the course of 
a lecture tour in America discussed 
reincarnation. 

Speaking in the Episcopal Cathedral in 
San Francisco he said there was no scien- 
tific explanation for reincarnation. But 
there was a Physical force which transmit- 
ted both personality and characteristics 
and memory from one life to another. 

A second lecture on “Post-mortem and 
Prenatal Experience in Cases of Claimed 
Reincarnation” followed in Gresham Hall. 
It was sponsored by the Esalen Institute 
as part of a series of lectures on religion. 

Mr. Story said that approximately 600 
cases had been investigated by him and 
other students of reincarnation, including 
Dr. Ian Stevenson of the University of 
Virginia School of Medicine’s Department 
of Psychiatry. 

_In each case a living person had memo- 
ries of a former life. Mr. Story said that 
he had strong reasons to belicve he was 
once Chinese. Ali of his investigations 
had taken place in India, Ceylon and 
Southeast Asia, where children were not 
scorned when claiming to recall details of 
former lives. 

He showed a picture of a cute little 
Ceylonese girl in a pink dress, reports 
Lynn Ludlow in the San Francisco Exa- 
miner. Her name is Ruby, he said. 
Ruby was surprised, at the age of seven, 
that sheisa girl. ‘‘]usedtobea brother’ 
She said. The little girl recalled details 
of her former life. 

Mr. Story cited other cases. One is 
an Indian journalist who still recalls 
childhood memories of an earlier life as a 
British soldier killed in a gun battle. 

“And as Mr. Story recited similar 
Cases, it all sounded entirely possible”, 
comments Lynn Ludlow. 


DR. BANERJEE 


Dr. Hamendra Nath Banerjee, who has 
been professor and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Parapsychology since it was 
organised in 1963 at the University of 
Rajasthan, Jaipur, India, has also been 
prominently quoted in the American press 
on the subject of reincarnation. 

Dr. Banerjee was in Ceylon recently 
studying cases of reincarnation. With 
his assistants, he has investigated about 
800 cases involving the memory of a 
previous life. He has gone round the 
world several times to study cases of 
reincarnation in England, Denmark, Nor- 
way, the United States, Turkey, the Philip- 
pines and Hong Kong as well as India. 
He is now compil.ing an international 
census of such cases. y 

In an exclusive interview in the 
National Enquirer of San Francisco, asked 
whether reincarnation can be proved, Dr. 
Banerjee answered that there are a number 
of cases which seem to defy any explana- 
tion other than reincarnation. 
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He_ quoted several such cases. ‘As 
scientific investigators’’, he said, ‘‘we have 
an unesay feeling when we cannot find a 
rational explanation for an event. Rein- 
carnation must be considered as a possi- 
bility. We hope that through our investi- 
gation we can establish the theory of 
reincarnation scientifically. 

**Parapsychologists are vigorously sear- 
ching for explanations and I am certain 
that in the near future we will find them. 
If reincarnation is established, it willadd a 
new dimension to science’”’. 

He added: “In India, the idea of 
reincarnation is a familiar one. It is 
part of many peoples’ religion, part of 
their hopes”’. 

Hundreds of millions of people in India, 
Ceylon and in the Far East believe in 
reincarnation —that after they die they 
will be reborn. They believe they have 
lived on earth many times before and that 
they will live many more lives in the future. 


DR. STEVENSON 


In the Western world, few people have 
believed in reincarnation. But now the 
world-renowned American psychiatrist, Dr. 
Ian Stevenson, has investigated reincarna- 
tion using the combined methods of his- 
torian, lawyer and scientist. He has 
studied intensively the claims of 200 people 
who say they have lived before and remem- 
ber their previous life or lives. 

Dr. Stevenson is an active member of the 
American Society of Psychical Research 
and has travelled in India, Ceylon, Alaska, 
South America, Turkey etc, to study cases 
suggestive of reincarnation. 

He too, like Mr. Story and Dr. Banerjee, 
gives a number of cases of reincarnation. 
In the National Enquirer Walter Blaine 
enumerates these cases. 

“The evidence indicates that reincarna- 
tion is a fact. I think it likely that people 
have been born before and that after they 
die they will be born again on this earth’, 
says Dr. Stevenson. He said he had a 
list of almost 600 people all over the 
world who say they have been born before 
and remember something of their previous 
life or lives. 

In the West, where reincarnation is not 
well regarded, more and more cases are 
coming to light, he said, as people became 
confident that they would be _ treated 
sympathetically and not ridiculed if they 
say they are sure they were born before. 

The National Enquirer points out that 
although Dr. Stevenson and Dr. Banerjee 
are pioneers in the work of scientific 
investigation of reincarnation, several great 
scientists in the past considered the theory 
that people live many lives on earth to be a 
distinct possibility. 

Among them were scientist Thomas 
Hardy and inventor Thomas Edison. 
Huxley was a_ world-famous biologist 
and good friend of Charles Darwin who was 
responsible for the theory of evolution. 

Huxley, who died in 1895, wrote: “The 
doctrine of reincarnation has its roots in 
reality. None but the very hasty thinkers 
will reject it on the ground of inherent 


absurdity”. 

Edison summed up his belief in rein- 
carnation in these words: “The only 
survival I can conceive is to start a new 
earth cycle again”’. 

Meanwhile, Michael Barnes writing in 
the San Francisco Examiner, points out 
that millions of dollars are being spent 
on pepping up the already elephantine 
memories of complex electronic computers 
but research into the mechanics of mere 
mortal memory shows that it is far more 
fascinating than anything scence can con- 
jure up. : 


Momentary Concentration: 
(Continued from page 208) 


1i1. M.1,477: Idha bhikkhave ekacco 
pugegalo ye te santa vimokkha atikkamma 
rupe aruppa te na kayena phassitva viharati, 
Pannaya c’ assa disva asava parikkhina 
honti. Ayam vuccati bhikkhave puggalo 
Panna vimutto. 

112. Ps. UI, 188: ‘“‘Pannavimutto” ti 
“pannaya vimutto. So sukkhavipassako 
ca catuhi jhanehi vutthaya arahattam patta 
cattaro va ti imesam vasena pancavidho 
va hoti.”’ Pali pan’ ettha: attha vimok- 
khapatikkhepavasena eva agata. 

113. Vis. Mag. 86: Patiladdhamatto 
hino, natisubhavito majjhimo, subhavito 
vasippatto panito. 

114. Th. 1015: Pannaparamitam patto 
mahabuddhi_ mahamuni. 

115. Ps.1,164-65: Cetovimuttimpanna- 
vimuttin ti ettha cetovacanena arahatta- 
Phalasampayutto samadhi, pannavacanena 
tam, sampayutta panna ca vutta. Tattha 
ca samadhi ragato vimuttatta cetovimutti, 
panna avijjaya vimuttatta pannavimutti ti 
veditabba. Vuttan c’ etam Bhagatvata: 
“Yo hi ‘ssa, bhikkhave, samadhi, tad assa 
samadhindriyam. Ya hi ‘ssa, bhikkhave, 
panna, tad assa pannindriyam. Iti kho 
bhikkhave, ragaviraga cetovimutti, avijja- 
viraga pannavimutti’’ ti (A.1,61). Apic’ 
ettha, samthaphalam cetovimutti, vipassa- 
naphalam pannavimutti ti veditabba. 
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The doer of good delights in both 
(worlds); he delights ‘here’ and he deli: hts 
‘there’. He delights thinking that he has 
done good and he delights (after death) 
having gone to a state of happiness. 


* * * 


Not by hatred is hatred ever pacified 
here (in the world). It is pacified by love. 
This is the eternal law. 
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Notes of the Month 


BODY FOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF LUMBINI 


The Secretary-General of the Unit- 

ed Nations, U Thant, invited 
representatives of 13 countries, incl- 
uding India, to constitute a commit- 
tee for the development of the birth 
place of the Buddha at Lumbini in 
Nepal, as a pilgrimage and tourist 
centre. 

The other representatives invited were 
from Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Malaysia, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Singapore and Thailand. 

U Thant told the representatives of the 
13 nations that during his visit to Nepal in 
April, 1967, hehad suggested to the Govern- 
ment of Nepal that a road and accommo- 
dation be provided to facilitate pilgrimage 
and tourism. 

The Government of Nepal is anxious 
to share this sacred site with other nations 
and responded enthusiastically, said U 
Thant. 

Following the submission by the Govern- 
ment of Nepal of a development programme 
for Lumbini, a consultant mission was sent 
to Nepal to guide the development of 
Lumbini proper. 

The total preliminary cost of the project, 
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including the necessary buildings,accommo- 
dation, road and infra-structural works 
in the Lumbini area, is estimated at 5,660, 
000 American dollars to be financed by 
voluntary contributions. 

In a statement released after U Thant’s 
Meeting with the representatives of the 
13 nations, the Secretary-General said: 
“It is strongly hoped that Buddhist coun- 
tries, nations with Buddhist traditions and 
friendly nations as weil as institutions which 
would be interested in preserving this 
important centre of Buddhism, would 
give substantial support for this project 
both in cash and or in kind.” 


WFB OFFICIALS TO VISIT 
HUNGARY 


The Hony. General Secretary of the 
World Fellowship of Buddhists, Mr. Aiem 
Sangkhavasi, has informed the Maha 
Bodhi Society of Hungary, which is the 
Regional Centre of the WFB in Hungary, 
thatthe President of the WEB, Princess 
Poon Pismai Diskul, and he have planned 
to pay a visit to Budapest, capital of 
Hungary, about the 5th or 6th of next 
month. 

The the General 


President and 
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Secretary have been inyited to participave 
in the second Spiritual Summit Conference 
organised by the Temple of Understanding 
in Geneva from March 31 to April 4. 
After the conference they hope to make 
the trip to Austria and to Hungary. 
The Buddhists of Hungary, specially 
followers of the Teravada tradition, 
welcome the visit of the two WFB officials 
in the interest of the Buddha Dhamma. 


ENGLISHMAN DECIDES TO 
BECOME A BHIKKHU 


Mr. Alan Robert Randall, 40 years old, 
has decided to become a Buddhist monk. 
He was a newspaper man and his career 
included a two-year contract in Kenya. 

After completing his contract he decided 
to go to Thailand. He was a Christian 
but having read books on Budchism, 
chiefly by Mr. Christmas Humphreys, he 
became interested in Buddhism. 

He has been in Thailand for several 
months now. He has studied Buddhism 
and taken instruction in meditation under 
the Ven. Chao Khun Phra Rajasiddhi- 
muni. Then he decided to become a 
bhikkhu. 

He hopes to return to England and 
spread the teachings of the Buddha there. 
The Ven. Chao Khun agreed to be his 
sponsor in ordaining him as a bhikkhu. 


FOREIGNERS STUDY BUDDHISM 
IN THAILAND 


Four foreigners and a Thai Muslim, who 
had been ordained as Buddhist monks, are 
now undergoing meditation practice at 
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Wat Tao Kote in Thailand. The Wat has 
a well-known meditation centre under the 
supervision of the Ven. Bhikkhu Phra 
Dhammaro. 

More than 400 monks and nuns have 
studied meditation there. The Indian 
monk is 32 years old. He is the Ven. 
Naga Sen who was born in New Delhi. 
He was first ordained in Sarnath and went 
to stay at Wat Benjamabopitr in Bangkok 

efore going to Wat Kote. 

The second is a Canadian monk, the 
Van. Phra Maniwangso, aged 25. He 
wants to study Buddhism and propagate 
it in Canada. The third is a Chinese 
monk, the Ven. Phra Suriyawangso. He 
came from Hong Kong. 

The fourth is the Ven. Phra Chotiyo, 
a 32-year-old Malaysian monk who was 
ordained in Perlis. He went to study at 
Nakkon Si Thammarat in Thailand. 


THAI MONK’S LECTURES ON 
MEDITATION 


The Ven. Chao Khun Sobhana Dham- 
masudi, meditation master of the Vipas- 
sana Medication Centre and senior incum- 
bent of the Buddhapadipa Temple in 
London, visited New York and gave a 
stimulating lecture on meditation at the 
Buddhist Academy. 

The meeting was hosted by the Rev. 
Hozen Sekiand Rev. BorisErwitt. Among 
the invited guests were the Rev. Lok To 
and other monks of the Buddhist Associa- 
tion of the United Siates in Bronx, New 
York. 

The Ven. Chao Khun Dhammasudi 
was in the United States to conduct 
meditation classes at various colleges. He 
visited a number of Buddhist groups 
during his stay in the United States. 


REPORTED DEATH OF 
PANCHEN LAMA 


The Panchen Lama died late in Decem- 
ber, in a Cninese concentration camp in 
Manchuria, according to a message from 
West Berlin. 

The Panchen Lama stayed on in Lhasa 
after the Dalai Lama’s escape and accepted 
the role of a coliaborator with the Chinese. 
He was usuaily described as the “puppet” 
ruler of Tibet. 

The Panchen Lama was sent to a con- 
centration camp and it is now thought 
that the hard life there killed him. 


BUDDHIST SERVICES IN 
PRISON 


It was in November 1968 that the first 
Buddhist Service was conducted at the 
Correctional Training Facility, a State 
penal institution in Soledad, California, 
United States. : 

Attending the first service officiated by 
the Rev. Hogen Fujimato were over 50 
inmates of the institution. Some came in 
contact with Buddhism for the first time, 
some became acquainted with Buddhism 
while in the Orient, while many were 
self-claimed Buddhists at heart. 

Thereafter Buddhist services have been 
conducted each month. All inmates look 
forward to the monthly meetings. 


THE AMERICAN BUDDHIST 
CENTRE 


“Though all variety of mankind are 
present here in the United States, yet to 
date most of the intellectual and spiritual 
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wealth of Africa and Asia have been a 
closed book except for afew scholars’’, 
says the Boston Buddhist in a statement 
about the American Buddhist Centre. 

In essence the Buddha Dhamma is the 
search for truth based on facts as they 
existin reality, and experienced individua- 
lly. Buddhism is primaily a self- instituted, 
discipline of the mind, body and spirit, 
regarded as a corporate whole. It is not 
based on mere belief, material, men- 
tal or spiritual, continues the Boston 
Buddhist. 

The Centre will not condone the use of 
any psychedelic drug or any type of 
chemical for stimulating ‘‘awareness”’. 
Easy rationalisation and chemically induced 
“enlightenment” are, to say the least, 
most ineffective ways of mastery over life, 
and therefore according to Buddhist 
precepts, a very unintelligent use of time, 
energy and money. 

The atmosphere of the Centre is geared to 
the acceptance of reality without camoflage 
or hypocritical posturings. Proselytising is 
not the aim ofthe Centre. It neither 
encourages nor discourages adherents, but 
it seeks earnestly to effectively inform and 
instruct those interested in understanding 
or practising the Buddha Path to victorious 
living. 

Observance of the Buddhist Precepts of 
harmless living, not taking what belongs 
to another, avoidance of lustful action, 
discarding lying and harsh _ speech, 
abstaining from indulgence in that which 
sooner or later impairs the mind causing 
confusion, will be encouraged and practised 
by those using the services of the Centre. 


TRANSLATION OF THE 
TRIPITAKA 


A committee appointed by Ceylon’s 
Minister of Education and Cultural Affairs, 
Mr. I. M. R. A. Iriyagolle, to inquire into 
the translation of the Tripitaka has said 
that ‘‘at the present rate it will take another 
23 years to complete the printing”’. 

Forty-two sections of the Tripitaka 
translated into Sinhala from the original 
Pali text continue to await printing. Trans- 
lation of the Tripitaka was originally 
planned in 1954 as a part of the Sambuddha 
Jayanti celebrations. It was to consist 
of 31 books to be published in 60 volumes. 

The Government allocated Rs. 650,000 
for printing and publishing the Tripitaka 
and May 1956 was the deadline set for 
the completion of the work. 

During the last 16 years only 16 books 
have been translated and printed. The 16 
volumes have cost Rs. 1.2 million. The 
entire Tripitaka project is now expected to 
cost Rs. 3.2 million. 


HIGH COMMAND OF WORLD 
RELIGIOUS HEADS 


The three-day world religious conference 
at its concluding session in New Delhi, 
decided to form a high command with 
heads of all religions represented on it. 

It also decided to reorganise and recons- 
titute the World Fellowship of Religions 
which organised the conference, on the 
lines of the United Nations Organisation 
with headquarters in New Delhi. 

The conference decided to have five 
regional headquarters in Thailand, Canada, 
England, the United States and Germany 
and hold religious conferences in these 
countries next year. Religious leaders 
from 32 countries attended the conference. 


LORD AND LADY OHTANI VISIT 
BUDDHIST CHURCHES 


Lord Abbot Kosho Ohtani, Patriarch 
of the Honpa Honganji, Kyoto, and Lady 
Ohtani, made their official tour of the 
Buddhist Churches of America during 
November and December. 

The Honpa Honganji is the mother 
temple to which the Buddhist Churches 
of America is affiliated. They make these 
official visits once in a decade, although 
they have made unofficial visits to the 
United States on various occasions. 

They left Tokyo on November 6 and 
arrived in Seattle the same day. They 
left for Tokyo on December 14 immediately 
after the conclusion of their official tour. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES 
IN AFRICA AND ASIA 


For how much longer will there be 
old-style Christian missionaries in Africa 
and Asia, asks Rhona Churchill in the 
course of an article in the Daily Mail, 
London. 

Nigeria has currently had her fill, she 
writes, and she will not allow any missio- 
naries into her distressed Eastern State. 
The attitude of Nigeria has hardened 
because most of the missionaries found in 
defeated Biafra were there illegally. 

Burma has thrown out all foreign 
missionaries, India denies entry visas 
to them, Malaysia throws them out 
after five or ten years. Kenya is throwing 
out missionaries and so is Sarawak. South 
Africa grants them only 12-month visas. 

Meanwhile, a group of 29 Roman 
Catholic missionaries have been fined 
about £110 each on charges of entering 
Nigeria illegally. An afficial spokesman 
said that the group was sentenced to four 
months jail or the fine. 

The 29 missionaries —all Irish except 
for one American and one Italian — paid 
their fines. 


ANCIENT DAGOBAS 
EXCAVATED 


The Archaeological Department of Cey- 
lon has discovered 23 small dagobas 
during excavations at Kantharadai in the 
Jaffna areain north Ceylon. The Archaeo- 
logical Department has set aside Rs. 10,000 
for the conservation of these discoveries. 

A spokesman for the Department said 
that the finding would be conserved on the 
same spot where they were found. Out 
of the 23 dagobas found, the biggest is 
24feetincircumference and thesmallest is 
three feet. The finds are said to belong 
to the first century B.C. 


LIQUOR PERMITS FOR 
ADDICTS 


The Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mr. 
Dudley Senanayake, has given an under- 
taking to representatives of the Temperance 
Movement in the island that he would 
introduce a liquor permit scheme for 
addicts by 1972. 

The deputation from the Movement was 
led by the Ven. Kalukondayawe Panna- 
sekera Maha Nayaka Thera. The Prime 
Minister said that this decision was taken 
at a Cabinet meeting. He is reported to 
have said that a public anouncement on 
prohibition would be made shortly. 

According to the members of the 
deputation, the Prime Minister had under- 
taken to implement a scheme of gradual 
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Buddha in “Candy” silm: A reader in the United States in sending 


us this picture writes: 


“This is a display photo used in motion 
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a most filthy filn and something should be done to remove the 
the Buddha sequence’’. 


prohibition by giving permits to those of 
over 21 years of age who wish to take 
liquor and that no new licences to seil 
liquor will be issued. 

The Ven. Kalukondayawe Pannasekera 
Maha Nayaka Thera told the Prime 
Minister that a great deal of juvenile 
delinquency resulted from young persons 
taking to liquor. 


53 BUDDHISTS KILLED AND 
309 PAGODAS DESTROYED 


Accordingtoa messagefrom Hong Kong a 
leading Buddhist in a communist-controled, 
area of Laos has accused the United States 
of killing 53 Buddhistsand destroying more 
than 300 pagodas in five years of fighting 
in the country. 

Maha Bouakham, administrative chair- 
man of the Buddhist Association of 
Xieng Khouang Province, said that 39 
of the Buddhist monks were killed in 
enemy air-raids and the remainder by 
shells or torture. 

In bombing raids or by enemy troops 
336 pagodas were destroyed, he added. 


HANGOVERS FROM ANCIENT 
CULT 


A serious religious row is expected to 
break over a new book which asserts that 
Christianity, Judaism and Islam are no 
more than mythical hangovers from an 
ancient fertility cult, according to a message 
from London. 

The book scheduled to be out next May 
is called The Magic Mushroom and the 
Cross. It is written by 47-year-old Pro- 
fessor John Marco Allegro, a Manchester 
University LecturerinOld Testament studies 
who rates as Britain’s best known inter- 


preter of Dead Sea Scroils. 

Mr. Allegro said in an interview with the 
Sunday Mirror, London, that thousands 
of years before Christianity, secret cults 
arose which worshipped the Sacred Mush- 
room which for various reasons, including 
its shape and power as a drug, came to be 
regarded as the symbol of God on earth. 

Mr. Allegro added: “This is the basic 
origin of the storiesinthe New Testament. 
They were a literary device to spread the 
rites and rules of Mushroom worship to 
the faithful”. He suggested that “the 
stories in the Gospels and Acts were a 
deliberate hoax’’. 

He said that his researches were based 
on examinations of the oldest known 
written language, Sumerian. He said that 
the languages of the Bible derived from 
this, which means that researchers can 
trace back to the true and original meanings 
of the Testaments. 

“T will doubtless be accused by some of 
blasphemy. But these conclusions are the 
result of purely scientific dispassionate 
research’, he said. He suggested that the 
Bible is neither religious nor historical, that 
the Old Testament figures are all mythical, 
and that the very existence of Jesus is 
open to question. 


ACTRESS WHO BELIEVES IN 
REINCARNATION 


“J am convinced that I have. lived 
before’, said actress Jill Haworth. “I 
know I’ve been reincarnated. I know 
that before my present life, I was born, 
lived and died as another person’’, she 
said in an interview in New York, writes 
Joseph Cassify in the Ceylon Observer. 

She told him why she knew she had 
been reincarnated. In 1962 she was 
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making a movie near Paris. Part of the 
filming took place on the grounds of a 
huge chateau. On the first day, one of the 
technical crew asked where the bath-room 


was. 

“Without thinking I said, ‘Oh, you go 
here, then go up thestairsand it’s the seco- 
nd doorway on the left’. It wasincredible. 
Ihad never been to that house before but I 
knew what it was like inside.” She knew 
everything about the house and she was 
not wrong once. 

“T’m convinced that reincarnation is 
something that happens to all of us and 
probably more than once. Not all of us 
are made aware of it as I was’’, she said. 

There was a portrait hanging in one of 
the hallways of the house. It was a pain- 
ting of a girl who looked like Jill. She 
beiieved she was the reincarnation of that 
French girl. Jill also believed that she 
might have lived another life as an animal. 
oe believed in continuation of life after 

eath. 


REGIONAL BUDDHIST 
COUNCILS 


Regional Buddhist Councils and Vihara 
Dayaka Sabha are to be established shortly 
in Ceylon in every District Revenue officer’s 
Division. 

These two organisations are being set 
up by the Ministry of Cultural Affairs on a 
recommendation made by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Dudley Senanayake. 

They will replace the Sasanaraksha 
Samiiiyas set up by the late Prime Minister 
of Ceylon, Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike. 
The Department of Cultural Affairs has 
instructed Buddhist pubiic servants in 
each District Revenue Officer’s Division to 
start work on the organisations. 

Membership will be open to Buddhist 
public servants, members of Parliament, 
members of local bodies and incumbents 
of temples and Nayaka Theras. These 
organisations will help develop Buddhist 
learning and propagate prohibition. 


NEPALA BUDDHIST TEMPLE 
CLEANED 


The 2,000 years old Buddhist monastery, 
Sayambhunath, overlooking Kathmandu 
town in Nepal, was cleaned in connection 
with the marriage of Crown Prince 
Birendra. 

The authorities believed that the old 
monastery and temple, which is the best- 
known Buddhist temple in Nepal, would be 
the main attraction for the guests attending 
the royal marriage. 

Several small-size hippie restaurants and 
huts have come up around the monastery 
in recent years. The place is said to have 
become one of the biggest hippie centres, 
second only to California. 


UNESCO MAN IS NOW A 
BUDDHIST 


“JT am now a Buddhist and a pale Catho- 
lic’, said Mr. Luciano Maranzi, the restorer 
of ancient paintings sent by UNESCO to 
restore certain Buddhist paintings in Ceylon 
temples, at the Degaldoruwa cave temple. 

At this cave temple he is engaged in 
cleaning and conserving the paintings 
on rock walls and ceilings. Mr. Maranzi 
said he liked traditions and Buddhism 
and its monks were maintaining those in 
Ceylon, while the Vatican in Rome is 
dutting back the clock. 


Mr. Maranzi believes that the paintings at 
Degaldoruwa are a valuable asset to the 
tourist drive. 


COX’S BAZAR BUDDHIST 
SOCIETY 


The annual general meeting of the Cox’s 
Bazar Bauddha Mandir Samitiya in East 
Pakistan was held in the premises of the 
Cox’s Bazar Aggamedha Kyaung, writes 
our East Pakistan correspondent. 

The meeting was attendedby a large num- 
ber of devotees and Buddhist monks 
from all over the Cox’s Bazar sub-division. 
The Managing Committee of the Samitiya 
for the current year was reconstituted. 

Miss Bulbul Sein, daughter of the late 
Mr. Jogesh Chandra Sen, embraced 
Buddhism at the Aggamedha Kyaung in 
Cox’s Bazar. The ceremony was conduc- 
ted by Ven. U Sandawara. 


U THANT AT SHWEDAGON 
PAGODA 


The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, U Thant, worshipped at the 
Shwedagon Pagoda, Burma’s most sacred 
Buddhist shrine, during his recent visit 
to his home country. 

At the Pagoda he made a wish for the 
well-being of all peoples of the world. 
He donated about £ 101 at the shrine. 

Dressed in white Burmese jacket, 
collarless shirt and a brown longyi 
— the Burmese national dress — he was 
followed by about 500 people. He was 
paying a week-long visit to his country. 


THERAVADA ORGANISATION IN 
EUROPE 


Inacircular, Mr. Russel Webb, Secretary 
of the British Maha Bodhi Society and the 
London Buddhist Vihara, has proposed 
the organisation of a body to be called 
the European Theravada Circle. The 
purpose of the Circle will be to draw the 
Theravadins in Europe closer together. 

He states that the planned body will not 
be antagonistic to any other Buddhist body 
or organisation, but it will represent the 
sincere aspirations of those who are attrac- 
ted to Theravada. No single headquarters 
is planned, but there will be a main centre, 
for the sake of convenience and channelling 
information, in each country. Each centre 
will be autonomous. 

The object will be to maintain friendly 
correspondence with each other regarding 
Buddhist activities specially with a view to 
publishing them in existing journals in 
Europe, to exchange information on chang- 
ing Buddhist situations in the respective 
countries, to endeavour to make the 
message of the Theravada more widely 
known and appreciated, and to translate 
texts from the Pali canon and outstanding 
commentaries on Buddhism. 

The Maha Bodhi Society of Hungary 
has welcomed the proposal and is willing 
to participate in the task. 


BUDDHA STATUE OF VELUVANA 
PARK 
An eight feet high bronze statue of the 
Buddha, presented by the Japan Buddha 
Sangh to the Rajgir Buddha Society, was 


installed on February 17 at the Veluvana 
Park, Rajgir, India. 


( Continued on page 218) 
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Pinnacle Crowning 


of 


Ancient Dagoba 


THOUSANDS of bhikkhus and 

white-clad devotees were present 
at the historic pinnacle crowning 
ceremony at the Kirivehera in south 


Ceylon on February 26. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Dudley Sena- 
nayake, crowned the Kirivehera chetiya 
with a gold and silver pinnacle. This 
ancient and historic dagoba was in ruins 
and has been restored by a society of 
devout Buddhists. After the ceremony 
the Kirivehera was a magnificent sight. 

The Prime Minister reminded the people 
that the prosperity of the ancient Sinhala 
people rested on the progress of agriculture 
and religion. His aim was to restore the 
status quo once again, so that the people 
would be economically and culturally 
prosperous. 

The Kirivehera, he said, bore a long and 
chequered history—even much _ longer 
than the recorded history of the Sinhala 
people. The present generation was given 
the noble task of the reconstruction of the 
Kirivehera to its pristine glory. 

The restoration work was begun in 1962. 
The Kirivehera dates back to the very 
advent of Buddhism to Ceylon. It is said 
to stand on a spot visited by the Buddha 
himself. It enshrines a hair relic of the 
Buddha and the seat which he is said to 


have used there. 

The pinnacle of the Kirivehera, with the 
sacred Buddha relics enshrined was taken 
in a motorcade from the premises of the 
Fort, Y.M.B.A Colombo, where it was 
kept for worship by devotees. On the 
way to Kirivehera, the motorcade stopped 
at various towns to allow the people to 
offer worship. 

At an impressive religious ceremony, 
the Governor-General, Mr. W. Gopaliawa, 
and the Prime Minister enshrined the 
Buddha relics in the pinnacle. While the 
relics were being enshrined, the Maha 
Sangha chanted seth pirith. The enshrined 
relics were gifted by Ven. Narada Maha 
Thera of the Vajirarama temple, Colombo. 

The Ven. Narada Maha Thera said that 
the crowning of the Kirivehera with the 
pinnacle was a more important ceremony 
than crowning a king. They were thank- 
ful to Mr. Sam de S. Wimalaratne, who 
had spent nearly Rs. 75,000 on the pinnacle. 
Other Buddhists too had contributed 
towards its cost. 

Nearly 85 per cent of the people in 
Ceylon were Buddhists and it was therefore 
necessary to make ita Buddhist stronghold. 
Whatever government was in power, it 
was its duty to safeguard Buddhism and 
see that the rights of the Buddhists were 
upheld, said the Ven. Narada. 


The Governor-General said that the 
restoration of the Kirivehera was one of 
the greatest meritorious acts performed 
in the country. It was the generosity of the 
people that helped the Kirivehera Restora- 
tion Society to complete the noble task. 

Apart from the general public, Cabinet 
Ministers, Members of Parliament, Sena- 
tors and Diplomats were present at the 
ceremony. The restoration has cost Rs. 
1.2 million and of this amount,Government 
contributed Rs. 125,000. 


As rain penetrates into the badly that- 
ched house, so lust enters the (spiritually) 
undeveloped mind. 


As rain does not penetrate into the well 
thatched house, so lust does not enter the 
(spiritually) well developed mird. 
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WORLD BUDDHISM 


Buddhism once Flou- 
rished in Afghanistan 


BUDDHIST monuments are stili 
preserved in the valleys of 
Afghanistan, the most important 
and ancient being the innumerable 
Buddhist caves and statues carved 
out of the mountains of Bamyan. 

The two colossal sculptured images 
of Lord Buddha, the Red Buddha and the 
Grey Buddha, measuring 173 feet and 120 
feet respectively, are the biggest Buddha 
statues inthe world. 

The Gandhara art of India’s neighbour 
is the best specimen of Indo-Afghan 
genius and unity. One of the prophets 
mentioned in the Quran is Zulhifi and is 
claimed by some that it refers to Lord 
Buddha, Kifing the Arabicised form 
of Kapilavastu, the capital of Lord Budd- 
ha’s father. 

Afghanistan had been one of the great 
Buddhist countries, which had witnessed 
the influence of the Greek Menander 
(about 160—140 B.C.) and the Great 
Kanishka (about 123—153 A.C.), the 
champions of the faith. 

Baikh (Bactra), one of the historic 
cities of the ancient world, was a great 
Buddhist centre. According to Al-Muqu- 
addasi, this city used to be cailed Balkhul- 
Baliyya, the beautiful Balkh. At one 
time, the structures within the city covered 
about three square miles and its suburbs 
were full of oranges, water-lilies, sugar- 
canes and vineyards. 


IMPRESSIVE TEMPLE 


An impressive Buddhist temple, Nava- 
Vihara, was located at Balxh. The walls 
of Nava-Vihara were made of precious 
stones, covered with brocaded curtains 
impregnated regularly with perfumes. Its 
chief building stood 360 yards high, topped 
by a dome with a huge silken flag. ; 

On the sides of the main construction, 
there were 360 chambers occupied by 
monks. For every day’s worship there 
was a particular monk. On the sides of 
Nava-Vihara, seven square leagues were 
reserved for the temples and used to fetch 
huge revenues. Pilgrims from Kabul. 
India and China used to go there, and after 
worship used to kiss the hands of the 
Barmak. 

Barmak is the Afghan variation of the 
Sanskrit word Pramukh Barmak, who 
originally belonged to Kashmir, was the 
chief monk of the Nava-Vihara. He was 
the ancestor of the Barmaks (Barmecides), 
who later went to Baghdad and played a 
major role in the establishment of the 
Academy there and in the growth and 
development of Indo-Islamic culture. 

Buddhism florished in Balkh, Transoxiana 
and Turkestan before the Mohammedan 
conquest, and in later times Budddhist 
monks carried their religious practices 
and philosophy among the Muslims who 
had settled in these countries. 

Theuse of rosaries, the doctrine of fans, 
and the system of stations (maquamat) 
on the road thereto, would seem to be 
Buddhistic in their origin. 7 

There are Hellenistic influences in Sufi 
theosophy, and the later schools show 
panthestic traits derived from Buddhism 
and from Vedanticsources. 
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BUDDHIST CENTRE IN EAST 
GERMANY 


By Valerka Hill 
(East Germany) 


THE Buddhist Centre Halle was 

founded at the Martin Luther 
University, Halle, East Germany, 
in the spring of 1966. Established 
at the initiative of Professor Mode, 
Director of the Institute for Anti- 
quity Research, the Centre has been 
assigned the job of concentrating 
research into Buddhism by scie- 
ntists in East Germany. 

Halle has become the hub of 
these activities, and the Academies 
of Berlin and Leipzig, the univer- 
sities of Berlin Greifswald, Jena. 
Leipzig and Rostock, and, large 
numbers of scientific workers in 
other institutions help the Buddhist 
Centre in its efforts by contributing 
their own wealth of experience to 
this field of work. 

Research into the individual 
spheres of Buddhism once carried 
out independently by universities, 
has now been channelled. This 
spells a more meaningful and plan- 
wise employment of the experts 
engaged in this particular job. 


Year Books 


The Buddhist Centre has issued 
Year Books in both German and 
English since its foundation. The 
Year Book publishes articles by 
people on the staff of the institution 
as well as contributions from Budd- 
hologists in other countries. It has, 
above all given a wider range of 
publicity to publications which first 
appeared in various university jour- 
nals. Interesting, too,in this connec- 
tion is the fact that over 600 articles 
on Buddhism have appeared in it 
since 1945. 

Niklas Muller (1770-1851) was 
the first to propagate Indian art in 
Germany. The Religious Creed, 
Science and Art of the Ancient 
Hindus in their Original Forms and 
in the Robes of Symbolism was the 
title of Muller’s 630-paged book 
which was published in Mainz in 
1822. 

There are only a few copies left 
of this book, whose author claimed 
to be the firstin the German-speaking 
part of the world and, indeed, one of 
the first Europeans to have apprecia- 
ted the independent value of Indian 


art and defended it against the then 
still absolutely predominant classical 
ideal of beauty. 

During the 1870s it was Professor 
Ernst Windisch who made a most 
extensive study of the history of 
Buddhism in India and Ceylon, of 
the Hinayana doctrine, and of 
Theravada Buddhism (Buddhism in 
Burma, Cambodia and Vietnam). 
His pupil, Professor Friedrich Wel- 
ler, who is still working in Leipzig 
today specialized in Mahayana Bud- 
dhism (China, Japan and the Soviet 
Union). 

Buddhologists in Halle have 
always concentrated their studieson 
the archaeological aspects of Bud- 
dhism and on the history of Budd- 
hist art. The Buddhist Centre devo- 
tes much attention to past and 
present Buddhist trends to Buddhism 
which is not merely a religion, 
but the aspired new form of human 
association and which, today suppo- 
rts the peoples’ national concerns, 
be this in Vietnam, Japan, Ceylon, 
Burma or in Cambodia. 

Undergraduates from these coun- 
tries are studying in Halle and 
Professor Mode cares for the intellec- 
tual needs of students in other lands. 
It is mainly, thanks to his efforts, 
that the Buddhist Centre maintains 
direct contacts with scientists in 
India, Ceylon, Cambodia, Nepal 
and Japan. Professor Mode emi- 
grated to Ceylon and subsequently 
India during the Nazi era. He is 
still held in high esteem there not 
least for his numerous publications. 

A delegation from the National 
Council of the Indian Communist 
Party, Ven. Professor Rahula Thera, 
Chancellor of the Vidyodaya Budd- 
hist University in Ceylon, the Ven. 
Vipulasara Thera and the Ven. 
Amritananda Thera, Buddhist dig- 
nitaries from Ceylon and Nepal 
respectively, and Mr. Kaimeron 
Cambodia’s Ambassador to Czechos- 
lovakia, who presented the Buddhist 
Centre with a multi-volume edition 
of the Tripitaka, the canon of Budd- 
hist Holy Scriptures, are just a few 
of the many visitors to the Buddhist 
Centre Halle. 
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Book Reviews 


BUDDHISM AND LIBERATION 
OF UNTOUCHABLES 


GANDHI AND AMBEDKAR : by D. C. 
Ahir, Ajay Parkashan, B-5 Prehlad 
Market, Karol Bagh, New Delhi 5, 
India. Rs. 6/- 

THE agreements, disagreements 

and the achievements of two 
of India’s greatest leaders, chiefly 
on the question of the liberation of 

Untouchables, are recorded in this 

book. 

It is well-known that Ambedkar 
was the chief crusader in the move- 
ment, but Gandhi, although he 
himself at certain moments wanted 
to eradicate the system, at other 
times found reasons for its continua- 
tion. Gandhi insisted that Hindus 
must follow the law of Varna which 
teaches that each of them ‘“‘should 
earn his bread by following the 
ancestral calling”’. 

Ideologically, says Mr. Ahir, Gan- 
dhi and Ambedkar were poles 
apart and differed much in the 


Then, Consult 


To All 


approach to the problem of the 
Untouchables. Gandhi stuck to 
his ancestral faith, Hinduism, and 
Ambedkar found solace in Buddhism, 
which strictly forbade the propaga- 
tion of the caste system. 

The beginnings of the lives of 
Gandhi and Ambedkar were some- 
what similar. They both hailed 
from Western India, had their early 
education in India and studied law 
in London. 

Coming back to India, Gandhi 
had applied for a teacher’s job with 
a salary of Rs. 75 ‘“‘as he was not 
sure if he would earn enough as a 
barrister to maintain himself in 
Fombay.’’ However, the head- 
master who interviewed Gandhi 
“found him unfit for the job’. It 
was then that he left for South 
Africa in search of new pastures. 

Ambedkar was born among those 
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unfortunate people who are called 
Untouchables, ‘‘whose touch and 
even shadow would pollute the 
caste Hindu’. He suffered worse 
humiliations and difficulties than 
Gandhi in South Africa, which 
every Untouchable had _ to face 
those days. 

Even in school as a boy, Ambedkar 
was treated indifferently and often 
insulted. He had to go without 
water many a time, not because 
there was no water, but being an 
Untouchable, he had no right to 
drink from the common source. 

One day when the class-teacher 
called upon him to solve an arithme- 
tical problem on the blackboard, 
there was an uproar in the class, 
the caste Hindu children saying 
that his touch would pollute their 
tiffins kept behind the blackboard. 
He was allowed to solve the problem 
only after the tiffin boxes were 
removed. 

Other cases of such discrimination 
are recorded in the book. These 
demonstrations of hatred and humi- 
liation continued to injure the fee- 
lings of Ambedkar even late in his 
life. For instance, when he was 
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working in the Accountant-General’s 
office in Baroda, papers were 
flung at him instead of being handed 
over. 

Gandhi too was subjected to 
inhuman treatment by the Euro- 
peans when he was in South Africa. 
When he was travelling with a 
first class ticket the Europeans 
ordered him to move to a third 
class compartment. He was not 
allowed to sit with European passen- 
gers. 

It was this treatment meted out 
to him in South Africa, says Mr. 
Ahir, that brought out prominently 
to Gandhi the extent of cruelty 
and humiliation meted out to the 
Untouchables in India. 

But Gandhi did not take up the 
cause of the Untouchables with the 
same vigourand intensity as Ambed- 
kar. For Ambedkar it was the 
first and foremost cause. But to 
Gandhi it was only one of the 
problems. He said : 

“To destroy the caste system and 
adopt Western European social systems 
means that the Hindu must give up the 
principle of hereditary occupation which 
is the soul of the caste system. Here- 
ditary principle is an eternal principle. 
To change it is to create disorder... 
It will be a chaos if every day a Brahmin 
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is to be changed into a Shudra and 

Shudra is to be changedinto a Brahmin”. 

Gandhi, says Mr. Ahir, was not 
keen to give higher education to the 
Untouchables. On the contrary, he 
wanted them to engage themselves 
in their age-old ancestral dirty 
professions. Gandhi did not like 
the Untouchables fighting for their 
rights. 

It was this inhuman treatment of 
the Untouchables that induced 
Ambedkar to think seriously of the 
teachings of the Buddha which stric- 
tly repudiated the caste system. 
Ambedkar studied these teachings 
and ultimately became a Buddhist 
with thousands of his followers. 

In order to liberate the suppressed 
and oppressed masses, Ambedkar 
dinned into their ears the words of 
the Buddha: “Apply yourself to 
effort; strive for your own welfare, 
dwell heedful, ardent and resolute’. 
He told his people that they should 
abolish their slavery themselves. 

Mr. Ahir says: ‘“‘Ambedkar is 
the greatest modern crusader against 
the caste system. He condemned 
the institution of the Varna system 
in the strongest terms. And when 
he found the Hindu society not 
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worthy of reform, he called upon his 
followers to take refuge in the 
Buddha’. 

Ambedkar said in a broadcast: 

““My philosophy has roots in religion 
and not in political science. I have 
derived them from the teachings of my 
master, the Buddha. In his philosophy, 
liberty and equality had a place but he 
added that unlimited liberty destroyed 
equality, and absolute equality left no 
room for liberty. 

“The way of the Buddha is, doubtless, 
good for the down-trodden, good for 
the country and good for the whole of 
mankind. To follow this path means 
freedom from slavish mentality, freedom 
from caste rigidity and freedom from 
graded inequality as it enabled all its vo- 
aries to intermingle freely in all walks 
of life’’. + 
Ambedkar chose the religion of 

the Buddha to whom India owes an 
eternal debt. In his historical ad- 
dress at Nagpur he declared: ‘“‘I 
have taken care that my conversion 
will not harm the tradition of the 
culture and history of this Jand’’. 
When Ambedkar decided to re- 
nounce Hinduism and called upon 
his followers to embrace Buddhism, 
his followers vied with one another 
in taking refuge in the Buddha. 
*“‘Surely,’”’ comments Mr. Ahir, 
“‘the change of religion by more than 
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The ven Narada Maha Thera of Ceylon preaching a sermon 
at the Xa- Loi Pagoda in Saigon during his missionary 
tour of South Vietnam. 


half a million men and women at 
one time and at the instance of one 
man which took place at Nagpur 
on October 14. 1956, is such an 
event which has no parallel in the 
annals of religion’. 

A. de S. 


Beloved Scripture 
of Indian People 


THE BHAGAVAD GITA: Translated 
by T. L. Vaswani, Gita Publishing 
House, Mira Nagar, 10 Sadhu Vawaani 
Path, Poona 1, India. Rs. 2/-. 

ALSO called the Song of Life, the 
Bhagavad Gita is, according 

to Mr. Vaswani, the most beloved 

scripture of the Indian people. 

“For fifty centuries’, he adds, 
“some of the highest and noblest 
of Indian men and women have 
turned to it for inspiration and 
guidance in daily living’. The Gita 
has given consolation to untold 
millions. 

The Gita which is believed to 
belong to the first century BC, has 
been translated into many languages, 
and many prominent scholars like 
Emerson, Romain Rolland and 
George Russel, have paid glowing 
tributes to it. 

The message of the Gita was 
given by Krishna to Arjuna, and 
although the general theme is war, 


T, 
a 


“it is, perhaps, the greatest philoso- 
phical poem in the world’s literature’. 

The Gita is a section of another 
big book — India’s ancient epic, 
the Mahabarata. The essential tea- 
ching of the Hindu scriptures is 
given in the Gita. It gives a noble 
message of work, a gospel of action. 

The translator comments on and 
analyses each verse with copious 
notes which will be of great benefit 
to the reader. 


eS 
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Notes of the month 
( Continued from page 213) 


The installation was performed by the 
Ven Teriyo Horichu, chairman of the 
Fuji Peace Pagoda Committee of Japan. 

The Veluvana garden was presented to 
the Buddha by King Bimbisara, the then 
emperor of Magadha. The Buddha deli- 
vered several of his sermons at Veluvana. 

The statue is four feet six inches in 
breadth and weighs 1,150 kilograms. 
Mr. S. P. Tarun, General Secretary of 
the Magadha Sanskritik SAngha, thanked 
the Japanese people for presenting the 
statue. 


ASTRONAUTS AT DALADA 
MALIGAWA 


The three American astronauts, Alan 
Bean, Charles Conrad and Richard 
Gordon, during their visit to Ceylon this 
month in the course of a tour of Southeast 
Asian countries, visited Kandy. 
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ANOTHER VOLUME 
ON BUDDHISM 


Another monumental volume on 
Buddhism has come from the pen 
of Dr. Heinz Bechert, Professor of 
Indology at the University of 
Goettingen, who was in Ceylon 
recently. 

It is the second of a series on Asian 
Buddhism, the first of which was 
about Ceylon. The second volume 
deals with Burma, Cambodia, Laos 
and Thailand. It is entitled Buddism, 
State and Society in the Countries 
of Theravada Buddhism. 

In addition to the four Southeast 


’ Asian states, Vietnam is also dealt 


with in an exhaustive way because 
although it has been influenced by 
Chinese Mahayana Buddhism since 
time immemorial, it has nevertheless 
been involved in many ways in the 
fate of its Western neighbours, Laos 
and Cambodia. 

The material is arranged in the 
same way as in the first volume. 
This uniform plan allows the 
characteristic differences between 
these countries to emerge clearly. 

There are excellent brief prefaces 
on the history and customs of each 
country preceding the relevant sec- 
tions. 


Buddha Jayanthi 


Commemoratives 


WORLD BUDDHISM contemplates 
compiling a Bibliography of the Buddhist 
Era 2500. 


It is known that in connection with 
this event numerous publications have 
been released in various countries, and 
sometimes by different communities 
‘within one country. The time is ripe for 
listing all these titles in a form likely to 
be of use for the academician as well 
as the ordinary reader. 


A bibliography can only be compiled 
with the active co-operation of readers. 
WORLD BUDDHISM invites its 
devoted clientele to participate in this 
project. 


Information may be sent under the 
following heads : 


1. Name of publication (as appea- 
ring on cover or dust jacket. ) 

2. Language and country of issue. 

3. Issuing Authority (Institution, 
Society, Individual ). 

4. Year of issue. 

5. Size (number of pages and of 
illustrations— mention in case of 
latter, whether coloured or black- 
and-white ). 

6. Printer’s name and address. 

1. Price 
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They received a tumultous welcome 
when they arrived in a colourful moto- 
rcade. They left Colombo in a special 
train. After planting a tree at the Botani- 
cal Gardens in Peradeniya, they visited the 
es ne Maligawa or the Temple of the 

ooth. 


. 
Tne tnree American astronauts and their wives offered flowers 


They stood in silence as Buddhist monks 
chanted seth pirith to bless the astronauts. 
They subsequently walked into the temple 
bare-footed with trays of white jasmine 
flowers. 

They offered the flowers at the shrine of 


the Sacred Tooth Relic of the Buddha. 


at the Temple of the Tooth or the Dalada Maligawa, Kandy, 
when they visited Ceylon. 


PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 


News Bulletin of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists : Vol. 6, No. 6, Novem- 
ber-December 1969, Bangkok, Thai- 
land 


and. 

Studia Asiae: by Johannes Schubert 
(German), Part I, Buddhist Centre, 
401, Halle,German Democratic Repu- 
blic. 

Torch of Wisdom : (Chinese and English) 
No. 75, December 1969, Taipei, 
Taiwan. 

Echo of Dhamma: Vol. 5, No. 4, Mangala 
Vihara, Singapore. 

The Maha Bodhi: Vol. 78, No. 1, January 
1970, Calcutta, India. 

The China Quarterly : No. 40, October- 
December 1969, London, England. 
15sh. 

Informationsbureausfur Buddhisme : Novem- 
ber 1969, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Newsletter of the Mahayana Buddhist 
Nunnery, Vol. 1, No. 3, Tilokpur, 
India. 

The Buddha Bani: (Hindi) Vol. I, No. 1, 
Chittagong, East Pakistan. 

Suchness: Vol. 9, No. 4, September 1969, 
Chicago, United States. 
Awaken the Work: (Chinese) Kaoh- 

shiung, Taiwan. 

Boston Buddhist : Vol.1, No.1, Boston, 
United States. : 

Bodhedrum: (Chinese and English) No. 
205, December 1969, Taichung, Tai- 
wan. 

The Lion’s Roar Magazine: (Chinese 
and English) Vol.8, No. 12, December 
1969, Taipei, Taiwan. 

The Dongguk Post: Vol. 5 No. 36, 
January 1970, Seoul, Korea. 

Newsletter of the Buddhist Churches of 


America, Vol.7, No. 11, San Francisco, 
United States. 

YBA Newsletter: No. 9, November 
1969, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Sangha: Vol. 1, No. 2, November 1969 
and Vol. 1, No. 3, December 1969, 
London, England. 

Zen Notes: Vol. 16, No. 11, November 
1969, New York, United States. 

Newsletter of the Friends of the Western 
Buddhist Order, No. 6, Autumn 
1969, London, England. 

Gandhi and Ambedkar: by D. C. Ahir, 
Ajay Parkashan, B-5 Prehlad Market, 
Karol Bagh, New Delhi 5, India, 


Rs. 6. 

Tibetan Bulletin : Vol. 5, No. 19, Novem- 

ber-December 1969, | Dharmasala, 

India. 

Now: November 1969, Boston, 

United States. 

Baddhistische Monatsblatter: (German) 
Vol. 15, No. 12, December 1969, 
Hamburg, West Germany. 

Yana: (German) Vol. 12, No. 6, Novem- 
ber-December 1969, Utting, West 
Germany. 

Buddhist Student: Annual magazine of 
the Buddhist Society of the Univer- 
sity of Malaysia. Vol. 1, No. 3, 
1969, Kualalumpur, Malaysia. 

Bodhi: (Swedish) No. 5, January 1970, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


Uua 


Those who entertain such thoughts as 
‘he abused me, he beat me, he conquered 
me he robbed me’, will not still their 


hatred. 
* * % 


Others do not realize that we are all 
heading for death. Those who do realize 
it will compose their quarrels. 
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DEEP FREEZER. 
REFRIGERATOR — 6 cu. ft. 


REFRIGERATOR —- 8 cu. ft, 


Cooled by the famous British Manufactured 


Sealed Unit “TECUMSEH” 


Can be seen at our Showrooms: 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL CORPORATION LIMITED 


140, Vauxhall Street — Colombo 2. Phone: . 23172 
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FOUR BOOKS THAT YOU SHOULD READ 


1. Basic Tenets of Buddhism 


by C. Nyanasatta Thera ¥ 7 Rs. 10 
‘This comprehensive aid to the study and (Sichin g of Buddhism...... not 
only the fundamentals but other aspects of Buddhism...... are embodied in 


this book. It is intended to make Buddhism better understood.” 
(sh. 15/- —Postage sh. 2/9) 


2. Path of Purification (Visuddhimagga) 
by Bhadantacariya Buddhaghosa translated from the Pali by Bhikkhu 
Nyanamoli Rs. 30 


A Buddhist classic by the ihistrious Boddiaphoec which fs been ably trans- 
lated for the benefit of those who have not been able to master the Pali lan- 
guage and read and study this masterpiece in the original. 


(£2.2.4—Postage sh. 4/5) 
3. Early Buddhist Poetry 


edited with an introduction by I. B. Horner, president of the Pali Text 
Society Rs. 2 


“‘Whether these poems hay be Votioral; wostrinal or tePldtory,a ballad, a 
love-song or a dialogue, the intention running through practically all of them, 
their common sentiment—however differently expressed they may be—is the 
urgent need for man to fare along as instructed by the Buddha and the 
Dhamma if deliverance from the direct bond, which is the bond of ignorance, 
is the aim and goal.” 


(sh. 3/- — Postage sh. 1/3) 


4. Introduction to Buddhism through Zoology 
by Dr. Wilfred Fernando = Rs. 3 


A presentation of some of the ethical eae of Buddies through stories 
told about animals collected from the Jataka stories and other sources. 


é These books are indispensable to all Buddhists and Students of Buddhism 


Available at all leading booksellers and at 


SEMAGE & CO. 


No. 70, PRINCE STREET, COLOMBO, CEYLON 
Telephone: 5782 
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HEART OF THE BUDDHA’S 
TEACHING 


By Chao Khun Sobhana 
Dhammasuddhi 


(United Kingdom) 


§ OME may ask, why do we have 

to meditate at all? In answering 
we must recognise that meditation 
is the very heart of the Buddha’s 
teaching. The Noble Eightfold Path 
was not heard of before the Enligh- 
tenment and the subsequent training 


of monks to similar fulfilment. 


But from that time onwards, the 
Way of the Buddha offered a cure 
for all the ills of worldly life and 
face all 
Vicissitudes with equanimity and 
how to dwell in harmony with one 
This Eightfold group of 
principles falls naturally into three 
phases which support each other, 
namely Wisdom, Behaviour and 


showed people how to 


another. 


Meditation. 


Until insight is developed wisdom 
is limited to our ability to discern 
and 
right and wrong aims and intentions. 
To help guid: us in daily affairs we 
have the Buddhist Precepts for 
right behaviour or conduct in our 
and manner of 


right and wrong’ views 


speech, . actions 
earning our living. 
The essential 
Buddhism 


crowded modern life. 
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third phase of 
is Insight Meditation 
whereby we see for ourselves how 
true the teaching of the Buddha is. 
In this phase we recognise that there 
is need for periodical retreat from’ 
the manifold disturbing influences 
that are so much a part of over- 


This does not mean that life 
nowadays is inferior to what was 
in days gone by but more comforta- 
ble standards and better physical 
health do not necessarily lead to 
peace of mind. Just as understan- 
ding improves when things are seen 
in a wider prespective, so does the 
human mind become more refined 
and free from tensions by occasional 
withdrawal to a quiet environment. 

Present-day iensions frequently 
seek relief in one or two extremes, 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS 


The address of 


WORLD BUDDHISM 
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153/3 Dutugemunu Street, 
Nugegoda, 
Ceylon. 


Please address all 
communications to the 
above address 
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either physical violence of one 
kind or another or sensual indul- 
gence. Meditation which is properly 
practised by the system of disci- 
plined alertness as taught by the 
Buddha brings not only relaxation 
to the body but mental stability 
and calmness. 

The detached objectivity which 
many have experienced through such 
Insight Meditation under a trained 
teacher enables them to appreciate 
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how much better prepared they 
become to face the problems of 
daily life and how much better 
their health is, in both mind and 
body. 

Another question that comes to 
mind is, why do people become 
more and more interested in medita- 
tion? The rapid growth of educa- 
tion in the last decade or so, with 
wide mass-communication through 
television, has caused many more 
people to realise that such troubles 
as worry, nervousness and even 
bodily complaints like indigestion 
may be considerably eased by some 
kind of mind training. 

Often seekers for systems of 
mental culture are only concerned 
with finding support for their pre- 
conceived notions of what is best 
for them and for others. Their 
notions can sometimes be quite 
weird. However, any seeker who 
is courageous enough to resist wish- 
ful thinking does not spend long in 
following a system which demands 
blind faith in rules or rituals which 
promise ultimate salvation. 

This present age is too scientific 
in its methods of investigation to 
encourage gullibility but the human 
personality still feels unsatisfied with 
either the crystallised beliefs of 
earlier generations or the endless 
streams of information available 
through modern technology. Some- 
where along the line people hear 
of Buddhism as some form of ever- 
green religion which possesses a 
core of teaching that is not out- 
dated by any of the discoveries of 
science. 

Moreover, they get to know by 
reading or hearing talks, that despite 
some inevitable superstitions that 
have accompanied Buddhism over 
its twenty-five centuries of trans- 
mission through the Order of Monks, 
there is still a well-defined method 
of self-training which does not add 
to one’s mental concepts and burdens 
of beliefs but which teaches one how 
to put down these stifling mental 
loads and find peace without losing 
touch with one’s fellow-men. 

The assurance given by Buddhism 
that we all have the capacity to 
undertake this training if we are 
sincere and determined enough, is 
indeed an attractive prospect. And 
my lecture tours in Britain and on 
the Continent of Europe have revea- 
led that there is growing interest 
in meditation and an increasing need 
for meditation centres. 
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To the modern mind there is 
simply no substitute for experience. 
Buddhism offers experience through 
Insight. There is no better way to 
spread the Dhamma or Teaching 
of the Buddha. Non-meditating 
scholars may try to explain the 
results of meditation and those who 
are heavily conditioned by a reli- 
gious background may be alarmed 
atthe way Insight Meditation strips 
away all beliefs, but whoever wants 
to rise above self-delusion makes a 
start and goes on to the end. 

It is to be expected that doubts 
will arise from time to time regarding 
the value of meditation and medi- 
tation centres io the community at 
large. As we have already seen, the 
benefits of a calm mind and a 
relaxing of one’s tensions are one 
obvious advantage. 

There will be more distracting 
influences and more causes of fric- 
tion for which drugs will be only a 
palliative and sports only a tempora- 
ry diversion. The root cause of 
all mundane troubles, as the Buddha 
told his listeners, are always greed, 
hatred and delusion. Only by deta- 
ched observation of these destruc- 
tive forces are we able to let them 
die down. The permanent cure 
therefore is through meditation for 
which centres of training are vital. 

This is the way to peace of 
mind and the more widely it is 
known and practised, the greater 
will grow the much-needed friendli- 
ness between individuals, families, 
communities and nations. There is 
frequent reference in international 
affairs to what is termed a ‘‘Free 
Society”, but without freedom from 
greed, hatred and egotism, a Free 
Society remains only a delusion of 
the imagination. ag 

The Teaching of the Buddha con- 
tains the solution to all problems 
involving self-discipline and detach- 
ment from greed, hatred and self- 
delusion, but Insight Meditation 
has always been the only way to 
perceive both the problem and the 
solution for oneself. The Buddha 
used to tell his followers: ‘Here 
is a tree (or sheltered spot). Medi- 
tate now so that you will not be 
slothful and remorseful when the 
opportunity has passed and age or 
sickness overtakes you”’. 

(From the Introduction to The Real 

Way to Awakening by the Ven. Chao 

Khun Sobhana Dhammasuddhi, senior 


tneumbent of the Buddhapadipa Temple 
in London) 
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A Vietnamese Orp- 
han’s Village 


From Narada Maha Thera 
(Ceylon) 


{7 was a lonely forest in Long- 
Thanh District about 50 miles 
from Saigon. Now it is an exten- 
sive Orphan’s Village housing about 
2,000 orphans, including many 
crippled and mentally deranged 
children, managed by about 200 
voluntary workers of both sexes. 

The experienced, compassionate Direc- 
tor is an educated middle-aged social 
worker who is devoting his time and 
energy for the welfare of these destitute 
children, expecting no remuneration. 

The Board of Management consists of 
philanthrophic_ men and women with a 
distinguished College Principal as the 
chairman. 

_ This Orphan’s Village, though in its 
infancy may be regarded as the biggest 
in the world. 

It is no doubt a unique symbol ot Viet- 
namese compassion and service. 

This unparalleled charitable institution, 
like other similar ones, has had a very 
modest beginning. 

On July 8, 1967 about 30 volunteers from 
Saigon, including some monks and nuns, 
repaired to a forest, cleared a small area, 
and erected a temporary shed with the 
distant object of establishing an orphanage 
in their war-torn country. Within a 
month the selfless workers increased, 
the forest was cleared, sheds multiplied, 
and a sign board was hung with the anno- 
uncement: “The Village for the Orphans’. 

In the first week itself twenty orphans 
sought refuge in the modest camp. In the 
course of two and a half years this modest 
hut was transformed into a tiny village 
filled with yellow-clad, shaven boys and 
girls, living happily in their temporary 
tenements. All are served with a nutri- 
tious vegetarian diet. 

They grow their own vegetables. They 
receive an education according to their 
age. Technical education is also imparted 
to grownups. Discipline is excellent. No 
caning is allowed. Even orders are given 
very kindly and softly. Children obey 
them calmly. Self-help is taught to them. 
Religion plays an important role in their 
curriculum. 

The majority of the orphans are Viet- 
namese Buddhists but no discrimination 
is made with regard to race or religion. 
Non-Vietnamese and non-Buddhists have 
also been admitted. 

Children and volunteer workers need 
cloth. Permanent buildings are essential. 
Some buildings are being constructed with 
publiccontributions. The Mahayana Bud- 
dhist Association of Xaloi Pagoda has 
decided to contribute one million piastres 
for the construction of a hall. 

Particulars of this Orphans’ Village 
can be had from the Director, Long-Tanh 
District, Post Box 18, Bien-Hoa, South 


Vietnam. 
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Momentary Concentration: 
Reply to Rebuttal | — 1X 


By Kheminda Thera 
(Ceylon) 


Part V 


TS. jN the April 1968 issue of World 

Buddhism the Ven. Sayadaw 
cites the Susima Sutta and commen- 
tary in support of his theory that the 
sukkhavipassakajis “bereft of jhana’’. 
He says:‘ ** (w) In this Sutta, it is 
clearly shown that Susima as well as 
the arahants who answered his 
questions did not attainthe five 
lokiya abinnas and arupa jhanas. 
From this, it should not be construed 
that they attained rupa jhanas. 
(x) Lokiya abhinnas are the by-pro- 
duct of rupa jhanas. (y) When it 
is stated that fokiya abhinnas are 
not attained, by this is also meant 
that rupa jhanas are not attained. 
(z) As a matter of fact, because 
Susima did not put a direct question 
to the arahants whether they attained 
rupa jhanas, no direct reference is 
made in this Sutta to rupa jhanas. 
Even if he had done so, the arahants 
had no alternative but to answer 
thus: “‘We have been freed by 
insight’”’.’ I have divided, as usual, 
this passage also into four parts for 
easy reference. 

As to (x), lokiya abhinnas are 
not the by-products of rupa jhanas, 
or anything else whatsoever. By- 
product, according to the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary, means “Thing 
produced incidently in manufactu- 
ring something else”. The Jlokiya 
abhinnas are not produced in this 
manner by any means. They have 
to be developed with effort: “‘Directs 
and bends down his mind to the 
Heavenly Ear (dibbaya sotadhatuya 
cittam abhiniharati abhininnameti) 
(D. I, 83 (Dialogues I, 89).) They do 
not occur casually as the Ven. Saya- 
daw imagines. It should be noted 
that the same words are used with 
regard to the sixth abhinna: “Directs 
and bends down his mind to the 
knowledge of the destruction of the 
Deadly Floods (asavanam khaya- 
nanaya cittam abhiniharati abhinna- 
meti)” (D.I. 83 (Dialogues I, 92).) 

As to (y), surely one may very well 
attain the four jhanas and not 
“direct and bend down his mind”’ to 
either the five abhinnas or even to the 
sixth abhinna! When it is said that 
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lokiya abhinnas are not attained, it 
only means just that and nothing 
more. 

As to(w) and (z). in fact there is 
a “deliberate omission of the four 
jhanas here from the ‘dispensable’ 
kinds of concentration’’, as will be 
seen presently in section 103 below. 

76. The Ven. Sayadaw says: “‘It is 
clear that this word nijjhanaka is to 
be understood as meaning ‘having 
no jhana’”’. What is clear here is 
that the Ven. Sayadaw is bent on 
maintaining his theory at any cost, 
and is giving a forced meaning to the 
word nijjhanaka saying, ““Here, the 
word nijjhanaka should be defined 
thus: ‘Natthi jhanan etesan-ti nijj- 
hana, eva nijjhanaka\’’’. Not only 
does he carry this forced meaning 
to the sub-commentary, but also 
introduces into it a new term 
“Ghana-samadhi”’, thus: ““The correct- 
ness of this interpretation is confir- 
med by the following explanation 
of ‘without jhana-samadhi as well’ in 
Paramattha-ppakasini. ‘Without 
jhana-samadhi as well,’ means “bereft 
of samadhi as well’ developed previo- 
usly (purima-siddham), reaching up 
to samatha-lakkhana. This is said 
in reference to vipassanayanika’”’. 

The sub-commentary passage the 
Ven. Sayadaw quotes only states 
that the vipassanayanika has not 
previously developed samadhi reach- 
ing up to samatha-lakkhana. But 
this does not support the Ven. Saya- 
daw’s contention that the would-be 
vipassanayanika did not develop 
samatha previously at Purification 
of Mind. It only means that after 
he began to follow the method of 
practice called suddhavipassana, as 
such a practiser he did not develop 
samadhi reaching up to samatha- 
lakkhana, whereas the samathayanika, 
as such did so. Therefore this 
statement refers not to the samatha- 
yanika (who previously did develop 
samatha as samathayanika by enter- 
ing again one of the seven “‘fine-mate- 
rial or immaterial jhanas” and 
emerging from it to initiate vipassana- 
development after that), but to the 
vipassanayanika (who did not develop 


samatha again by entering one of the 
seven “‘fine material or immaterial 
jhanas”, and emerging from it to 
initiate vipassana-development after 
that), as stated in the sub-commen- 
tary. 

77. Stated in other words it 
means that the discussion centres 
round the vipassanayanika’s practice. 
It does not however, centre round 
his earlier practice of concentration 
(samadhi) with which he qualified 
himself to initiate vipassana-develop- 
ment, just as the samathayaninika 
qualified himself. As vipassanayanika 
however, he never attained jhana 
oncemore before initiating vipassana- 
development asin the case of the 
samathayanika, but took up vipassa- 
na-development direct (see sub-sec- 
tion D and E of section 61). 

The commentary poses the ques- 
tion, “Why did the Buddha ask, ‘Do 
you know?” and so on, and goes 
on to answer: ‘“‘To show that the 
arising of knowledge occurs without 
samadhi’. And it continues: 
‘“‘Susima, magga or phala does not 
flow from samadhi, is not the benefit 
derived from samadhi, is not the 
accomplishment of samadhi. Magga 
or phala flows from vipassana, is the 
benefit derived from vipassana, is the 
accomplishment of vipassana. There- 
fore whether you know it or not 
dhammatthiti-nana comes before, 
and nibbane-nana afterwards’. 

78. Here the last stage of attain- 
ment and the stage immediately 
preceding it are given. Those con- 
versant with the Dhamma will 
readily agree that just as nibbane- 
nana has dhammatthiti-nana, i.e., 
vipassana, as its proximate cause 
since it is that from which nibbane- 
nana flows and so forth, so vipassana, 
too, has its proximate cause, namely, 
samadhi or Purification of Mind 
(see sub-section C of section 61, 
and section 47). Thus while vipas- 
sana is the immediate cause of 
magga and phala, samadhi is their 
distant cause. When, therefore the 
Ven. Sayadaw says that “‘nijjhanaka 
is to be understood as meaning 
‘having no jhana’”’ he is rejecting the 
above mentioned authorities and 
a whole mass of facts based on them. 

79. Now, in view of the Ven. 
Sayadaw’s interpretation of the word 
nijjhanaka, and since the term panna- 
vimutta is discussed here for the 
first time, let us find out more of 
these terms, particularly how the 
Sutta defines the latter. 

“‘Wisdom-freed, wisdom-freed, 
it is said, friend. In what respect 
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has the wisdom-freed been declared 
by the Blessed One? 

“Here, friend, a monk aloof from 
sense-desire .... enters and abides in 
the first jhana and by wisdom under- 
stands it. To that extent, friend, 
relatively, hasthe wisdom-freed been 
declared by the Blessed One... . 

‘‘Again, friend, a monk, transcen- 
ding the sphere of neither perception 
nor non-preception, enters and abides 
in the cessation of perception and 
feeling, sees by wisdom that the 
cankers are completely destroyed, 
and by wisdom understands it. To 
that extent, absolutely, has the 
wisdom-freed” been declared by the 
Blessed One” (A. Iv, 452). 103 

The commentary to the first 
sutta of this vagga explains: ‘‘Rela- 
tively (pariyayena) = In one way; 
only because of the abeyance (abhava) 
of sense-desire-obstruction, the 
first jhana is called finding an oppor- 
tunity; not in every way... Absolu- 
tely (nippariyayena) = Not in one 
way; moreover, the destruction of 
the cankers being the abandonment 
of all obstruction altogether it is 
gayed finding the one opportunity” 
104, 

The commentary to the present 
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sutta explains: “Understands it by 
wisdom = understands with wisdom 
the vipassana done on the first jhana 
(pathamajjhana-Vipassana pannaya 
pajanati)’’ 95 

According to this sutta panna- 
vimutta is a jhana-attainer whether 
considered relatively or absolutely. 
Further, the vipassana-panna of the 
panna-vimutta is based on the first 
jhana according to the commentary. 
Therefore the sukkha-vipassaka is a 
jhana-attainer. And the word nij- 
jhanaka cannot be analysed or defined 
in the way the Ven. Sayadaw has 
done: ‘“‘Natthi jhanan etesan-ti nijj- 
hana eva nijjhanaka!”. 

79a. It might interest the reader 
to know that the first edition of 
The Heart of Buddhist Meditation, 
holding the same view as the Ven. 
Sayadaw on “nijjhana’, states on 
page 119: “One of the classic scrip- 
tural references to the method of 
Bare Insight is the Susima Sutta 
(Samyutta Nik. XII, No. 70). There 
the monks who, by that method, 
had attained Liberation (arahatta, 
holiness) speak of themselves as 
‘liberated by wisdom (panna-vimutta) 
explained in the commentary as 
‘without the Absorptions, by Bare 


Insight’. There are numerous insta- 
neces in the Discourses where the 
Buddha gives various methods of 
direct attainment to the highest 
goal, by Insight alone, without 
recourse to the Absorptions (e.g. 
Samy. XXXV, 152)”. 

In the second edition of this work, 
however, this paragraph is recast, 
omitting (i) the sentence: “One of 
the classic scriptural references to 
the method of Bare Insight is the 
Susima Sutta(e.g. Samy. Nik. XXXV, 
152)”; and (ii) the latter portion of 
the second sentence: ‘Explained in 
the commentary as ‘without the 
Absorptions, by Bare Insight’’’. 

This recast paragraph in the 
second edition on page 103 reads: 
“Though the term ‘Bare Insight’ 
(sukkha-vipassana) does not occur in 
the canonical Collection of Discour- 
ses of the Buddha (Sutta Pitaka,) 
there are numerous texts in that 
collection which are illustrative of 
that method of meditation, that is 
instructions and instances where the 
penetrative insight into reality is 
followed by the entry into the stages 
of holiness, without prior attainment 
of the Absorptions. Some of such 
texts are included in the Third Part 
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of this volume (see Texts 52, 53)”. 

Now these Texts, 52 and 53, given 
on pages 176-78 refer the reader to 
note 43 on page 206. This note 
states: ‘“‘The Texts 52 and 53 are, 
in the first place, illustrations of the 
Contemplation of Mind, as given in 
the Discourse, i.e. knowing mind as 
being with lust or without etc. In 
addition, these two texts may serve 
as an illuminatiing example of the 
Instruction to Bahiya (Text 29), that 
is, for ‘stopping at bare perception’: 
‘In what is seen there must be only 
the'seen’.’; .” hi 

Contemplation of Mind, the reader 
will remember, is one of the four 
foundations of mindfulness. And 
we saw in section l(a) in the issue 
of July 1967 of World Buddhism 
that, according to the Uttiya Sutta, 
the development of the four 
foundations of mindfulness has, 
without exception, to be prece- 
ded by the abandonment of the five 
hindrances. Regarding ‘‘the illumi- 
nating example of the Jnstruction to 
Bahiya” see section 39 (ii), 51 (z). 

Here I wish to draw the attention 
of the reader to the recast passage 
in the second edition of The Heart of 
Buddhist Meditation. This is an 
instance that well illustrates how 
“the faculty of weighing the issues 
of things, and deciding aright in 
reference to them” called judgment, 
the special application of which is 
prudence that is prompted by reaso- 
nableness, has prevailed over a 
previously held view which has now 
been withdrawn gracefully and 
unobtrusively. 

But the position the Ven. Sayadaw 
has taken up is quite different. It 
is very much like that of the general 
who, as the story goes, owing to a 
slip of the tongue, said that he had 
a horse 16 feet tall. When asked if 
actually the anima! was so tall, in 
the false belief that his prestige 
was at stake, he said: “If I said 16 
feet, it is 16 feet”. In like manner 
the Ven. Sayadaw stresses that 
nijjhona means “having no jhana’, 
and tries to uphold this view coining 
the definition ‘“‘Natthi jhanan etesan- 
ti nijjhana eva nijjhanaka’’. 

80. Again, I. that where _the 
Noble Eightfold Path is divided into 
two groups, viz., those of virtue and 
wisdom, the four jhanas are listed 
as the first ingredients of wisdom 
(panna) was shown in section 40; 
Il. that the sukkha-vipassaka sota- 
panna and sakadagami are jhana- 
attainers was shown in section 52; 
Ill. that (@) the Buddha states 
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that only one who has the five 
faculties (pancindriya) at least at 
minimum strength can attain the 
plane of the noble ones (ariyabhumi), 
and he in whom these faculties are 
entirely absent is an outsider (bahiro) 
standing outside amidst the hosts of 
commoners (puthujjana pakkhe thito) 
that (b) the fourth of these faculties 
is concentration (samadhindriya) con- 
sisting of the four jhanas, all of which 
were discussed in section E in the 
July 1966 issue of World Buddhism; 
IV. that (a) the power of concentra- 
tion (samadhibala) also consists of 
the four jhanas; that (b) right con- 
centration (sammasamadhi) defined 
by the Buddha as the four jhanas, 
is the last factor of the Noble 
Eightfold Path; that (c) at the path- 
moment all the eight factors of the 
path occur together; and that (d) 
the Visuddhimagga states: ‘“‘But there 
is no supramundane (lokuttara) 
without jhana’, were shown in 
section 52. For these reasons, too, 
the sukkha-vipassaka ariya is a 
jhana-attainer. 

81. Again, panna-vimutta is fur- 
ther explained thus: “‘If this, revered 
sir, is the way, this the course for 
getting rid of the five fetters binding 
to the lower (shore), then how is it 
that some monks here are those who 
have freedom of mind while others 
are those who have freedom through 
intuitive wisdom?” 

“As to this, I, Ananda, say that 
there is a difference in their facul- 
ties.”’* 06 

The commentary explains: “‘To 
one who is going by way of serenity 
(samatha), the burden is unification 
of mind. He is called delivered by 
mind (or mind-freed). To one who 
goes by way of insight (vipassana), 
wisdom is the burden. He is called 
delivered by wisdom (or wisdom- 


freed). Here to the elder there is no 
doubt. This is merely stated with 
function. By those who go, indeed 


by way of serenity, one is called 
delivered by mind (or mind-freed), 
one is called delivered by wisdom 
(or wisdom-freed). And of those 
who go by way of wisdom, too, one is 
called delivered by wisdom (or 
wisdom-freed) and the other is called 
delivered by mind (or mind-freed). 
Here what is the reason he asks: 
Owing to the difference of faculties, 
I say, i.e., owing to manifold or 
various faculties. That is to say: 
You, Ananda, not having fulfilled 
theten paramis, have not understood 


* Middle Length Sayings Il, 107. 


all that. Therefore that is not 
clear. But I have understood. There- 
fore to me that is clear. For here 
the difference of faculties is the cause. 
Of those who go by way of serenity, 
to one bhikkhu unification of mind 
is the burden. He is called delivered 
by mind (or mind-freed). To one 
wisdom is the burden: He is called 
delivered by wisdom or wisdom- 
freed). Of those going by way of ins- 
ight, to one wisdom isthe burden. 
He is called delivered by wisdom (or 
wisdom-freed). To one unification 
of mind is the burden. He is called 
delivered by mind (or mind-freed). 
The two chief disciples attained 
arahatta by the burden of serenity 
(samatha) and insight (vipassana). 
Of these the Dhammasenapati be- 
came delivered by wisdom (or wis- 
dom-freed). Maha  Moggallana 
Thera became delivered by mind (or 
mind-freed). Thus should it be 
understood. The difference of facul- 
ties here is the cause”.**107 

85. Further, the following state- 
ment in the Manorathapurani throws 
more light on the sukkha-vipassaka: 
“One bhikkhu, intent on the burden 
of insight (pannadhura) after produ- 
cing the eight samapathis, attains 
sotapatti-magga; at that moment he 
is called dhammanusari; at the six 
stages of sotapatti-phala and so on, 
he is called kayasakkhi; at the 
moment of arahatta-phala, he is 
called ubhato-bhagavimutta. With 
the samapaitis, freedom by suppres- 
sion (vikkhambhana-vimuiti), and 
with the magga, freedom by extirpa- 


tion (samuccheda-vimutti) are attai- 


ned; the meaning is freed twice or 
in two parts. 

“Another, intent on the burden 
of insight (pannadhura), unable to 
produce the samapattha (samapattiyo 
nibbattetum asakkonto), afier becomi- 


. ng sukkha-vipassaka(sukkha-vipassa- 


ko vahutva), attains sotapatti-magga; 
at that moment he is calied dhamma- 
nusari; at the six stages of sotapatti- 
phala and so on, he is called ditthi- 
ppatta; at the moment of arahatta- 
phala, he is called panna-vimutta’’. 
So with the two intent on the burden 
of faith (saddhadhura).i08 

Here are shown two yogis who 
begin contemplation “intent on the 
burden of insight (pannadhurena 
abhinivittho)’ and attain arahatta, 
one as ubhato-bhagavimutta and the 
other as panna-vimutta. Both of 
them attained sotapatti-magga as 
dhammanusaris. But the former did 


** The Ven. Soma Thera’s translation. 
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soafter attaining theeight samapattis: 
while the latter, unable to attain 
these samapattis, did so as sukkha- 
vipassaka. Owing to this difference 
the former, at the last six sekha 
Stages of sotapatti-phaia and so on, 
is called Kayasakkhi, while the latter 
at these same six stages is called 
ditthippatta. At arahatta-phala the 
former is called ubhato-bhagavimutta 
and the latter panna-vimutta. 


NOTES 


03. A. IV, 452-53: 1. ‘Pannavimutto 
pannavimutto’ ti avuso vuccati. Kittavata nu 
kho avuso pannavimutto vutto Bhagavata ti? 

2. ‘Idhavuso bhikkhu vivice’ eva kamehi 
-++.pe....pathamam jhanam upasampajja 
viharati, pannayacanampajanati. Ettavata 
pi kho avuso pannavimutto yutto Bhagavata 
pariyayena..pe.. 

Puna ca param avuso bhikkhu sabbaso 
mevasannanasanna—yatanam samatikkamma 
sannavedayitanirodham upasampajja viharati 
Pannaya cassa disva asava parikkhina 
honti, pannaya ca nam pajanati. Ettavata 
pikho avuso pannayimutto vutto Bhagavata 
mippariyayena ti. 

104. Mp. (Sinh. ed.), 808: Pariyay- 
ena ti ekena karanena; hamasambadhassa 


Nippariyayena ti na ekena kavanena atha 
kho asavakkhayo nam sabbasambadhanam 
pahinatta sabbna sabbam eko okasadhigamo 
mama ti. 

105. Ibid. Pannaya ca nam pajanati ti 
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pathamajjahanavipassana pannaya pajanati. 

106. M.J,437: Eso bhante maggo esa 
patipada ~pancannam  orambhagiyanam 
Samyojananam pahanya, atha kin carahi. 
idh’ ekacce bhikkhu cetovimuttino ekacce 
Pannavimuttino ti. — Ettha kho tesaham 
Ananda indriyavematiatam vadamiti. 

107. Ps. 111,147: Samathavasena gacc- 
hato citteggata dhura: hoti. So cetovimutto 
nama. Vipassanavasena gacchato panna 
dhuram hoti. So pannavimutto nama ti. 
Ettha therassa kankha n atthi ayam 
sarasadhammo yeva. Samathavasen’ eva 
ca pana gacchantesu eko cetovimutto nama 
hoti eko pannavimutto vipassana vasen’ eva 
gacchantesu pi eko pannavimutto nama 
hoti eko. cetovimutto ti. 

Ettha kim karanan ti pucchati: Indriya- 

vemattatam vadami indriyananattatam va- 
dami. Idamvuttam hoti. Natvam Ananda 
dasaparamiyo puretva sabbam tam pativijjhi 
tena te etam apakatam. Aham pana pativijj- 
him tena me etam pakatam. ettha hi 
jndriyavemattata karanam samathavasew’ 
eva hi gacchantesu ekassa bhikkhuno citteka- 
egata dhuram hoti, so cetovimutto nama 
hoti; ekassa panna dhuram nama hoti, so 
pannavimutto nama hoti. Vipassanavasew’ 
eva gacchantesu ekassa panna dhuram 
hoti, so pannavimutto nama hoti; ekassa 
cittekaggata dhuram hoti, so cetovimutto 
nama _ hoti. =] 
Dve aggasavaka samathavipassanadhurena 
arahattam patia, tesu Dhammasenapati 
Pannayvimutto jato, Mahamoggallanathero 
cetovimutto. Iti indriyavemattam  ettha 
Kkaranan ti veditabbam. Sesam sabbattha 
uttanattham eva fi. 

108. Mp. II, 148-49: Eko bhikkhu 
pannadhurena abhinivittho attha samapattiyo 
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nibbattetva sotapattimaggam papunati, 
so tasmim khane dhammanusari nama hoti, 
sotapattiphaladisu chasu_ thanesu kaya 
sakkhi nama, arahattaphalakkhane ubhato- 
bhagavimutto nama. Samapattihi vikkham-- 
bhanavimuttiya maggena samucchedavimut- 
tiya ti dvikkhattum va dvihi bhagehi vimutto 
ti attho. Aparo pannadhurena abhinivittho 
samapattiyo nibbattetum asakkonto sukkha- 
vipassako va hutva sotapattimaggam papu- 
nati, so tasmim khane dhammanusari nama 
hoti, sotapattiphaladisu chasu thanesu ditthi- 
Ppatto nama, arahattaphalakkhane panna- 
vimutto nama....... 


U. N. Fund to Restore 
Lumbini 


The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, U Thant, conferred in New 
York. with representatives from Buddhist 
and other Asian nations to form a commi- 
ttee on restorationof Lumbini, the Buddha’s 
birthplace in Nepal. ‘ 

The committee is to launch a fund- 
raising campaign for the restoration project 
originally suggested by U Thant, following 
his visit to Lumbini in April, 1967. _ 

The committee comprises representatives 
from Nepal, India, Ceylon, Burma, Thai- 
land, Cambodia, Laos, Japan, Malaysia, 
Singapore and Indonesia. They will meet 
again this month. 
eae eee ee ee ee ee ee 

Mental states are preceded by mind, led 
by mind, and made up of mind. If one 
speaks or acts with a pure mind, happiness 
follows him like his shadow. 
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WORLD BUDDHISM 


THE PRACTICE OF THE 
THERAVADA 


By Mary Farkas 
(United States) 


SEVEN weeks after the Buddha’s 
Enlightenment, the subject of his 
first sermon was the Four Noble 
Truths. . After his death, when all 
his sermons were collected into the 
sutras, these could be epitomized 
into these same principles, or some- 
thing to do with them. These 
Truths therefore may be said, and 
indeed traditionally are said, to be 
the essence of his Dharma. 
It should be noted, however, 
that knowing or understanding these 
- Truths intellectually is not their 
practice. Their practice is the foun- 
dation of all Buddhism; particularly, 
it is the basic training of the monks 
of the Theravada School, preserved 
intact until today in the Buddhist 
countries of Burma and Ceylon, 
Thailand, Laos and Cambodia. 

When Westerners began to be 
interested in Buddhism, their obser- 
vations were usually about the 
Hinayana, as the Theravada practice 
is more generally, though somewhat 
slightingly known, as hina means 
small in comparison to the maha 
or great yana (vehicle) of developed 
Buddhism. To the Theravadins, 
however, their clinging to the words 
determined to be the actual teachings 
of the historical Buddha precludes 
the acceptance of the looser ‘‘any 
good word is a word of Buddha” 
and “any practice that leads to 
Enlightenment is good” type of 
thinking more prevalent among 
Mahayanists. 

I wonder how many of our 
students of today are acquainted with 
the system of practice which is the 
origin of all Buddhist practice, inclu- 
ding that of the Zen School, and 
certainly one of the best reasoned 
and most effective methods of spiri- 
tual training so far developed. Its 
stated goal is Nirvana. The one 
who attains it to the nth degree is 
called an arhat, sometimes referred 
to as a Buddhist saint. 

Lay people among Hinayanists 
figure primarily as supporters of the 
monks or the Sangha. Codes of 
conduct were established for their 
guidance, but not too much is 
expected of them in the way of 
progress on the Path. 
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Three years ago the only Thera- 
vada Buddhist center in America 
was established in Washington, D.C. 
under the name of the Buddhist 
Vihara Society, Inc., 5017 16th 
Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 
There persons interested in this 
Way may obtain information about 
it. 

If anyone would like to try this 
practice, training is available in 
Burma. Admiral E. H. Shattock’s 
book An Experiment in Mindfulness 
describes his three weeks of training 
there. An American psychologist, 
Jack Huber, also reports his brief 
encounter with it (he withdrew 
after four days of an originally 
prescribed course of six to ten weeks) 
in Through an Eastern Window 
(Bantam Books, New York, 1965). 

Actually, I was present when U Nu 
in 1955 at New York University 
first publicly issued an_ invitation 
to American students to come to 
Burma for training. I have no 
figures on how many, if any, have 
completed the course at that time 
contemplated as an introduction. 

In 1965, the Venerable Madihe 
Pannaseeha Maha Nayaka Thera 
organized a Bureau of Information 
on Theravada Buddhism at the 
Bhikkhu Training Centre, Mahara- 
gama, Ceylon. According to a mes- 
sage sent us at that time, this orga- 
nization welcomes inquiries. 

An excellent source of written 
information on the Theravada Way 
is the Buddhist Publication Society, 
Kandy, Ceylon. They publish a 
variety of useful booklets. 

Practically, the Path has been 


‘summarized as “‘Do good, avoid 


evil, purify your mind.” 

The person embarking on the 
Path puts his trust in the Three 
Refuges: Buddha, Dharma, Sangha 
—the teacher, the teachings, and 
the officially recognized monks, or 
members of the religious community. 
If he is not a Buddhist by birth, 
conversion to Buddhism may be 
accomplished by taking the Three 
Refuges before an accredited monk, 
who acts as witness. A Buddhist 
name is often given, usually one 
with a meaning to which the new- 


comer may aspire. 

The Buddha’s Way 
thought of as therapeutic, the first 
of the Truths being the diagnosis 
of the aspirant’s dis-ease, the second 
the discovery of its cause; the third, 
the assurance that a cure exists, the 
fourth, a prescription or guide for 
its cure. 


Four Noble Truths 


The Four Noble Truths are called 
noble because they were discovered 
by a noble person, and because they 
can be observed only by noble 
persons. 

1. The First Noble Truth is 
dukkha. This word, usually trans- 
lated into English as suffering, or 
agony, means disharmony, dis-ease. 
It is made up of two words. Du 
means bad, mean, vulgar, low. 
Kha means empty or hollow. Every 
thing about man’s world is changing, 
unsatisfactory, empty. ‘“‘It’s all in 
your mind,” we say today. Buddhists 
said it long ago. 

The world of man is the world 
of mind, for the external world is a 
reflection of the internal, the object 
of the senses. ‘‘In this one fathom 
long body along with its perceptions 
and thoughts do I proclaim. the 
world, the origin of the world, the 
ceasation of the world and the path 
leadingto the cessation of the world.” 

“This, O monks,” said the 
Buddha, ‘“‘is the Noble Truth of 
dukkha. Birth is dukkha, decay is 
dukkha. Deathisdukkha. Sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, grief and despair 
are dukkha. Association with the 
unloved, separation from the loved, 
that is also dukkha. Not to get 
what one desires, that is also dukkha. 
In a word, this five-fold mass that 
is based on grasping — that is 
dukkha.” 

2. The cause of dukkha is tanha, 
craving or attachment. Craving is 
more than desire and always has 
some selfish element. Its object is 
unreal. We want what we cannot 
have, what no one can have. When 
we do not like what we see, we 
scream for the unattainable. 

3. Nirodha is the cessation of 
craving. Abandonment, renuncia- 
tion, liberation, detachment are 
words that suggest its meaning. It is 
not control of craving, but complete 
letting go. The person who reaches 
nirodha becomes an arhat. He is 
calm and does not make karma. 
He has transcended good and evil. 
Grief and fear do not arise in 
him. The chain of causation, how 
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is often. 


one thing leads.to another, is.clear 
to him. 

How the. cessation of craving 
works is. often. compared. to. the 
uprooting. of ‘a creeper that has a 
tree in its clutches. When the 
creeper.is uprooted, it may still hang 
on the tree for a while, but. its 
future is only to wither and disap- 
pear... 

A famous analogy is that of the 
lamp, in which the chain of depen- 
dent origination is expressed. ‘‘Sup- 
pose, ye monks, the light of an oil 
lamp is burning, generated by oil 
and wick, but no one from time to 
time pours oil or attends to ‘the 
wick, then, ye monks, according as 
the fuel is used up and no new fuel 
is added, the lamp for want. of 
nourishment will go out. Even so, ye 
monks, in him who contemplates 
the transitoriness of existence; cra- 
ving ceases. Through the cessa- 
tion of craving, grasping ceases. 
Through the cessation of grasping, 
becoming ceases. Through the ces- 
sation of becoming, rebirth ceases. 
Through the cessation of rebirth, old 
age, sickness, death, pain, lamenta- 
tion, suffering, sorrow and despair 
cease. Such is the cessation of 


the whole chain of dukkha.” 

The prescription, if one thinks of 
a disease being cured, or a guide for 
one’s life, is: scheduled i in the Eight- 
fold Path, which is the fourth of the 
Truths. 

Right understanding is the begin- 


ning and end, the most important, © 


of the eight spokes of the wheel that 
often represents the Path. One 
must have it to some degree in order 
to embark on the Path at all. At 
the same time, it is the completion 
of the circle. 

The eight factors of the Path fall 
into three divisions; sila (virtue); 
samadhi (concentration); prajna (wis- 
dom). These represent the three 
stages of spiritual progress. 

Virtue refers to normal discipline 
and includes right speech, right 
action and right livelihood. These 
three compose the first stage. 

Right speech abstains from false- 
hood, tale-bearing, harsh words and 
idle gossip. The disciple learns not 
to repeat anything that might lead 
to dissension. He tries to unite 
those who are divided. He disci- 
plines himself to speak at the right 
time, moderately, and usefully. He 
develops a personality that is plea- 


sant and welcome, and is agreeable 
to all. 

Right action means not to cause 
harm, hurt or loss to others, by abs- 
taining from killing, stealing or 
wrongful sex indulgence. The dis- 
ciple does not arm himself with 
lethal ‘weapons. 

‘Right livelihood means abstention 
from trading in arms or animals for 
slaughter, from trading in human 
beings, intoxicating drinks and 
poisons. It also means not to 
practice trickery, cajolery, insinua- 
tion, dissembling, rapacity for gain 
upon. gain, or usury. 

The observation of the first stage 
which may be summarized as word, 
thought, and deed is essential for 
the second and third stages, for 
purity of mind is promoted by ~ 
purity of conduct. 

In the samadhi stage are. three 
factors: right effort, right mindful- 
ness, and right concentration. 

Right effort prevents the arising 
of evil states of mind and overcomes 
those that have arisen; it produces 
good states of mind, and develops 
those that have already arisen ; 
particularly, the discipline develops 
the seven elements of enlightenment- 
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mindfulness, investigation, energy, 


rapture, tranquility, concentration 
and equanimity. He disciplines 
himself not to give up his effort but 
to pursue it to the end. 

Right mindfulness is developed by 
contemplation of the body, contem- 
plation of the sensations, contem- 
plation of the consciousness, and 
contemplation of mental factors. 


Skandhas 


Among the contemplations of the 
mental phenomena are those on the 
five skandhas. Here too is included 
the contemplation on breathing out 
and breathing in — anapanasati. 

The instructions for the training 
given-in Burma are not difficult. to 
state. Twenty hours a day, the 
practice goes on, with breaks for 
two meals and an interview with the 
teacher. The student is to sit, 
stand or lie for an hour concentra- 
ting only on the abdomen rising and 
falling during breathing. During 
each breath, he is to make a mental 
note, “rising, falling.” The second 
hour he is to walk slowly about 
in his quarters, concentrating only on 
the details of walking. He is to 
state verbally in his mind what is 
actually happening, such as, “up, 
forward, down” (of his feet), or 
‘‘walking, walking,” or some such 
simple characterization. 

These two types of practice are 
to be alternated. He is also to 
watch everything that he is doing, 
thinking, or feeling, whether in 
meditation or not. Whatever occurs, 
he is to state verbally in his mind. 
If some image appears during the 
breathing exercise he is to verbalize 
it in his mind, ‘“‘looking’’, or 
“seeing, seeing” until it disappears. 
If he itches, he is to say, “itching, 
itching”; he is to scratch only if 
and when the itching has become a 
distraction he cannot overcome. 

Right concentration insures one- 
pointedness of mind. It is the 
ability to focus one’s mind steadily 
on any one object to the exclusion of 
all others. At this stage the four 
dhyanas ate developed. With the 
penetrative power of right concen- 
tration, the disciple understands 
existence and realizes the highest 
wisdom, Prajna — the third division 
of the Path. 

Right thought is also included in 
the third division. According to the 
Hinayana, thought rules the world. 
It is man’s duty to use it well, to 
think only the best thoughts. These 
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are threefold. With thoughts that 
are free from craving, thoughts of 
benevolence, and thoughts of com- 
passion, he frees himself from worldly 
desires, ill-will and cruelty. 

When the highly concentrated 
mind in samadhi focusses on the 
three characteristics of existence — 
anitya (impermanence), dukkha, and 
anatta (egolessness) — it sees things 
as they really are; it sees _ Reality. 


Highest understanding then occurs, 
as does the cessation of craving and 
the attainment of Nirvana. 

On its lower level, right under- 
standing, which to some extent one 
must have had at’ the beginning of 
the Path, is a general understanding 
of existence and right and wrong. 
At its highest level, Right Under- 
standing means the realization of 
the Four Noble Truths. 


Maha Nayaka Thera’s 
New Year Message 


vs a New Year message issued 

by the Venerable Madugalle Sri 
Sumana Siddhartha Dhammasiddhi, 
Maha Nayaka Thera of the Mal- 
watteChapter, Kandy, he states that 
though reluctantly, clergy of all 
religions are forced to admit the 
position that with the advance of 
science man is declining in moral 
standards. 

Therefore it should be the collec- 
tive responsibility of all heads of 
religions to save mankind from 
moral and spiritual disaster. 

The history of the Order revealed periods 
of great misfortune and adversity whereby 
the Maha Sangha had to face grave perils. 
It was however, fortunate that the Sangha 
had been spared such misfortune in the 
present and such situations were unlikely 
to occur now. " 

The Maha Sangha had availed of the 
Opportunity to carry out its mission of 
working for the betterment of the people, 
spiritually and otherwise. It was only by 
strictly adhering to the Buddha’s teaching 
both in precept and practice, that the coun- 
try could be enlightened to the stage of 
a Dhamma Deepa. 

He appealed to both clergy and the laity 
to strive hard to mike the country a 
Dhamma Deepa in the true sense. That 
was essentially a more important task than 
even striving to make the whole world a 
Dhamma Deepa. 

Progress or development, either moral, 
material or scientific, would not be possible 
until economic security was assured. The 
Enlightened One had made it quite clear 
that when min was deprived of basic 
amenities he would be driven towards 
crim2 and vice. Hence development in the 
sph2re of the economy was an important 
pre-requisite. 

The country had developed materially 
in the past half century and it was a matter 
of satisfaction that today there seemed to be 
a further awakening with regard to agti- 
cultural and industrial activity. He wished 
that greater progress in these directions 
would be achieved next year. 

Scientific and economic development 
should never be the end-all of mankind’s 
progress. This had become clear from the 
events that occurred in the developed 
countries in recent times. The lot of 
mankind in th so-called developed count- 


tries was worse than those in the developing 
countries. People in advanced countries 
lived in uncertainty, frustration and fear. 

From these facts one could see that 
modern science had failed to find a solution 
to the unrest and frustration amongst 
mankind, particularly in the developed 
countries. It was the collective respon- 
sibility of all heads of religions to save 
mankind from this moral and spiritual 
disaster. However, the decline in the 
Western countries was more significant 
than in the Eastern countries. 

In this connection, Ceylon and other 
Eastern countries were fortunate because 
the religions continued to play a vital role 
and people had the noble quality of respec- 
ting the religious authorities even now, 
although,there was criticism in thisconnec- 
tion. Therefore, the unrest in the East 
could not be significantly compared to the 
West. 

Finally, in his statement the Maha Nayake 
Thera, stressed that the clergy of all religi- 
ions must assess the threats to moral and 
spiritual values andremedythem by awaken- 
ing all. If that was not done at the earliest 
opportunity, evil would overtake the people. 
“Therefore it should be our resolution in 
this new year to act, and to act speedily.” 


Racialism and Budd- 


hism in Asia 

THE third sectional meeting of 

the Symposium on Asian Deve- 
lopment and Buddhism held in 
Yokohama, Japan (see December 
issue of World Buddhism) discussed 
Western Thought and Buddhism in 
Asia. Dr. Sayegusa, Professor of 
the Kokugakuin University, gave 
a gist of the discussion. 

He said that Christianity is included in 
the category of Western thought, but in 
Asia the Philippines is the only Christian 
country. In the Western countries reaso 
predominated until the appearance o 
G. W. F. Hegel. but after Nietzche, Jas- 
pera and M. Heideggar faith in reason was 
softened and they were open to Eastern 
thought beyond rationalism. 

The Hippies, whose movement is to 
return to nature, are inclined towards 
Buddhism and Hinduism. What is the 
role of Buddhism today ? 
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Ramannya Nikaya. Post and Telecommunication stores in Maradana, Colombo. 


wda Maha Thera of the Vajirarama 
mbo was presentéd-with a complete 
pitaka in the Burmese script in re- 
is services for the development of the 
in Burma. U. Ngwe Win, Charge d’ 
he Burmese Embassy in Colombo, 
the gift to the Ven. Narada Maha 
Thera. 


- General of Ceylon,’ Mr.’ W. 
sing his last respects to the late 
tahera Vajiragnana Maha Nayaka 


| Thera. 
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The Ven. Hosyu Nag ta, Counsellor Abbot of 
Rinzai. Zen Sect of Japan, was on a visit to 
Ceylon accompanied by the Rev. Mrs. Sakurai 
of the Takundera temple in Japan and his secre- 
tary Mr. Nishimura. 


In Japan, Western thought has the 
most outstanding interaction with Budd- 
hism, But Buddhism has not been actua- 
lised and expressed by thinkers though 
some admit the fact that there is Buddhism 
found latent in the Shirakaba group, 
called a group ofidealists: 

Based on the keynote address delivered 
by Dr. Sayegusa, the discussion was 
carried out by Dr. Ichiro Hori, Professor 
of Tokyo University. It was pointed that 
the reason why Buddhism has been unable 
to take the initiative to promote the revolu- 
tion in Asia is because Buddhism took 
a role of “engine brake” and sometimes a 
role of “lubricating oil’ in the rapid 
change of the social structure. These 
roles of Buddhism refer to the Middle Way. 

Buddhism lies at the bottom of the 
thoughts of Watsuji, Nishida and Uchi- 
mura who werethe most distinguished 
thinkers in the Meji Era. Buddhism 
worked in the backstage in modernising 
Japan. Today the East can be defined 
as characteristic of spiritual culture 
and the West of material culture. 

What is meant by the real role of 


Buddhism today must be understood. 


more clearly. Buddhism which motivated 
Asian civilization and reconstructed human 
character must be actualised again for a 
bright prognosis of Asian spiritual develop- 
ment. 


He who for his own benefit constantly 


recites (the sacred verses) but does not act. 


accordingly, that heedless man, like a 
cowherd that counts the cows of others, 
is not enriched by the religiouslife. 


All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress 


(Continued from January issue) 


HE invaders had found it difficult to 
dividethe massesaslong as they were 
guided and led by the Maha Sangha, 
and in a very subtle but systematic pro- 
gram the British launched a campaign to 
remove the temple from being the centre of 
social and administrative activity of the 
land. 

Instead, they transplanted their system 
of administration so effectively that the 
temple was isolated, and today the temple 
had become a ‘“‘palu ambalama’’ with the 
bhikkhus as ‘“‘murakarayas’’. Not only the 
administration, buteven conciliation boards 


govi-karaka sabhas and the: Shramadana - 


movement had shunned tbe bhikkhu. 


With the basic education a strong reli-"’ 


gious education should be given to the 
child during his tender years. That 
religious grounding was sadly lacking in 
the modern generation with the result 
there was unrest, lawlessness and lack of 
discipline in the present day youth. 

He maintained that higher education 
could not be given through temples nor 
could religious and ~ moral values be 
imparted through government schools. 
Therefore, Mr. Senanayake advocated 
that basic education should be imparted 
through the temple and higher education 


Let us all try 


To banis! 


suffering and 
ignorance. 
may all beings be well! 
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through government institutions. This, he 
added, would bring the people back to the 
temple. 

He stressed that the Congress should 
particularly strive towards bringing 
the Buddhist laity and clergy close and to 
build up the power of the temples in such a 
way that they could give the lead to the 
Sinhala people as it had been done in the 
days of past glory. 

Dr. Malalasekera said the task of the 
new committee would be to investigate 
and recommend various steps that should 
not only be taken by the Government but 
also- by voluntary Buddhist organisations 


and the Buddhist;public in order to rege- “ 


nerate certain aspects of Buddhist life in 
the land. 

In this regard the Congress hoped its 
endeavours would receive the earnest 
co-operation of all Buddhists irrespective 
of petty political considerations. They 
should rally round the Congress banner 
so that the Congress could be transformed 
into a virile and forceful voice of the 
Buddhist public. 

He assured the youth that they would be 
given their rightful place in all affairs of 
the Congress. Their latent talents would 
be harnessed and put into better and 


poverty, 
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meaningful use for the future glory of the 
Sasana. jf 

Mr. Dudley Senanayake, Prime Minister, 
_Mr. R. G. Senanayake, MP, and Mr. A. 
Ratnayake, President of the Senate, were 
unanimously elected to the Executive 
Committee of the Congress. They are 
among the hundred members of the 
Executive Committee. 


MESSAGES 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Dudley Sena- 
Mayake, in a message to the Congress 

‘Stated that the Buddhist Congress was 
founded in 1919 by Sir Baron Jayatilaka. 
It was necessary to look back to the work 
done by the Congress during the last 50 
years. The Buddhists had suffered a 
number of disabilities and the Congress 
spearheaded movements for the restoration 
of rights to the Buddhists. The Congress 
reminded Buddhists of their lost rights 
and forged ahead to safeguard Buddhist 
and Sinhala culture. 

The Congress took the initiative in 
Buddhist education, in setting up the 
World Fellowship of Buddhists and in 
the publication of the Tripitaka. It also 
undertook social service activities. Lord 
Buddha was the greatest social service 
worker and every Buddhist should be a 
humanitarian and a social service worker. 
Social service should be considered a 
part of religion. 

The Buddhist Congress opened homes for 
destitute children, creches, homes for the 
deaf and blind and the aged, hospital 
services, and a number of similar institu- 
tons. As the Prime Minister and as a 
Buddhist he was glad of the great work the 
Congress was doing in their field and wished 
it all success. 

Decisions taken by the Buddhists Con- 

gress on various occasions were a. step 
forward in bettering the conditions of 
Buddhists. The Congress would become 
the repository of Buddhist hopes and aspi- 
tations. It would become the spokesman 
for the Buddhists. The co-operation and 
‘advice given by the Congress to the State 
on all matters relating to Buddhist welfare 
and the Sasana were greatly appreciated. 
- The efforts of the Congress to educate 
and to bring happiness to the Buddhists 
-was really a great work. The Buddhist 
“Congress should get the co-operation and 
the assistance of all Buddhists. 


MALWATTE 
~ The Ven. Madugalle Sri Sumana Sid- 
‘dhartha Dhammasiddi, Maha Nayake 
Thera of the Malwatte Chapter, Kandy, 
in his message stated that the Buddhist 
Congress during the last 50 years worked 
for the welfare of the Sasana and the 
Buddhists. 3 
The Congress had safeguarded the 
rights of Buddhists and had also fought for 
the restoration of their lost rights. The 
Congress had been successful in all its 
efforts and he wished them all success for 
the coming years. 
ASGIRIYA 
- The Ven. Palipana Chandananda Naya- 
ka Thera, Secretary of the Asgiriya Chap- 
ter, Kandy, on behalf of the Maha Nayaka 
Thera of Asgiriya, stated that for 50 years 
the Buddhist Congress worked for the 
welfare of the Sasana, the Buddhists, the 
Sinhala nation and Buddhist culture. It 
had also done great service in propagating 
the Dhamma abroad. 


( Concluded ) 
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VEN. UDUGAMA SRI BUDDHARA- 
KITTA RATANAPALA MAHA NAYAKA 
THERA 


THE. Ven. Udugama Sri Buddha 

rakitta Ratanapala Maha Nayaka 
Thera of the Asgiriya Chapter, 
Kandy, passed away at the Kandy 
hospital on February 9. The Maha 
Nayaka, who was ailing for some 
time, was 77 years old. 

He entered the Order in 1909. In 1915 
he received the higher ordination. He was 
elected to the Asgiriya Karaka Sabha 
in, 1938 and in 1955 became Anunayaka 
of the Chapter. He was elected Maha 
Nayaka of the Asgiriya Chapter. by the 
unanimous vote of the Karaka Sabha in 
August 1966. | ; 

The late Nayaka Thera was regarded as a 
very pious monk. He was versed in 
Eastern and Western philosophy. He 
pursued the latter at the Columbia Univer- 
sity and also receiveda Ph. D. from the 
Cambridge University. 

He was closely associated. with the 
Vidyodaya University and was appointed 
Professor and Head of the Faculty of 
Indian Philosophy. He was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the Vidyodoya Univer- 
sity in June 1966. 

He. played an important role among 
the Ceylon contingent to the. Chatta 
Sangayana held in. Rangoon and was 
awarded the distinction of Tripitaka 
Vageeswarachariya by the Malwatte Chap- 
ter in 1953. 

He was also the Editor-in-Chief of the 
Tripitaka’ Translation Board and helped 
to compile 40 volumes of the sacred 
scriptures in Sinhala. He has written 
several valuable books on Buddhism and 
allied subjects which have earned world 
wide acclaim for. their lucidity and learning. 

Several tributes were paid to the late 
Maha. Nayaka. .He was given a State 
funeral. The body lay in state at the 
historic Audience Hall in Kandy until the 
cremation which took place on-February 
15 at the Bogambara grounds. . A salute 
of.19, guns-was fired. 

Among those who were present at the 
cremation were the Governor-General, 
Mr. W. Gopallawa, the Prime Minister 
Mr. Dudley Senanayake, Mrs. Sirima 
Bandaranaike, Leader of the Opposition 
in Parliament, and Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, 
president of the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress. 

For the first time in the history of the 


Malwatte and Asgiriya Chapters, Catholic - 


priests took part in the funeral procession 
of the late Maha Nayaka Thera. Well 
over 100,000 people flocked to Kandy to 
pay their last respects to the scholar-monk. 

The Prime Minister said that the unprec- 
edented gathering of the highest and the 
humblest of the land and of all creeds and 
communities to pay their last respects was 
unmistakable evidence of the veneration in 
which the people held the late Maha Na- 
yaka Thera of Asgiriya. 


VEN. PARAVAHERA VAJIRAGNANA 
SANGHA NAYAKA 


THE Ven. Paravahera Vajirag- 
nana, Chief Sangha Nayaka of 


the Nine Korales and aformer Vice- 
Chancellor of the Vidyodaya Uni- 
versity passed away in Colombo at 
the age of 77. rae e 

He was also well versed in, Eastern and 
Western philosophy. He obtained . his 
Ph.D. from the Cambridge University. 
He was the Editor-in- Chief of the 
Tripitaka Translation Board. He wrote 
several books on Buddhism and allied 
subjects. 

A close associate of the late -Anagarika 
Dharmapala he conducted Buddhist missi- 
ons in several Western countries and led the 
first Buddhist Mission to Europe in 1928 
under the auspices of the British Maha 
Bodhi Society. From 1938, he presided 
over the destinies of the Maha Bodhi 
Society in Colombo for over two decades. 

In recognition of his services, the Mal- 
watte Chapter conferred on him the title 
of Tripitaka Vageesvaracharya in’ 1953. 
He was also elected vice-president of the 
World Buddhist Sangha Council and: was 
a member of the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress. ae 

Dr. G. P: Malalasekera, founder- 
president of the World Fellowship. of 
Buddhists and president of the All-Ceylon 
Buddhist Congress, said that the Ven. 
Vajiragnana Nayaka Thera was one of the 
greatest modern day scholars. 

He was the author of many books both 
in English and Sinhala. He wrote Budd- 
hist Meditation in English. This was 
considered a standard text on the subject. 
He had been the Editor of the Sinhala 
Bauddha Mandalaya, appointed by the 
Government during the Buddha Jayanti 
celebrations for translating the Tripitaka. 

He contributed widely to journals in 
Ceylon and abroad. He was at one time 
the Editor of the Maha Bodhi Journal. 
“With his death we have lost an exem- 
plary monk and a great scholar,”’ said Dr. 
Malalasekera. 

The cremation took place on February 
13 at the Anderson Golf Links in Colombo. 


VEN. MORONTHUDUWE SRI 
DHAMMANANDA MAHA THERA 


THE death occurred on Junuary 18 

of the Ven. Moronthuduwe Sri 
Dhammananda Sangha Nayaka 
Thera ofthe Sabaragamuwa and 
Western Provinces in Ceylon. He 


was also trustee of Sri Pada. 

He was 80 years old. As the trustee 
of Sri Pada, he had rendered valuable 
service to this premier place of Buddhist 
worship. He created a scholarship with 
an initial contribution of Rs. 62,000 just 
before his death. , 

It was his last wish that his eyes be dona- 
ted to the Eye Donation Society for pur- 
poses of grafting. 

The cremation took place on January 2} 
at the General Cemetery, Colombo. Rs. 
20,000 was allocated for the funeral by 
the Sri Pada Fund, while the Cultural 
Department released Rs. 1,000. 


Mental states are preceded by mind, led 
by mind, and made up of mind. If one 
speaks or acts with an impure mind, 
suffering follows him even as the cart- 
wheel follows the hoof of the ox. 
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Notes of the Month 


BHIKKHU UNIVERSITY TO 
BE SHIFTED 


Dharmap- 
the university for 
bhikkhus at Anuradhapura_ in 
Ceylon, at present housed in a 
renovated school building, is to 
be shifted to a more suitable 
location. 

Two sites have been proposed, one at 
Mihintale and the other at a spot bordering 
Anuradhapura City. At a recent meeting 
the matter was discussed and a special 
committee was appointed to investigate 
the proposed locations and submit a report. 

Meanwhile, six Buddhist benefactors 
haye volunteered to undertake the addi- 
tional expenses and maintenance of six 
pupil bhikkhus at present studying in the 
Dharmapeetaya at Anuradhapura until 
they complete their courses of study. 

Among them is Mr. Gamini Jayasiriya, 
Junior Ministerfor Education and Cultural 
affairs. Itis generally assessedthat Rs.9,000 
is required for the educational expenses and 
upkeep of each pupil bhikkhu during the 
five-year term they are at the university. 
At present there are 25 students at the uni- 
versity. 

The university library has also received 
valuable books on a wide range of subjects, 


The Buddha Srawaka 


eetaya, 


mostly on Buddhist philosophy, donated by 
various institutions and individuals. 


BUDDHIST PROBE TEAM 
NAMED 


The president of the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress, Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, has 
announced the names of those who will 
comprise the Committee of Inquiry to 
investigate and report on the present condi- 
tion of Buddhismand of the Buddhists in 
Ceylon. 

The appointment of the Committee is in 
pursuance of a resolution adopted at the 
Sist annual seassions of the Congress held 
in Trincomalee in December. At each 
meeting a chairman will be elected from 
among the bhikkhus present. 

The Committee will comprise two 
bhikkhus to be nominated by the Ven Maha 
Nayaka Theras of the Malwatta and As- 
giriya Chapters, the Ven Kalukondayawe 
Sri Pannasekhara Maha Nayaka Thera, 
the Ven Balangoda Ananda Maitreya Maha 
Nayaka Thera, the Ven Yakkaduwe Sri 
Pragnarama Maha Nayaka Thera, the 
Ven Madihe Pannaseeha Maha Nayaka 
Thera, the Ven Labuduwe Sirisudhamma 
Thera, Sir Senarat Gunawardena, Mr. D.B. 


Ellepola, Mr. Walter Wimalachandra, 
Mr. Ananda Semage, Mr Tilak Ratnayake, 
Mr. Albert Edirisinghe, Prof. K.'N. 
Jayatilleke, Prof. L. G. Hewage, Mr. D. 
Wijemanne and Mr. H. L. Caldera, with 
Dr. Malalasekera as convenor and Prof. 
Hewage as secretary. 


HIPPIES BELIEVE IN 
REINCARNATION 


Many hippies are interested in various 
Eastern religions, which as one put it, 
“stresses the development of your spiritual 
life rather than the acceptance of certain 
rules and dogmas, like the Western 
religions’’, writes Steven V. Roberts of 
the New York Times News Service in the 
Ceylon Obsever. 

There is a considerable belief in reincar- 
nation among the hippies, he states, and 
many agree with Lydia, ahyppie, whosaid: 
“TI make eye contact many times a day with 
people I amsure I’ve known in other lives.”” 


BUDDHIST STUPAS UNEARTHED 
IN ANDHRA 


A vast complex of votive stupas neatly 
carved on the surfaces of living rocks in the 
Akkanna and Mandanna hills in Andhra 
Pradesh State, India, have been discovered 
by India’s Deputy Director of Epigraphy, 
Dr. N. Venkataramyya. 

The discovery confirms the opinion held 
by Dr. R. Subramaniam of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India, that Akkanna and 
Mandanna caves at Vijayavada were origi- 
nally Buddhist sites, says Dr. Wenkatara- 
myya. 
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WORLD BUDDHISM 


PROPAGATION OF BUDDHISM 
IN INDIA 


The President of India, Mr. V. V. Giri, 
and the Prime Minister of India, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, are highly impressed with 
the work done by the Maha Bodhi Society 
of India and Ceylon. : 

They said so when the Ven Hedigalle 
Pannatissa Nayaka Thera, chief incumbent 
of the Sanchi Vihara in India, met them 
after his return to India from Ceylon where 
he spent a few weeks. He discussed with 
Mr. Giri and Mrs. Indira Gandhi matters 
relating to Buddhist work in India. 

They were full of praise for efforts 
in this direction and they promised to give 
the Nayaka Thera their full cooperation and 
assistance. 


PILGRIMAGE TO INDIA BY 
NEPALESE BUDDHISTS 


A delegation of 536 Napalese Buddhist 
pilgrims, headed by Bhikkhu Sudarshan, 
arrived in India in December. In the 
course of their tour they visited Buddhist 
shrines and monasteries. 

One of the places they visited was Rajgir 
where the World Peace Pagoda was declared 
open recently by the President of India, 
Mr. Y. V. Giri. They went round the 
Buddhist shrines and historic sites at Na- 
landa and Rajgir and the World Peace 
Pagoda atop the Ratnagiri hill. 

At Calcutta the delegation was accorded 
a warm welcome ata meeting at the Maha 
Bodhi Society. They left for Kathmandu 
after a 40-day pilgrimage in India at the 
instance of the Government of India. 


WASHINGTON BUDDHIST 
VIHARA SOCIETY 


Submitting the third annual report of the 
Buddhist Vihara Society in Washington 
DC, the Ven H. Gunaratna Maha Thera, 
secretary, said at the annual meeting that 
ever since they moved to the new premises 
they had made very significant progress 
and greatly expanded their activities. 

They bought the new premises for $33, 
000 from the Government of Thailand with 
the assistance of the Government of Ceylon, 
the Sasana Sevaka Society of Ceylon which 
established the Society, and devoted 
members and well-wishers. 

The Sasana Sevaka Society and the 
Government of Ceylon contributed $16, 
500 towards the purchase of the house. 
They still had a debt of $15,186. He was, 
however, happy to report that they had 
converted what was a residential house into 
a cultural centre with a shrine room, 
meeting hall, library etc. 

The existence of the Society was recog- 
nised when the President of the Society 
was invited to participate in the inaugura- 
tion ceremony ofPresident Richard Nixon. 
This was the first time that a Buddhist 
monk was officially invited to the inaugura- 
tion of a President of the United States of 
America, said the Ven Gunaratana Maha 


Thera. 


SACRED TOOTH RELIC 
TAKEN ON TOUR 


The sacred Tooth Relic of the Buddha 
enshrined in An-daw-shin pagoda of Myit- 
kyina in Burma was taken to Bhamo by 
air in December. A crowd of over 3,000 
devotees was at the airport to welcome the 
Sacred Relic. 
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It was also taken’ to Hsinssan, Shwegu, 
Mohtar, Katha, Thabeikkyin, Mogok and 
Mamdalay and Monya. 

The sacred Tooth Relic was brought to 
Burma from Peking in 1959, writes our 
Burma correspondent. It was kept at the 
Kaba Aye pagoda in Rangoon. Under 
arrangement by the Buddha Sasana Council 
the Sacred Relic was taken to Myitikyina 
andenshrinedin the An-daw-shin pagoda 
in 1960. 

This was the first time that the sacred 
Tooth Relic was taken on a tour in Kachin 
State, Mandalay and Sagaing Divisions. 


BUDDHIST PARTY’S RISE 
IN JAPAN 


The election success story during the 
last general election in Japan was that of 
the Komeito (Clean. Government) party 
which is backed by the Buddhists. 

The Komeito is just five years old, but 
during this short period it has had a remar- 
kable rise. It burst on the Lower House 
scene in 1967 election when it won25 seats. 

Now it has 47, three short of the party’s 
goal that would have allowed it to introduce 
independent legislation. This middle-of- 
the-road party has now taken over as the 
third largest parliamentary group, and 
political observers feel it will continue 
to grow. 


PROGRESS OF BUDDHISM 
IN MALAYSIA 


Although Malaysia isa Muslim country, 
the Government respects the followers of 
various religions. Forty per cent of the 
population are Chinese, and the majority 
of the Chinese are Buddhists. 

At present there is a strong Buddhist 
organisation—the Buddhist Association of 
Malaysia—with 16 branches in various 
states throughout Malaysia. 

Under the enthusiastic guidance of over 
3,000 bhikkhus and bhikkunis to propagate 
the teachings of the Buddha throughout 
Malaysia, thereare over 700 Buddhist tem- 
ples with over 2,000,000 staurch Buddhists 
in the Federation of Malaysia. 

The Buddhists in Malaysia are carrying 
on their missionary work by promoting 
Buddhist education. There are several 
Buddhist schools in the country. There 
are Buddhist societies in the universities 
of Malaysia in Kuala Lumpur. 


NEW BUDDHIST SOCIETY 
IN PARIS 


A new Buddhist group called 
Connaissance du Bouddhisme, has been 
formed in Paris to replace Les Amis du 
Buddhisme. Mr. Maurice Salen, who has 
held responsible positions in the French 
Government, has been responsible for 
the organisation of the new society. 

Les Amis du Bouddhisme ceased to 
function after the death ofits founder, Miss 
Constant Lounsbery. 

Mr. Salen also proposes to bring out a 
new Buddhist journal. He has already 
secured a regular period of time on tele- 
vision for the broadcasting of Buddhism in 
general and the work of his new society 
in particular. 


BUDDHIST CIRCLE IN 
CAPE TOWN 


A Buddhist Circle has been formed in 


. Cape Town, South Africa, and meets 


on the first Tuesday ofeachmonth. Seven- 
teen members have been attending and they 
have been addressed by speakers who have 
experienced Buddhist meditation in India. 

The Secretary of the Group is Mrs. D. 
Cutting. The meetings are held at the 
home of Mr. John Koopman. 


BUDDHIST SOCIETY OF 
LONDON 


The past year had been one of steady 
progress but without highlights, said the 
president of the Buddhist Society of London 
in his report at the annual general meeting. 

He said that membership and subscrip- 
tions were rising, but more remarkable 
was the enormous increase in the sales at the 
bookstall of the Society. In one month 
the sales had risen over 100 per cent. 

Classes were perpetually under review. 
They satisfied the demands of all who 
came to learn more of Buddhism. The 
Publication Department had been very 
busy and the books sold well. 

“The future is still anyone’s guess’, said 
the president. “Of course ,the rising genera- 
tion must have their say, as usual regarding 
their clders as quite incompetent and hope- 
lessly out of date. I held these views, 
forty odd years ago, with a handful of 
like-minded persons of much conceit”’. 


BC A MINISTERS AT ANNUAL 
SEMINAR 


A total of 78 ministers of the Buddhist 
Churches of America, guests and visiting 
ministers, attended the annual Ministers 
Seminar held at Santa Monica, California, 
for four days. 

The Seminar opened with a programme 
sponsored by the Yourth Department of 
the Buddhist Churches of America. The 
programme consisted of a study and experi- 
ment on Buddhist music and sutra chanting. 
The need for the development of something 
more Buddhistic and less Christian was 
emphasised. 

On the second day the Seminar featured 
a panel discussion on the role of the Budd- 
hist minister in the present day society. 
The third day was devoted to a lecture by 
Dr. Yoshifumi Veda, former professor at 
the Nagoya University and Kyoto Univer- 
sity, Japan. The final day was devoted to 
the ministers meeting. 


BUDDHIST MONKS FOR 
SENATE SUGGESTED 


A resolution calling on any government 
voted to power at the next general election 
in Ceylon, which is expected to be held in 
about June this year, to appoint Buddhist 
monks to the Senate was adopted at a 
meeting of the Sangha Peramuna of the 
North Western Province. © 

The Ven Narawila Dhammaratna Thera 
presided. He said that when there was any 
danger to the Sinhala race, language or 
religion, it was Buddhist monks who fought 
in the forefornt. Therefore, their service 
to the country would be immense if they 
were appointed to the Senate. 

The ancient Sinhala kings had two special 
councils of the Sangha called the Dharma 
Sabha and the Purohita Sabha, he added. 


TRIPITAKA ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
IN SINHALA 


The Ven Madihe Pannaseeha Maha 
Nayaka Thera will head a distinguished 
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Board in Ceylon, composed of learned 
bhikkhus and laymen,to compile a Sinhala 
Tripitaka Encyclopaedia. 

' This work is being undertaken by the 


SiriVajiranana Dharmayatanaya—theBhik- 


khu Training Center at Maharagama, 
near Colombo. The Sasana Sevaka Socie- 
ty is the board of dayakas for this under- 
taking. Itis estimated that the compilation 
of the encyclopaedia will cost Rs. 5 million. 

Four committees will be set up for the 
completion of the work. They are the 
advisory board, the board of editors, the 
board of subscribers and the board of 
dayakas. The Wen Pannaseeha Maha 
Nayaka Thera said that the teaching staff 
of the Dharmayatanaya decided to produce 
the encyclopaedia with the help of the 
Sasana Sevaka Society. 

He said that although Ceylon is the 
centre of Buddhist learning, the Pali 
Tripitaka in Sinhala characters had not 
been fully printed. 


GOLDEN KEY OF SACRED 
TOOTH RELIC CASKET 


At a religious ceremony held at the 
Malwatte Vihara in Kandy, the Ven 
MadugalleSriSumana Siddhartha Dhemm- 
asiddhi Maha Nayaka Thera of the 
Malwatte Chapter, took charge of the 
golden key of the casket in which the sacred 
Tooth Relic of the Buddha is deposited. 

The key was in the custody of the Ven 
Panditha Sirimalawtte Ananda Anunayake 
Thera of the Chapter, since the death of the 
Ven Amunugama Sri Vipassi Maha 
Nayaka Thera. All members of the Kar- 
aka Sangha Sabha were present on the 
occasion. 

The other two golden keys of the casket 
are in possession of the Ven Ucugama Sri 
Buddharakhitha Rathanapala Maha Naya- 
ka Thera of the Asgiriya Chapter and the 
Diyawadene Nilame, Senator H. Udura- 
wana. 


MORE BUDDHIST BOOKS 
IN TAMIL NEEDED 


The Maha Nayaka Thera of the Malwatte 
Chapter, Kandy, the Ven Madugalle Sri 
Sumana Dhammasiddhi, said that buddhist 
publications in the Tamil language were a 
grave need for there was a large section of 
Ceylon’s population in the North who 
wanted to follow the mesage of the Buddha. 

The prelate said this when he was 
presented with a copy of Who is the Buddha: 
How did He Come Into Being? by its 
author the Ven Galbodawatte Gnanalan- 
kara Thera, head of the Peradeniya Budd- 
hist Centre in Ceylon. 

The author intends to make 2,000 copies 
of the publication available to the readers 
in the North. The author handed the 
first copy of the publication to the Maha 
Nayaka Thera of the Malwatte Chapter. 

The prelate said that the author was doing 
a great service to both the sasana and the 
Tamil—speaking people by propagating 
the message of the Buddha among the 
Tamii-speaking people in and outside 
Ceylon. More messages of the Buddha 
should be published in Tamil. 


MAHA NAYAKA PLANS 
MONKS REGISTER 


Major reforms in the Maha Sangha in 
Ceylon have been planned by the Ven 
Madugile Sri Siddhartha Dhammasiddi 


Maha Nayaka Thera of the Malwatte 
Chapter, Kandy. 

Among the more urgent steps he has 
proposed taking are the preparation of a 
register of all members of the Sangha in 
Ceylon and the issue of identity cards to 
all monks who have received upasampada 
or higher ordination. 

The Maha Nayaka Thera disclosed these 
facts when a delegation from the World 
Buddhist Conference called on him recently. 
The delegation included the Ven Pimbure 
Sorata Thera, head of the Bhikkhu Training 
Centre, and the Ven Dr. Hettimulle Vajira- 
buddhi Thera. 

The Maha Nayaka Thera is said to have 
told the delegation that he would shortly 
request the Sangha Nayakas in the various 
districts in the island to obtain facts and 
information about monks in each area and 
alsotoset up Sangha Councils in each area. 

Another proposal of the Maha Nayaka 
Thera is the holding of a Sangha Con- 
ference to discuss suggestions for reforms 
and improvements essential to the Sasana. 
He said there was no proper register of 
members of the Sangha. It was generally 
believed that there are 12,000 monks in the 
island but no accurate figures are available. 


STONES LAID FOR VISAKHA 
BUILDING 


Fifty parents joined the Ceylon Minister 
of Education, Mr. I. M. R. A. Iriyagolle, 
to lay the foundation stones for the first 
stage of the new building complex of 
Visakha Vidyalaya, the leading Buddhist 
girls’ school in the island. 

The ceremony was conducted while four 
monks, headed by the Ven Narada Maha 
Thera, chanted pirith. On his part, said 
the Minister, he was ready to help to rem- 
ould the education of the younger genera- 
tion on the lines suited to their culture and 
education. 


BUDDHIST BOOK FOR 
GERMANS 


A new book on Buddhism, Die Lehrreden 
des Buddhas: Anguttara Nikaya. (The 
Discourses of the Buddha: Gradual Say- 
ings) translated by the Ven Nyanatiloka 
Maba Thera, the celebrated German 
bhikkhu, has just been published in 
Germany by Verlag M. DuMont Shauberg > 
of Cologne. 

The German bhikkhu lived in Ceylon 
for many years. He founded the Island 
Hermitage at Dodanduwa in south Ceylon. 
He died in Ceylon in 1957 at the age of 79. 

This book, the largest collection of dis- 
courses from the Pali Canon, was 
first published in the 1920s, but was out 
of print for more than three decades. It 
has been completely revised and edited by 
the Ven Nyanatiloka’s pupil, the Ven 
WNyanaponika Maha Thera. 

The Ven Nyanaponika, himself a 
German, has been in Ceylon for more than 
30 years and lives at the forest Hermitage 
in Kandy. He has added a complete index 
and many pages of explanatory notes to 
his teacher’s translation. 

The new edition, in five substantial 
volumes, has been published with a subsidy 
from the German Government. The Ven 
Nyanaponika is himself the author of the 
well-known book in English, The Heart 
0, Buddhist Meditation. 


WORLD BUDDHISM 


GENERAL NE WIN VISITS 
BUDDHA GAYA — 


_ General Ne Win, head of the Revolu- 
tionary Government in Burma, visited Bud- 
dhaGayaon January 20 and performed the 
gilting ceremony of the life-size image of 
the Buddh at the Maha Bodhi Temple. 

The giiting ceremony is one of the most 
sacred Buddhist ceremonies in Burma. 
General Ne Win covered the image of 
Lord Buddha with gold plating. 

It took General and Madame Ne Winab- 
out three hours to complete the ceremony, 
using gold plates. It was the first giiting 
of the image since the Maha Bodhi Temple 
cam? uder the management of the Buddha 
Gaya Temple Management Committee. 

The party comprised 25. They also 
visited Rajgir and Nalanda on pilgrimage 
and Buddhast shrines in the State of Bihar. 


28 MISSIONARIES SENT 
OUT 


Twenty cight Christian missionaries, 
including nuns, have been ordered out of 
the southern part of Nigeria’s former 
recessionist region, Biafra. 

Thirty two Roman Catholic missionaries, 
who were tried and sentenced to jail terms 
for entering Nigeria illegally, flew into 
Lagos from Port Harcourt after a Federal 
Government decision to deport them. 

The Nigerian Government was in touch 
with the frish ambassador in Lagos over 
the question of 60 Roman Catholic priests 
and nuns detained in eastern Nigeria. 

The Nigerian Government announced 
that 35 priests had been sentenced to six 
Months jail for breaking the country’s 
immigration laws. Informed sources said 
that of the 60 missionaries held in Port 
Harcourt under various forms of detention, 
20 priests—17 [rishand three British—were 
given six months terms and others acquitted 
or fined. 


RELIGIONS MUST PROMOTE 
PROHIBITION 


“All religious dignitaries should 
grant every assistance to the Total Prohibi- 
tion Movement which has pledged to 
make the people live according to the tea- 
chings of their religion, abstaining from 
the evils of liquor’, said Mr. H. W. 
Amarasuriya, vice-president of the Total 
Abstinence Central Association, at a 
meeting of the association held in 
Colombo. 

He said that many families had been ruin- 
ed by the drink habit. The time was 
opportune for the Prime Minister to 
implement the permit scheme for users of 
liquor, following the recommendation 
of the Total Prohibition Commission. 

The Ven Kalukondayawe Sri Panna- 
sekera Maha Nayaka Thera, the president 
of the association, said that the late Mr. 
Bandaranaiake’s government gave every 
possible assistance to the prohibition 
movement unlike other regimes. 

He appealed to religious dignitaries of 
all religions to work for the success of the 
total prohibition drive. 


BUDDHISM GUIDED UNITED 
NATIONS’ DECISIONS 


The United Nations Organisation during 
the last twently years has done everything 
possible to settle all disuptes and problems 
which arose from time to time with its mem- 
ber nations and best results were achieved 
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in settling these -problems and disputes 
in keeping with Buddhist ideals. 

So said Mr. C. H. Shaff, Resident 
Representative in Ceylon of the United 
NationsOrganisation,when he calied on the 
Ven Madugalle Siddhartha Dhammasidchi 
Maha Nayaka Thera of the Malwatte 
Chapter, Kandy. 

Mr. Shaff said that the United Nations 
Organisation in settling disputes amongst 
member nations in keeping with religious 
Principles have always given prominence 
to Buddhism. 

The Maha Nayaka Thera said that 
although there existed nearly 15,000 
bhikkhus in Ceylon belonging to various 
sects, they all performed the same duty as 
that of the Malwatte Vihara in consultation 
and with the advice of the respective 
Nayaka Theras of the different sects. 


BURMESE TRIPITAKA GIFTED 
TO VEN NARADA 


A religious ceremony was held at 
Vajirarama temple in Colombo 
January 15th on the occasion of 
presentation of a complete set of the 
Tripitaka in the Burmese script by- the 
Buddha Sasana Council of Burma to 
the Ven Narada Maha Thera. 

Mr. Ngwe Win Charge d’Affaires of 
Burma in Ceylon, presented the gift to the 
Ven Narada Maha Thera for granting 
Permission to the Buddha Sasana Council 
to print his book, Manual of the Abhi- 
dhamma. 

Mr. Win said that the Buddha Sasana 
Council and the people of Burma were 
grateful to the Ven Narada for permitting 
his book on Abhidhamma to be printed 
and published in Burma for the benefit 
of those interested in Abhidhamma. 

The Ven Narada appealed to the Maha 
Sangha to keep away from political plat- 
forms. He said that politicians in the 
larger interest of the Buddha Sassana 
and the nation, should refrain from 
drawing bhikkhus to their political camp- 
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aigns. 

He added that Burma and Thailand are 
the repositories of the Abhidhamma 
Vinaya and the Sutta Pitaka. 


BO TREE SAPLING TO 
BE GRAFTED 


Arrangements are being made to perpe- 
tuate the historic sacred Bo Tree at Anura- 
dhapura by grafting a new sapling to its 
trunk. 

This is being done in view of the opinions 
expressed by certain experts that the sacred 
Bo Tree, regarded as the oldest living tree 
in the world, is in a state of decay. 

The decision to undertake the perpetua- 
tion of this sacred tree by a grafting process 
has been made at a recent meeting of the 
Sri Maha Bodhi Research Advisory Comm- 
ittee. The mecting was held at the 
Sri Maha Bodhi premises. 

Those who attended the meeting included 
Dr. W. L. Perera, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture (Research). Dr.W.M. Then- 
abadu, Chemist, Mr. Y. Elikawela, Ento- 
mological Research Officer, and Mr. 
D. M. A. Jayaweera, Superintendent of 
the Botanical Gardens. , 

The Sri Maha Bodhi Tree, said to be 
2,592 years old, had five branches at first, 
which later fell to two. 
named James Hatton, in a state of insanity 
destroyed one branch, and in view of disease 


In 1939, a person. 


‘spreading on the bark, the tree had to be 
trimmed. 


SACRED BO TREE NOT 
IN DANGER 


The Ven Halmillawe Sri Sumana Rewata 
Nayaka Thera, custodian of the sacred 
Bo Tree at Anuradhapura, contradicted 
certain press reports that this historic tree 
is in danger. 

“The actual state of the sacred tree is 
far from what certain newspapers try to 
make out. In fact, the tree had never been 
in such an excellent state as it is today. 
After the rains ceased it has grown new 
leaves and shoots and is bearing seeds,”’ 
said the Ven Rewata Nayaka Thera. 

He added that what actually made some 
people scared was the falling of the leaves 
of the tree which, he explained, was a yearly 
feature. However, he admitted that some 
of theleaves wereattacked by a microscopic 
pest, resultingintheirhaving black patches. 

The Nayaka Thera said that as a pre- 
ventive measure against it, on the advice 
of the Agricultural Department, a chemica. 
is being sprayed on the leaves when tenderl 
According to a biologist of the Agricultural 
Department, the disease does not have a 
destructive effect on the tree. 


VIPs CALL ON MAHA NAYAKA 
THERA 


The Governor-General of Ceylon, Mr. 
W. Gopallawa, calied on the Ven Madu- 
galle Sri Sumana Siddhartha Dhamm- 
asiddi, the newly-clected Maha Nayaka 
Thera of the Malwatte Chapter, Kandy. 

Monks chanted Seth Pirith and the Maha 
Nayaka Thera invoked blessings on the 
Governor-General. The Maha Nayaka 
Thera said that he would do everything 
possible to bring about unity in the Sasana. 

Mr. Andrew V. Corry, American Am- 
bassador in Ceylon, called on the Maha 
Nayaka Thera and wished him health and 
long life to continue the work of his high 
office for years to come. 

Mr. Corry gifted the Maha Nayaka 
Thera with a set of costly books on philo- 
sophy, art and law. 

When the Indian High Commissioner in 
Ceylon, Mr. Y. K. Puri, called on the 
Maha Nayaka Thera, the gifts he took 
included an atapirikara, which comprised 
the necessities of a bhikkhu, including 
three robes. 

On being told by the Maha Nayaka 
Thera that he had had no opportunity 
of visiting India so far, the land of the 
origin of Buddhism, Mr. Puri assured the 
Maha Nayaka Thera that he would at the 
earliest opportunity take up withhis Govern- 
ment the possibility ofarranging at Govern- 
ment level a pilgrimage of the Buddhist 
alee in India by the Maha Nayaka 

era, 


ANNIVERSARY OF SANCHI 
VIHARA 


The exposition of the sacred relics of 
Sariputta and Maha Moggallana, chief 
disciples of the Buddha, was held on Decem- 
ber 28 at Sanchi Vihara, India, on the occa- 
sion of the 17th anniversary celebrations. 

A procession carrying the casket contain- 
ing the sacred relics went round the stupa 
and a public meeting was held in the after- 
noon. A large number of distinguished 
guests from various countries, including 
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Ceylon, Thailand, Japan and Germany, 
Participated in the ceremony. 

Addressing the public meeting, Mr. Siri 
Perera, Ceylon’s High Commissioner 
in India, referred to the centuries-old ties 
and contacts between India and Ceylon 
and stressed the need for peaceful coexis- 
tence. 

He recalled the message of the Buddha 
and said that scientific advancement alone 
would not bring peace to the world unless 
there was an urge for maintaining amity 
between nations. 

Sanchi, 549 miles from Bombay, is 
famous in Buddhist history. The site 
of the most extensive and remarkable 
Buddhist remains yet known in India, 
is linked with Asoka. It was here that 
General Cunningham discovered in 1887 
the relics of Sariputta and Moggallana. 


DHAMMA SCHOOL FUND 
PROPOSED 


The Buddhist Advisory Committee 
appointed by Ceylon’s Minister of Educa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs, Mr. I. M. R. A. 
Iriyagolle, has proposed that a Dhamma 
Schools Fund should be launched to pro- 
mote education in Dhamma schools. 


pay SO % Down 


The Ven Pinwatte Devananda Thera, 
who has proposed the establishment of 
such a fund, has told the committee that 
Buddhists are keen to contribute lavishly, 
if such a fund is launched. 

The proposed fund will be administered 
by the Director of Cultural Affairs with 
the Senior Assistant Secretary to the Minis- 
try of Education, the Director of Finance 
of the Treasury and the Auditor General 
forming a board of trustees. 

To obtain public assistance on a large 
scale, the Fund would be declared an appro- 
ved charity. 


POLICE BREAK UP BUDDHIST 
SEMINAR 


About 25 national police invaded an An 
Quang Pagoda in Saigon’s sister city of 
Cholon and broke up a Buddhist students 
association peace seminar. There werea few 
minor scuffles but no serious violence. 

Monks of one of the Buddhist sects said: 
they would resume the peace seminar. 
Police arrived and swarmed into the Pagoda 
where about 300 Buddhist students had 
gathered. 

The An Quang Pagoda is the scene of 
almost weekly peace rallies which have 
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been undisturbed by the Police, but no 
reason was given for this police action. 

The seminar, presided over by the Ven 
Man Giac, acting Director of the Buddh- 
ist Youth Movement was hearing a spee- 
ch by one of its members, when the pol- 
ice arrived. 


BHIKKHU TRAINING CENTRE 
OPENED 


Addressing a gathering of the Maha 
Sangha and the laity at the Gangarama 
temple in Colombo, the Prime Minsiter of 
Ceylon, Mr. Dudley Senanayake, said that 
it should be the bounden duty of the people 
to protect the Maha Sangha and assist 
them in every possible manner so that they 
may continue to be the custodians of the 
Buddha Sasana. " 

Mr. Senanayake, associated with the 
Governor-General Mr. W. Gopailawa, 
and the Minister of State, Mr. J. R. Jaya- 
wardene, declared open a new two-store- 
yed building costing Rs. 260,000, to house 
the trainee bhikkhus at the Bhikkhu 
Training Centre. 

Mr. Senanayake said that Ceylon, a 
small nation, had rendered an unparalleled 
service to the world by preserving Buddhism 
amidst many vicissitudes in its pristine 
purity. In order to save mankind from 
extinction, the world was in need ofspiritual 
guidance. A message of hope and peace 
could be given by the dissemination of the 
Buddha Dhamma, the Prime Minister 
said. 

The Governor-General said that the 
occasion was unique. Thelate Ven Jinara- 
tana Nayaka Thera, the founder of the 
Training Centre, had striven to create a 
healthy and pious order of bhikkhus. 
The uplift of the Sasana, bhikkhu discipline 
and dedication to the cause of the Sasana 
should be uppermost in the minds of the 
people. 


MAHA NAYAKA IS HEAD 
OF WORLD SANGAMAYA 


fakThe Ven Madugalle Sri Sumana Siddhar- 
tha Dhammasiddi Maha Nayaka Thera 
of the Malwatte Chapter, Kandy, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
World Buddhist Maha Sangha Sangamaya. 

The news was conveyed to the Maha Nay- 
aka Thera by the Ven Hettimulle Vajirabu- 
ddhi Thera, secretary ofthe Sangamaya. 
The Ven Dhammasiddhi succeeds the late 
Ven Amunugama Rajaguru Sri Vipassi 
Maha Nayake Thera of the Malwatte 
Chapter. 

The Ven Dhammasiddhibecomes head of 
1.2 million Buddhistmonksofthe Mahayana 
and Theravada Sects and also of nearly 60 
million Buddhists throughout the world. 


fees: Rea 
=" INDIA WANTS TEACHERS 
OF BUDDHISM 


India looks forward to pure Theravada 
Buddhism from Ceylon, says the Ven 
Badulle Shanti Bhadra Thera of the Milinda 
College of Arts at Aurangabad in India. 

Indian Buddhists need help to learn the 
Buddha Dhamma. It is the duty of the Bu- 
ddhists of Ceylon to show the Indian people 
who are genuinely interestedin leading the 
Buddhist way of life, how to live the clean, 
pure and simple life enunciated by the 
Buddha, he said. 

The Ven Shanti Bhadra Thera appeals to 
Dhammaduta Collegues in Ceylon to 
send competent dhammadutas to spread 
Buddhism in India. 


WORLD BUDDHISM 


BUDDHISTS CALL FOR END 
TO VIETNAM WAR .- 


The leader of South Vietnam’s Buddhist 
sect has called on his followers to be a 
Positive force and try to end the war by 
acting as a catalyst between both sides. 

The Buddhists should not be a negative 
‘witness but rather a positive and progress- 
ive force. Settling all minor details, all 
inferiority complexes, all prejudices and 
‘enmity, they should don the armour of 
patience, improve the organisation and 
take up all opportunity to do away with 
the war, the leader, Thich Tinh Khiet, said. 

Thich Tinh Khiet, the Supreme Patriarch 
of the United Vietnam Buddhist Congre- 
gation, made the plea in a message issued 
from the An Quang Pagodas in Saigon. 

He added: ‘‘Had everyone respected the 
wishes of the Vietnamese people, there 
would be no Vietnam war and the Vietnam- 
ese people would not be the victims.” 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES ON 
FREEDOM DAY 


Ceylon’s 22nd year of Independence 
dawned on February 4 amidst cries of Sadhu 
Sadhu from the devotees who gathered at 
Independence Square in Colombo, while 
the Governor-Gereral, Mr. William Gopal- 
lawa, offered gilampasa puja and the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Dudley Senanayake, 
offered a tray of flowers to 26 monks who 
began an all-night pirith ceremony. 

The monks were conducted in a colourful 
procession fromthe All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress headquarters tothe Independence 
Hall. It was a day of special significance 
to the Buddhists —the Maha Nayaka 
Thera of the Malwatte Chapter, Kandy, 
the Ven Madugalle SriSiddhartha Dhamma 
siddhi, participating in the ceremony. 

The Governor-General and the Prime 
Minister unfurled the six-colour Buddhist 
flag and the Lion flag. The Minister 
of State, Mr. J. R. Jayawardene, set free 
22 birds to mark the occasion. 


RESTORING BUDDHIST ROCK 
PAINTINGS 

Dr. Luziano Maranzo, the Italian expert 
who restored the Sigiriya frescoes, is back 
in Ceylon to restore more Buddhist paint- 
ings. 

He has come on the invitation of the Mi- 
nister of Education, Mr. 1. M. R. A. Iriya- 
golle, to clean the Buddhsit rock paintings 
at Degaldoruwa and the defaced paintings 
at Dambulugala. 

He will also try to restore the Hindugala 
Buddhist paintings which were destroyed 
by fire. He said he would stay in Ceylon 
for three months. 


GREAT RESPECT IN INDIA 
FOR BUDDHISM 


“The people of India today have a great 
respect for the Buddha and the Maha 
Sangha”’,said Dr. Kunzne, at a special pooja 
held at the Agra Sravaka Maha Vihara, 
Coiombo, in connection with the Gandhi 
centenary celebrations. 

He added that because of easier and 
speedier communications, it was now easy 
to propagate the Buddha Dhamma. 

The Ven Hedigalle Pannatissa Nayaka 
Thera, incumbent of the Sanchi Vihara in 
India, said that if Gandhi did not carry 
out a non-violent struggle to free India, 
the birthplace of the Buddha, it would not 
have been easy for C2ylon to win Independ- 
ence. 
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BUDDHIST CONGRESS MAKES 
17 DEMANDS 

The All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress wants 
all political partiesin the country contesting 
the next generalelection, which is expected 
to be in about June, to consider 17 matters. 

These 17 demands include that bhikkhus 
should be debarred from taking part in 
Party politics as it brought down the dignity 
of the Maha Sangha. in schools, if 50 per 
cent or more are Buddhist children, then a 
fees should be the principal of the 
school. 


A Bauddha Mandalaya should be set up 


Centre of Buddhism in the 


Soviet 


to look into the grievances of Buddhists. 
Private schools should be abolished. All 
Yreligious bodies should sutmit a balance 
sheet of revenue and expendtiure to the 


‘Public Trustee. 


Throvgh Ceylon’s diplomatic missions, 


‘arrangements should be made to give due 


publicity to Buddhismand Buddhist culture. 
Government should introduce ligislation 
to brirg about total prohibition. 

The Congress has elaborated on these 17 
demands and has asked political parties. 
to have them embodied in their election: 
manifestos. 


Union 


By L. A. Alexeyey 
(Soviet Union) 


THE ancient Buryat land is situa- 
ted almost in the very centre of the 
vast Asian continent, east of Lake 
Baikal. The land is richly endowed 
by Nature with its boundless virgin 
woods, vast steppes, powerful moun- 
tain ridges, hundreds of rivers and 
lakes and untold natural wealth. 

A short distance away from Ulan 
Ude, the capital of the Buryat 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic, in a picturesque valley at the 
foot of snow-capped mountains, 
there stands the Ivolga Buddhist 
Monastery — or daisan as Buryats 
call it. This is the centre of the 
Buddhist religion in the U.S.S.R. 
and the seat of the Central Buddhist 
Religious Board. 

Article 124 of the Constitution 
of the U.S.S.R. guarantees freedom 
of conscience to all the citizens. 
Everyone is free to profess any 
religion — or no religion at all. All 
beliefs have equal rights. The 
believers and priests enjoy all the 
political and civil rights on a par 
with all the citizens of the Soviet 


Union. Buddhism is one of the 
religions professed in the Soviet 
Union. 


Besides the Buryat Autonomous 
Republic, the Lamaist branch of the 
Buddhist religion is spread among 
the population of the Aginsky Natio- 
nal Area of Chita Region, the Buryat 
National Area of Irkutsk Region, 
Kalmyk A.S.S.R. and Tuva Autono- 
mous Region. 

In the Soviet Union, Buddhists 
are entirely free to perform religious 
rites in keeping with the laws of 
their religion, to visit monasteries, 
temples and prayer houses. The 
Ivolga and Aginsk Datsans are the 


best known among the believers. 

The biggest authority for all the 
Buddhists is the Central Buddhist 
Religious Board of the U.S.S.R. 
Its presidium is elected from among 
priests and believers. The Religious 
Board directs the religious life of 
the Buddhist community and is in 
charge of all the monasteries, tem- 
ples and prayer houses. 

Tne Buddhist community is 
headed by Bandido Hambo Lama 
Zhimbal Dorzhi Gomboyey,a Buryat. 
Gomboyev dedicated all his life 
to the Buddhist religion. 

His parents sent him to the 
monasiery at the age of 12. At 
20 he was already a gebshi and later 
the title of nabzhi was conferred on 
him. Gomboyev reached the summit 
of his religious activities in 1963 
when he was elected Chairman of the 
Central Buddhist Religious Board 
at a Buddhist assembly. Zhimbal 
Dorzshi Gomboyev now lives in 
Ivolga Datsan among rank-and-file 
monks. 

A man with a profound knowledge 
of the history and philosophy of 
northern Buddhism, Bandido Ham- 
bocapslama Gomboyev is widely 
known among Soviet Buddhists. 

“We, Soviet Buddhists, revere the 
memory of the remarkable man who 
left his parents’ home to find what 
he called salvation. 

‘People called him the Buddha, 
and his great teaching became widely 
spread in the world. 

“Our monks and the Buddhist 
monks of other countries sing the 
same prayers. I want to remind 
my brethren in faith the words of 
our evening prayer: ‘Visible and 
invisible creatures, near me and far 
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away, may all of them be happy, may 
all the living be joyous. 

‘Do each other no harm, do not 
despise anyone anywhere. And 
do not wish evil to each other. Asa 
mother sacrifices her life to protect 
her child, you should also have 
boundless love of everything that 
lives. Whether in the woods, in 
the shade of a tree, or in the desert, O 
brethren remember the prophetic 
Buddha, and fear and doubt will 
leave you.” 


Temples 


The believers have built and are 
building temples and monasteries 
wherever Buddhism is professed. 
There are such temples and monas- 
teries inthe Soviet Union, too but in 
smaller numbers than in other 
Buddhist countries. This is explai- 
ned by two historical reasons. 

First of all, Buddhism appeared 
on the territory of the Soviet Union 
comparatively recently —just two 
to three centuries ago. Second, 
much depended on the believers 
mode of fife. In the U.S.S.R. most 
Buddhists are former nomads who 
went over toa settled life only about 
50 years ago. 

In our monasteries and temples, 
lamas and parishioners take part 
in general holidays and in daily 
divine services. Sermons are read 
and religious rites are performed 
there. The lamas are also duty- 
bound to visit areas remote from big 
temples and monasteries. 

The Ivolga Buddhist Monastery was 

built by folk craftsmen in 1945. 
The datsan groundsare enclosed with 
2 white washed fence. In the centre 
of the monastery there stand two 
temples and a few stupas — or 
suburgans, as they are called here. 
The temples are surrounded with 
more than 30 various structures: 
the house of Bandido Hambo Lama, 
homes of other lamas, the office of 
the Central Religious Board, the 
depository and other structures. 

Next to the main temple there 
stands a specially-built green-house 
with vast windows. A tree grown 
from the seeds of the sacred Bodhi 
tree brought from India, is inside. 

A big building is taken up by 
the library used by lamas and 
Buryat scientists who study Budd- 
hism. The library boasts rare man- 
uscripts and xylographs from Tibet, 
Mongolia, India and China, 108 
volumes of Gaidzhur and 225 volu- 
mes of Dandzsur which corresponds 


to the complete set of works making 
up the Tvripitaka. Of great value 
are the complete works of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama and complete works 
of Taszonhava the founder of Lama- 
ism. 

The datsan is open for believers 
day and night. Ou holidays it draws 
rather many believers, most of 
them elderly. They listen to the 
sermons and prayers of lamas and 
talk with them on religious subjects. 

There is a roomy hotel for those 
who come from afar and want to 
spend a few days in the datsan. 

Soviet Buddhists mark six big 
holidays — khurals. Five of them 
are connected with the memory of 
the Buddha and one is devoted to 
Tszonhaya the founder of Lamaism. 
The spread of Buddhism from Tibet 
to the territory now inhabited by 
the overwhelming majority of Soviet 
Buddhists is associated with him. 

One of the most solemn holidays 
is Tsagalgan Khural (tsagalan 
means ‘“‘white month’’) timed for the 
beginning of the new year according 
to the ancient Mongolian moon 
calendar. Various rites devoted to 
the 12 wonders of the Buddha are 
performed in the course of the 16-day 
khural. On these days every belie- 
ver chastens himself and acquires 
better qualities for the next year. 

The holiday of the birth, enlighten- 
ment and death of the Buddha or the 
triple holiday ismarked on the night 
of the full moon in the month of 
Vaishakh (May). The holiday is 
accompanied by _ ceremonious 
services with the participation of 
Bandido Hambo Lama and the 
blessing of all the believers. 


“METTA” 


Journal of the Buddhist Federation 
of Australia. 
Australia and Mandated 
Territories A $1 p.a. 
Sterling Areas 15/- 
Dollar Areas USA $2 
Box 1489, G.P.O., Sydney, 2001 
N. S. W. Australia. 


He who for his own benefit recites even 
a little (of the sacred verses) but lives in 
accordance with their principles, abando - 
ning craving, hatred and delusion,—posses- 
sed of right knowledge, — with mind well 
freed,—clinging to nothing in this or in any 
other world, he is enriched by the religious 


life. 
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The committee compiling the Sinhala Tripitaka Encyclopaedia held its first meeting at the Maharagama Bhikkhu 

Training Centre, near Colombo. Among the members of the committee in the picture are Ven. Agga Maha 

Pandita Balangoda Ananda Miatreya Maha Nayaka Thera, Ven. Kalukondayawe Pannasekera Maha Nayaka 

Thera, Ven. Agga Maha Pandita Tudawe Ariyawansa Maha Nayaka Thera, Ven. Madihe Pannaseeha Maha 

Nayaka Thera, Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, president of the All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress, and Prof. D. E. Hetti- 
arachi, Vice-Chancellor of the Vidyodaya University. 


a - ORS rb BOOSEY Ree 


One of the first airports in Europe to havea Buddhist shrine roomis the streamlined Zurich airport in Switzerland. 

Swissair, which now flies regularly to Colombo, decided to establish the shrine room at the request of the airport 

management. At the invitation of Swissair and in the presence of representatives of the Thailand Embassy in 

Zurich, the Ven. Chao Khun Dhammasuddhi of the Thai Buddhist temple in London, declared open the shrine 
room at a religious ceremony. The shrine room is open to ali passengers. 
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Book Review 


ESSAYS ON BUDDHISM BY 
THE DALAI LAMA 


SHORT ESSAYS ON BUDDHIST 
THOUGHT AND PRACTICE by the 
Fourteenth Dalai Lama. Secretariat of 
the Dalai Lama, Dharmasala, Himachal 
Pradesh, India. 

NINE essays by the present Dalai 

Lama on some aspects of Buddh- 
ism as practised in Tibet, comprise 
this publication which has been bro- 
ught out by the Secretariat of the 

Dalai Lama in Dharmasala, Himac- 

hal Pradesh, India. 

These essays are generally of an 
ethical nature reflecting the impor- 
tance of Buddhist ethics. But they 
also deal with other matters such 
as the introduction of Buddhism 
to Tibet from India and the pioneers 
connected with that important and 
significant event. 

In this connection the Dalai 
Lama pays a large tribute to India, 
calling India the home of Tibetan 
learning. Before the introduction of 
Buddhism to Tibet, Bon was its 
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dominant faith. Tibet received the 
first impact of Buddhism when the 
first Indian savant, Buddharakshita, 
visited Tibet during the reign of the 
25th King of Tibet. 

Buddhism has flourished in Tibet 
for over 1,000 years. During these 
centuries, it has been carefully pre- 
served and has become the basis 
of Tibetan culture. ‘In Tibet we 
practise Buddhism in its entirety”, 
writes the Dalai Lama. ‘‘In garb 
and conduct, the monks practise 
the rules of the Vinaya Sutra; in the 
training of mind, we follow the 
Mahayana philosophy; and we also 
practise Tantric Buddhism”’’. 

He observes that the sages and 
pundits of India and Tibet had 
bequeathed to them the wisdom 
and experience they acquired by long 
years of diligent study, practice, 
meditation and reflection. Their 
noble efforts contributed to building 
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up a bridge which has united the 
people of the two countries like 
children of the same family. ‘“This 
unique relationship will remain for 
ever as a perfect sample of internatio- 
nal fraternity nad understanding’’. 

Tibet’s Buddhism is of the Maha- 
yana brand. But the Dalai Lama 
has a good word for the Theravada 
form of practice also. He says 
that admittedly, there are a few 
differences between Mahayana and 
Hinayana (a word now being aban- 
doned and replaced by the more 
appropriate Theravada) in their way 
of expressing the Teaching, ‘‘but the 
ultimate goal of both schools is 
identical in that both aim at helping 
sentient beings to attain the supreme 
status of Buddhahood”’. 

Whether one practises Mahayana 
or Hinayana, each is a valid form 
of the glorious teaching of the Lord 
Buddha, he adds. A person finally 
completes the progressive practices 
involved in all the methods — Maha- 
yana, Hinayana, Sutra and Tantra. 
“Just as a doctor prescribes diffe- 
rent kinds of diet in accordance with 
the progress in a patient’s health, 
so does a person practise these 
different ‘methods as his mind pro- 
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gressively develops during. his jour- 
ney towards Englightenment”. 

On the need for religion, the 
Dalai Lama writes : 

“In these days people are inclined to 
take a superficial view of religion and 
to tap other sources for the attainment of 
enjoyment and satisfaction. The gigan- 
tic achievements of science and techno- 
logy have brought about unprecedented 
material benefits to mankind. This 
material progress tends to strengthen 
erroneous ideas as to what really cons- 
titutes happiness. 

“A close examination of this tendency 
will reveal that the equation between 
material progress and happiness does 
not hold water. The former cannot 
bring ultimate and permanent joy to 
human beings, for it always stimulates 
desire for even further progress, so that 
such pleasures as it brings are only 
ephemeral. 

**Drinking salty water will only increase 
our thirst. Pleasure derived from exter- 
nal factors are merely transcient and 
form a basis for the multiplication of 
desires, which inevitably lead to the 
creation of more sufferings and tribula- 
tions. Happiness has to come from 
within. Joy and satisfaction derived 
from the internal faculty of mind are 
alone real and lasting’’. : 

What the world needs today is 
compassion and love, emphasises 
the Dalai Lama. Therefore, it is of 
the utmost importance to cultivate 
kindly thoughts for others so that 
thinking fondly of their welfare 
becomes an ingrained habit of mind. 


A. de S. 
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Commemoratives 


WORLD BUDDHISM contempiates 
compiling a Bibliography of the Buddhist 
Era 2500. 

tt 4s known that in connection. with 
this event numerous publications have 
been released in various countries, end 
sometimes by different communities 
within one country. The time is ripe for 
listing all these titles in a form likely to 
be of use for the academician az well 
as the ordinary reader. 


A bibliography ean only be compiled 
with the active co-operation of readers. 
WORLD BUDDHISM | invites tts 
devoted clientele to participate in this 
project. 


Information may be sent under the 
following heads : 


1. Name of publication (as appea- 
ring on cover or dust jacket. ) 

e and country of issue. 
Issuing Authority (Institution, 
Society, Individual ). 
Year of issue. 
Size (number of pages and of 
iMustrations— mention in case of 
jatter, whether coloured or black- 
and-white ). ; 
6. Printer’s name and address. 
1. Price 
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Letter to the Editor 


VISWA SHANTI 
STUPA 


WE- Indians, are very much 

__ thankfukand grateful tothe Rev 
Fujii, President of Japan Buddha 
Sangha, for propagating Buddhistic 
principles of love, piety, compassion 
and peaceful co-existence etc. in 
the land of the Buddha by establis- 
hing a Viswa Shanti Stupa (World 
Peace Pagoda) on the top of Ratna- 
giri Hill at Rajgir. 

The foundation and opening cere- 
mony of the stupa were performed 
by the former President of India, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and Mr. 
V. V. Giri, the present President of 
India, respectively. 

But I fail to understand why a 
Buddha image with folded-hands 
was installed there. It appears to 
be an innovation altogether. There 
is no such Mudra or posture so far 
as ape Buddhist tradition is concer- 
ned. 

The traditional postures are sym- 
bolical of some events in the life of 
Lord Buddha. Therefore this mea-~ 
ningless innovation not only asto- 


nished me but also pained me 
very much. 

I am voicing the sentiments of 
millions of right thinking people in 
general and Buddhists in particular 
all over the world. With due res- 
pect, I make an earnest appeal to the 
Rev. Fujii to replace the present 
image with another image in keeping 
with the sacred tradition. 


Rastrapal Bhikshu 


(Senior Research Fellow, 
Nava Nalanda Mahavihara. 
Nalanda, India) 


BUDDHIST ETHICS 
Essence of Buddhism 


By Ven. Dr. H. Saddhatissa, M.A., Ph.D. 


This comprehensive and original work on this 
particular subject is now in the course of pub- 


lication. This will, 


certainly, 


be a_ constant 


companion to Buddhists and to all those who 


are studying ethics. 


This book can be ordered from 
your local bookshop 


Publishers :- 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD., 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 


The Friendly Way: Vol. 4, No, 3, Novem- 
ber 1969, London, England. 

Awaken the World: (Chinese) Kaohsiung, 
Taiwan. 

Buddhistische Monatsblatter: | (German) 
Vol. 15, No..10, October 1969 and 
Vol. 15, No. 11. November 1969 

- Hamburg, West Germany. 

The China Buddhist Monthly: (Chinese) 
Taipei, Taiwan. 

The Middle way: Vol. 44, No. 3, Novem- 
ber 1969, London, England. 

Service: No. 5, October and November 
1969, Saigon, South Vietnam. 

Metta: Vol. 11, No. 3, November 1969, 
and Vol. 11 No. 4, December 1969, 
Melbourne, Australia. 

The Divine Life: Vol. 30, No. 12, Decem- 
ber 1969, Sivanandanagar Uttar Pra- 
desh, India. 

The China Quarterly: No. 39, July - 
Spreng 1969, London, England, 

sh. 

Newsletter of the Buddhist Churches of 
America: Vol. 7, No. 8, August 1969, 
Vol. 7, No. 9, September 1969 and 
Vol. 7, No. 10, October 1969, San 
Francisco, Calfornia, USA. 

The American Buddhist: Vol. 13, No. 8, 
August 1969, Vol. 13, No. 9, September 
1969 and Vol. 13, No. 10, October 1969 
San Francisco, California, USA. 

YBA Newsletter: No. 7, September 1969 
and No. 8, October 1969, Honolulu, 


Hawaii. 
The Dongguk Post: Vol. 4, No. 33, 
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Bete ds Op Sok 


Prop: G. TV. Perera 


SOOOe 


Welding 


October 1969 and Vo}..4, No. 35, 
December 1969, Seoul, South Korea, 

Neo Dhamma Notes: November 1969. 
San Carlos, California, USA. 

The Way to Happiness: By H. L. P. 
Ellegala, Bodhi Leaves No. B 46, 
Buddhist Publication Society, Kandy, 
Ceylon, 

Survival. and Karma: by K. N. Jaya- 
tilleke, The Wheel Publication No. 
141, 142, 143, Buddhist Publication 
Society, Kandy, Ceylon. 

Everlasting. Light: (Chinese and English) 
No. 46, December 1969, Penang, 
Malaysia. 

Bodhedrum: (Chinese and English) No. 
204, November 1969 Taichung, Taiwan. 

The Maha Bodhi: Vol. 77, No. 11-12, 
November-December 1969, Calcutta, 
India. 

Hai Ch’ao Yin Monthly: (Chinese) Taipei, 
Taiwan. 

The Bhagavad Gita: By T. L. Vaswani, 
East and West Series, Nos. 147-148, 
Poona, India, Rs. 2. 50. 

Van Hann Bulletin: Vol. 1, No.1, July 
1969 and Vol. 2, No. 2, August - Sep- 
tember, 1969, Saigon, S. Vietnam. 

Yana: (German) Vol. 22, No. 5, Sep- 
tember - October 1969, Utting, West 
Germany. 

Torch of Wisdom: (Chinese and English) 
No. 73-74;.November 1969, Taipei, 

. Taiwan. 

Der Kreis: (German) No. 84, November- 
December 1969, Dhonau, West Ger- 

- many. — 

The Link: English Supplement to Der 
Kreis, No. 84, . November-December 
1969, Dhonau, West. Germany. 
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lron Works 


Contemporary Religions in Japan; Vol.9, 


Numbers 1-2. March-June 1968, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Japan Studies: No. 15, Autumn 1969, 
Nishinomiya, Japan. 


Modernization and Tradition in Japan: 
Special Publication Series No. 1 
Nishinomiya, Japan. 

Kodo News: No. 40, November-Decem- 
ber 1969, Yokohama, Japan. 

Zen Notes: Vol, 6, No. 10, October 1969, 
New York, USA. 

Dialogue: No. i9, December 1969, Colom- 
bo, Ceylon. 

L’Ecole D’Or: (French) Vol 10, No. 10, 
November 1969, Brussels, Belgiam. 

Buddhist Quarterly: Vol. 2, No2. 
Autumn 1969, London, England. 

Suchness: Vol. 9 No. 4, September 1969 
Chicago, USA. 


Meditation Centre at 
Buddha Gaya 


A meeting was held on January 29, at 
Buddha Gaya to form an International 
Meditation Centre. 

The Ven. Dr. Rastrapal Bhikshu of the 
Nalanda Maha Vidyalaya, presided. 
After preliminary discussions, the Ven. 
Prof. Dharmadhar Maha Sthavir was 
elected president, the Ven Dr. Rastrapal 
Bhikshu, general secretary and Anagarika 
Sri Munindra, treasurer. 

Those who donot entertain such thoughts i 
as ‘he abused me, he beat me, he conquered. 
me, he robbed me’, will still their hatred... 
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600,000 miles per day. 
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take their produce to the markets and making it possible for urban workers 
to live in spacious suburbs rather than in crowded towms where rents are high 
and accommodation poor. 
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ALL BEINGS ARE PRODUCED 
BY CAUSAL CONDITIONS 


By Fashih 
(United 


DURING his lifetime, the Buddha 
talked about various ways of 
self-emancipation. His teachings 
were sometimes deep and sometimes 
simple, depending on the person’s 
inner ability to understand. His aim 
was to free us from our confusion 
and bewilderment, to deliver us 
from illusions and attachments. 

His teachings include the practical 
applications to worldly affairs and 
the reality of the entire universe. 
The Tripitaka, that is, the recorded 
teachings of the Buddha, contains 
more than eight thousand volumes; 
it would take a person’s lifetime to 
study it. What I have in mind 
is to introduce some of the teachings 
of the Buddha which explain certain 
aspects that most people consider 
obscure or doubtful. 

One of these aspects is the origin 
of the universe and the creation of 
all beings. This is also an aspect to 
which other religions have yet to 
give us a satisfactory answer. Now 
let us see how the Buddha explains 
it. Whether one believes in Budd- 
hism or not is a secondary matter. 
The most important thing is that we 
should use our highest intellect, and 
from the viewpoint of an observer 
make a careful study of the Buddha’s 
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thoughts on this aspect and then 
come at a true knowledge of it. 
If there is criticism, it is most 
welcome. 

All Beings are produced by the 
causalconditions without self-nature. 
This principle is like a bright lamp 
in the dark which shines through the 
confusion and stupidity of all sen- 
tient beings since the time of no 
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beginning. It is also like a boat in 
the sea of suffering which takes all 
sentient beings and delivers them to 
the other shore of happiness. If we 
can only resolve to look for truth, 
to study it and on top of these, to 
carry it out by daily practice, we 
will reach enlightenment or land on 
the shore of happiness. 

The Buddhist principles are a way 
of self-awareness through which all 
the sentient ‘ eings give up the false 
and return to the truth. A great 
majority of people have already 
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accepted and deeply believe in the 
teachings of the Buddha which are 
most subtle and which are not to be 
compared with the other religions. 

The Buddhist principles can break 
all the superstitions and can also 
answer questions pertaining to the 
universe which have been unanswera- 
ble so far. If only you would read 
the Buddhist Sutras, you would 
understand more and more what 
I have just said and increase your 
belief. You will get a satisfactory 
answer, especially to the question 
of the origin of all beings. You 
can not only dissolve your own 
afflictions, but also awake from life’s 
illusive dream. 

From the ancient times to the 
present, the question of the origin 
of the universe and of life remains 
to be one of the greatest riddles, 
although there has been, in religions 
or in various other systems of 
thought, speculations on it. We 
know that from the interdependent 
relationships of all the sentient and 
non-sentient beings as well as the 
sense of time and space, the world 
was created. But when did this 
world begin? When will it end? 
Where did all the living beings come 
from? And to where will they 
return? All this is a series of 
puzzles, taxing the minds of our 
great thinkers. 

There are theologians who have 
advocated that the world was crea- 
ted entirely by the will of God. 
They believe there is a God who is 
omniscient and omnipotent. When- 
ever men come across any problems 
which men cannot explain by their 
reasoning, they simply let God be 
responsible for them. Therefore, 
there is no problem which cannot 
be solved. This explanation is wide- 
spread and many religions have 
accepted it. Those who do not 
want to search for truth are willing 
to accept the beliefs of others and 
have no qualms about it. 

But to say that God has created 
all things is unacceptable not only in 
fact but also in theory. It has been 
refuted by many intellectuals and 
scientists. The Buddha has never 
said that the universe and all beings 
are created bya God. The Buddha, 
through enlightenment, envisioned 
the reality of the universe. From 
that direct experience, he delivered 
his teachings which are therefore 
an expression of Truth and is not a 
theory derived from human imagina- 
tion or reasonings. 

According to the Buddha’s tea- 
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chings, not only the statement “A 
is created by B” is not true but also 
the distinction of “‘A” and “‘B” as 
two different entities is not in exis- 
tence. Although it appears to our 
sensual mind that the universe is a 
complicated and wonderful “‘mess” 
one will find that all beings and 
phenomena are really indistinguisha- 
ble and equal if one traces down 
each of them to its roots. This is 
Buddha nature which everyone posse- 
sses. This is the reality of the 
universe. Void and motionlessness 
are sometimes used to express the 
Reality. All the sense of relativity 
such as time and space, going and 
coming, birth and death does not 
exist. 

It is interesting to know that 
each individual, according to the 
Buddha’s discovery, is identical with 
the true universe. Every person 
possesses the ability to discover the 
Truth. Only because we are too 
deeply involved in our world of 
realitivity and influenced by the 
illusions and attachments created 
by our own mind, we are unable to 
allow the pure brightness of our 
true nature to shine through. 

Therefore, out of no birth, we 
have illusions of birth; out of no 
form, we have illusions of form; out 
of no fear, we have illusions of 
fear. Nothing has a permanent self- 
nature, yet it is born in the human 
mind as a real substance because 
of the mutual dependent arising of 
certain primary and secondary 
causes. This is what the Buddha 
calls “‘the causal conditions without 
self-nature.” All phenomena in the 
universe are produced when the 
primary and secondary causes are 
helping one another to ripen; they 
are extinguished when those causes 
are gone. 


Two Examples 


I wish to give you two examples 
to illustrate what ‘‘produced by the 
causal conditions without self-natu- 
re’ means. 

We take a seed of a tree as a 
primary cause, put it on a table and 
pray that it will grow into a tree. 
We can pray in this way for ever 
and the seed will never grow into a 
tree. Why? Because it does not 
have suitable secondary causes to 
help it grow. If we plant the seed 
in soil, water it and let it be exposed 
to the sun and air, this seed will 
grow into a tree because soil, sun, 
air, water are secondary causes. 


It should be noted here that the tree 
has no permanent _ self-nature 
because it is only a chemical com- 
bination of seed, water, air, sunshine 
and nourishment in the soil and it 
changes from moment to moment. 

For another example, we take 
an automobile. You call it an 
automobile and consider it a real 
existence. If you now take the 
wheels off, would you call the wheels 
automobile? The answer is no, 
they are wheels. You take the 
engine out, do you call the engine 
automobile? The answer is again 
no. Take the doors apart, remove 
the seats and finally take all the parts 
away. Where is the automobile? 
The automobile has, therefore, no 
permanent self-nature. It becomes 
an automobile, as we call it, only 
because of the fact that all those 
parts which are primary causes 
are assembled by workmen in a 
factory with all kinds of tools which 
are secondary causes. If you trace 
it down further, the wheel has no 
self-existence or self-nature either. 
It is also produced by causal con- 
ditions and so on and so forth. 

Therefore, in the infinite universe 
with the numerous stars and planets 
with the countless mountains and 
rivers, the incalculable variety of 
living beings and phenomena, there 
is not a single thing which is not 
produced by the causal conditions 
and there is nothing which has a 
permanent self-nature. 


Obituary 
Ven. Madampe Sri Seelakkhanda Thera 


The Ven. Madampe Sri Seelakkh- 

anda Sangha Nayaka Thera of 
the Nawa Korale, Colombo, passed 
away on December 31. He was 67 
years old. 

He entered the Order at the age of nine. 
He was ordained thrice as he gave up the 
robes twice. He was a good student and 
his knowledge of Pali was unsurpassable. 

In a message of condolence, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Dudley Senanayake, said 
that the Sangha Nayaka’s passing away 
was a great loss to the Buddha Sasana. 
He was a friend, philisopher and guide. 

Mr. A. Ratnayake, President of the 
Senate, said that the Nayaka Thera lived 
an explempary life that should be followed. 
by both the Sangha and the laity. 

The cremation took place in the presence: 
of a large and distinguished gathering at 
the Anderson golf links in Colombo. 
Several funeral orations were made. 

The Minister of Education, Mr. I. M. 
R. A. Iriyagolle, said that in spite of his. 
scholarship, the Nayaka Thera lived a 
very simple life although he held a high 
office. 

(Continued on page 147 ) 
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THE BUDDHA’S CONCEPT OF 
THE UNIVERSE — 11 


By Alec Robertson 
( Ceylon ) 


Tie Buddha was able io give such 

a vivid and graphic description of 
these beings through his supernormal 
clairvoyant vision. Modern astro- 
nomers have been able to speculate 
on the possibility oflife existing in 
other planets similar to life found on 
earth. Professor Bernard Lovell, 
Director of the Jodrell Bank Experi- 
mental Station, in his book entitled 
The Exploration of Outer Space 
states : 

“Our estimates therefore lead us to 
conclude that in the observable universe 
there are probably some trillion stars 
Possessing planets in a suitable condi- 
tion for the support of organic evolu- 
tion. 

‘‘We then come to the second question 
as to whether the earth iself has any 
uniquely favourable conditions among 
these trillions of planets which enabled 
life to arise on its surface. ‘This issue 
has, of course, been engulfed in philoso- 
phical and religious doctrines for cen- 
turies. Today, however, both the scien- 
tist and the theologian from their 
different standpoints treat the situation 
in a realistic manner. The basic chemi- 
cal bricks of life, particularly hydrogen 
and carbon, are plentiful throughout 
the universe, but until the last few deca- 
des the majority of scientists have been 
convinced that under natural conditions 
the hydrocarbons and their derivatives 
could arise only by biogenesis, that is 
through the agency of living beings. 
Now the position has changed in a 
radical manner and many routes for 
the inanimate synthesis of complex 
organic molecules are understood.” 
A Oparin and V. Fesenkov, two 
distinguished Russian scientists 
state in their book entitled Zhe 
Universe thus : 

**In our metagalactic system there are 
hundreds of millions of galaxies and 
each galaxy may be comprised of hun- 
dreds of thousands of millions of stars. 
Even in our galaxy, which numbers 
approximately 150,000 million stars, 
there may be hundreds of thousands of 
planets on which life is likely to origi- 
nate and develop. Our infinite universes 
must also contain an infinite number of 
inhabitable planets. ” 

Fensenkov further says, 

**We certainly cannot say how life 
originated and developed in other celes- 
tial bodies under the conditions peculiar 
to them. But it stands to reason that 
the organisms forming in the process 
of biological evolution must differ 
essentially from terrestial animals and 
plants since it is environment that forms 
life.” : 
Sir James Jeans, the celebrated 
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mathematician and astrophysicist, 
as far back as 1933 stated in his book 
entitled Through Space and Time 
thus : 

““We have no right to say we shall 
find no life elsewhere than on earth, 
but it seems safe to suppose that if we 
do, it will be very different from any life 
we know—perhaps very different from 
any we can imagine. ”’ 


Other Planets 


This view is similar in certain 
respects though not entirely to the 
Buddhist concept of life in other 
planets. According to Buddhism, 
the type of beings existing in other 
worlds differ from human life and 
in fact regards human life as only 
one of the 31 states of existence. 
The celestial beings (Devas) are 
described in the Buddhist texts as 
beings endowed with radiant bodies 
and are long lived and beautiful. 
There are six planes or dimensions 
of existence belonging to this realm 
of existence (Kama Loka) and inha- 
bited by countless numbers of beings 
where the content of happiness, 
lifespanand other conditions become 
more subtle, exquisite and exalted 
from the lower to the higher realms. 

Still higher in the scale of evolu- 
tion are beings with subile, etherial 
bodies (Rupa Loka) from whose 
bodies emanate boundless light and 
effulgence. They are also endowed 
with keen intelligence and calm and 
concentrated minds. There are 16 
different planes of existence inhabited 
by such beings whose intelligence, 
radiance, happiness and life span 
increases in magnitude from the 
lower to the higher realms. And 
higher still are found the four 
realms of immaterial existences (Aru- 
pa Loka) where the physical existence 
of bodies is absent but the mind 
reigns in all its glory and splendour. 
These realms of existence are inhabit- 
ed by beings whose content of hap- 
piness, tranquillity of mind and wis- 
dom reach the degree of perfection 
which is surpassed only by Nirvana. 
The Buddhist texts give the 
description of Rupa and Brahma 
Loka beings as follows : 


The Devas of splendour . . . of limi- 
ted splendour...of boundless spien- 
dour... of light... of limited light... 
of boundless light... the Radiant 
Devas are long-lived beautiful, aboun- 
ding in happiness. And again the 
Devas of lustre .. of limited iustre... 
of boundless lustre...the lustrous 
Devas are long lived, beautiful, aboun- 
ding in happiness... (Sankarauppathi- 
gutta — 120 of Majjhima Nikaya.) 


ft is mentioned in the discourse 
quoted above that the realms of 
these gods (Brahma) extends from 
a thousand-fold world system, two 
thousand ...five thousand, ten 
thousand upto a hundred thousand 
world system. 

In these celestial realms the life 
span of beings vary. The duration 
of time is reckoned in terms of time 
on earth. One day in one of the 
lowest of the heavens is equal to 
50 years of earth and one day in 
the other heavenly worlds is equal 
to 100 years, 200 years. 400 years, 
1,600 years and in the subile mate- 
rial realms (Rupa Loka) and imma- 
terial realms (Arupa Loka) the life 
span is measured in aeons (kalpas). 
(Anguttara Nikaya 1, 212-214). 

It is interesting to note here that 
28 days on earth is one day on the 
moon and 697 days on earth is one 
day on Mars, our nearest planet. 

Having unravelled the mysteries 
of solar energy and noting the 
stages of stellar evolution, astrono- 
mers have thus predicted the man- 
ner in which the world will end. 
They say that most likely the sun 
slowly but steadily will increase in 
brightness for a period of about 
five billion years at which time the 
temperature of the earth will be near 
the boiling point of water. Follo- 
wing this the increase in brightness 
will develop at a much faster rate. 
The sun will then expand to some 
200 or 300 times its present size, 
which will be sufficient to engulf 
the planets Mercury and Venus and 
possibly the Earth as well. But 
whether the earth is actually engulfed 
or not is immaterial, for the heat of 
the sun at this stage will be sufficient 
to vaporize our entire planet (Fica- 
tier of Astronomy by Fied Holye.) 
Such a phenomenon is known as 
Novae and Supernovae in scienti- 
fic parlance. This could happen 
in other galaxies as well. 

The Buddhist is not dismayed by 
the prospect of the ultimate des!ru- 
ction of our world. The Buddha 
teaches that universes or world 
cycles arise and pass away in endless 
succession, just as the lives of 
individuals. Certainly our world 
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will come to anend. It has happe- 
ned before with previous worlds and 
will happen again. On one occasion, 
the Buddha said: 

“There will come a time when the 
mighty ocean will dry up, vanish, and 
be nomore... There will come a time 
when the mighty earth will be devoured 
by fire, perish, and be no more.” — 
Samyutta Nikaya II, 149. 

On another occasion he gave a 
more detailed description of how 
our earth will come to an end : 

‘* There will come a time, Brethren, 
may be hundreds of thousands of years 
hence, when no more rains will fall and 
consequently all plants and trees, all 
vegetation, will dry up and be destroyed. 
With the scorching due to the appea- 
rance of a second sun, streams and 
rivulets will go dry; and with the appea- 
rance of a third such large rivers as the 
Ganges and Jumana will dry up... 

“Similarly, the lakes and oceans will 
dry up as a total of six suns appear in the 
sky. Then with the appearance of a 
seventh and final sun... When the 
seventh sun appears, this earth and 
Sineru, greatest of mountains, will 
burst into flames, will blaze up and 
become a single sheet of flame... as it 
blazes, burns, vanquished and over- 
whelmed by the vastness of the fiery 
mass, it crumbles away. Out of the blaze 
and the burn of the great earth and 
Mount Sineru, there is neither cinder nor 
ash to be found. Monks, just as out 
of blazing, burning ghee or oil no cinder 
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or ash is found even so, monks, out of 

the blaze and burn of the great earth 

and Mount. Sineru neither cinder nor 
ash is to be found.’ — Anguttara 

Nikaya IV, 100 — 102. 

It is, however, scientifically possi- 
ble that the world will end ina 
manner similar to that described in 
the latter quotation. This would 
occur if our solar system were to 
collide with another. About 80 per 
cent of all known stars are not 
single stars like our own but rather 
occur as multiple stars (usually 
double stars or binaries). (The 
Creation of the Universe, by George 
Gamow.) Consequently, the proba- 
bility of three suns appearing in such 
a solar collision would be greater 
than the probability of only two. 
Also, multiple systems of three and 
four stars are not rare, and at least 
one multiple system of six stars is 
known (i.e., the Castor system 
in Gemini) — Frontiers of Astro- 
momy by Fred Holye. 

According to the Buddhist texts 
when such a catastrophe happens 
most beings inhabiting the earth 
would be born in a different world 
known as the world of Radiant 
Brahmas. The Buddha says: 
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A COMPLETE RANGE FOR ALL INDUSTRY. 


‘“There comes a time, O Vasettha, 
when after the lapse of an incalculable 
period, the world passes away. When 
this happens, beings have mostly been 
reborn in the world of the Radiant 
Brahmas, where they dwell in insubs- 
tantial form, made of mind, nourished 
by rapture, self-luminous, traversing 
space. In this condition they remain 
for an incalculable period. Sooner or 
later the world of the Radiant Brahmas 
usually comes into being again on earth 
where they take the same form of life, 
being mind-made, self-luminous and 
nourished by rapture.”’—Agganna Sutta, 
Digha Nikaya. 

Inthe above discoursethe Buddha 
has also stated how life originates 
on earth from another world after 
a new world begins to revolve. This 
view expressed by the Buddha bears 
some striking resemblance to the 
views expressed by some distinguish- 
ed biologists. ' 

Despite the slight discrepancies 
between the scientific and Buddhist 
concept of the universe, one cannot 
help but be struck by the remarkable 
similarities. The discerning reader 
will therefore wonder how the 
Buddha over 2,500 years ago was 
able to make such profound truths 
regarding the universe, without any 
access to scientific data nor control- 
led scientific investigations. The ele- 
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ment of chance or a series of for- 
tunate guesses may be adduced as a 
plausible explanation. 

But it should be remembered that 
ancient philosophers, sages and other 
religious teachers have not propoun- 
ded such startling truths about the 
nature of the universe nor have 
they come close to so many different 
scientific teachings as the Buddha. 
Therefore the argument that it is a 
series of fortunate guesses does not 
hold water and moreover it is a 
well known fact that the Buddha 
preached against all forms of specu- 
lative theories and conclusions 
founded on specious reasoning! He 
stressed the importance of empirical 
and personal verification. Thus one 
can arrive at no other conclusion than 
this, namely, thatthe Buddhaacquired 
his knowledge of the universe 
through his supernormal vision. 


( Concluded ) 


OBITUARY 
( Continued from page 144 ) 
MADAME ALEXANDRA DAVID-NEEL 


The death occurred at Digne in 
France of Madame Alexandra 
David-Neel at the age of 102. She 
was a Tibetan schoiar who lived in 
Tibet in the Tibetan way after an 
adventurous journey to Tibet which 
was then inaccessible to foreigners. 

When she gained entry into Tibet after 
great difficulties, with the help of her 
adopted son, Lama Yongden, she was 
disguised as a pilgrim monk. For 14 
years she studied the Tibetan religion, 
language, philosophy and culture. 

She was a professed Budchist and after 
returning to France she lived practically 
the life of a hermit. She propagated 
Buddhism through her books and lectures. 
Her books include My Journey to Lhasa, 
Initiations and Initiates in Tibet, With 
Mystics and Magicians in Tibet and Budd- 
hism, its Doctrines and Methods. 


SANGHARAJA OF CAMBODIA 


he death occured at Phnom Penh, 

capital of Cambodia, of the Ven. 
Choun Nath Jotanano, the supreme 
patriach of Cambodia, at the age 
of 76. , 

He was the spiritual head of Cambodia 
for several years and was a profound 
scholar. The Cambodian translation of 
the Pali Tripitaka was completed and 
published under his directorship. 

He was the author of several books on 
Buddhism in Cambodian and Pali. The 
national anthem of Cambodia was com- 
posed by him. His death is a great loss 
to Cambodia in particular and to the 
Buddhist world in general. 
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Momentary Concentration: 


Reply to 


Rebuttal 


|— VIII 


By Kheminda Thera 
(Cey/on) 


67 jN the March 1968 issue of World 
Buddhism the Ven. Sayadaw 
says: (w) Not knowing anything 
about the access concentration 
having a different adverting the Ven. 
Kheminda has alleged that the 
author admits that momentary con- 
centration is intheneighbourhood of 
the path”. (x) Then he observed: 
“But one does not go to the neigh- 
bourhood of the path to attain 
Purification of Mind!’’. 

‘(y) If only the Ven. Kheminda 
can manage to comprehend what I 
have explained above, he should be 
able to understand that when the 
Ven. Mahasi Sayadaw writes, in 
The Progress of Insight: (z) ‘Since it 
(accessconcentration) isin the neigh- 
bourhood of the Noble-path-attain- 
ment-concentration’’, the author re- 
fers to the (preliminary part of) 
access concentration having a diffe- 
rent adveriing and not to the access 
concentration having the same ad- 
verting”’.’ 

67a. As to (w), the Ven. Sayadaw 
has brought into the discussion 
“same adverting” and ‘‘different 
adverting” and complicated 
asimple thing. This is not the 
first time that he has done so. 
Earlier in section 53, we saw how, 
like the philosopher at the butcher’s 
shop, he complicated a simple thing. 
Next he goes on to impress and 
distract the reader’s attention from 
the issue in question by arrogating 
to himself, indirectly of course, all 
knowledge concerning ‘‘different ad- 
verting”. Now, the Ven. Sayadaw 
is certainly free to ride the high 
horse as Jong as he pleases. But 
unless he deigns to descend from 
that precarious perch and plant 
his feet on ihe firm ground of 
facts, he will not be able to under-, 
stand what I was saying. However, 
here are the facts. 

In my article in the July 1966 
issue of World Buddhism \ extracted 
for comment some of the points 
raised in the last paragraph on page 
5 of the Ven. Mahasi Sayadaw’s 
The Progress of Insight. Three of 
them are discussed in sectionsC, D, 
and E on pages 7 and 8 of that 


article. 1am reproducing here, for 
easy reference, the last part of section 
C, the whole of section D, and the 
first part of section E. 

‘C. ... But though in the treatise 
here discussed the seven purifications 
are correctly mentioned in due 
order a new definition of the puri- 
fication of mind or consciousness 
is put forward. And this is done 
arbitrarily. 

‘D. “‘And since it is in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Noble-path-attain- 
ment-concentration, therefore that 
same Momentary Concentration is 
spoken of by the name of ‘Access’ 
(or Neighbourhood), and also the 
meditation subjects that produce 
that Momentary Concentration are 
called ‘meditation subjects leading 
to Access Concentration’”. But: 
‘neighbourhood of the Noble-path- 
atiainment-concentration’ is in the 
post-jhanic sphere. The author, 
while insisting on tarrying in the 
non-jhanic sphere which he claims 
for bare insight, tries to appropriate 
the benefits of the jhanic spheres 
and of those beyond it to which he 
is not entitled. Since he is clinging 
to an imaginary sphere of contem- 
plation he can only expect to reap 
imaginary results thereby, results 
which are not in the realm of fact 
but of fiction. 

‘E. “Hence it could be taken 
that Momentary Concentration, 
having the capacity to suppress the 
Hindrances, has also the right to the 
name ‘Access’ and ‘Purification of 
Mind”. At D above the author 
admits that momentary concentra- 
tion is in the neighbourhood of the 
path. But one does not go to the 
neighbourhood of the path to aitain 
‘Purification of Mind.’ On the con- 
trary ‘Purification of Mind’ has to 
precede the approach to the neigh- 
bourhood of the ‘path both for him 
whose vehicle is serenity (samatha- 
yanika) and for him whose vehicle 
is bare insight (suddhav/passana- 
yanika) according to the Visuddhi- 
magga at the beginning of the 
chapter on the purification of view 
(ditthivisuddhi)’’ . 


67b. In short, Purification of © 
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Mind, being the second purification, 
precedes Purification of View which 
is the third purification where in- 
sight (vipassana) begins for all. 
Therefore Purification of Mind is 
defined as ‘‘the thoroughly mastered 
eight attainments, the proximate 
cause of insight”. None but the 
Ven. Sayadaw denies that the proxi- 
mate precedes its result. He claims 
that Purification of Mind is the 
result of insight (vipassana) in the 
case of the suddhavipassanayanika. 
But neither the Visuddhimagga nor 
any of the other commentaries 
teach this. It is, as I have said 
earlier, the arbitrary statement of the 
Ven. Sayadaw. 

67c. According to the sutta the 
temporary abandonment of the five 
hindrances by suppression occurs for 
the first time with the attainment 
of the first jhana (M. I, 294; Pts. I 
27). They are eradicated with the 
attainment of arahatta (A. V. 16). 
Between these two events they arise 
time and again and are then aban- 
doned temporarily. Yet, of these 
anly that abandonment which is the 
proximate cause (padatthana) of 
fasight (vipassana) is called Purifi- 
cation of Mind. And that is the 
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second purification. The mere aban- 
donment of the Lindrances d es not 
constitute Purification of Mind. It 
must, in addition (to the abandon- 
ment of the hindrances), being its 
proximate cause, precede vipassana- 
development. This is the decision 
of the suttas, commentaries, and 
sub-commentaries. 

Regarding this matter, i. e., that 
Purification of Mind precedes insight, 
the following are some of the autho- 
rities. 1. The Rathavinita Sutta 
(see section 8 in the May 1967 issue 
of World Buddhism : ‘‘Purification 
of Mind has for aim as far as Puri- 
fication of View”. This is where 
insight (vipassana) begins. II. (a) 
The Visuddhimagga (see sections 
9 & 47): “Purification of Mind, 
namely, the eight attainments, to- 
gether with access concentration” 
(b) The Paramatthamanjusa (see sec- 
tions 12&13): ‘‘By mere knowledge 
alone one is not established in 
Purification of Mind. Without 
being established therein it is not 
possible to accomplish the higher 
purification”. Thisis Purification of 
View where insight (vipassana) begins 
Wl. The Saddhammappakasini and 
the Sumangalavilasini (see section 
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12 & 47): “Purification of Mind is 
the thoroughly mastered eight attai- 
nments, the proximate cause of 
insight” 

67d. Thus in the development of 
the Noble Eightfold Path (i) con- 
sidered by way of the seven purifi- 
cations, the proximate cause of 
insight is Purification of Mind con- 
sisting of the eight attainments. And 
(ii) considered by way of the three 
aggregates of virtue, concentration, 
and wisdom, the basis or proximate 
cause of insight is concentration 
of the eight attainments thus: (a) 
the Papancasudani (see section 8 in 
the May 1967 issue of World Budd- 
hism) states, ‘“Concentration is the 
eight attainments which are the 
basis (padaka) of insight”; (b) the 
Visucdhimagga (see sub-section C of 
section 61) explains ‘understanding’ 
or ‘wisdom’ (panna) (i) as “‘con- 
sisting in insight knowledge asso- 
ciated with profitable consciousness” ; 
and (ii) with the statement: “Be- 
cause of the words ‘‘One who ts 
concentrated knows and sees correc- 
tly’, its proximate is concenitration”’. 

Further, the commentary to the 
Kimsuka Sutta (see section 6), 
through the simile of the powerful 
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warrior (the first jhana) and the 
wise minister (vipassana) clearly 
shows that vipassana cannot fun- 
ction without the abandonment of 
the five hindrances by means of the 
first jhana. This commentarial pas- 
sage finds confirmation in the first 
sutta of the Sati-Vagga, Atthaka 
Nipato, Anguttara Nikaya (see sec- 
tion 4). 

67e. Thus sutta, commentary, and 
sub-commentary under no circums- 
tances permit the alternation of this 
procedure. Therefore this procedure 
applies equally well to both the 
would-be samathayanika and the 
would-be — suddhavipassanayanika. 
These two kinds of yogis who up to 
the attainment of Purification of 
Mind had followed the same pro- 
cedure, now at Purification of View 
branch off into two groups called 
samathayanika and — suddhavipas- 
sanayanika and begin to develop 
vipassana slightly differently. This 
the Visuddhimagga describes in the 
Ditthi-visuddhi-niddesa (see section 
61 E above). Thus both these 
groups are equipped with the proxi- 
mate cause of insight (vipassana) 
with the attainment of Purification 
of Mind. Therefore there is no need 
to develop, indeed there is no pos- 
sibilty of developing, vipassana to 
produce Purification of Mind. 

67f. When therefore, the Ven. 
Sayadaw says that ‘‘momentary con- 
centration, access concentration, as 
also Purification of Mind is attained 
in the course of vipassana contem- 
plation” (in the March 1968 issue of 
World Buddhism) he is flouting the 
authority of sutta, commentary, and 
sub-commentary concerning Puri- 
fication of Mind, for though momen- 
tary concentration and access can 
be ‘‘attained inthe course of vipass- 
anacontemplation’’, Purification of 
Mind, being the proximate cause of 
vipassana, can in no way result from 
vipassana - contemplation itself. 
This is why I said earlier that the 
Ven. Sayadaw was putting the cart 
before the horse. 

In view of these facts, while 
thanking the Ven. Sayadaw for the 
trouble he has taken to display his 
knowledge of ‘‘different adverting”’, 
I regret to state that it is irrelevant 
to the matter in question, namely, 
Purification of Mind. 

68. As to (x), the neighbourhood 
of the path is at the further end 
of the mundane sphere, while Puri- 
fication of Mind is near the begin- 
ning of the yogi’s training, immedia- 
tely following Purification of Virtue. 
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On the other hand, one has to cover 
much ground before reaching “the 
neighbourhood of the Noble-path- 
attainment-concentration”. It is a 
far cry from Purification of Mind to 
the “neighbourhood of the ariya- 
magga’’. 

The little essay produced by the 
Ven. Sayadaw on “same adverting” 
and “‘different adverting” is in 
keeping with his habit of complica- 
ting a simple thing before making 
any attempt to understand it in the 
first instance. After devoting two 
columns to this essay he comes to 
this modified conclusion on page 
203: ‘‘The Purification of Mind 
attained by means of the said access 
concentration having a different 
adverting, termed proper access 
concentration, comes about not in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
ariya-magga but before Purification 
of View’’. 

But when it is said: ‘The Puri- 
fication of Mind .. comes about... 
before Purification of View”, it 
means that Purification of Mind 
comes about before vipassana, be- 
cause vipassana begins at Purifica- 
tion of View. And we know also 
that Purification of Mind is the 
proximate of vipassana. Therefore 
the Ven. Sayadaw contradicts him- 
self when two paragraphs later on 
page 204 he says: ‘‘Purification of 
Mind is attained in the course of 
vipasscna contemplation”. Proxi- 
mate causes cannot be reduced to 
the position of products of the 
things of which they are the cause, 
unless one resorts to jugglery. 

69. As to (y) and (z), I have just 
‘“‘managed” to comprehend what 
the Ven. Sayadaw was trying to say. 
But that has nothing to do with 
the question at issue: the location 
of Purification of Mind; that being 
the proximate cause of vipassana, 
it precedes vipzssana and so does 
not result from it as is claimed by 
the Ven. Mahasi Sayadaw in The 
Progress of Insight. 

The Ven. Sayadaw says that he 
has ‘“‘explained, quoting most relia- 
ble passages from Pali Texts, Com- 
mentaries and Sub-Commentaries”’. 
How these authorities completely 
contradict him is shown in sections 
39-46. 

70. Referring to the passage from 
the Sankhitta Sutta quoted in the 
Visuddhimagga and to the comment 
on it in the Paramaithamanjusa, the 
Ven. Sayadaw says: “‘A careful 
consideration of the above mentio- 
ned passages of the Sankhitta Suita 


... Anguttara Nikaya and Commen- 
tary, Visuddhimagga and Parama- 
tthamanjusa, will elicit the fact that 
moment.ry concentration, other- 
wise known as basic concentration, 
is capable of overcoming the hin- 
drances such as sensual desire’. We 
saw earlier in section 48 that the 
Visuddhimagga, by means of the 
simile of the child, illustrated how 
weak access concentration was. Now 
this ‘‘momentary concentration, 
otherwise known as basic concen- 
tration” cannot overcome the hin- 
drances any more effectively than 
access concentration does. It will 
be noted here that the Paramattha- 
manjusa is careful enough not to 
claim that the overcoming of the hin- 
drances, by this or any other means, 
by itself constitutes Purification of 
Mind, for it knows that Purifica- 
tion of Mind not only abandons the 
hindrances but it is as well the 
proximate cause of insight. 

71. The Ven. Sayadaw says :‘‘The 
Ven. Kheminda’s assertion that (x) 
‘‘momentary concentration emerged 
after jhana-attainment during the 
time of actual insight practice done 
by one who has risen from jhana”’ 
is diametrically opposite to wiat is 
stated in Paramatthamanjusa. (y) 
‘*“Mere unification of mind’ means 
concentration attained but not well 
developed yet by the yogi. That 
mere unification of mind is called 
basic concentration because it is the 
basis of distinctive concentration 
that will te dealt with later. That 
basic concentration . . is regarded as 
momentary concentration.” 

Tla. This passage of the Paramat- 
thamanjusa is rendered by the Ven. 
Nanamoli Thera in The Path of 
Purification thus: ‘‘‘Mere  unifi- 
cation of the mind: the kind of 
concentrating (samadhana) that is 
undeveloped and just obtained by 
one in pursuit of development. That 
is called ‘‘basic concentration”, how- 
ever, since, it is the basic reason for 
the kinds of more distinguished 
concentration to be mentioned in 
this connexion. The “mere unifi- 
cation of the mind’ is intended as 
momentary concentration as in the 
passage beginning, “I internally 
settled, steadied, unified and con- 
centrated my mind” (M. I, 116). 
For the first unification of the mind 
is recognized as momentary con- 
centration here as the first of the 
two successive descriptions : ‘‘Tire- 
less energy was aroused in me.... 
my mind concentrated and unified” 
followed by ‘“‘Quite secluded from 
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sense desires...” (M. I, 21)’ (Pm. 
314). 

71b. Incidently, Ven. Sayadaw 
in quoting what I stated in the July 
1966 issue of World Buddhism has 
slightly changed the order of the 
words from “‘during the actual time 
of insight” to ‘during the time of 
actual insight’’. 

In that article I quoted on page 6 
at 3(a) the following passage from 
the Visuddhimagga concerning the 
third of the tetrad of mindfulness 
of breathing (anapanasati): (i) ‘“‘Or 
alternatively when, having entered 
upon those jhanas and emerged from 
them, he comprehends with insight 
the consciousness associated with ihe 
jhana as liable to destruction and 
to fall, then at the actual time of 
insigh: momentary unification of the 
mind arises through the penetration 
of the characteristics (of imperma- 
nence and so on)”; and at 3(b) the 
following passage from the Para- 
matthamanjusa commenting on the 
above mentioned passage: (ii) 
‘““momentary unification of the 
mind”: Concentration lasting only 
fora moment. For that too, when 
it occurs uninterruptedly on its 


object in a single mode and is not~\basic of distinctive concentrations - 


overcome by opposition, fixes the 
mind as if in absorption’. 

71c. It was on the authority of 
these two textsthatI said: ‘“‘Mom- 
entary Concentration is shown 
there definitely, and in plain language, 
to emerge after jhana-attainment 
during the time of insight practice 
done by one who has risen from 
Jhana’’. 

Now, the Ven. Sayadaw says that 
this statement is (a) an “‘assertion” 
of mine, and (b) that it is diametri- 
cally opposite to what is stated in 
the Paramatthamnjusa (see (y) in 
section 71 above). 

71d. As to (x) in section 71, (i) 
the reader will agree that it is the 
decision of the Visuddhimagga and 
of the Paramatthamanjusa, not an 
assertion of mine. (ii) The Ven. 
Sayadaw expresses surprise that one 
momentary concentration “‘is dia- 
metrically opposite to ” the other. 
But this just how it is. If he care 
fully reads the passage he has 
himself quoted and reproduced here 
at (y) in section 71, he will come 
across the following words: ‘‘That 
mere unification of mind is called 
basic concentration because it is the 


that will be dealt with later”. 

The Path of Purification renders 
this passage thus: ‘That is called 
“basic concentration”, however, 
since, it is the basic reason for the 
kinds of more distinguished con- 
centration to be mentioned later in 
this connexion”. : 

This momentary concentration 
arises before jhana-attainment. And 
the momentary concentration des- 
cribed at (i) and (ii) in section 71b 
above arises after jhana- attainment. 
Thus in that it precedes, and is in 
turn preceded by, jhana, momentary 
concentration is two-fold: (i) “the 
concentrating (samadhana) that is 
undeveloped and just obtained by 
one in pursuit of development”, 
the development being jhana; and 
(ii) the concentrating which flows 
from the experienced yogi’s skill 
“when, having entered upon those 
jhanas and emerged from them, 
he comprehends with insight the 
consciousness asssociated with the 
jhana as liable to destruction and to 
fall’. 

Tle. It is significant that the 
words ‘‘for that too, when it occurs 
uninterruptedly on its object in a 
single mode and is not overcome 
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by opposition, fixes the mind immo- 
vably as if in absorption”, are used 
with reference to the momentary 
concentration that arises after jhana- 
attainment. Though these words 
aptly describe this momentary 
concentration, they would inadequa- 
tely decribe, or would even misre- 
present, that other momentary con- 
centration which precedes jhana-atta- 
inment. Therefore this! atter conce- 
ntration is described in other words 
thus: “The kind of concentrating 
that is undeveloped and is just 
obtained by onein pursuit of develop- 
ment. This is called ‘‘basic con- 
centartion’’, however, since, it is the 
basic reason for the kinds of more 
distinguished concentration to be 
mentioned later in this connexion’’. 

Both these kinds of momentary 
concentration are concerned with 
Jhana: one, being the basic concen- 
tration, “is the basic reason for 
the kinds of more distinguished con- 
centration”, 1.e., jhana; and the 
other arises when the jhana-attainer 
develops insight. One is the basic 
reason for jhana; and the other 
belongs only to the jhana attaining 
insight-developer. But surely the 
Ven. Mahasi Sayadaw’s suddhay- 
ipassanayan ka who is an access-and- 
Jhana-rejecting insight-developer can 
have nothing to do with the momen- 
tary concentration that belongs only 
to the jhana-attaining insight-deve- 
loper. 

The Ven. Sayadaw says: “I do not 
know whether the Ven. Kheminda 
strives or not to attain jhana, but 
his articles disclose his desire to do 
vipassana contempla ion only after 
jaava-attainment. Therefore, it app- 
ears that he pays no attention to 
Pali Texts, Commentaries and Sub- 
Commentaries which state that yogis, 
established in virtue, although bereft 
of jhana, can overcome the hindrance 
in the course of vipassana contem- 
plation and attain maggaphala-nana, 
and also that he, for this very 
reason, misunderstands and misin- 
terprets them”. 

It is not at all important, or even 
necessary, to know what methods 
of practice individuals like me or the 
Ven. Sayadaw prefer to follow. The 
important thing, and what is neces- 
sary, is to accept the teaching of the 
suttas which the Buddha has placed 
in supreme authority, and that of 
the commentaries and sub-commen- 
taries that “fit in with the suttas”, 
to understand what they teach in 
regard to the practice, and not to 
misunderstand and misinterpret 
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them. 

73. I have shown (a) in sections 
39-46 that the Ven. Sayadaw has 
completely misunderstood and so 
misinterpreted, the suttas referred 
to by him here as those “‘bereft of 
jhana”; (b) in section 37 and else- 
where, that the Venerable Ananda 
Thera declares in the Uttiya Sutta 
that all (sabbe), which means every- 
one without exception, have to 
abandon the five hindrances before 
beginning to do vipassana contem- 
plation in the development of the 
four foundations of mindfulness; 
and that sutta, quoted repeatedly 
by me, the Ven. Sayadaw has conven- 
ientlyignored to make room for his 
theory; (c) in section 47 that he has 
also ignored the commentarial state- 
ment that “‘the proximate cause of 
vipassana is the thoroughly mastered 
eight attainments”; and (d) in sec- 
tions 4 and 8, that without right con- 
centration, defined by the Buddha 
as the four jhanas, there is no possi- 
bility of attaining “knowledge and 
vision of things as they are’, explai- 
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ned in the commentary as “tender 
insight (taruna vipassana)”. All these 
suttas and commentaries, and also 
many others besides quoted by me 
earlier, mean nothing to the Ven. 
Sayadaw, because they come in the 
way of a theory he is determined to 
maintain at any cost. 

74. The Ven. Sayadaw quotes the 
section on the modes of deportment 
in the Kayagatusati Sutta. Accor- 
ding to the Uttiya Sutta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya, all (sabbe) yogis 
are bound to abandon the five 
hindrances before the development 
of the four foundations of mind- 
fulness (satipatthana). And_ since 
the Kayagatasati Sutta is “only a 
sectional presentation of the Sati- 
patthana Sutta” (See Middle Length 
Sayings III, n. 1), those who develop 
it, too, are bound to abandon the 
five hindrances before developing it. 
Further, vipassana has to be preceded 
by its proximate cause, namely, “‘the 
thoroughly mastered eight attain- 
ments’’. 
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Monuments 


CEYLON'S highest cultural priori- 

ties should be more money for 
archaeological conservation and 
many more archaeologists’, says 
Dr. Dietrich Seckel, Professor of 
East Asian Art in West Germany’s 


University of Heodelbury. 

Dr. Seckel, who attended the UNESCO- 
sponsored conference on Buddhist Art, 
recently held in Colombo also visited 
Siziriya, Anuradhapura, Mihintale and 
Polonnaruwa, before he went back to 
Germany on November 20, reports Janaka 
Perera in the Ceylon Obsever. 

Apart from the magnificence of the 
historical ruins which he declared to be of 
the highest aesthetic importance he is 
struck by the vast amount of rediscovery 
and conservation still to be done. 

“For instance’, he explained, “all 
over the landscape in Anuradhapura are 
big and little mounds. They contain 
important remains of Ceylon’s ancient 
culture. 

“Conservation, however should not 
mean modernisation”, said the Professor, 
remarking that many beautiful ancient 
sites and objects in Ceylon had been 
defaced by well-meaning but misguided 
‘restoration”’. ; 

“‘What could be more inappropriate than 
the cement nose put on that wonderful 
samadhi Buddha statue in Anuradhapura ?”’ 
he asked. 3 

And how ugly the modern restorations 


at Isurumuniya are, in contrast with the 
old, timeless works of religious art and 
stone carvings in the premises. 

Though this was Dr. Seckel’s first visit 
to Ceylon, he has spent long periods in 
other parts of Asia, doing research in his 
speciality. He first came out before the 
war, going to Japan to teach German 
language and literature. That gave him 
an abiding interest in Asian art. 

‘I fully agree with Dr. Seckel’s opinion”, 
said Dr. Senarath Paranavithane, former 
Commissioner of Archaeology in Ceylon 
expressing his view on the lack of trained 
archaeolgists in Ceylon. 

‘“‘Many more archaeologists are needed 
in all branches of archaeology”, said Dr. 
Paranavithane. 

He said that although ancient sites with 
a large number of ruins, had been preserved 
for archaeological purposes by the govern- 
ment, no work had been done due to the 
lack of funds. 

Several monuments in Mihintale, Lanka- 
tilleke Vihare in Polonnaruwa, Kuttam 
Pokuna and the Royal Park at Anuradha- 
pura citadel area, Panduwas Nuwara and 
the pleasure gardens to the west of Sigiriya 
rock had all to be probed by the Archaeo- 
logical Department. 

The work so far done by the Department 
at Medirigiriya, Rajangana, Thiriyaya and 
Kanthaka Chaitiya, had not received 
adequate publicity. 

Modern buildings which had sprung up 
in these areas in recent times have marred 
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the beauty of these ruins. Modern archi- 
tecture could in no way be equalled to 
traditional art. 

“Certain people who teach history are 
afraid of new information which contra- 
dicts what they teach, being published. 
Such people were a great obstacle to the 
progress of archaeological research,” he 
said. 

The key to our knowledge of the historic 
past, were ancient inscriptions of Ceylon. 
They were invaluable to students of history. 

““When I was Commissioner” said Dr. 
Paranavithane, ‘‘I mentioned in my annual 
reports, the great harm done by Buddhists 
themselves to their own’ ancient cultural 
heritage’. 

He had very often emphasised that 
proper control should be exercised in the 
restoration of archaeological monuments 
by private groups. 

At the experts meeting on the study of 
Buddhist Art Dr. Paranavithane said: 

‘Buddhist devotees insisted on renovating 
ancient shrines to look like those at which 
they were wont to worship in Colombo and 
and other modern centres of population. 

“Many individuals and societies came 
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forward to restore the shrines at Anura- 
dhapura and other historic cities and 
started to collect funds. The contributors 
had to be satisfied with quick results. 

“The persons entrusted with this work 
of restoration had no understanding of 
ancient architecture and design. of the 
monuments and were as a rule devoid of 
artistic sensibility. ~ 

**Pious individuals with the best of inten- 
tions did irreparable damage to these 
ancient shrines of their forefathers and have 
deprived the monuments that they have 
renovated, of much or all of their aesthetic 
appeal. 

“The growth of anew townin the midst 
of the ruins at Anuradhapura resulted in 
ancient ruins serving as quarries for the 
overseers and contractors of the Public 
Works Department’. 

Dr. Paranavithane said that the Archaeo- 
logical Department did not have enough 
powerstoremedy this unfortunate situation. 

Talking of excavations he said that it 
could not be done with bulldozers. Exca- 
vation was a delicate process in which a 
certain amount of uncertainty was very 
often involved. 
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THE GLORY THAT 
WAS KASHMIR 


By Sudhir Barua 
(India) 


KASHMIR, the pleasure grove of 
the world at present, was a centre 
of ancient culture and civilisation 
of the Buddhist and Vedic forms. 
Although Kashmir, the notable cen- 
tre of Vedic culture, was influenced 
by Buddhism before Ashoka, the 
great emperor of India, yet, Ashoka’s 
missionary efforts to propagate 
Buddhism in Kashmir through Thera 
Majjhintika was an important event 
in the history of the establishment 
of Buddhism in Kashmir. 

It is said that emperor Ashoka 
built 500 monasteries for arahants 
and bhikkhus. The Sarvastivadi 
tradition says that the great council 
of the Sarvastivadin sect of 
Buddhism was held at Kashmir 
under the royal patronage of king 
Kaniska (78-101 A.c.). 

Kashmir was a flourishing centre 
of Buddhism since 263 B.c. In 
the 4th century A.c. Asanga and 
his brother Vasubandu, the two 
renowened scholars of Mahayana 
Buddhism, sojourned here for a 
long time and wrote a good number 
of valuable books on Mahayana 
philosophy, namely, Mahayana Sam- 
parigraha, Yogacarabhumi  Sastra 
etc. by Asanga and Abhidharma 
Kosa, an encyclopaedia of Mahayana 
philosophy etc. by Vasubandu. 

In this period, by the heterodoxy 
of the Pala Buddhist kings, Budd- 
hism came in close contact with 
Hinduism and hence Mahayana 
Buddhism came forth. At that time, 
in order to propagate the doctrine 
of Buddhism many eminent monks 
went to Khotan (Chinese Turkistan), 
China and the Andhra country 
from Kashmir. In the 5th century 
A.C. a Kashmiri monk the Venera- 
ble Gunavarman went to Java and 
introduced Buddhism there. Another 
monk, Harivarman, wrote Satya- 
siddhi, a famous book on Mahayana 
philosophy and also the Theravada. 

During the reign of Kinnara, 
Buddhism suffered for the first time 
in the history of Buddhism in Kash- 
mir. The king who was not sympa- 
thetic towards Buddhism destroyed 
the monasteries, persecuted the 
monks and tried to root out Budd- 
hist culture. But the bad days of 
Buddhism did not last for long. 
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In the middle of the 6th century 
A.c. there ruled in Kashmir, a 
Buddhist king named Meghavar- 
man who built as many as 500 monas- 
teries and forbade slaughtering of 
animals all over his kingdom. All 
the kings of this dynasty were 
Buddhists and zealous patrons of 
the religion. Hieun-Tsang travelled 
to Kashmir for two years. He 
saw 5,000 monks and a considerable 
number of monasteries there. 
During the period between the 7th 
and the 9th century A.c. the Bud- 
dhism of Kashmir turned into the 
Mahayana form of Buddhism from 
that of Sarvastivada. 

At that time the Venerable Kshe- 
mananda, a great scholar, teacher 
and orator, wrote his famous 
book Avadana which deals with 
Mahayana as well as Theravada. 
Besides, Kshemendra Vasugutta and 
others wrote their treatises on Tan- 
trism, a fundamental branch of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

With the Muslim penetration in 
1339 a.c., Islam, being a militant 
religion patronised by kings, spread 
quickly all over Kashmir. By this 
time Buddhism suffered a lot in the 
hands of the orthodox Muslims who, 
it is said, propagated Islam by force 
of arms. They destroyed monas- 
teries, persecuted the monks and 
tried to root out Buddhist culture 
from the land of Kashmir, as the 
result of which gradually Buddhism 
in Kashmir began to fade and 
finally in 1400 a.c., it came to an 
end. 

Though the Muslims tried their 
best to demolish Buddhist culture 
from the soil of Kashmir, yet, 
portions of antiquities of its past 
culture which have been unearthed, 
tell us the glorious Buddhist history 
of ancient Kashmir. 
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Notes of the Month 


BUDDHIST UNIVERSITY AT 
RAJGIR 


The Ven, Bhikkhu Nichidatsu Fujii, 

chairman of the Japan Buddha 
Sangh, has prepared a scheme to 
establish an International Buddhist 
University at Rajgir in India, at the 
suggestion of Mr. V. V. Girl, Presi- 
ent of India. 

Mr. Giri proposed the idea when he 
inaugurated the Viswa Santhi Stupa (World 
Peace Pagoda) in October 1968 at Rajgir. 

The scheme submitted by the Ven. 
Fuji to President Giri, suggests that 
students at the proposed university should 
be taught the doctrines of Buddhism and 
how to practise them. The university 
itself should be established adjacent to the 
World Peace Pagoda. 

He has also suggested to the President 
that those who pass out of this university 
need not lead a life of seclusion and aus- 
terity. They should teach the people of 
the world the Buddhist doctrine of univer- 
sal peace and amity and open the doors of 
their hearts for perfect enlightenment. 

He proposed that the university should 
be a great centre of learning of the Maha- 
yana school of thought prevalent in China, 
Japan, Tibet, Mongolia and Korea. 


BUDDHA IMAGE FOR W.F.B. 
HEADQUARTERS 


The headquarters of the World Fellow- 
ship of Buddhists in Bangkok, Thailand, 
has received a generous donation of a 
valuable Buddha image for installation at 
the headquarters building. 

The image has been gifted by Mr. W. A. 
R. Wood, one-time British Consul General 
of Chiengmai. He retired from service 
in 1930. : 

It is a beautiful sedent Buddha with an 
overall height of 20 feet and it has a knee- 
span of 11 feet. It was offered to Mr. 
Wood by a bhikkhu of Chiengmai in 1906. 


MONK DONATES HIS 
EYES 


The Principal of the Mahindarama 
Sunday Pali Schoolof Penang, Malaysia, 
the Ven. Pandit P. Pemaratana Thera, has 
signed a declaration donating both his 
eyes to the Penang General Hospital 
Regional Eye Bank at the Katina day 
celebrations at the Mahindarama Buddhist 
temple. 

The Ven. Pandit Pemaratana Thera 
appealed to all Buddhists in Malaysia to 
donate their eyes by registering with the 
Penang General Hospital. He said: ‘‘The 
donation of eyes was highly commended 
by the Buddha 2,500 years ago in his 
teachings. ; 

“During his Bodhisatta period, he 
practised charity in three different stages. 
The preliminary stage of charity is that of 
donating simply one’s belongings such as 
food, money, clothing, medicine etc to the 
poor, the needy and the patients. 

“The second stage of charity is that of 
donating one’s blood, eyes and other 
parts of the body for the welfare of others. 


The third and the highest stage of charity is 
that of sacrificing one’s life for the well- 
being of others’. 

He added: ‘‘We can show our heartfelt 
sympathy towards the two million blind 
people in the world by donating our 
eyes’’. 


BUDDHIST EXHIBITS IN 
COPENHAGEN 


Over 100,000 people in Europe will 
learn about Buddhism in Ceylon when 
anexhibition of international fame organi- 
sed annually in Copenhagen, under the 
auspices of the National Museum of 
Copenhagen, is held in May next year. 

Mr. Soren Sass, architect of the exhibi- 
tion was in Ceylon collecting material for 
the exhibition and studying Buddhist 
architecture in the island. He was very 
happy with what he had seen and the 
contacts he made in Ceylon. 

Mr. Saas said he would design a Ceylon 
dagoba as background for the exhibits 
from Ceylon. He had arranged to take 
away with him some ancient Pali manus- 
cripts and a Bo plant. 

He said that various aspects of Buddhism 
as developed in India, Ceylon, Burma and 
Japan would be depicted at the exhibition, 
and he was sure that it would make an 
appreciable contribution to a Buddhist 
revival in Europe. 

The last exhibition was viewed by about 
100,000 persons. He expected a larger 
number to be present next year. Mr. 
Saas said that the main purpose of his 
visit was to learn something of the Buddhist 
culture and religion in Ceylon. He 
visited the Dalada Maligawa in Kandy, 
two meditation centres and had discussions 
with several bhikkhus and leading lay 
Buddhists. 

He said Ceylon would have special 
attention at the exhibition. 


LEH BUDDHIST SCHOOL TO 
BE EXPANDED 


Special steps are being taken to further 
expand the School of Buddhist Philosophy 
in Leh, the principal town of Ladakh. 

The decision to expand the school was 
taken at a meeting of the Buddhist Philo- 
sophy Society, consisting of both the 
Central and the State Governments. 
Among others, the head lama of Ladakh 
and the member of Parliament, Lama Ku- 
shak Bakula, participated in the meeting. 

Lama Kushak Bakula said that at pre- 
sent 50 monks were being taught at this 
institution, but in due course the number 
was likely to be doubled so that all the 
Buddhists who are interested in learning 
the higher philosophy in various coun- 
tries in Asia could be accommodated in 
the institution. 

Lama Kushak Bakula thanked both the 
Prime Minister and the Chief Minister of 
Kashmir who had helped to make the 
school in Leh a big success. 
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ACT OF APP 


Madame Khiem, wife 
of the Prime Minister 
of South Vietnam, 
offered pirikera to the 
Ven. Narada Maha 
Thera of Ceylon, at the 
Prime Minister’s resi- 
dence in Saigon. The 
Ven. Narada was on a 
Buddhist mission to 
South Vietnam. 


< 


Ven Pandit Pemaratana 
Thera making the decla- 
ration to donate his eyes. 


The President of India, Mr. V. V. Giri at the Dalada Maligawa, Kandy, where a special exposition of the 
sacred Tooth Relic took place. With him is the Diyawadana Nilame of the Maligawa. 


The Governor-General 
of Ceylon, Mr. W. 
Gopallawa, presented 
the Act of Appointment 
to the new Maha Naya- 
ka Thera of the Mal- 
watte Chapter, Kandy, 
the Ven. Madugalle Sri 
Sumana Diammasudhi, 
at the Magul Maduwa, 
Kandy. bas 


The president, Dr. G. P. Malulasekera, and members of the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress, observing the Five Precepts on their arrival at Trincomalee 
where the 51st session of the Congress was held. 


THAI BUDDHIST DELEGATION 
IN INDIA 


A Thai Buddhist delegation, led by Air 
Vice Marshal Siri Muang Manee, visited 
india on a pilgrimage and left afrer visi- 
ting a large number of places of Buddhist 
interest. 

Referring to U Nu, the former Burmese 
Prime Minister who has sought asylum in 
Thailand, Air Vice Marshal Manee said 
that U Nu should devote the rest of his 
life to meditation and prayer rather than 
regain political power. 

He was answering a question put to 
him by a reporter regarding the recent 
activities of U. Nu. Air Vice Marshal 
Manee said that as a true Buddhist, U Nu 
should not seek to gain political power at 
this stage of his life. He should now 
concentrate on meditation as a_ true 
disciple of Lord Buddha. 


TODDY PROJECT IRKS 
BUDDHISTS 


Buddhist associations in several places 
in the Negombo area in Ceylon have 
strongly protested to the Minister of Home 
Affairs, Dr. W. Dahanayake, against 
granting permission to a non-national 
business magnate to bottle coconut toddy. 

They have said that the number of toddy 
bottling firms at the present rate of toddy 
production, if increased, would go directly 
against the present temperance policy of 
the Government. 

The Government had given an under- 
taking that the production of alcoholic 
drinks, of which toddy formed a part, 
would not be increased from the present 
rate. 


A memorandum submitted by the 
associations has said that the efforts by 
the All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress and 
other temperance associations have been 
treated as mere pieces of paper of no 
importance by the Minister. 


BUDDHA PARK LAID OUT 
IN RAJASTHAN 


The Municipal Council of Boondi in 
Rajasthan, India, has laid out a new park 
near Naval Sagar in Boondi. It has been 
named the Buddha Park. A marble 
statue of the Buddha has also been set 
up in the park. 

The statue was unveiled in a ceremony 
by Mr. Braja Sundar Sharma, the State’s 
Minister for Health. The statue is the 
work of Mr.Ramesh Satyarthi a lecturer at 
the local Government College. 

In Rajasthan there are many ruins of 
Buddhist monuments. There are several 
viharas also, indicating the past glory 
of Rajasthan when Buddhism was at its 
peak. 


WHY SHE BELIEVES IN 
REINCARNATION 


“This interview with a leading psychic, 
Dr. Gina Cerminara, sheds new light on 
what we can do with our minds in this 
world and the world to come. It opens 
our door to new communication’’, writes 
Jane Candau Miller in the Ceylon Observer. 

“People type me as that woman who 
wrote the books on reincarnation’’, Dr. 
Gina Cerminara says, ‘‘and they consider 
me a queer duck. Well, I’m in good 
company in this belief with such men as 
Benjamin Franklin, Thornas Edison, Walt 
Whitman, Emerson, Thoreau and Goethe!” 


All my life, she said, she had been 
interested in parapsychology since her 
grandfather and her mother had a great 
interest in it. “I was brought up as a 
theosophist but I was always challenged 
by schoolmates and friends’, she said. 

She added: ‘‘Personally, I believe 
in reincarnation. It has not been proven, 
but evidence for it is accumulating. Among 
the evidences are Edgar Cayce’s data and 
the studies of more than 700 children who 
have memories of past lives, by Dr. Ian 
Stevenson’’. 


EXTENSION PROJECT FOR 
BUDDHIST COLLEGE 


Construction work on the Rs. 2 million 
extension project at Ananda College 
in Colombo, one of the leading Buddhist 
institutions in Ceylon, commenced with 
the Education Minister, Mr. I. M. R. A. 
Iriyagolle, unfolding the foundation tablet 
at an impressive ceremony at the College 
premises. 

As the tablet was unfolded Buddhist 
monks chanted seth pirith. Mr. Iriya- 
golle said that students should have regard 
for the culture of the country and conduct 
themselves in a manner worthy of the 
great teaching of the Buddha. 

He paid a tribute to Ananda College 
for having produced really great men 
who were an honour to the country. There 
were about 5,000 students in the College 
now. When the new buildings were 
completed it would be able to take in 
3,000 more. 

The college has now been in existence for 
84 years. Mr. Iriyagolle paid a tribute 
to the late Sir D. B. Jayatilleke and Mr. 
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r wo Americans now living as Samaneras at the Vipassana Medi- 
tation Centre in Kandaboda, Ceylon, will soon get higher ordina- 


tion. 


The two Samaneras, Gnanavipassi_and Gnanasadassi, are 


pictured here with their teacher, the Ven. Kahatapitiya Sumathip- 
ala Nayaka Thera (middle). 


P. de S. Kularatne, both of whom were 
intimately connected with Ananda. Ana- 
nda’s basic background is Buddhist 
culture, he added. 


BLESSINGS INVOKED ON 
NAYAKA THERA 


- The Ven. Hedigalle Pannatissa Nayaka 
Thera, chief incumbent of the Sanchi 
Vihara in India, said he would endeavour 
to continue the noble task started by the 
Anagarika Dharmapala of spreading the 
Buddha Dhamma in India. 

He was speaking at a ceremony in 
Colombo at the Maha Bodhi Society of 
Ceylon to invoke the blessings of the 
Triple Gem on the Nayaka Thera on 
his 56th birth anniversary. A pooja was 
held and the Maha Sangha chanted seth 
pirith, 

Mr A. Ratnayake, President of the 
Senate, said that the Nayaka Thera had 
commanded the respect of the people of 
India. The Government of Maharashtra 
and the Chief Minister of the State would 
render any assistance to the religious acti- 
vities of the Nayaka Thera and the Maha 
Bodhi Society. 


RELEASE OF CAPTURED 
MONKS DEMANDED 


The United Buddhist Church of South 
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Vietnam ‘has asked Hanoi authorities to 
liberate the Ven. Don Hau and the monks, 
nuns and Buddhists held by them. —__ 

For the first time, the United Buddhist 
Church has blamed Hanoi for the massacre 
of civilians in the city of Hue and demanded 


the release of monks captured during last 


year’s Tet offensive. 

The accusation was made in a ten-point 
manifesto published by the United Budd- 
hist Church at the end of a_ three-day 
convention of Buddhists. The statement 
was eqially critical of the Saigon regime. 
It accused Saigon of religious repression. 

The manifesto was signed by the Ven. 
Thien Hoa. It was read aloud at the 
end of the convention which was attended 
by 500 Buddhist laymen. It appealed to 
all sides to find ways to end the fighting. 


WORLD PROHIBITION 
CONFERENCE 


“War against liquor” will be the main 
them for discussion at the International 
Prohibition Conference which will be 
held from January 23 to 25. More than 
400 prohibition advocates drawn from 
various parts of the world will take part 
in the conference. 

The conference has been sponsored 
jointly by the All-India Gandhi Centenary 
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C2lebration Committee, the All-India 
Pronibition Cowacil, the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi and the indian Institute of Scientific 
Studies on Alcoholism. 

Mr. Giri, President of India, has been 
approached to inaugurate the conference. 
The conference is expected to draw up 
plans to launch movements in afro-Asian 
countries to check the use of intoxicants. 


LIQUOR COSTS MORE FOR 
PERMIT HOLDERS 


Liquor has been made costlier to permit 
holders in Tamil Nadu—the former 
Madras State in India. The Govern- 
ment has decided to impose a sales tax 
of 12 per cent on both imported and 
indigenous liquor consumed by permit 
holders. 

All along liquor had not been subjected 
to tax. The Government has also raised 
the fee for the issue of liquor permits from 
Rs. 75 to Rs. 250. The renewal fee 
has also been increased from Rs. 75 to 
Rs. 150. 

The Food Minister, Mr. P. U. Shan- 
mugham, said that the Government had 
taken this decision in order to enforce 
prohibition very strictly and to discourage 
the consumption of alcohol. The Govern- 
ment has classified liquor under ‘luxury 
goods’’. 


BUDDHIST MONKS AND 
POLITICS 


Speaking from the chair at an emergency 
meeting of the North Western Province 
Sangha Front in Ceylon, the Ven. Nara- 
wila  Dhammaratanabhidana, Deputy 


Sangha Nayaka, denounced in very strong 
terms what he described as a move to stab 
Buddhist monks in the back by barring 
them from participating in politics. 

He said that any attempt to bar Buddhist 
monks from taking part in politics should 
be considered as an act designed to destroy 
Buddhism in Ceylon. At a time when 
materialism is advancing rapidly it is the 
duty of Buddhist monks, he said, to parti- 
cipate in politics. 

To bar Buddhist monks from taking 
part in politics could well be considered 
a crime against both the religion and the 
nation. ‘Since the arrival of Mahinda in 
Ceylon, to establish Buddhism, Buddhist 
monks provided advice and guidance to the 
ancient kings and helped them rule the 
country’’, the Nayaka Thera said. 

He added that Ceylon’s culture was 
built on Buddhism. In ancient days 
even quarrels between kings were settled 
by the Maha Sangha. 

He charged the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress with extremism. He warned 
against attempts by extremist elements in 
the organisation to bring about control of 
the Sangha by the laity. The ‘mad 
extremism’ of the congress should be 
denounced by all Buddhists in the country, 
he said. 


CONFERENCE OF Y.M.B.As 
IN COLOMBO 


Forty one Young Men’s_ Buddhist 
Associations met at the Colombo Y.M.B.A 
hall and unanimously resolved to request 
the Government to recognise the Dhamma 
Teachers Certificate as an added qualifica- 
tion in the future for the appointment of 


school teachers. 

The Ven. Hettimulle Vajirabuddhi Thera 
said that the Buddhist revival in modern 
times had centred on the Y.M.B.As. He 
observed that the aim of that conference 
was the upliftment of the Buddha Sasana 
and the spread of Buddhist education. 

It was also to provide facilities to lead 
a truly Buddhist way of life, to foster 
unity among Buddhists, to promote 
spiritual, cultural, recreational and social 
activities of the Buddhists and to safe- 
guard their rights. 

Resolutions adopted at the meeting 
included that an encyclopaedia of Buddhist 
shrines in Ceylon be compiled and that 
adequate steps be taken to encourage 
Buddhist youth to pursue religious educa- 
tion at least up to the Dhamma Teachers 
Examination conducted by the Colombo 
Y.M.B.A. 


JAPANESE BUDDHIST LEADER 
VISITS UNITED STATES 


Lord Bishop Kosho Otani of the Hompa 
Hongwanji of Kyoto, Japan, and Lady 
Yoshiko Otani visited New York in 
November as part of an official tour of the 
United States and Canada. This was 
their first official visit in eleven years. 

They were accompanied by Bishop 
Gishu Kudo, formerly of the Hompa 
Hongwanji, and Bishop Kenryu Takashi 
Tauji of the Buddhist Churches of America. 

Included in the itinerary was a stop in 
Washington DC, where they visited the 
White House and attended a banquet with 
Government officials of Japanese ancestry 
and several United States Senators. In 
New York city, Lady Ohtani met the 
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United Nations Sceretary General, U 
nats 

ady Otani, representing the National 
Buddhist Women’s Association, presented 
a gift of 5,000 dollars to the United Agency 
for the Welfare and Aid of Poverty Stricken 
Children. : 

Lord and Lady Otani were honoured 
with a dinner at the New York Buddhist 
Temple hall by the New York city Buddhis- 
ts. Over 200 people attended. The Maha 
Bodhi Society of India and the World 
Buddhist Fellowship were represented by 
Dr. Buddhadasa P. Kirthisinghe who 
presented them a volume of Buddhist 
Art published by the Government of India. 


GHOSTS’ HOUSE WAS 
BUDDHIST SHRINE 


What was believed to be a ghost haunted 
bungalow for centuries near Manipuri in 
Uttar Pradesh, India, has turned out to be 
a Buddhist temple said to have been cons- 
tructed during the time of Asoka. 

The temple in the village near Manipuri 
was known as “‘ghosts’ bungalow” for the 
last several centuries and no one dared 
enter it. 

In November, however a journalist, 
who had been on a picnic there, entered 
the bungalow. He found many ancient 
paintings, a few broken statues and some 
disfigured writings on the wall. The 
artistically carved stone doors were also 
broken and were lying on the ground. 

Information about this temple was 
given to the Archaeological Department 
which examined the wall writings and 
statues. They concluded that it is a tem- 
ple of the Lord Buddha, presumed to have 
been constructed during the time of 
Emperor Asoka. 


BUDDHA STATUE IN COLOMBO 
PARK 


There is a massive pedestal awaiting a 
statue of the Buddha at Vihara Maha Devi 
Park, the biggest park in Colombo, but 
it appears that the statue willtake a long 
time to come because the Colombo Munici- 
pal Council which ordered the statue, 
has been taken for one big ride. 

The crection of this statue was part of the 
Colombo Council’s centenary celebrations. 
It called for tenders and the only person 
who did tender was a foreigner. The 
contract was awarded to him for Rs. 
300,000. 

The deadline for finishing the work was 
November 15 last year, but the pedestal 
remains empty. Now the Council is 
looking for him. It has failed to contact 
him either at his Ceylon address or the 
foreign address he had given. 

Meanwhile, a Ceylonese sculptor has 
expressed his willingness to complete the 
work. 


MALIGAWA GETS GIFT 
OF BELFRY 


A costly gift offering from Japan to the 
Dalada Maligawa or the Temple of the 
Tooth in Kandy, a one and a half tons 
exquisitely cast bell, will soon be provided 
with a belfry at a cost of Rs. 25,000. It 
will be gifted to the Maligawa by the 
Kandy Young Men’s Buddhist Associa- 
tion. 
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Members of the Association at a recent 
conference with the Diyawadene Nilame, 
Senator H. B. Uduruwana, made the 
offer. The Diyawadene Nilame has accep- 
ted the offer. 

The massive bell offered to the Dalada 
Maligawa nearly 15 years ago, has been 
lying idle on the floor of the Maligawa. 
Its sound is reported to be capable of 
being heard for five miles. 


REFORM PROPOSALS OF 
BUDDHIST CONGRESS 


Major political parties in Ceylon are to 
be presented with proposals for economic, 
social and cultural reform prepared by a 
select committee of the All-Ceylon Budd- 
hist Congress. 

The select committee of the congress 
appointed to examine the needs of the 
Buddhists has made several recommenda- 
tions. It has recommended that its report 
should be submitted to all major political 
parties before the next general election. 

_ Among the committee’s recommenda- 
tions are that a Sasana Mandala should 
be set up and incorporated; Buddhist 
headmasters should be appointed to all 
schools where the majority of pupils are 
Buddhists and majority of the members of 
the teaching staff should be Buddhists: and 
all political parties should refrain from 
employing members of the Sangha in 
political activity. 

Meanwhile, a sub-committee, led by 
Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, president of the 
Congress, has approved a draft resolution 
calling on the Congress to appoint a 
committee of inquiry consisting of the 
Maha Sangha and the Buddhist laity to 
inquire into the state of Buddhism and 
the conditions of Buddhists after the 
publication of the first Buddhist Commi- 
ssion report. 


PROPOSALS OF PROHIBITION 
' COMMISSION 


A resolution urging the Government to 
implement the proposals of the report of 
theProhibitionCommission without further 
delay was unanimously adopted at a 
public meeting held in Colombo. 

The occasion was the 57th annual 
general meeting of the Total Abstinence 
Association presided over by the Ven. 
Kalukondayawe Sri Pannasekera Maha 
Nayaka Thera. 

The Rev. E. W. Mendia, who moved the 
resolution, said that the Prohibition Com- 
mission was set up on a proposal by Mr. 
Dudley Senanayake, the Prime Minister. 
As such it was the duty of the Government 
headed by Mr. Senanayake, to implement 
the recommendations of the Commission. 

The resolution added that although 21 
years had lapsed after the country attained 
independence, the policy adopted by the 
Government was to collect as much 
revenue as possible by boosting the sale 
of liquor as during the colonial regime. 
Such a policy was harmful to the nation. 


TRAINING TO BE A 
MONK 


A little Tibetan boy named Osel, seven 
years old, will one day be a Buddhist 
monk. He goes to school in Eskadale- 
muir in the Scottish hills and studies 
Tibetan at the Samyeling Centre set up 
by Tibetan monks. 
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His widowed mother, a Tibetan refuge 
road worker in India, was persuaded to 
let the boy go to Scotland to be educated. 
He was taken over by the Centre’s adminis- 
trator Shetrup Akong. 

Eskadalemuir, one of the coldest places 
in Scotland, does not seem to bother Osel. 
But in moments of stress he cries for his 
mother. At the Center, the monks, the 
administrator and scholars have to be 
both mother and father to him. 


CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS 
HELD IN COLOMBO 


“The impact of crime cannot be com- 
partmentalised in terms of different reli- 
gions. Allreligions should be free from sec- 
tarian aims,” said Mr. Justice Siva Supra- 
Maniam, at the annual meeting of the 
Congress of Religions held in Colombo. 

He was speaking from the Hindu point 
of view. He added that morality was 
the gateway to religion. Religious educa- 
tion was necessary for the formation of 
character. 

The Ven. Kalukondayawe Pannasekera 
Maha Nayaka Thera, speaking as a 
representative of Buddhism, said that 
certain persons exaggerated the crime 
figures of Ceylon. It was possible to 
reduce crime provided the authorities 
approached the question in the proper 
manner. 

The Buddha, he said, had taught how 
crime should be avoided but the teaching 
of the Buddha was not adhered to. He 
was aware that persons observed the Five 
Precepts of the Buddha under the influence 
of liquor. If the Five Precepts were 
properly observed there would be no crime. 


Mr. D. L. F. Pedris, president of the 
Congress of Religions, who presided, 
said that the Congress had done much to 
foster unity among all the religions. Due 
to the increase of crime, the Congres 
was giving thought to that subject. 


POLICE TEARGAS MONKS 
IN SAIGON 


Hundreds of armed riot police on Decem- 
ber 14 used teargas and fire hoses to force 
about 100 Buddhist monks back into 
their Central Saigon Pagoda and prevent 
a planned demonstration outside the 
Presidential Palace. 

The monks broke out of the alley-way 
temple in an attempt to march on the 
Palace about one mile away. The monks, 
all of Cambodian origin and members of 
the Theravada sect, stated a message from 
Saigon, had no connection with the An 
Quang faction, the dominant Buddhist 
force in Vietnam which has been critical 
of the Saigon Government. 

The Khmer monks had been confined 
to the pagoda by armed police for almost 
four weeks after a five-day sit-down 
outside the Palace. They are demanding 
restoration of ethnic minority status for 
$00,600 Vietnamese of Cambodian descent, 
most of whom live in the Mekong Delta 
provinces south of Saigon. 

President Nguyen Van Thieu refused 
to grant this status. During the earlier 
demonstration the monks were forced into 
buses and taken back to the pagoda from 
the Palace. 

The Cambodian monks later came out 
of the pagoda and were confronted by the 
police. In the clash both policemen and 


monks were injured. A monk said that 
one of them was shotin the stomach and 
30 others were injured, many seriously. 
Government sources said that 31policemen 
were injured. 


PREMIER’S WIFE WANTS 
BUDDHA RELIC 


Mrs. Nguyen Van Huong, wife of the 
Prime Minister of South Vietnam has 
requested the Ven. Narada Maha Thera 
of Cey!on for a sacred Relic of the Budcha. 

She said that the Relic is to be placed 
in a shrine room at the Prime Minister’s 
residence. The Ven. Narada Maha Thera 
was in Vietnam during a missionary 
tour of the countries in the area. 

Mrs. Huong offered dana to the Ven. 
Narada at the Premier’s residence in 
Saigon. 


VEN. NARADA THERA’S BOOK 
IN VIETNAMESE 


A book by the Ven. Narada Maha 
Thera of Ceylon, The Buddha and his 
Teaching, has been translated into Viet- 
namese. This book on Buddhist philo- 
sophy will be on time for sale for Vesak 
in May. 

The Ven. Narada Maha Thera says that 
Vietnamese Buddhists display keen interest 
in the study of the Dhamma. He had 
very large audiences for his sermons at 
the Xa-loi Pagodain Saigon. His audiences 
included many intellectuals, university 
men and Government officials. 

The bulk of the Vietnamese follow the 
Mahayana school, but they are keen to 
study Theravada Buddhism as preached 
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and practised in Ceylon, Burma, Cam- 
bodia and Thailand. 

The major need of the Vietnamese 
Buddhists today is Buddhist ‘literature 
on Theravada Buddhism. Reading material 
on Theravada Buddhism is very sparse, 
says the Ven. Narada. 4 

Another need, he says are Buddha 
statues from Ceylon. He has informed 
Buddhist organisations in Ceylon to rise 
to the occasion and cater to the needs 
of their brethren in other parts of the world 
at least as far as Buddhism is concerned. 


CEYLON PILGRIMS CAN GO 
TO THATLAND 


Buddhist pilgrims from Ceylon will now 
be allowed to go on pilgrimage to Thailand. 
The Government of Ceyion has lifted 
restrictions imposed on piigrims to that 
country. 

At present Buddhists in Ceylon are 
gtanted exchange to make pilgrimages 
to Sanchi and Buddha Gaya in Iinaia. 
The decision of the Government to allow 
Buddhist pilgrimages to Thailand foliows 
a recommendation made by Mr. J. R. 
Jayawardene, Minister of State. 

Mr. Jayawardene pointed out that this 
move, besides enabling Buddhists of 
Ceylon to visit sacred places in Thailand, 
would enable Ceylon’s national airline to 
earn more revenue. Air Ceylon has 
already inaugurated jet flights regularly 
to Bangkok. 

The rich Buddhist heritage of Thailand 
has been drawing large batches of pilgrims 
to the country from neighbouring Budchist 
countries, particularly Burma. The Cey- 
lon Government is examining the feasibi- 
lity of offering package tours to Buddhist 
pilgrims from Thailand to Ceylon. Cey- 
lon pilgrims who travel by Air Ceylon to 
Bangkok will be allowed to spend ten days 
in Thailand. They will be allowed Rs. 500 
per person. 


BUILDING TO PROTECT 
BUDDHA STATUE 


“The statue of the Lord Buddha affords 
us an opportunity to pay homage to the 
virtues and teachings of the Buddha 
himself, and therefore we consider it our 
most sacred asset’, said the Governor 
Goneral of Ceylon, Mr. W. Gopallawa. 

He was taking part in a ceremony in 
connection with the laying of 1,000 foun- 
dation stones for the third storey of a 
building constructed for the protection 
of the 88 cubits high Buddha statue at 
the Purvarana Raja Maha Vihara at 
Matara in South Ceylon. 

The Governor-General inaugurated the 
foundation stone laying ceremony by 
unveiling a plaque amidst the chanting of 
seth pirith by the Maha Sangha. 

The Governor General said that even 
tourists were awed by the immensity of 
the Buddha statue at the temple. 


TOOTH RELIC EXPOSITION 
FOR INDIA PRESIDENT 


A special exposition of the sacred Tooth 
Relic of the Buddha for Mr. V. Y. Giri, 
President of India, took place at the 
Dalada Maligawa, Kandy, on January 9. 
Mr. Giri was on a state visit to Ceylon. 

In acknowledging a welcome given on 
the occasion by the Maha Nayaka Theras, 
other members of the Sangha and the 
Diyawadene Nilame, Senator H. B. Udu- 
rawana, at the Dalada Maligawa, Mr. Giri 
said that the spiritual and cultural ties 
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The President of India, Mr. V. V. Giri, 


who was on a State 


visit to Ceylon, worshipping at the Dalada Maligawa, or the 
Temple of the Tooth, at Kandy. He offered a tray of flowers. A 
special exposition of the sacred Tooth Relic was also held. .; 


between India and Ceylon, which are 
centuries old, would last for all time. 

Monks chanted seth pirith. Mr. Giri 
offered a tray of flowers and paid homage 
before the Tooth Relic. He presented a 
cheque for Rs. 3,000 and a costly Indian 
carpet to the Dalada Maligawa. 

An exposition of the relics of the chief 
disciples of the Buddha, Sariputta and 
Maha Moggallana, was also held on 
January 10, on the occasion of the visit 
of Mr. Giri to the Maha Bodhi Aggra 
Savaka Vihara in Colombo. 

Mr. Giri said that his visit had in some 
small measure enabled him to pay tribute 
to the great disciples and to the Buddha 
himself. He offered a tray of flowers at 
the Buddha statue and the statues of 
Sariputta and Maha Moggalana. 

The teaching of the Buddha, he said, 
was part of his being and he had always 
been deeply touched by the thought of 
how in their pristine purity that the Budd- 
ha’s teachings had been brought to Ceylon 
from India so many centuries ago. 


MAHA NAYAKA THERA 
INSTALLED 


Amidst pomp and pegeantry reminis- 
cent of those enacted during the era of the 
Sinhalese kings, the new Maha Nayaka 
Thera of the Malwatta Chapter, Kandy, 
was presented with the Act of Appoint- 
ment by the Governor-General, Mr. W. 
Gopallawa. ; 

The Act of Appointment was encased in 
a silver holder. The new Maha Nayaka 
Thera, the Ven. Sri Sumana Siddhartha 
Dhammasidhi, was conducted to the 
historic Maluwa, where the ceremony 


took place, in g colourful procession, om 
December 3. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Dudley Sena- 
nayake, in calling upon the Governor- 
General to present the Act of Appointment 
said that the ceremony was one of the 
greatest events in the country. Although 
Ceylon was a small country, it was known 
among the mighty nations of the world due 
to its having preserved the teaching of 
the Buddha. The Maha Sangha was 
entirely responsible for the preservation 
of the word of the Buddha. 

The Governor-General said that the 
office of the Malwatte Maha Nayaka 
Thera was one respected by the entire 
Buddhist world. The new Maha Nayaka 
was known for his piety and would no 
doubt be of great service to the Sasana. 

The new Maha Nayaka replying said 
that as the 23rd successor to the illus- 
trious line of Maha Nayaka Theras of 
the Malwatte Chapter, he was fully con- 
scious of the responsibility reposed in him 
by the Maha Sangha and the laity. 

He would work for the future of the 
Sasana, the unity of the Order and the 
good of the people in keeping with the 
tenets of the Dhamma. There were 217 
years of history and 22 incumbents of 
that post before him. 

A large number of prelates of different 
nikayas or sects and representatives of 
other religious denominations, Senators, 
Members of Parliament and - diplomats 
were among the gathering present. 


BUDDHIST NEWSPAPER 
SUSPENDED 


The Government of South Vietnam has 
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indefinitely suspended the Buddhist daily 
mewspaper Chanh Dao (True Religion) 
for an article “‘which sowed dissension 
between national leaders’. 

A Government spokesman said that the 
article also propagated religious discri- 
mination. He said the paper had been 
suspended pending legal action against 
the publisher, Ven. Ho Giac, or members 
of his staff. 

Chanh Dao, with a daily circulation of 
about 10,000, is the voice of the An Quang 
Buddhist section which has opposed 
Government policies. 


BUDDHIST SECTS IN 
THAILAND 


Thailand is predominantly a land of 
Theravada Buddhism. There are two 
sects of Theravada Buddhism, namely, the 
Dhammayuktika Nikaya and the Maha 
Nikaya. 

Ths Dhammayuktiya Nikaya has 
i2,452 monks and novices residing in 
649 wats or temples and the Maha Nikaya 
200,000 monks and novices occupying 
20,925 temples. 

The Dhammayuktika Nikaya was esta- 
olished by King Makut. Today, both 
adhere equally strictly to the 227 Vinaya 
wules and other rules as laid down by the 
Buddha. 

According to statistics for 1957-58 there 
were 20,944 monasteries throughout Thai- 
fand with more than 150,910 monks and 
$5,208 sarmaneras or novices. 

The number of Buddhist students who 
gassed in the ecclesiastical examinations 
Held annually by the Government was 
301,773. Substantial sums are allocated 


annually for monks of allranks and for the 
upkeep of the two institutions of higher 
learning — the Maha Makut Ecclesiastical 
University and the Maha Chulalangkorn 
University for monks. 

The State railways grant free passes for 
monks travelling all over the country. 


MAHA NAYAKA PREFERS TO 
LIVE IN AVASA 


The new Maha Nayaka Thera of the 
Malwatte Chapter,Kandy,the Ven.Maduga 
lle Sri Sumana Siddhartha Dhammasiddhi, 
said that he would use his official residence 
for purposes of the Sasana but would live 
in his Avasa. 

He said this when the Leader of the 
Opposition in Parliament, Mrs. Sirima 
Bandaranaike, called on him to pay her 
respects, along with other leading members 
of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party of which 
she is the head. 

“Y shall at all times work for the greater 
good of the Sangha in conformity with the 
collective wishes of the Karaka Sabha with 
no partisanship, politics or otherwise,”’ he 
said. 

Among others who visited the Maha 
Nayaka Thera and paid their respects was 
Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, president of the 
All- Ceylon Buddhist Congress and 
chairman of the National Council of 
Higher Education-in Ceylon. 


MEETING OF ASIAN 
BUDDHISTS 


Arrangements are being made for a 
meeting of Asian Buddhists in June this 
year at Ulan-Bator in Mongolia. 

A communique issued by the group 
initiating this meeting states that Buddhist 


representatives from Ceylon, India and 
Nepal visited Mongolia at the invitation 
of the Ven. Kampo Lama in July 1969 and 
decided to hold a meeting of Asian 
Buddhists. 

The objects of the Conference are to 
secure peace and friendly cooperation 
among the Asian Buddhists, to stop the 
war in Vietnam waged by the Americans, 
and to support the Vietnamese in their 
just struggle. 

In pursuance of this decision, represen- 
tatives from Ceylon, India, Nepal, the 
USSR and Mongolia met in Uian-Bator 
at the beginning of last month and unani- 
mously decided that the conference of 
Asian Buddhists should be held at Ulan- 
Bator, capital of Mongolia. 

The communique is signed by the Ven. 
Sumanatissa Thera, president of the Sri 
Lanka Buddhist Congress of Ceylon, the 
Ven. Amritananda Thera. president of the 
Young Buddhists Council of Nepal, the 
Ven. Gunaratana Thera, representative of 
the Maha Bodhi Society ofIndia, Prof. S. 
Dylykov, representative of Buddhists of 
the USSR and the Ven. S. Gambojab, 
Kampo Lama of Mongolia. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUDDHA’S 
BIRTHPLACE 


A delegation of two persons has come 
to Nepal from the United Nations Organi- 
sation under the directions of its Secretary 
General, U Thant, for the development of 
Lumbini, the birthplace of the Buddha. 

It is stated that a decision will also be 
taken to construct a motorable road to 
Lumbini and Kapilavastu from Bhairawa 
in west Nepal. 
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5st Session of Ceylon 
Buddhist Congress 


Al. its 51st annual conference held 

in Trincomalee on December 23 
and 24, the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress unanimously decided to 
appoint a Buddhist Committee of 
Inquiry to investigate the present 
conditions of Buddhists and their 
religion, subsequent to the publica- 
tion of the report of the first Budd- 
hist Committee of Inquiry twelve 
years ago. 

Three hundred and fifty delegates to the 
Congress were weicomed by the Govern- 
ment Agent, Mr. Somapala Gunadheera, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
They were taken in procession to Jaya- 
sumanaramaya where religious ceremonies 
were observed. 

The Congress of Religions later gave a 
reception to the delegates at the Trincomalee 
Town Hall. 

Mr. Swaminathan of the Congress of 
Religions, welcoming the delegates 
appealed to the Congress to exercise its 
influence in seeing that Koneswaram 
Hindu Temple and its surroundings were 
declared a sacred area. 

Mr. O. L. M. Ismail, said that the 
members of the Buddhist Congress belon- 
ged to a faith preached by Lord Buddha 
who did not confine himself to just friend- 
ship amongst human beings. His prea- 
chings had far-reaching results. 

The Rev. Fr. J. Ciampa, an Italian priest 
attached to the Trincomalee Diocese, 
also addressed the gathering. 

Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, president of the 
Congress, in reply said the Congress was 
happy that it had been able to hold its 
fifty first conference, at the invitation 
of the Buddhists of Trincomalee, and it 
‘was a happy augury to note the Congress 
being welcomed and received by all reli- 
gious groups and communities. 

He pointed out that during the history 
of Buddhism, Buddhists had waged strug- 
gles peacefully without shedding a drop of 
blood. Even the Portuguese who left no 
‘stone unturned to destroy Buddhism, had 
been given protection and allowed to 
build their churches in the traditional 
homelands of Sinhala Buddhists. 

He added that the unlimited tolerance 
of the Buddhists as taught by the Buddha 
had made it possible for all religious com- 
munities to live in peace and amity, and 
Buddhists had never attempted to persecute 
even the persecutor. 

Mr. Somapala Gunadheera, Government 
Agent, and Chairman of the reception 
committee, said that for them peaceful 
co-existence was not a novel experience. 
Even during the time of the Buddha 
they as Buddhists,lived in harmony with a 
gnultiplicity of other religionists. 

Centuries of harmonious inter-commu- 
nal contact had ingrained an inalienable 
spirit of tolerance and compromise in 
culture and their way of thinking. 
These attitudes had been nursed in the 
best traditions of the Buddhist religion, the 
four Brahmaviharas. Metta (friendship), 
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Karuna (kindness) Mudita (softness) and 
Upekkha (equanimity). 

“To my mind,” he said “‘the Buddhists of 
Ceylon have the biggest stake in the pre- 
servation of our nation. Even if this 
island is wiped off the face of the earth, one 
cannot visualisethe extinctionof Hinduism, 
Islam or Christianity. But, on the day the 
Ceylonese nation is no more, Therevada 
Buddhism — with all its pristine purity— 
is lost to the world. It is, therefore, the 
bounden duty of every Buddhist to prevent 
the disintegration of his nation and to 
make an honest effort to build up its 
unity and vitality in the absence of which it 
cannot hope to prosper’’. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Dr. Malalasekera, addressing the Con- 
gress, declared that he had accepted the 
presidentship after a lapse of ten years in 
order to transfer the responsibility of 
development of Buddhism and the restora- 
tion of Buddhist rights to the Sinhala 
Buddhist youth of the country. He appea- 
led to the young men and women to rally 
round the Congress and help to rejuvenate 
it. Hesaid: 

“I should also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay public tributes to our out- 
going president, Mr. H. W. Amarasuriya, 
who, for five years discharged the respon- 
siblities of his office with great acceptance. 

“The All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress is 
now fifty-one years old. Its aims and 
objects are well-known and need no 
explanation. Broadly speaking, itstands for 
the development of a Buddhist Society. 
We can even claim that it stands for a 
truly national society, based on the fun- 
damental principles enunciated by the 
Buddha—principles of tolerance and under- 
standing,co-operation and service, material 
progress combined with moral and spiritual 
development, growth in wisdom and 
enlightenment. 

“The Buddhists believe in a hereafter 
in a future life. But itis this life, this world 
which is our primary concern — what the 
future is going to be depends on what we 
do with the present. Every moment of 
our time is a moment of golden opportunity 
which we must not miss.Live for the welfare 
both of yourself and of others. That is the 
teaching of all Buddhas. 

“The Buddhist, while being an idealist, 
is also required to be a realist. In doing 
this he becomes a true follower of the 
Buddha. The Buddha took congnizance 
of the realities of life, before telling men 
how to make life better and nobler, when — 
twenty-three centuries ago—the Arahant 
Mahinda and his companions introduced 
Buddhism into Ceylon. 

“If the world is to have peace and har- 
mony, instead of discord and strife, war 
and hatred, the whole of humanity must 
go through a process of transformation and 
replace the competitive society by a society 
of co-operation and friendship, Mettaand 
Ahimsa. 

“This is not—as some might think—an 
idle dream but a practicable reality. Such 
transformations have taken place in the 
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past and there is nothing to prevent them 
in the future. They wiil come when the 
world gets sickK—as is almost happening 
now—of the kind of society which exists at 
present. Many men, with vision believe that 
we are at the dawn of a new era in our 
history, not a revolution that some envisa- 
ge, but a spiritual evolution. 

’ **But whatever may be in store for the 
rest of the world, it is possible for us yet 
to usher in such an evolution in our isiand 
home. And that is, and should be, the 
central aim of the Buddhist Congress. 
For this to be done effectively, the temple 
must once again occupy the commanding 
place in the life of the community as it 
did before. 

‘We are still a predominantly rural 
population and the temple continues to be 
the centre of village activity. But that is 
hot enough—it must not only be a place 
of worship to be visited on Poya days, it 
must be one of the focal points, not the 
chief focal point, in the life of the commu- 
nity—for this the incumbent of the temple 
must be able to command the respect of 
the villagers as he did in days of yore. 

“The ohixkhu must first, therefore, be 

highly educated and, secondly, he should 
have the moral and spiritual stature that 
would earn for him the honour of those who 
associate with him. It is for this purpose 
primarily that our system of pirivena edu- 
cation should be completely re-organised 
to meet modern demands. Our pirvenas 
have been unique institutions. They have 
now fallen into disorders and sometimes 
even into disrepute. The system has, in 
many cases, become moribund. This 
state of affairs must cease. 
. ‘‘Now that erstwhile Buddhists schools 
have become State schools, the part that 
pirivenas could and should, play in the 
educational system of this country, both as 
regards monks. and laymen, had_ become 
even moreimportant than before. This is a 
question that should engage the attention 
of the Buddhist Congress without delay. 

“We need highly educated monks— 
monks distinguishedinvarious branches of 
learning, in addition to erudition in the 
sacred scriptures. At present many monks 
enter the universities and obtain degrees. 
It is stated that there are already about 200 
graduate monks. Many of them seem to 
think that they should get salaried em- 
ployment both because they could thereby 
serve and also earn their living without 
being a burden on the community. 

‘But this is a most unsatisfactory posi- 
tion in a Buddhist country. No monk 
should have to earn his own living. It 
should be the duty of the Buddhist com- 
munity to supply monks with their require- 
ments, and a system should be evolved 
whereby monks of learning and piety could 
give of their services to the community. In 
return for these benefitssome of them could 
be missionaries, others writers and authors 
of books, yet others research workers. 

“There are numerous fields of activity 
in which they could be useful without loss 
of dignity and self-respect while observing 
the precepts of the Vinaya which they have 
voluntarily taken upon themselves. 


RAW DEAL 


“In this connection the Buddhists—as 
compared with other religious groups in 
this country—have had a raw deal and it is 
time that their grievances are investigated 
with care and determination, and steps 
taken for them to obtain genuine redress. 
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“Closely connected with education is the 
problem of crime which seems to have 
attained alarming proportions. An in- 
crease in the Gross National Income has 
put more money than before into the hands 
of certain sections of the people without 
any guidance being available to them of 
how that money could be put to the best 
possible use, especially so as to guarantee 
that this prosperity would continue. 

“‘The result has been wasteful purchases 
of useless articles of luxury, increase in 
drunkenness and gambling, a great deterio- 
ration in respect for moral and spiritual 
values, anappalling amountof bribery and 
corruption in all strata of society, callous 
disregard of law and order, wanton 
destruction of life (both human and animal) 
and the breakdown of the canons of 
ethical behaviour, both among men and 
women. 

“‘Widely read sections of our press have 
sunk into record-breaking depths of degen- 
eracy, with no Press Council to curb them. 
It is seldom that we have on the screen 
films to which we can take members of our 
family. The stage is, if at all, only slighly 
better. Pornographic publications are as 
plentiful as leaves in autumn; the lamenta- 
ble failure to curb them on the part of 
those who by their position in society 
should set an example of good conduct to 
others has aggravated the situation. 

“While it is true that men cannot be 
made moral by legislation, it is equally 
true that every enlightened state should see 
to it that it does not either directly or in- 
directly, encourage breaches of morality— 
however financially advantageous such 
action might be to the State concened. The 
belief that the attainment of economic 
prosperity will redound to the ultimate 
benefit of the community even if the mea- 
sures adopted for such attainment violate 
the religious principles of the people con- 
cerned, is a mitage and a delusion. 

“The Buddhist Congress is now 51 
years old: during the half century of its 
existence, it can claim that in spite of the 
many vicissitudesof fortune, it has experien- 
ced, thecongress has, by and large, served 
the interests of the Buddhists of this coun- 
try with purposeful and fruitful loyalty 
and devotion and played a_ significant 
part in the religious and national revival. 
But very much moreremains to be done for 
this purpose. 


EXPANSION 


“The Buddhist Congress must be enlar- 
ged and strengthened in many respects; 
and its activities expanded in numerous 
directions. Its membership should com- 
prise every Buddhist organisation in the 
island, sothat it could legitimately claim to 
represent Buddhist public opinion in all 
problems that affect the people of this 
country. It should be concerned with 
the interests of every section of the Buddhist 
community and work for their welfare. This 
would include children and adults, the old 
and the young, employers and employees, 

en and women, the clergy and the laity. 

“There should bea special section of the 
organisation to deal with the problems of 
Buddhist students, with the problems of 
employment of their skills, guidance and 
assistance in various development projects 
undertaken by Buddhists, the examination 
and removal of disabilities from which the 
Buddhists suffer—in a word with every 
aspect of the life of the Buddhists, both as 


regards this world and the next. 

“There can be no moral and spiritual 
growth in a community, unless its members 
enjoy prosperity, economic well-being and 
freedom from variouskinds of discrimina- 
tion against them. The welfare of the 
Sangha should take top priority in any 
scheme of Buddhist revival—for the Bud- 
dha Sasana will last only as long as the 
Sangharemains as our guide, and preceptor, 
counsellor and exampie. 

“Bor the successful achievement of this 
aim, funds are needed, and available 
sources should be tapped to ensure a steady 
flow of income to the congress exchequer. 
In the first instance, I propose to ask friends 
of the Congress, who are already life mem- 
bers to contribute monthly whatever sum 
they could afford with a minimum of 
Rs. 10 for two years. 

“It is hoped that within this period, 
the plans now proposed for the extension 
of our buildings could be completed,so as 
to earn a satisfactory revenue. Our mem- 
bership can also be increased very consid- 
erably, so as to bring new blood and fresh 
enthusiasm into the work. When the 
proposals made by the committee on 
development are implemented, a whole 
series of new programmes will be 
incorporated which will need large 
numbers of people for their accomplis- 
hment. 

“The time has come for the Buddhist 
Congress to make a great leap forward. J 
appeal to all of you, here present, and 
through you to the whole Buddhist com- 
munity, to rally round the organisation 
and make of it a tremendous force for the 
creation of a truly Buddhist society in 
Ceylon that will be a shining example to the 
rest of the world.” 


A COMMITTEE 


The former president of the Congress, 
Mr. H. W. Amarasuriya, said that the 
late Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike had 
rendered immense service to the Buddhists 
of this country. Mrs. Bandaranaike had 
also done something, but the present 
Government had done nothing. 

He wanted a committee appointed to 
probe the activities of Buddhists in Ceylon. 
Prof. L. G. Hewage moved the resolution 
to appoint a committee of inquiry to 
investigate the present condition of 
Buddhists. This was seconded by Sir 
Senarath Gunawardena. 

Mr. R. G. Senanayake said the country 
hod earned the name ‘‘Dharmadvipa” in 
the past because of the flourishing state of 
Buddhism and the people were righteous. 
and that society existed up to the advent 
of the British, which fact could be proved 
from the historical records of Robert 
Knox. 

In the past people had earned the 
reputation of being the most civilised but 
today not only the foreigner but also our 
own people brandedus.a race ofmurderers, 
kasippu drunkards and indolent people. 

Pointing out the causes of that degenera- 
tion, he said that in the past the temple was 
thecentre ofall activity; education, justice, 
agriculture and social activity. Agricul- 
ture was disciplined through the ‘“‘nekatha’”’ 
—an auspicious time computed on astro- 
logy which regularised the entire agricul- 
tural system. 


(To be Continued ) 
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MEDITATION IS THE CURE 
FOR LIFE’S ILLS 


THE REAL WAY TO AWAKENING: 
by Chao Khun Sobhana Dhammasuddhi. 
The Buddhapadipa Temple, 90 Christ 
Charen Road, East Sheen, London S W 
14, England. 12sh 6d. 

MEDITATION is the theme of 

this book which has been publis- 
hed by the Buddhapadipa Temple, 
which has been established in Lon- 
don by the people of Thailand with 
the help of the Government of 

Thailand. 

The book comprises a collection 
of talks delivered by the Ven. Chao 
Khun Sobhana Dhammasuddhiafter 
meditation sessions held at the 
temple. The Ven. Dhammasuddhi is 
the senior incumbent of the temple. 
This publication and his activities in 
propagating Buddhism in the West 
is quite remarkable in that he is only 
34 years old. 

Answering the question asked by 
some people why they should medi- 
tate atall, the Ven. Dhammasuddhi 
states in the course of his Introduc- 
tion, that meditation is the very 
heart of the Buddha’s Teaching. 
The Way of the Buddha offers a 
cure for all the ills of worldly life. 

The author’s emphasis is on 
Insight Meditation or Vipassana, 
which shows how true the Teaching 
of the Buddha is. There is need for 
periodical retreat from the manifold 
disturbing influences that are so 
much a part of overcrowded modern 
life. 

“Just as understanding improves 
when things are seen in a wider 
perspective, so does the human mind 
become more refined and free from 
tensions by occasional withdrawal 
toaquietenvironment. Present-day 
tensions frequently seek relief in 
one or two extremes, either physical 
violence or one kind or another of 
sensual indulgence. Meditation 
which is properly practised by the 
system of disciplined alertness as 
taught by the Buddha brings not 
only relaxation to the body but 
mental stability and calmness’. 

The Ven. Dhammasuddhi observes 
that the rapid growth of education 
in the last decade or so, with wider 
mass-communication through televi- 
sion, has caused many more people 
to realise that such troubles as worry, 
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nervousness and even bodily com- 
plaints like indigestion may be 
considerably eased by some kind of 
mind training. And meditation is 
the best mind training. 

Throughout the book, he emphasi- 
ses the importance of Insight Medi- 
tation. No methods of mind training 
without insight will enable the 
fulfilment of what is sought for. The 
Buddhist way of life is very different 
from the way of life usually lived. 
If the Buddhist way of life is lived, 
one can be free from all conditions. 

The real meaning of Insight is the 
seeing in wisdom of the Truth as 
the Truth. There is then perfect 
awareness, alertness and clarity. 
Otherwise there is no seeing, but 
imagining and speculation. Insight 
has two functions. The first one 
is penetration, piercing the walls of 
ignorance. If the walls of ignorance 
are penetrated Reality can be seen. 
The second function of Insight is the 
cutting off of impurities, defilements 
and all unwholesome states of mind. 
Ideas and concepts are the main 
obstacles to the understanding of 
Reality. 

Some people think of meditation 
only in terms of sitting in a parti- 
cular place at a particular time, says 
the Ven. Dhammasuddhi, but in 
fact awareness can be practised 
during all activities. ““You cannot 
seek enlightenment under a tree, 
or in the forest. To find it within 
you, you need a quiet place, it is 
true, and a good friend, a meditation 
instructor... You cannot get this 
knowledge from books, but from a 
quiet mind —a mind free from all 
conditions”. 

We cannot know what we really 
are if we do not meditate. To 
meditate is not just to sit quietly, 
doing nothing but hoping for the 
best. That is just thinking about 
meditation. To meditate is to put 
an end to mere hope. 

Insight is important not only to 
spiritual life, but.to all aspects of 
life. Living with understanding 1s 
the highest aim of life, and this 
understanding does not require kno- 
wledge. ‘‘In fact, knowledge’, acc- 
ording to the Ven. Dhammasuddhi, 


“is an impediment to meditation’’. 
In all activities there should be 
awareness and clear comprehension, 
and this is the only way to develop 
insight and to purify the being”. 

Theoretical knowledge is the main 
obstacle to the progress of medita- 
tion. This is why the Buddha said: 
“Knowledge is the corruption. of 
Insight”. In meditation, knowledge 
is not needed. If it is put aside 
meditation will become easier. Insight 
Meditation is founded on awareness. 
“If meditators withdraw and become 
remote from society, they are in 
danger of developing a sense of 
superority which strengthens their 
sense of ego, and they can become 
estranged from others’’. 

For beginners in meditation the 
main problem is how to keep the 
mind under control. Thinking and 
reasoning will not help. In medita- 
tion, one must not think but be 
aware of the thinking powers. Peo- 
ple who are advanced in meditation 
will come to a state of peace any 
time they sit in meditation. When 
there is awareness, there is clear 
comprehension or understanding. 
Attention, awareness and _ under- 
standing are the most important 
factors for developing insight. 

The main obstruction to medita- 
tion is Self. Self is the main 
obstacle to any progress, specially 
spiritual progress. Another obs- 
tacle is the desire to achieve. Desire 
is the cause of suffering (dukkha). 
Dukkha embraces the mind, mental 
states, feelings, body and _ bodily 
activities. By meditation, without 
making efforts to change, the inward 
change comes about gradually and 
the problems of outward change 
and adjustment disappear. The 
false idea of Self is the main thing to 
be removed before it is possible to 
attain enlightenment. 

One of the important things in 
meditation practice is to be free 
from anxiety of any kind, even 
anxiety with regard to time. The 
results would be very much better 
if time is forgotten. Buddhist medi- 
tation is not a system, but a way of 
living. The Buddha never gave any 
techniques for developing medita- 
tion or training the mind, states the 
Ven. Dhammasuddhi, but he gave 
instructions about how to train 
ourselves. 

Buddhist meditation is always 
concerned with life, and not with 
running away from life. “You do 
not have to retire from The world or 
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to go into a monastery. You can live 
in the world and do meditation 
through observing the senses. In 
this way, awareness will be main- 
tained and increased”. Itis through 
meditation practice that the being 
is purified, the mind is purged and 
the Truth discovered. 

Meditation embraces the whole 
of life. Awareness can be applied 
to all aspects of life. Awareness 
is the process of looking with full 
attention, and if this continues it 
becomes a looking into the nature 
of things. Awareness of the pre- 
sence is essential to the practice of 
Buddhist meditation. It is worth- 
while seeing if one sees with full 
awareness. It is worthwhile hearing 
if one hears with full awareness. 

The Buddha said that awareness 
is beneficial with everything in life 
because it gives the full picture of 
anything one comes across. Only 
awareness can bring about objective 
seeing, not only in meditation but 
also in life. If one is fully aware 
he can see things objectively. Aware- 
ness can be applied to all aspects of 
living and then one can lead the 
real life with freedom within. 

Awareness is the only technique 
in Buddhism to help one to medi- 
tate. Without awareness there is 
no meditation. Sometimes when 
one is thinking hethinks he is aware. 
In awareness there is no thinking, 
but complete attention is given to 
the process or theobject. Thinking 
is very shallow, and when it disap- 
pears reality appears. 

Complete understanding is obso- 
lutely free from beliefs and ideas. 
Complete understanding means to 
see the whole, not just the part. In 
that state there is no confusion, no 
self-deception, no ignorance or delu- 
sion. 

Meditation is beyond the intellect. 
When one meditates he should use 
energy in the direction of medita- 
tion and not in the direction of the 
intellect. Intellect cannot understand 
what meditation really is. Intel ect is 
not helpful to meditation. Therefore 
the intellect is a hindrance to 
meditation, In meditation there is 
joy and bliss because in actual 
meditation there is complete libera- 
tion within. In actual meditation 
there is no attachment whatsoever. 

The Ven. Dhammasuddhi conclu- 
des that the Teaching of the Buddha 
contains the solution to all problems 
involving self-discipline and detach- 
ment from greed, hatred and self- 
delusion. Insight Meditation has 
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always been the only way to perceive 
both the problem and the solution. 
This book should be read and 
re-read to understand and grasp 
“the very heart of the Buddha's 


Teaching”. ie 
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THE BUDDHA’S CONCEPT 
OF THE UNIVERSE — | 


By Alec Robertson 
(Ceylon) 


YWVHEN man has achieved the 
stupendous and epoch-making 
feat of landing on the moon itis 
germane to discuss here the Buddha’s 
concept of the universe and how 
far it agrees with the modern 
scientific teaching of the cosmos. 

The Buddha’s conception of the 
universe is vast and enormous and 
extends to an infinite number of 
island universes or galaxies. The 
Buddhist concept is not merely 
limited to either universes and gala- 
xies which are only one aspect of 
the universe conceived through the 
superintellectual vision of the Bud- 
dha, known as Oxasa Loka or the 
““space-world”’. 

The Buddha also teaches that 
there are various kinds of beings 
(Satta Loka) existing in the different 
galaxies. And the varied permuta- 
tions and combinations of elements 
which constitute the universe (San- 
kKhara Loka) has also been expoun- 
ded by him. Indeed he is designa- 
ted as Loka Vidu, a knower of the 
worlds, a well known epithet of the 
Blessed One, because he knew the 
worlds in these three aspects. The 
“world of space” (Okasa Loka) is 
vividly described in the Buddhist 
texts in three stages as follows: 

“As far as these suns and moons 
revolve shedding their light in space, 
so far extends the thousand-fold world 
system. Init area thousand moons, a 
thousand suns a thousand of the Sout- 
hern Continents (then follows a list of 
thousand-fold divisions of what at that 
time were the major geographicai areas 
of the known world) the four continents 
and the four oceans and a thousand-fold 
divisions of the system of deva worlds; 
and a thousand Brahma worlds. This is 
the thousand-fold minor world system. 
A thousand times sucha thousand-fold 
minor world system is the twice-a- 
thousand middling world system. A 
thousand times such a twice-a-thousand 
middling world system is the thrice-a- 


thousand major world system.” 

(Anguttara Nikaya1, 227-228, 111, 8,80). 

The scientific conception of the 
cosmos is remarkably similar to the 
Buddhist view of the space world 
(Okasa Loka). The thousand-fold 
minor world system or Sahassi 
Culanika Loka Dhatu which is the 
smallest unit in the universe consists 
of thousands of suns, moons and 
habitable planets, as described in the 
passage above, may be compared 
with the conception of a world 
system of galaxies, the majority of 
which have about a million stars. 


POYA DAYS IN 


JANUARY 
January 7 Wednesday 
January 15 Thursday 
January 22 Thursday 
January 30. Friday 


The — next aspect of the world 
system referred to in the above text 
as twice-a-thousand middling world 
system comprising of thousands of 
minor world systems or Dvisahassi 
Majjhimika Loka Dhatu bears a 
striking resemblance to the modern 
concept of a cluster of galaxies. The 
third stage of the universe, according 
to the above text, is referred to as the 
major world system (Maha Loka 
Dhatu) consisting of thousands of 
middling world systems may be 
compared to the metagalaxy in 
modern astronomy which comprise 
clusters of galaxies. 

The theory of a cluster of galaxies 
is of recent origin in modern astro- 
nomy as stated by Professor A. C. B. 
Lovell, the Director of the Jodrell 
Bank Experimental Station in his 
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B. B. C. Reith Lectures in 1958 : 


‘*Some years ago we thought that 
these galaxies were isolated units in 
space, but now we believe that the 
galaxies exist in great groups of clusters. 
In the same way that the earth and 
planets are bound to the sun and move 
as a unit through space, so on an in- 
conceivably vaster scale we think that 
the galaxies are contained in clusters 
as connected physical systems. The 
local group contains the Milky Way 
system, the Andromeda Nebula, and 
perhaps two dozen others. It is not 
very populated, compared, for example, 
with the Virgo cluster of galaxies, which 
contains at least a thousand visible 
galaxies, although occupying only about 
twice the space of the local group.” 
There is a frequent reference in 

the Buddhist texts to the ten thou- 
sand world system (Dasa Sahassi 
Loka Dhatu) which belongs to the spi- 
ritual domain of a Buddha where the 
influence of his teachings prevail. 
It is mentioned in the First Sermon 
preached by the Buddha that the 
ten thousand world system quaked 
when he concluded his sermon. 
The Visuddhi Magga, a commentarial 
work refers to the spiritual domain 
of a Buddha as three-fold : 


‘* Now a Buddha’s domain is three- 
fold : birth-domain, authority domain, 
knowledge domain. Birth domain com- 
prises ten thousand worlds; all these 
quake at various periods in the life of a 
Tathagata, as, for instance, when he is 
conceived. Authority domain com- 
prises one hundred thousand times ten 
million worlds; over allof these extends 
the protective powers of |the Ratana 
Sutta, of the Khandha Paritta, of the 
Dhajagga Paritta. Knowledge domain 
is endless and boundless, and the passage 
which says, Or as far as he may wish, 
means that the knowledge of a Tatha- 
gata extends to any place or to any 
subject he may wish.” — Vissuddi 
Magga — xiii. 

The Buddha’s birth-domain refer- 
red to in the Buddhist text possibly 
refers to our galaxy —the Milky 
Way with its extension of approxi- 
mately hundred thousand light years 
and comprising nearly hundred and 
fifty thousand million stars. 

Astronomy tells us that light 
travelling at about 186,000 miles per 
second, which takes one seventh of a 
second to travel round the earth, 
takes probablysomething like 100,000 
years to travel across the diameter 
of our galaxy (Milky Way) and 
4,500 milion years to the most 
distant cluster yet identified in 
Bootes in 1960. According to Sir 
James Jeans, the celebrated mathem- 
atician and astro-physicist, the total 
number of universes in the vast 
sea of space is probably something 
like the total number of grains of 
sands on all the seashores of the 
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world and our sun could be reduced 
to a grain of sand, and our earth to 
one millionth part of a grain of 
sand — a tiny speck of dust circling 
round a grain of sand which is one 
million times bigger than itself, 
and yet is only of infinitesimal size 
in the universe as a whole. Thus 
the vast immensity of the universe 
staggers our imagination and defies 
comprehension and it is no wonder 
that the Buddha has said that it is 
one if the imponderables — (Angut- 
tara Nikaya iv 77) 

It is significant to note that the 
Buddha was able to comprehend 
and perceive the innumerable gala- 
xies in the unknown expanses of 
space with beings in them without 
the aid of a telescope but through 
clairvoyant vision. The Buddha’s 
supernormal vision is described in 


the texts thus : 

“The Blessed One with his clairvoyant 
paranormal vision can see one world 
system, two, three... .fifty world systems 
the thousand-fold minor world system. 
the twice-a-thousand middling world 
system and the thrice-a-thousand major 
world system. He could see as far 
out into space as he likes, so clear is the 
clairvoyant vision of the Blessed One. 
In this way is the Blessed One with his 
clairvoyant vision, one who has his eyes 
open. ”’ 


A Reference 


There is a reference in commen- 
tarial literature to Cakkavala (world 
system or universe) a term for the 
concept ofa single complete universe 
as one of an infinite number of 
such universes. The term Joka- 
dhatu ( world system) in its most 
restricted sense is one world sphere, 
but it can be extended to mean any 
number, for example, the set of 
world systems over whose sphere 
reigns a particular god (Majjhima 
Nikaya — discourse No. 120). The 
Pali Society Dictionary gives the 
meaning of the term Loka Dhatu 
as constituent or unit of the univer- 
se, a “‘world sphere’’, and adds that 
Loka Dhatuisasynonym for Chak- 
kavala. It is interesting to note 
that modern astronomy describes a 
galaxy as a “‘sphere” or a “‘wheel” 
and our Milky Way is described 
by Prof. Bernard Lovell as “‘the 
whole galaxy” rotating like a giant 
cart-wheel and the solar system is 
moving with it, rotating once in 250 
million years” (The Exploration of 
Outer Space). 

Considering the reality of space 
travel today, it may be of interest 
to note that in the Buddhist texts 
itis recorded that Maha Moggalana, 


a disciple of the Buddha who was. 
endowed with psychic powers, tra- 
velled not merely from one planet 
to another but from one world 
system to the other without the aid 
of any mechanical device. He also 
visited the realms of beings in other 
worlds (Devas and Petas) and com- 
municated with them (Samyutta 
Nikaya) : 

This supernormal achievement is 
attributed to the triumph of mind 
over matter. Space travel, which 
was considered outside the realms 
of possibility a decade ago, has been 
achieved today. This shows the 
ingenuity andthelatent potentialities 
of the human mind. Therefore, it 
is reasonable to assume that if the 
mind is developed and cultivated as 
taught in Buddhism it would be 
possible to achieve this without 
any extraneous aid. 

The Buddhist texts further state 
how a being endowed with psychic 
powers could even touch the moon, 
the sun and other galaxies. There 
is a quality of the human mind which 
makes literally any attainment possi- 
ble. It pushes on steadily and 
doggedly refusing to be discouraged, 
by handicaps and disappointment, 
refusing to be stopped by obstacles, 
refusing to admit defeat, whatever 


happened. It fights on in spite 
ofall. This is the sort of 
mind the Buddha wanted his 


followers to cultivate —the Indo- 
mitable Mind. It is more glorious 
than the sun, more dependable than 
the stars, more potent than any other 
force in the world. It is invincible. 
Indeed in this world there is nothing 
great but man and in man there is 
nothing great but mind. 

As to the presence of life in other 
planets, in our galaxy and others, 
modern astronomy has yet not been 
able to unravel fully this mystery. 
In fact astronomers have not been 
able to say positively whether there 
is life even in Mars, our nearest 
planet. Lord Buddha, on the other 
hand, speaks of 31 different kinds 
of beings of varied physical and 
mental attributes, of the content of 
happiness and misery enjoyed by 
them and of the conditions prevai- 
ling in these lower and ethereal 
realms of existence. 

The First Sermon of the Buddha— 
the Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta — 
besides mentioning the beings exis- 
ting in the higher regions (Devas 
and Brahmas) gives the designation 
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FUTURE OF BUDDHISM 
IN HUNGARY 


By Russell Webb 
(United Kingdom) 


AN interest in Buddhism by a 

Hungarian citizen seems first to 
have been expressed by Alexander 
Csoma who was born in Koros, 
Transylvania (ceded to Rumania in- 
1919) in 1784. Of Protestant stock, 
he set out for Central Asia in 1820 
in search of the original home of his 
countrymen, and succeeded in rea- 
ching Tibet. There he stayed many 
years, learning the language and 
about the religion from the lamas 
and, in the 1830s, compiled a 
grammar and dictionary and a 
catalogue of the Tibetan Tripitaka. 

Returning to Calcutta, he saw 
his books published and was appoin- 
ted Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 
De Koros had scarcely started 
on a third journey to Tibet when 
he contracted malarial fever and 
died at Darjeeling in 1842. 

However, no interest was stimula- 
ted by this pioneer scholar, as would 
have been the case in England and 
Germany, and the few intellectuals 
coming much later relied on German 
publications from such centres as the 
Pali Society in Breslau (founded 
1908) and the Maha Bodhi Society 
in Leipzig (founded 1911). Previous 
to this, a Protestant pastor had 
translated Bhikshu Subhadra’s Budd- 
hist Catechism in 1885 and in ten 
years the five editions of this short 
book were sold out. 

Two short sutias were translated 
by the same author from the works 
of the great Pali scholar Neumann. 
Paul Carus’ Karma was translated 
also about this time. Such works 
became widespread and encouraged 
a general enquiry into the teachings 
of the Buddha to such an extent 
that such terms as Nirvana and 
karma became quite familiar in 
Magyar literature. 


Theravada Work 


In the early 1900s a Jeno Levy 
became in Budapest the representa- 
tive of Ananda Metteyya’s Buddha- 
sasana Samagama (international 
Buddhist Society, founded in Ran- 
goon in 1903). And during this 
decade before the Great War, at 
least one mammoth Theravadin work 
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appeared — Dhammo, in two large 
volumes, by the scholar Jeno Lenard 
(whose grave can be seen in Vienna). 

Due perhaps to the uncertainty 
of the political structure of central 
Europe following the  disinte- 
gration of the Hapsburg Empire 
in 1918, no activity is recorded 
between the Wars although a short 
work appeared in 1924 — Azsia Vila- 
gossaga: Buddha Elete, Tana es 
Egyhaza, by Jozsef Schmidt. It was 
not until after the Communist sei- 
zure of power in 1948 that Buddhist 
organisations established themselves. 

The first of these was the so-called 
Buddhista Misszio founded in 1951 
by Erno Hetenyi - Heidlberg. The 
following year it merged with the 
Arya Maitreya Mandala’s Eastern 
European branch whose headquar- 
ters were established in Budapest. 
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Now a short digression. The 
A. M. M. was originally founded in 
India by Lama Anagarika Govinda 
in 1933. It only initiated activities 
in Europe in 1952 on the establish- 
meit of the headquarters for Wes- 
tern Europe (in West Berlin under 
Lionel Stutzer) and as above. It 
has subsequently spread its tentacles 
although confining its appeal almost 
exclusively to the German-speaking 
area with a handful of individuals 
outside.1 


1 Buddhist activities are non-existent 
behind the Iron Curtain save in Budap- 
est; and Prague and; Brno until} the 
invasion last year. 


The movement concentrates on 
the Tibetan schooland ‘“‘ordains”’ its 
devotees using such pretentious titles 
as Upacharya, Sthavira, Nayake 
Sthavira and the like. Its standard 
puja is equivalent to a Roman 
Catholic mass and its ‘‘service book’”’ 
(in Pali, Sanskrit and Tibetan) 
forbidden to all but members! Like 
Freemasonry, the A. M. M. has 
become almost a secret society; 
it is, therefore, all the more surpri- 
sing that it is allowed to function in 
a Communist country. 

A seminary was established at the 
home of Hetenyi in 1956, the object 
being to impart knowledge of Budd- 
hist literature, philosophy, psycho- 
logy, yoga, astrology and the Tibe- 
tan language. Whilst Hetenyi assu- 
med overall control as Director, 
the Principal was Geza Racs, Notary 
and Librarian, Ladislas Fazekas, 
and Honorary President, the late 
scholar, Dr. Zoltan Takats de Fel- 
vincz. 

Within three years, the seminary 
claimed seven “‘priests”’, six “‘mission 
sisters” and 470 lay followers. In 
1962-63 the Csoma de Koros Insti- 
tute was established on the same 
site empowered by the State Office 
for Religionsto confer degreesof‘‘Bu- 
ddhhology’’. However, these ‘‘deg- 
rees’’2 are nowhere recognised out- 
side Hungary although the Institute3 
receives Forints 2.000 (about £30) 
a month and moral support from 
the Indian Embassy. 

Apparently there are monthly 
meetings at the Mission but these 
are restricted to members only and, 
far from imparting the Dhamma, 
seem to confine themselves to classes 
in yoga, astrology and the like. 
Correspondence Courses are con- 
ducted for the benefit of those 
wishing to obtain “‘degrees”’ but the 
number of those taking advantage 
of them is very small. 

Since the War no books on 
Buddhism have appeared, which is 
hardly surprising since all printing 
houses are controlled by the State. 
And this control extends even to 
stencils. Hence, the only works 
that have appeared have been 
painstakingly typed at the Institute 
either by Hetenyi or his secretary. 


2 In at least one instance, thatofa ‘‘Dr.” 
Bartal, the degree was only obtained for 
a sum of Ft. 30,000 or over £400! 

3 Stephan Palos, after spending some yea- 
rs in prison for being a_ theologian, 
managed to flee to the West by working 
at the Institute. He is now a Gelugpa 
monk at Rikon, Switzerland. 
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These have taken the form of trans- 
lation from German, English and 
Tibetan and include the Dhamima- 
pada. However, such “books” 
prove very expensive for the average 
Hungarian whose salary is very low 
compared to someone living in ror- 
thwestern Europe. Forints 1 is 
charged per foolscap page, hencea 
140-page book, for example, would 
cost £2! 

Hetenyi treats 
library of 1,000 volumes, which 
include Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese 
Tibetan texts, as his personal collec- 
tion, however, because even ordained 
members have tried in vain to 
borrow books for their studies. In 
the same room, there are Buddhist 
images, thankas, photos, etc., etc., 
all round the sides which give it the 
impression of being a museum and 
leaves barely a square inch of space 
on the walls. 

Unfortunately, the foregoing des- 
cription would seem only to repre- 
sent a deceptive “‘front”. The past 
history of Hetenyi will perhaps 
explain this. During all the time 
he has claim2d to be a Buddhist — 
since before the War — he has been 
a professional night club dancer, 
newspaper reporter, and uniformed 


the Institute’s 


officer in the notorious A. V. O. 
(Allam Vedelmi O3ztaly — State Pro- 
tecting Department—a_ euphe- 
mism for the Hungarian Communist 
Gestapo! He has been well-known 
in occult circles. 

Aged about 56, not actively 
employed now, Hetenyi lives with 
his mother, second and fourth 
wives4 (the latter, a very attractive, 
mini-skirted girl in her early 
twenties.) in a large apartment 
which has the rare privilege of 
possessing a private telephone. 


Welcome Relief 

It is a welcome relief, therefore, 
to learn of the sole, genuine Budd- 
hist movement in Hungary at the 
present time. This is the Maha 
Bodhi Society, founded over two 
years ago and authorised as a 
bone fide branch by the British 
and Ceylon Maha Bodhi Societies. 
Earlier this year it was recognised as 
the World Fellowship of Buddhists 
Regional Centre of Hungary. 

The initiators and most stalwart 
supporters of the Society, which 
now boasts 34 members, are: Lajos 
Gyorkos (President), Laszlo Bankos 


4 The first and third wives, like the 


second, were, divorced! 


(Hon. Secretary) and Laszlo Nemes- 
sanyi (Hon. Trasurer), who are all 
ex-A.M.M. members. Fortnightly 
meetings are generally held at Bakos’ 
flat, but this arrangement is com- 
plicated by the fact that many of the 
members work shift hours which 
prevents their attending. There are 
two potential Pali students but no 
teacher as yet. 


A considerable library has been 
built up by Gyorkos, who speaks 
English and German, from gifts from 
Japan, Ceylon, Dr. med. H. Klar 
(Secretary, Deutsche Buddhistische 
Union and W. F. B. Regional 
Centre of Germany), the Buddhist 
Society of London and myself. 
The impression gained is that the 
Society is closely-knit, “group cons- 
cious’, comprising dedicated and 
sincere workers. Perhaps for rea- 
sons already enumerated, the Society 
has yet to gain official recognition 
from the State. 

Before forming the Society, 
Gyorkos had been persuaded by 
Rev. Harry Pieper of West Berlin to 
establish a branch of the Jodo 
Shinshu. It was during this period 
that two large statues of Amida 
and Shinran Shonin were received 
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from Japan together with a large 
number of books in English. Quiet, 
moderate and diplomatic, Gyorkos, 
a buyer with a textile firm, is the 
ideal leader of the Theravadins in 
Hungary. 

The one thing most conspicuous 
by its absence is literature in the 
Magyar language. This grave omis- 
sion impedes the spread of Buddhist 
ideas and one can only hope for 
the advent of a more liberal regime 
which will permit printing, or at 
least duplicating, of Buddhist works 
— as in Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Undoubtedly one factor that will 
compensate for this deficiency and 
all the other difficulties encountered 
there is that of moral support. 
Two Maha Bodhi Societies, and the 
W. F. B. (although only after 
pressure from Dr. Klar), have led 
the way which should encourage 
other Buddhist organisations to 
follow suit. The embassies from 
supposedly Buddhist countries seem 
unwilling to offer any help, however, 
and it is up to outside societies and 
visiting Buddhist personages to re- 
cognise and support the only genuine 
Buddhist centre in that country— 
the Maha Bodhi Society of Hunagry. 


The Buddha’s Concept...... 


(Continued from page 116) 


of the various grades of gods or 
higher spirits (Devas and Brahmas) 
who make up these celestial realms. 
After enumerating the six grades 
of gods it goes on to mention the 16 
grades of gods in the subtle material 
realms (Rupa Loka). Reference is 
madeelsewherein the texts to beings 
still higher in the scale of spiritual 
evolution as Arupa Gods (Seleyyaka 
Sutta —61 of Majjihima Nikaya) 
where the mind reigns in all its 
majestic splendour and glory without 
even the traces of matter. Lower in 
the scale, of evolution are the four 
grades of beings in the woeful states 
of existence, namely the spirits 
(ghosts) demons and animals and 
hells (apayas). Human beings occupy 
a position midway between the lower 
realms and higher realms of existence 
(Anguttara Nikaya 1, 36). 


If a man recites a little of the Sacred 
Texts but puts its precepts into practice, 
ridding himself of craving, hatred and de- 
lusion, possessed of right knowledge, with 
mind totally freed, clinging to nothing in 
this or in any other world, he shares the 
. blessings of a recluse. 
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Momentary Concentration: 


Reply to 


Rebuttal 


|— VIl 


By Kheminda Thera 
(Ceylon) 


THE terms samathayanika, 

* suddhavipassanayanika, sukkh- 
avipassaka, and vipassanayanika are 
found only in the commentaries, 
not in the suttas. Nevertheless, 
since they are explained in the com- 
mentaries in accord with the sutta- 
teaching, they fulfil the requirements 
laid down by the Buddha in the 
Mahapadesa Sutta. Therefore they 
are authoritative. And it is in 
accordance with these authorities 
that I have always said that any yogi, 
samathayanika or suddhavipassa- 
nayanika, develops jhana at the 
second purification, i.e., Purifica- 
tion of Mind; and that vipassana 
begins with Purification of View. 
I have discussed this subject fully 
in sections 9(a) and (b), 10,20, 24, 26, 
28, 29, 30, and 32. Some of the 
authorities that compel the rejection 
of the Ven. Sayadaw’s statements are 
given below. 

B. This is what the Visuddhi- 
magga says: ‘‘Now concentration 
was described under the heading 
of Consciousness in the stanza. 

‘When a wise man, esatblished 

well in Virtue, 

‘Develops Consciousness and 

understanding.’ 
And that has been developed in all 
its aspects by the bhikkhu who 
is thus possessed of the more advan- 
ced deviopment of concentration 
that has acquired with direct-know- 
ledge the benefits — (described in 
Chs. XII and XIli). But Under- 
standing, comes next. And that 
has still to be developed. Now that 
is not easy, firstly even to know about, 
let alone to develop, when it is 
taught very briefly. In_ order, 
therefore to deal with the detailed 
method of its development there 
is the following set of questions : 

i. What is understanding ? 

ii. In what sense is it under- 
standing ? 

iii, What are its characteristic 
function, manifestation, and 
proximate cause ? 

iv. How many kinds of under- 
standing are there ? 


v. How is it developed ? 

vi. What are the benefits 
of developing understan- 
ding ?’’98 

C. In explaining the last item of 
question No. (ii) above, namely, 
“proximate cause’, the Visuddhi- 
magga continues: “(438) Because 
of the words ‘One who is concen- 
trated knows and sees correctly’ 
(A. v. 3) its proximate cause is 
concentration (samahito yathabhu- 
tam Janati passati ti vacanato pana 
samadhi tassa padatthanam. — P.P. 
481)”. 

Explaining question No. (v) above, 
the Visuddhimagga continues : ‘‘(v) 
how is it developed? Now the things 
classed as aggregates, bases, elements, 
faculties, truths, dependent origina- 
tion, etc., are the soil of this under- 
standing, and the (first) two puri- 
fications, namely, Purification of 
Virtue and Purification of Conscious- 
ness (or Mind) are its roots, while the 
five purifications, namely, Purifica- 
tion of View, Purification by Over- 
coming Doubt, Purification by 
Knowledge and Vision of What is 
the Path and What is not the Path, 
Purification by Knowledgeand Vision 
of the Way, Purification by Knowle- 
dge and Vision, are the trunk. Con- 
sequently one who is perfecting 
these should first fortify his know- 
ledge by learning and questioning 
about those things that are the soil 
after he has perfected the two 
purifications that are the roots; 
then he can develop the five purifi- 
cations that are the trunk. This 
is in brief. The details are as 
follows.”’99 

D. After explaining in detail 
the five aggregates etc., the Visud- 
dhimagga continues to explain Puri- 
fication of View (ditthi-visudchi) 
thus: ‘‘Now it was said earlier (Ch. 
XIV, 32) that he ‘should first fortify 
his knowledge by learning and ques- 
tioning about those things that are 
the “‘soil” after he has perfected the 
two purifications — Purification of 
Virtue and Purification of Conscious- 
ness (or mind)—that are the 
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“*roots’’!. Now of these, Purifica- 
tion of Virtue is the quite purified 
fourfold virtue beginning with Pati- 
mokkha restraint; and that has 
already been dealt with in detail in 
the Description of Virtue (Chs. 
I and II); and the Purification of 
Consciousness (or Mind), namely, 
the eight attainments, together with 
access concentration, has also been 
dealt with in detail in all its aspects 
in the Description of Consciousness 
(Chs. III to XIII), stated under the 
heading of ‘Consciousness’ (in the 
introductory verse). So these two 
purifications should be understood* 
in detail as given there. 

“But it was said above (Ch. XIV, 
32) that, ‘The five purifications, 
Purification of View,..and Purifi- 
cation by Knowledge and Vision, 
are the “‘trunk’”. Herein, ‘Purifi- 
cation of View’ is the correct seeing 
of mentality-materiality. 

E. “One who wants to accomp- 
lish this, if, firstly, his vehicle is 
serenity, should emerge from any 
fine-material or immaterial jhana, 
except the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception, and 
he should discern, according to 
characteristic, function, etc. the 
jJhana factors consisting of applied 
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thought, etc., and the states associa- 
ted with them, (that is, feeling, per- 
ception, and so on.) 

*‘But one whose vehicle is pure 
insight, or that same aforesaid one 
whose vehicle is serenity, discerns 
the four elements in brief or in 
detail in one of the various ways 
given in the chapter on the Defini- 
tion of the Four Elements (Ch. XI, 
27ff.).”? 100 

F. The Paramatthmanjusa ex- 
plains “should be understood” in 
the last sentence in sub-section D at 
above, by: “‘Should be enjoyed by 
way of realisation of attainment- 
happiness (samapattisukha) is the 
meaning. By mere knowledge alone 
one is not established in Purifica- 
tion of Mind. Without being esta- 
blished therein, it is not possible to 
accomplish the higher  purifica- 
tion’”’.101 

62. The Ven. Sayadaw, in the 
February 1968, issue of World 
Buddhism says: ‘““The Ven. Khe- 
minda asserts in his Reply to Rejoin- 
der | — III that any yogi, samatha- 
yanika or vipassanayanika, develops 
samatha at the stage of Purification 
of Mind, and vipassana begins with 
Purification of View. His assertion 
is correct as far as the samatha- 
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yanika is concerned, whereas it is 
not true in the case of vipassanaya- 
nika.” 

I have not asserted anything. I 
have only placed before the reader 
the authoritative statements of 
the Visuddhimagga, the Paramattha- 
manjusa, the Sumangalavilasini, 
and the Saddhammappakasini etc. 
Therefore, if the Ven. Sayadaw 
insists using the word ‘assert’, then 
it is these authorities that ‘assert’, 
not I. When he says: ‘“Whereas 
it is not true in the case of vipassana- 
yanika’’, he is contradicting these 
authorities with his own authority. 
And he has not cited any recognised 
authority in support of his statement. 
It is because his is an arbitrary 
statement. Further, from this arbi- 
trary statement flows most of his 
invalid conclusions, as we shall see 
presently. Now let us consider the 
following facts : 

(a) The Visuddhimagga, after re- 
ferring to Purification of Virtue and 
Purification of Mind, says: ‘“‘But 
understanding, comes next’’, and so 
on. And after the question: ‘‘(i) 
What is understanding ?”, he ans- 
wers: ‘‘Understanding (panna) is 
of many sorts and has various aspects 

. ; SO we Shall confine ourselves to 
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the kind intended here, which is 
understanding consisting in insight 
knowledge associated with profita- 
ble consciousness (kusalasampayut- 
tam vipassananam panna)’. 102 
Thus here by understanding is 
meant insight. 

(b) The answer to the question: 
“What is its proximate cause?” 
is ‘“‘Because of the words ‘One who 
is concentrated knows and _ sees 
correctly (A. v, 3) its proximate 
cause is concentration (samahito 
yathabhutam janati passati ti vacanato 
pana’ samadhi tassa padatthmam)’. 
Thus the proximate cause of insight 
is concentration. 

(c) The answer to the question : 
“How is it developed ? is ‘‘Now the 
things classed as aggregates, . . .etc. 
are the soil of this understanding, 
and... Purification of Virtue and 
Purification of Mind are its roots, 
while the five purifications, namely, 
Purification of View. . .Purification 
by Knowledge and Vision are the 
trunk. Consequently one who is 
perfecting these should fortify his 
knowledge by learning and questio- 
ning about those things that are the 
soil after he has perfected the two 
purifications that are the roots; 
then he can develop the five purifi- 
cations that are the trunk”’. 

(d) The Visuddhimagga repeats 
its statement cited at (3) above at 
the beginning of the Description of 
Purification of View, and explains 
further: ‘‘Purification of Virtue 
is the quite purified fourfold virtue 
...3 and the Purification of Cons- 
ciousness (or Mind), namely, the 
eightattainments,together withaccess 
concentration... 

“But it was said above that, ‘The 
five purifications . . are the “‘trunk”’. 
Herein, ‘Purification of View’ is the 
correct seeing of mentality-materia- 
lity. 

“One who wants to accomplish 
this, if, firstly, his vehicle is serenity 
(samathayanika), should emerge from 
any fine-material or immaterial 
jhana, except the base consisting of 
neither perception nor non-percep- 
tion, and should discern according 
to characteristic . . the jhana factors 

“But one whose vehicle is pure 
insight (suddhavipassanayanika), or 
that same aforesaid one whose 
vehicle is serenity, discerns the four 
elements in brief or in detail...” 

Now by understanding is meant 
insight; the proximate cause of 
insight is concentration; ‘‘the things 
classed as aggregates...etc. the 
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soil of this understanding” or insight; 
Purification of Virtue and Purifi- 
cation of Mind are its roots; the 
five purifications beginning with 
Purification of View are the trunk; 
of the two roots: Purification of 
Virtue and Purification of Mind, 
the latter is ‘‘the eight attainments, 
together with access concentration”; 
“Purification of View is the correct 
seeing of mentality-materiality”; one 
who wants to accomplish this, if 
he is a samathayanika, should emerge 
from one of the seven jhanas, and 
“‘should discern, according to charac- 
teristic, function etc. the jhana fac- 
tors” etc., or ‘“‘discern the four 
elements in brief or in detail...” 
the suddhavipassanayanika “‘discerns 
the elements in brief or in detail ...”’. 

And commenting on the second 
of these two ‘roots’ of this under- 
standing or insight, the Paramattha- 
manjusasays: “By mere knowledge 
alone one is not established in 
Purification of Mind. Without 
being established therein, it is not 
possible to accomplish the higher 
purification”; while the Sumangala- 
vilasini and the Saddhammappaka- 
sini define Purification of Mind as 
‘the thoroughly mastered eight 
attainments, the proximate cause of 
insight’. 

63. Further, the Rathavinita Sutta 
says: ‘‘Purification of Mind has for 
aim as far as Purification of View 
(cittavisuddhi yavad eva ditthivisud- 
dhattha)’’. 

The difference between the two 
yogis who develop vipassana at 
Purification of View is this : while 
the samathayanika emerges from 
jhana to develop vipassana, the 
suddhavipassanayanika, without 
emerging from jhana, develops vipas- 
sana direct. Otherwise stated : (i) 
because at ditthivisuddhi, jhana does 
not come into the vipassana of one 
of them, he is called suddhavipa- 
ssanayanika; and (ii) because at 
ditthivisuddhi/jhana comes into the 
vipassana of the other, he is called 
samathayanika. But it should not 
be forgotten that both of them, in 
qualifying to develop vipassana at 
this purification, namely, Purifica- 
tion of View fulfilled earlier the 
second purification, namely, Purifi- 
cation of Mind which is defined as 
‘the thoroughly mastered eight 
attainments, the proximate cause of 
insight”’. 

64. Further, the two yogis were 
engaged only in samatha at Purifi- 
cation of Mind. Later, at the 


next higher purification, ie., Purifi- 
cation of View, there occurs a 
variation for the first time in their 
practice. Had the future suddha- 
vipassanayanika to adopt a different 
procedure from that of the future 
samathayanika earlier in the develop- 
ment of Purification of Mind, too, 
it would certainly have been so 
stated by the authorities we have 
discussed here, just as they have 
shown the different procedure that 
the suddhavipassanayanika follows 
at Purification of View. These 
authorities, however, have not pro- 
vided, or even hinted in any way at, 
an alternate method of procedure for 
the suddh ipassanayanika for deve- 
loping Purification of Mind. 

These commentarial passages, 
which we have time and again dis- 
cussed, state the position of the 
samatayanika and the suddhavipas- 
sanayanika so clearly as to be plain 
to the meanest understanding that 
one greatly regrets the complete 
disregard for facts which the Ven 
Sayadaw is apparently determined 
to maintain by making arbitrary 
statements in his Rebuttal to Reply 
to Rejoinder 1 — II in the February 
1968 issue of World Buddhism. 

But let it not be forgotten that 
facts are no respecters of persons, 
and that persons have to learn to 
respect them, because spurned facts 
can wreak vengeance. It is not well, 
therefore, to trifle with them in 
order to maintain a theory no 
matter to what extent one is com- 
mitted to it, for as someone has 
aptly put it: ‘One of the tragedies 
of life is the murder of a beautiful 
theory by a brutal gang of facts.” 

65. The Ven. Sayadaw, after 
stating that the suddhavipassanayanika 
yogi (x) “‘attains, first of all, Puri- 
fication of Mind while developing 
vipassana’, goes on to say: “I 
shall explain how Purification of 
Mind is attained in the course of 
vipassana contemplation.” Then 
he proceeds to ask a number of 
questions, the first of which is: 
(y) “When a yogi contemplates by 
way of Attention Given to Elements, 
as mentioned in the Satipatthana 
Sutta, should he not begin straight- 
away with contemplating elements as 
insight meditation subject ?” 

As to (x): This is arguing in a 
circle, for Purification of Mind 
which is the proximate cause of 
vipassana cannot be attained while 
developing that very vipassana of 
which it is the cause. 
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As to (y): He should not try to 
do so without the prior acquirement 
of thenecessary qualification, namely, 
the abandonment of the five hin- 
drances, as is required by the follo- 
wing statement of the Uttiya Sutta: 
““Whosoever have gone out, are 
going out, or will go out (to Nib- 
bana), all (sabbe) of them have done 
so, (are doing so, or will do so,) 
by giving up the five hindrances, 
those impurities of the heart that 
weaken wisdom, having their thou- 
ghts well established in the four 
fundations of mindfulness” etc. But 
the Ven. Sayadaw does not permit 
his suddhavipassanayanika to do so. 
This defiance of the sutta is due 
to a misunderstanding on his part of 
a few suttas of the Samyutta Nikaya. 
This was fully discussed in sections 
39-43 above. 

66. Again, the Ven. Sayadaw 
says: ‘‘Therefore, the Ven. Khe- 
minda should remember, once and 
for all that Purification of Mind 
comes about in this manner to a 
suddhavipassanayanika yogi prior to 
attainment of Purification of View 
in the course of vipassana contemp- 
jation”. And I must “remember” 
how he argues in a circle! I am 


afraid I cannot oblige the Ven. 
Sayadaw, because I still happen 
to remember the instructions given 
in the Mahapadesa Sutta and, unlike 
him, have not forgotten them just 
three paragraphs away, after accep- 
ting them “‘without any reservation”’. 
This is fully discussed in section 56 
above. 

On the other hand, in dealing 
with misconceptions of this nature, 
I prefer to abide by the following 
express instructions of the Blessed 
One given in the Mahapadesa Sutta: 
“‘When placed beside the Sutta and 
compared with the Vinaya, should 
they not fit in with the Sutta nor 
accord with the Vinaya, you should 
come to the conclusion: ‘Truly 
this is not the word of the Blessed 
One, and has been wrongly grasped 
by that elder’. Thus monks, you 
should reject it.” 


NOTES 
98. Vis. Mag. 436. Sile patitthaya naro 


sapanno cittam pannan ca bhavayan ti 


ettha cittasisena nidittho samadhi sabba- 
karena bhavito hoti, tad anantara pana 
panna bhavetabba....Sa ca atisankhepade- 
sitatta vinnatum pi tava na sukara, pag’ eva 
bhavetum; tasma tassa vittharam bhavanana- 
yan ca dassetum idam panhakammam hoti: 


Ka panna? 

Ken’ atthena panna? 

Kan’ assa lakkhana-rasa-paccupattha- 
na - padatthanani? 

Katividha panna? 

Katham bhavetabba? 
Pannabhavanaya ko anisamso? 

99. Vis. Mag. 443: 5. Katham bhavye- 
tabba ti Ettha pana yasma imaya pannaya 
khandh’ -ayatana - dhatu - indriya - sacca - 
paticcasamuppadadibheda dhamma bhumi. 
Silavisuddhi ceva cittavisuddhi ca ti ima 
dve visuddhiyo mulam. Ditthivisuddhi 
kankhavitaranavisuddhi maggamaggananad- 
assanavisuddhi patipadanadassanavisuddhi 
nanadassanavisuddhi ti ima panca visuddhi- 
yosariram. Tasma tesu bhumisu tesu maggesu 
uggahaparipucchavasena nanaparicayam kat- 
va mulabhuta dve visuddhiyo sampadetva 
sarirabhuta pancavisuddhiyo sampadentena 
bhavetabba. Ayam ettha sankhepo. Ayam 
pana vittharo:...... 

100. Vis. Mag. 587 - 88: Idani imesu 
bhumi - bhutesu dhammesu uggahaparipuccha 
vasena nanaparicayam katva: Silavisuddhi 
ceva cittavisuddhi ca ti dve mula-bhuta 
visuddhiyo sampadetabba ti vutta, tattha sila- 
visuddhi nama suparisuddham patimokkha- 
samvaradi catubbidam silam, tan ca Silanid- 
dese vittharitam eva, cittavisuddhi nama sa 
uapacara attha samapattiyo, ta pi cittasisena 
vutta-Samadhiniddese sabbakarena vitthari- 
ta eva. Tasma ta tattha vittharitanayen’ eva 
veditabba. Yam pana vuttam: Ditthi- 
visuddhi,...., nanadassanavisuddhi ti ima 
panca visuddhiyo sariran ti, tattha namaru- 
panam yathavadassanam ditthivisuddhi nama. 
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WORLD BUDDHISM 


A WAY OF LIFE FOR THE 
LAYMAN 


By Andrew Scott 
( Ceylon ) 


“THERE is aMmisconception among 

some Buddhists and non-Buddhi- 
sts that Buddhism issolofty and sub- 
lime a way of life that, in order to 
practice it, one should retire from 
the world and go into a monastery 
or a similar place of seclusion. 
This is mainly due to the poor 
understanding of the knowledge 
of the Buddha Dhamma. 

The Blessed One’s teaching is not 
only meant for monks in seclusion 
in the monasteries. It is also a 
way of life for laymen living in this 
complex world with their lovable 
homes and families. It is exremely 
difficult for the vast majority of 
people in the world to retire into 
places of seclusion to practise 
Buddhism, but, if you understand 
Buddhism in the correct perspective, 
you can practise it while living the 
life of an ordinary worldly being. 

Renunciation, taken in the correct 
sense, is not a system of running 
away from worldly affairs. As 
Sariputta, the Chief Disciple of the 
Buddha, said, one man may live in 
seclusion in a forest, deeply involved 
in ascetic practices but might be 
full of impure thoughts and defile- 
ments, while another will live in a 
town, practising no ascetic discipline 
but with a pure mind and free from 
defilements. Of these, the one who 
lives in the town and leads a pure 
life is superior to the one who 
lives with impure thoughts in seclu- 
sion in a forest. 


Misconception 


Therefore, the common belief 
that, to follow Buddhism one has 
to retire from life is a serious misco- 
nception. There are many referen- 
ces in the teachings of the Buddha 
where laymen living ordinary family 
lives mastered and practised what 
the Buddha taught and ultimately 
realized Nirvana. 

The Buddha, on being asked by 
various people on numerous occa- 
sions, as to whether men and 
women leading an ordinary family 
life followed his noble teaching 
successfully, had stated that nume- 
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rous people leading ordinary family 
lives followed his teaching and 
obtained high spiritual states. 

The question commonly asked is, 
if a man can follow Buddhism while 
living the life of a layman, why have 
the Order of the Sangha? An 
ordinary layman cannot devote his 
entire life to the service of others. 
However, a monk, having no family 
responsibilities and having shunned 
all worldly-ties is able to devote his 
entire life “for the good and happi- 
ness of the many.” 

The Sigalovada Sutta shows how 
the layman’s life, family and social 
relations are regarded by the 
Buddha. 

A young man, Sigala, observing 
the last advice given by his dying 
father, was in the habit of worship- 
ping six cardinal points in the 
heavens — east, south, west, north, 
nadir and zenith. The Buddha 
explained to Sigala that in his 
teaching the six directions were 
quite different. According to the 
Buddha’s teaching the six directions 
were: east, parents ; south, tea- 
chers ; west, wife and children ; 
north, friends, relatives and neigh- 
bours ; nadir, servants, workers and 
employees ; zenith, religious men. 
The Buddha said: ‘One should 
worship these six directions.” These 
groups are treated as sacred in 
Buddhism and the way to regard and 
honour them is to perform one’s 
duties towards them. These duties 
are explained by the Buddha in his 
discourse to Sigala. 

Parents and Children: The 
parents are the most sacred to their 
children. The children should take 
care of their parents in their old 
age; should obey them; should 
maintain the respect of their family ; 
should protect the wealth earned 
by their parents and perform the 
funeral rites of their parents. Parents 
too in their turn have to perform 
certain duties towards their children. 
They should instruct their children 
on correct lines; should engage 
them in good and profitable activi- 
ties; should give them a good 


education and marry them into good 
families. 

Teacher and Pupil: A _ pupil 
should obey his teacher and respect 
him always. He should study with 
diligence and attend to the teacher’s 
needs, if any. The teacher in turn 
should instruct his pupil in correct. 
and noble lines and should try to 
help the pupil out of any difficulties. 

Husband and Wife : The highest 
respect is given to the relationship 
between husband and wife. The 
husband should honour his wife ; 
should be respectful, devoted and 
helpful to her ; should love her and 
please her on all occasions. The 
wife in her turn has certain duties 
towards her husband. She should 
supervise her household activities ; 
should be faithful to her husband, 
protect his hard earned wealth and 
be active. 

Relations with neighbours : They 
should be on equal terms with each 
other and talk to each other ; should 
help each other and should not 
quarrel among themselves. 

Master and Servant : The master 
has certain duties and responsibili- 
ties towards his employees. The 
master should see to the medical 
and financial needs of his employees ; 
should give them work according 
to the employees’ ability and capa- 
city. The servants too should be 
honest, obedient and trustworthy 
and energetic in their work. 

Monks and Laity: Lay people 
should look after the material needs 
of the monks and respect and honour 
them. The monks should transmit 
knowledge and learning to the laity 
and should lead them away from 
evil. 

Thus it is clear that the “ noble 
discipline”? of the Buddhist way 
of life includes the lay life too. 

Another important thing in 
Buddhism is that while there is a 
long path of methodical discipline 
to tread before one could enter the 
Order of the Sangha there is no 
initiation ceremony for one to 
become a Buddhist. In order to 
become a Buddhist one should only 
understand correctly the Buddha’s 
Teaching, accept it and to follow it 
faithfully. When one becomes a 
Buddhist he takes refuge in the 
Triple Gem—the Buddha, the 
Dhamma andthe Sangha. Heshould 
also observe the Five Precepts 
namely, not to destroy life, not to 
steal, not to commit adultery, not 
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to tell lies and not to take intox- 
icating drinks. On religious occa- 
tions such as Poya days these 
precepts are recited by laymen 
under the leadership of a Buddhist 
monk. 

The basic factor in Buddhism is 
that the Buddhist should follow 
the Noble Eightfold Path — Right 
Understanding, Right - Purpose, 
Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right 
Vocation, Right Effort, Right Aler- 
tness and Right Concentration. 

It is wrong to assume that Budd- 
hism is interested only in lofty 
ideals and high moral and philoso- 
phical thoughts while ignoring the 
welfare of the common man. The 
Buddha was very much interested in 
the happiness of the people which, 
he said, can be only achieved on 
pure moral and spiritual principles. 

The Buddha viewed life in all 
its social, 
aspects. 

According to the Buddha, the 
chief cause of social evils like 
immorality and crime is poverty. 
It was for the want of economic 
stability and worldly power that 
countries were engaged in sinister 


economic and political 


warfare. The Buddha’s solution to 
stop these crimes was to improve 
the economic condition of the 
people. 

However, this does not mean 
that the Buddha advocated hoar- 
ding of money by being miserly and 
through bad ways and means. The 
Buddha advised all to have a right 
livelihood through some honourable, 
blameless and innocent profession. 
He discouraged ignoble ways of 
livelihood such as killing animals, 
dealing in arms and lethal weapons, 
dealing in intoxicating drinks, chea- 
ting etc. 

Once a man named Dighajanu 
asked the Buddha: ‘“ Venerable 
Sir, we are ordinary laymen, leading 
a family life with wife and children. 
Would the Blessed One teach us 
some doctrine which will be con- 
ducive to our happiness in this 
world and hereafter?” 

The Buddha explained to Digha- 
janu that there are four things in the 
world which are conducive to a 
man’s happiness and explained them 
thus: First, he should be skilled, 


efficient and energetic in whatever 
things he is engaged. Second, he 


should protect his "hard earned 
income. Third, he should have 
good and faithful friends who would 
stand by him even in times of 
trouble and give him advice on 
correct lines. Fourth, he should 
spend reasonably and live according 
to his means—not spending too 
much or too little. 

Once the Buddha told Anatha- 
pindika, his most devoted lay 
disciple, that any layman leading a 
normal family life has four kinds of. 
happiness and enumerated on them 
in the following manner : 

First, economic security through 
right means ; second, spending the 
money thus earned on his family, 
relations and meritorious deeds: 
third, to be completely free from 
debts ; fourth, to live a pure life 
free from evil thoughts in word or 
deed. Thus we see how Buddhism 
lays stress on the development of 
both themoral and spiritual charac- 
ter for a happy family life. 

That Buddhism preaches and 
advocates non-violence and peace 
is too well known. In the society 
in which the Buddha lived there was 
constant competition between coun- 
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tries and individuals. The kings 
often engaged themselves in wars and 
ruled their subjects unjustly and 
exploited them. Deeply moved by 
these atrocities andsinister activities 
the Buddha diverted his attention to 
good government. This advice holds 
good for modern society and its 
administrators. He elaborated on 
them in the ‘“ The Duties of the 
King ” ( Dasa-raja-dhamma ). 

Taken briefly the Ten Duties of 
the King are (1) liberality and 
generosity, (2) high moral charac- 
ter, (3) sacrificing everything for 
the good ofthe people, (4) honesty 
and integrity, (5) kindness and 
gentleness, (6) leading a humble 
life and having self-control, (7) to 
have no grudge, ill-will and enmity 
to anybody, even to his enemies, 
(8) complete non-violence, (9) pati- 
ence and understanding and being 
able to bear insults and criticism 
without losing his temper, (10) al- 
ways conduct himself in such a way 
as to do everything conducive to 
the welfare of his subjects. 


Letter to the Editor 


If countries are ruled by adminis- 
trators and governments possessing 
the above qualities itis clear that 
the country so ruled will be a happy 
one where the citizens will be one 
happy family. It is worth recalling 
that King Asoka, the Great Emperor 
of India, ruled his kingdom based on 
these lines. 

The modern world has developed 
so much in science and technology 
that humanity is living in constant 
fear and tension of mutual annihila- 
tion of the great powers along with 
the total destruction of all humanity. 

In fear of this unfortunate situa- 
tion, human beings are trying to 
seek ways and means to find out 
some solution to this universal 
problem. The teaching of the 
Buddha, where tolerance and com- 
passion predominate, is the only 
solution to this problem. 

““One should win anger through 
kindness, wickedness through good- 
ness, selfishness through charity and 
falsehood through truthfulness ,”’ 
said the Buddha. 


Call For Buddhist Unity 


want to thank you for the 
work you do for propagating Budd- 
hism in the world through your 


popular International Monthly, 
World Buddhism. 
So far as our world Buddhist 


Society is concerned, I can only say 
that we belong to the same religion 
but culturally, religiously and socially 
we are not tied together. Culture 
may differ from country to country, 
our customs may vary from time 
to time, but our thoughts must 
remain the same. After all we are 
all Buddhist people. As a matter of 
fact Japanese Buddhists don’t have 
any sympathy for Indian Buddhists 
and Burmese or say Chinese Budd- 
hists don’t have sympathy for Ceylo- 
nese Buddhists. We must do some- 
thing to bring unanimity among 
ourselves so that we should help 
each other in critical circumstances. 
The situation is so desperate 
that only building Buddha’s statues 
won’t serve our purpose of preser- 
ving Buddhist principles. We must 
do something concrete. 
Looking at our world Buddhist 
Society from the financial perspec- 
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tive, the condition is very poor. 
There is only one country, I think 
Japan, where Buddhist people are 
living a well-to-do life. Perhaps 
you may think that my thoughts are 
conservative or mean, but what I 
say is based on facts. Take the 
example of Christian Society. Here 
I am not concerned with the princi- 
ples of Christianity, but with the 
function that they perform in a 
systematic manner. 

With regard to Indian Buddhists, 
(formerly Harijan) they are humilia- 
ted by those people who have got the 
Hindu views in their mind. Besides, 
India is an underdeveloped country. 
The condition of our Buddhists 
where employment is concerned is 
pathetic, we must consider the 
position of our Buddhist peoplein the 
undeveloped countries. 

Christian missionaries have also 
opened employment bueraeux for 
removing unemployment. The pros- 
perity of the world Christian Society 
lies in the fact that they are united 
and they have sympathy for 
each other. Then, why should we not 
unite together? 


Buddhism is a democratic religion. 
Only 38 per cent of mankind live in 
democracies and the remaining 62 per 
cent live in the authoritarian sta- 
tes. Of course those who live in the 
authoritarian states have not 
willingly accepted this way of life. But 
our holy duty is that we must make 
all the people aware of Buddhist 
principles. And all this work should 
be carried out in a missionary 
manner. Addressing international 
conferences won’t serve any purpose 
of propagating Buddhist principles. 
Exchange of thoughts backed by 
unanimity is essential. 

Gautam B. Zalte 
Undia) 


FOREST FIRE 


THE bhikkhu sat musing on the rock 
The fierce fire was raging round, 

The forest aflame was a shock; 

Trees gnarled and knotty around 

Tender and small fed the flame. 

From the tiniest blade of grass 

To the tall pines in one mass 

Consumed by the devastating fire. 

He was going towards his Sire 

When he was trapped by the fire. 

His mind went towards impurities 

Big and small, deep seated or not. 

He felt he found the remedies; 

Fire of thought would cleanse the lot. 

A halo suddenly he saw 

of the Supreme to set him aright, 

“Monk, your guess was surely right.” 


C. de Saram 
(Ceylon) 


Momentary Concentration..... 
( Continued from page 122) 


Tam sampadetukamena samathayanikena 
tava thapetva nevasanna - nasannayatanam, 
avasesaruparupavacaratjhananam — annatar- 
ato {vutthaya vitakkadini jhanangani tam- 
sampayutta ca dhamma lakkhanarasadiva- 
sena pariggahetabba...... 

Suddhavipassanayaniko pana  ayam 
eva va samathayaniko Catudhatuvavatthane 
vuttanam tesam tesam dhatuparigahamuk- 
hanam annataramukhavasena sankhepato va 
vitsharito va catassao dhatu-yo pariganhati. 

101. Pm. (Burmese Chattha Sanga- 
yana ed. Vol. II, 353): Veditabba tiva sam- 
apattisukhadigamavasena _ anubhavitabba 
ti attho. Na hi kevalena Jananamattena 
cittavisuddhiyam patitthita nam hoti. Na 
ca tattga apatitthya uparivisuddhim sampa- 
detum sakka ti. 

102. Vis. Mag. 436: Panna bahuvidha 
nanappakara. Tam sabbam bhavayitum 
arabbhamanam vissajjanam adhippetan ceva 
attham na sadheyya uttarin ca vikkhepaya 
samvatteyya, tasma idha adippetam eva 
sandhaya vadama. 

Kusalacittasampayuttam vippassanananam 
panna. 
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A conference of experts on Buddhist Art 
It was hosted by Ceylon’ 


( a) 


A 15-member Japanese Buddhist delegation, headed by the Ven. Itsugai Kajiura Maha 


Sangha Nayaka of Kyoto, arrived in.Ceylon as the guests of the Government of Ceyion. 


Ceylon’s Minister of Education, Mr. 
addressing the public. meeting which fol 
Gopallawa, presenting the Katina robes at the by him of the Rs. 2 million building 
annual Katina ceremony held at the Gangarama Vihara in Colombo. College, Colombo, one of the leading 1 

‘+ 


The Governor-General of Ceylon, hv 


d by the UNESCO was held in Colombo. 

zent of Cultural Affairs. B 

€ ae : - Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, (left) founder-president of the 

oe World Fellowship of Buddhists, entertained at his residence 

in Colombo, Dr. P. T. Borale, the first Buddhist Mayor 
of Bombay, who was on a visit to Cey/on. 


Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, president of the All-Ceylon 
Buddhist Congress and founder-president of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists, paid his respects to the New 
Maha Nayaka Thera of the Malwatte ‘Chapter, the 

Ven. Madugalle Siri Sumana Dhammasiddhi. — 
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The Ven. Hedigalle Pannatissa Nayaka Thera, chief 
incumbent of the Sanchi Vihara in India, celebrated 
his 56th birthday at the Maha Bodhi Society hall in 
Colombo, He addressed a large number of well-wishers. 


Dv 
M 


The Rev. Hosyu Nugata (right) of the Rinzai Zen Sect 

of Jepen, who was ona visit to Ceylon at the invita- 

tion of the International Buddhist Centre, Colombo, 

paid a courtesy call on the Governor General, Mr. 
W. Gopallawa (left). 


_ Triyagolle 
nauguration 
for Ananda: : 
stitutions. RG pute, — eae eee 


Promotion of Buddhist 
Art 


FMINENT experts from 15 coun- 

tries, including Ceylon, participa- 
ted at a conference of Buddhist Art 
at the Hotel Taprobane in Colombo, 
on November 10. The conference 


concluded on November 14. 

Among the participants were the United 
States of America, the Soviet Union, 
France, Japan, India, Thailand, Taiwan, 
Korea, Cambodia, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Nepal, Malaysia, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, and Ceylon. The Conference was 
sponsored by UNESCO. 

The conference will make its report to 
the UNESCO, which will act according to 
the recommendations of the experts in 
fostering Buddhist Art. 

Ceylon’s Minister of Education and 
Cultural Affairs, Mr. I. M. R. A. Iriyagolle 
who declared open the conference, called 
for closer co-operation among internatio- 
nal scholars to study the “origins of Budd- 
hist Art.” 


Mr. Iriyagolle said that the conference 
would be meaningful not only to those 
Asian countries where Buddhism and 
Buddhist art have been preserved for 
centuries, but also to other nations whose 
scholars have contributed immensely to the 
study of this subject. 

“T am particularly happy that Ceylon 
has been chosen as the venue for this 
preparatory meeting of experts where 
a five year implementation programme 
for the study of Buddhist art will be 
drawn up. Ceylon, as you know, 
has been the repository of Buddhism, and 
a way oflife fashioned by Buddhist thought. 
This is amply reflected in ali our works of 
art and literature’ said Mr. Iriyagolle. 

“Those engaged in executing such works 
of art considered their pursuit a most 
appropriate way of paying reverence to 
Lord Buddha and his teachings. This 
perhaps explains the reason for the emer- 
gence of such marvellous creations of art, 
architecture and sculpture at Anuradha- 
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pura and Polonnaruwa in Ceylon. This 
also explains the reason why ancient rulers 
ungrudgingly supported the artist and the 
cause of art. 

“So far as Ceylon is concerned, the 
restoration and preservation of the objects 
of Buddhist art have been regarded as a 
responsibility of the State. Ceylon’s De— 
partment of Archaeology is today one 
hundred years old. It is owing to their 
efforts that the ancient monuments have 
been preserved. Their research most of 
which is in print, has attracted scholars 
from many lands and helped the latter in 
making their own studies on the various 
aspects of Buddhist art. 

‘You will, during the course of the meeting 
learn more about the past and present 
situation of the studies undertaken in this 
field. Nevertheless, I must mention that 
the Department ofNational Museums, the 
Department of Cultural Affairs and the 
ArtsCouncil of Ceylon, allof which function 
under my Ministry, have in their own way 
served the cause of Buddhist art. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


“The Department of Cultural affairs is 
publishing an Encyclopaedia covering all 
aspects of Buddhist art. I have now 
taken steps to expedite the compilation 
of this work. The Encyclopaedia of 
Buddhism is written in English and, 
when complete it will provide sub- 
stantial source material for the student of 
Buddhist art. We also have a few volun- 
tary organisations — the Ceylon Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in particular 
devoted to the propagation of Buddhist art. 

“I am happy that UNESCO is now 
soliciting the support of all these govern- 
mental and non-governmental organisa- 
tions in working out a five-year plan 
aimed at studying the origins of Buddhist 
art, their propagation throughout Asia 
and their past and present role in the 
cultural life of the people of Asia. We do 
have already a corpus of such studies made 
during the last few decades. However, 
they seem to be somewhat restricted by 
national and linguistic barriers. 

“What must now be aimed at is a closer 
co-operation among international scholars 
concerned with these studies. This work 
must be properly co-ordinated to enable 
the scholars to be mutually benefited. The 
numerous writings and works of research 
in this sphere may not serve the purpose 
for which they were intended if they are 
not made available and accessible to 
the student of art. 

“Translation of original works into more 
common languages, preparation of biblio- 
graphies and the setting up of central 
reference and research libraries and infor- 
mation centres are some important activi- 
ties that may be undertaken. All these 
proposals will of course, encounter, a host 
of technical problems.”’ 

They had to look up to an agency 
like UNESCO for assistance. “‘I have no 
doubt that UNESCO can and will make its 
projects for the study of Buddhist art a 
success’? concluded Mr. Iriyagolle. 

The UNESCO Director-General was 
awaiting recommendations from experts 
at a preparatory conference so that UNES- 
CO could start a project on Buddhist Art, 
and its past and present role in the cultural 
life of the people of Asia, said Mr. Kohno, 
representing the UNESCO Director-Gene- 
ral at the conference. 
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He said that these recommendations 

would pave the way for joint action by 
specialists and research institutions at 
international level so that Asian cultures 
may find a proper place. 
_ “If Christianity had given a strong 
integrity to the Western people in their 
intellectual and aesthetic expressions, cen- 
tering on the notion of a single God, 
Buddhism has given to the East a concep- 
tion that might be called universality and 
at the same time diversity or integrity and 
tolerance” he said. 

_ Such a seemingly contradictory concep- 
tion, Mr. Kohno said, was possible only 
when man was located at the centre of the 
universe. 

Mr. Kohno said: “‘it is this emphasis on 
man and his posibility of becoming the 
absolute existence, in accordance with the 
law of Karma, whichhad enabled Buddhism 
to permeate into the hearts of so many 
people in spite of their different social and 
cultural background.” 

From a geographical point of view 
too, Buddhism has received new ideas 
and techniques of artistic expression from 
the Western world. In its artistic expres- 
sion, Buddhism had absorbed many fac- 
tors from native people and therefore 
Buddhism and its arts were all-inclusive. 

He pointed out that historically, Budd- 
hist ideas had worked in shaping cultures 
of many people in the course of their 
development during the ancient and 
mediaeval ages and even at the present time. 
It was most vividly manifested in the works 
of art, architecture, sculpture, painting 
and ornamental design. 

In spite of the vicissitudes of time, the 
cultural heritage of Buddhism was still 
living in this part of the world. 

These were the considerations, he 
revealed, that prompted the UNESCO’s 
fifteenth General Conference last year 
to decide on a project on the study of 
Buddhist Art. 


BOROBUDUR 


Ceylon’s eminent archaeologist, Prof. 
Senerath Paranavitana, has come across 
new historical evidence in Ceylon which 
throws light on the world-famous 
Borobudur monument in Java. 

Pro. Paranavitana in a paper he read 
at the UNESCO sponsored conference on 
the study of Buddhist Art said that he had 
come across documents recorded on stone 
which give an account of the famous 
Borobudhur in Java. 

“These documents, Prof. Paranavitana 
said, had been inscribed on stone by King 
Parakrama Bahu II. 

According to the inscriptions, the 
edifice of Borobudur was designed by a 
Mahayana teacher named Karunakara 
from Bengal. 

Karunakara had first come to Ceylon 
and endevoured to get King Parakrama 
Bahu interested in the project at that time 
but being unsuccessful had gone to Java 
(Srivijaya). F 

Here he had been able to get King 
Visnurajah interested in the building of the 
monument. ' 

Prof. Paranavitana gave details of how 
Borobudur itself was constructed and the 
relations between Ceylon and Java at 
that time. 
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Asian Development and 
Buddhism | 


A SYMPOSIUM on Asian Deve- 

lopment and Buddhism was held 
under the co-sponsorship of the 
International Buddhist Exchange Ce- 
nter of Japan and the All-Japan 


Buddhist Federation in Yokahama. 

The symposium was attended by 32 
Buddhist scholars. It began with the 
recitation of the Triple Gem led by Dr. 
Totsuei Sato, Professor of Gifu Economic 
University. The opening address was 
delivered by the Rev. Daijyo Sakurai, 
Director of Cultural Affairs of the All- 
Japan Buddhist Federation. 

Following the general conference, three 
sectional meetings were held. The chair- 
man of the sectional meetings made 
reports at the general conference. 

The symposium was divided into three 
sections. The first one discussed ‘‘Revolu- 
tion and Buddhism in Asia.”” Mr. Yoshi- 
bumi Saito, of the editorial staff of Asahi 
Shimbun, gave a report of the discussion. 

He said that revolution brought with it 
the reform of social structure. Racial 
consiousness was fairly flourishing in 
Asian countries today. For example 
in Indonesia some Indonesian people who 
studied in Europe had taken the initiative 
to boost the movement of racialism. 

The chairman of the first sectional 
meeting, Dr. Shobun Kubota, Professor 
of Rissho University, said that Asian 
culture, race, religion etc. were very much 
complicated and influenced by the United 
States of America and European countries. 
The revolution of Asia was much more 
complicated than the one in Europe. 

The common topic was classified into 
the following seven by Dr. Shuyu Kanoka 
who steered the meeting. 

1. The concept of Revolution of Asia 
means not only direct revolution 
such as Chinese communism, but 
also indirect revolution such as 
anti-colonialism and anti-feudalism. 

2. Is Buddhist socialism properly 
called socialism? When Buddhist 
socialism is reformed into commu- 
nism, can Buddhist socialism survive 
communism? Can Buddhist socia- 
lism be included in the concept of 
“revolution” or excluded from the 
concept? 

3. Can we discuss Buddhism in relation 
to revolution? Or has such a 
discussion any meaning? 

4. While revolution is political, econo- 
mical and national phenomena, 
Buddhism has to do with a way of 
life and deals with a spiritual pro- 
blem. Where can we find a point 
of contact between revolution and 
Buddhism? 

5. What should Buddhism be? 

6. Asia cannot be modernised unless 
the problems of social structure 
and human attitude are completely 
solved. ; 

7. Buddhism and Chinese communism 
co-existed under the policy of 
reconciling Chinese communism 


ard Buddhism. Chinese com— 
unism has denied the existence 
of Buddhism. 

Dr. Kakuten Hara, Professor of Kanto 
Gakuin University, asked whether the 
discussion concerning the relationship 
between revolution and Buddhism was 
not too broad. Does the effort to cons- 
truct a new type of Buddhism mainly mean 
the effort to return to classical Buddhism 7? 
Does to modernise Buddhism mean to 
make Buddhism international ? 


Second mecting 


The second sectional meeting discussed 
“Mahayana and Theravada Buddhism 
in Asia”. The chairman was, Dr. Jikai 
Fujiyoshi, Professor of Hanazono Univer- 
sity. Dr. Akira Hirakawa, Professor of 
Tokyo University, gave the gist of the 
meeting. He made three points : 

1. Can Mahayana Buddhism act in 

concert with Theravada Buddhism? 

2. Is Buddhism a retardation or accele- 
ration to Asian Development? 

3. How do you present your view on the 
future progress of Mahayana and 
Theravada Buddhism? 

Taking the first point, the difference 
between Mahayana and Theravada Budd- 
hism theoretically and practically was 
discussed. The. teachings of Mahayana 
Buddhism gave a positive affirmation to the 
land of living, while the teachings of 
Theravada affirmed the land of suffering. 

Mahayana and Theravada Buddhism 
found a similar point in the study of 
Agama Sutra. Both Mahayana and 
Theravada Buddhism emphasised ethical 
study such as The Dhammapada and 
Sutianipata. But Mahayana and Thera- 
vada Buddhism were practically confron- 
ted with each other, because the former 
emphasised the spiritual integration 
between the priesthood and the laity and 
the latter emphasised the precepts and 
priesthood. 

Japanese Buddhism and Theravada Bud- 
dhism could not work together for Asian 
development because a bhikkhu of Thera- 
vada Buddhism is alienated from scciety. 
But as far as the practice of Buddhism was 
concerned, both Mahayana and Theravada 
Buddhism would be able to come together 
in a spirit of cooperation as Buddhism is 
based on the harmonious spirit and the 
idea of mutual aid would be the driving 
force of Asian Development. 

They could promote Asian Development 
on the spiritual state of perfect selflessness. 
Buddhism teaches mutual aid and rationa- 
lity. Mahayana Buddhism, which is an 
integration between priesthood and laity, 
never denies the accumulation of capital, 
but Theravada Buddhism denies it, as 
Theravada Buddhism regards this world as 
a temporary world. 

Regardless of Mahayana and Theravada 
Buddhism, Buddhism recognises the free- 
dom of will. And Buddhism has an 
ethical character to maintain social order. 
Buddhism is naturally possessed of a will 
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to work. Oriental people can control 
desire by the practical application of the 
Middle Way of Buddhism to daily life. 
The concept of the Middle Way has come to 
be recognised and re-considered by Occi- 
dental people. 

Dr. Jikai Fujiyoshi, Professor of Hana- 
zono University, gave a summary of the 
second meeting. He said there was 
general agreement that it was difficult for 
Mahayana and Theravada Buddhism to 
have a conciliatory attitude towards Asian 
Development. 

But Mahayana Buddhism and Theravada 
Buddhism had something in common 
such as Dharma, wisdom and compassion. 
Theravada Buddhism must construe the 
precept, to meet the demand of society so 
that the precept may subdue crime in 
society. 

In the case of the revolutional movement 
in Theravada Buddhism they are requested 
to return to the Buddha’s age, but when 
Mahayana Buddhism meets with it, Maha- 
yana Buddhism has given birthto a new 
type of Buddhism. These two elements 
will make it possible to find new types of 
Buddhism. For example, the new Budd- 
hist movement in India is based on a 
minor revise of the fundamental teachings 
of the Buddha. 

In order to construct new types of 
Buddhism they had to hold an international 
Buddhist conference at which they must 
reflect and consider Buddhism and try 
to do their best to see that Buddhism met 
the requests of the world today. 

Some people had the opinion that the 
monks of Theravada Buddhism were not 

( Continued on page 136) 


Notes of the Month: 


WORLD PEACE PAGODA ~ 
INAUGURATED 3 


HE President of India, Mr. V. V. 

Giri, inaugurated on October 25 
the Viswa Shanti Stupa (World 
Peace Pagoda) an Indo-Japanese 
venture, atop Ratnagiri hill in Raj- 
gir, Bihar, India. 

The foundation-stone of the stupa was 
laid by the former President of India, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 

The new stupa faces the Gridha Kuta 
hill where the Buddha often meditated. 
It has been built by Indian architects on 
the lines of its Japanese counterpart. 
Twenty one such stupas have already been 
built in Japan. This 125-feet high Peace 
Pagoda is the first of its kind in India. 

Mr. Giri also inaugurated the electrical 
ropeway to the hill top, which will carry 
pilgrims. Among those present on the 
occasion were the Dalai Lama, Rev. Gugi 
Guruji, president of the Japanese Buddhist 
Sangha, Mr. Atusudhi Uyama, the Japa- 
nese Ambassador in India, Mr. Morarji 
Desai, the Governor of Bihar and a 250- 
member delegation from Japan, which 
included 150 monks. 

Mr. Giri expressed the hope that the 
beautiful Rajgir Valley would radiate the 


Buddha’s message of peace and amity all 
over the world. He was equally confident 
that the imposing stupa on Ratnagiri hill 
would bring peace and confort to hundreds. 
and thousands of people from India and 
abroad. 

He said: “In this troubled world, 
teeking with violence and hatred, the 
message of Lord Buddha gives us the voice 
of hope”. The Dalai Lama spoke of the 
importance of Rajgir and the hilly sourro- 
undings in Buddhist scriptures. 

Mr. Giri congratulated the Rev. Fuji 
Guruji for his noble endeavour in establi- 
shing this stupa to spread the Buddha’s 
message. He also congratulated the Raj- 
gir Buddha Vihara Society for the help it 
had rendered in building this stupa. 


GERMAN BOOK ON THE 
BUDDHA 


The “German Mirror’, a_ broadcast 
programme regularly issued by Inter- 
Nationes of Bad Godesberg, West Germany, 
reports that a new book on Ceylon written 
in German has_ been put on sale. It is 
Under the Buddha's Spell. 

The ‘German Mirror” says that litera— 
ture in German on Ceylon has hitherto 
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Telegrams: ALIBETRA 


WORLD BUDDHISM 


The World Peace Pagoda (Viswa Shanti Stupa) which was inaugurated 
by Mr. V. V. Giri, President of India in the Ratnagiri hills. 


been difficult to obtain so Under the 
Buddha’s Spell has been widely welcomed. 


INTERNATIONAL BUDDHIST 
LIBRARY 


Mr. Franz Josef Hoffman, Ambassador 
of West Germany, was the chief guest 
at the inauguration of the International 
Buddhist Library at the Maha Bodhi 
Society of Ceylon in Colombo. 

Mr. Hoffman spoke of the long and 
mutually-stimulating association between 
the Buddhists of Germany and Ceylon. 
“It is an association that becomes deeper 
and more fruitfil as the years pass”, he 
said, “‘and the Maha Bodhi Society has 
contributed largely to one of the most 
important phases of this very special 
relationship’. 

The Ambassador recalled that the 
Anagarika Dharmapala, founder of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, who had been so 
largely responsible for the strength and 
influence of the Society, had also been the 
teacher of Dr. Paul Dhalke during the 
latter’s frequent visits to Ceylon to learn 
the Dhamma. Dr. Dhalke was thus 
inspired to found the Buddhist House in 
Berlin 45 years ago —the first Buddhist 
monastery in Europe. 

Dr. Hoffman referred to the many 
Germans who had, over the decades, 
come to Ceylon to be ordained bhikkhus 
and to work here. He spoke of the 
long tradition of German Buddhist re- 
gearch and scholarship and the large 
volume of publications by Germans on 
Buddhist subjects, which had resulted in a 
fundamental and important contribution 
to the spread of the Dhamma. 


SARY OF PLANTING 
OF BODHI TREE 


On the occasion of the Sth anniversary 
of the planting of the sacred Bodhi tree 
in the Buddha Jayanti Park in New Delhi, 
on October 19, Dr. Woonsang Choi, 
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Consul-General of the Republic of Korea 
in New Delhi, extended his sincere felicita- 
tions and best wishes on behalf of more 
than four million active Buddhists in 
Korea. 

He said that the cultural and friendly 
ties between Korea and India, were long 
and old. Ever since the introduction of 
Buddhism to Korea by an Indian monk 
named Mullananda in 374, Korea had 
maintained almost unbroken relationship 
with India. 

The first Korean to visit India was a 
Korean monk named Hecho, who wrote 
a book called Notes on Five Regions of 
India. His book was rated by many 
scholars above Marco Polo’s travelogue 
to China. Hecho visited all the centres 
of Buddhism in India. 

The striking similarity between the 
frescoes and paintings in Ajanta and those 
found in temples in Korea was an unmis- 
takable proof that there was an active 
exchange of culture between the two 
countries at that time, said Dr. Choi. In 
all there are more than 300 temples in 
Korea. 

There are 40 million people of Korea. 
Most of them believe in the teachings of 
Lord Buddha. “It is regrettable, however, 
he said, “that in a part of Korea, the 
message of Lord Buddha has been denied 
to the people, because they are unfortuna- 
tely now controlled by an ideology alien 
to Buddhism and Korean culture. During 
the Koryo dynasty, which lasted from 1,000 
to 1,500 AC, Buddhism was a State 
religion in Korea. 

Dr. Choi hoped that all the people in 
Korea— nay, in the entire world — 
would soon be enabled to enjoy the bless- 
ings and the message of Lord Buddha. 


U NU TO BECOME BUDDHIST 
MISSIONARY 


After a visit to Europe and the United 
States, U Nu, former Prime Minister of 


Burma, stated in Tokyo that he had 
decided to go to India and become a 
Buddhist missionary. ‘I am not fighting 
for power myself. I am going to retire 
and become a Buddhist missionary in 
India’, he said. 

He said that he was not planning to set 
up a Government of Burma in exile nor 
would he have any headquarters on foreign 
territory for his struggle against the present 
Burmese regime. Ifhe set up any Govern- 
ment opposed to the present Ne Win 
Tegime, that would certainly be on Bur- 
mese soil, he added. 

Meanwhile, a message from Bangkok 
said that the Thai Government has agreed 
to the request of U Nu for political asylum 
in Thailand. The Thai Foreign Minister 
Mr. Thanat Khaman, said that the Thai 
Government agreed to U Nu’s request 
for asylum on the principle that he would 
not get involved in political movements 
during his stay at Thailand. 


WHEREABOUTS OF PANCHEN 
LAMA NOT TRACED 


According to the Dalai Lama’s head- 
quarters at Dharmasala inI ndia, there was 
no information about the whereabouts 
of the Panchen Lama. The Dalai Lama 
is himself worried about the safety and 
fate of the Panchen Lama. 

Thousands of Tibetan refugees in 
Dharmasala and other parts of Himachal 
Pradesh are very much worried about the 
Panchen Lama’s safety and round-the- 
clock prayer meetings are being held in 
monasteries for his safety and long life. 

According to the Tibetan leaders in 
Dharmasala, the Chinese authorities in 
Tibet have sealed all possible escape routes 
and passes to India, Bhutan and Sikkim 
to prevent the Panchen Lama and his 
entourage to escape to any neighbouring 
country. 


VEN. NARADA MAHA THERA 
LEAVES FOR SAIGON 


The Ven. Narada Maha Thera of the 
Vajirarama temple, Colombo, who left 
on a missionary tour and who has observed 
Vas in Singapore, left Singapore for 
Saigon at the invitation of Professor Mai 
Tro Truyen, Minister of State, South 
Vietnam. 

The Ven. Narada Maha Thera visited 
Indonesia earlier. From Saigon he will 
re-visit Indonesia. He had inaugurated 
several Dhamma classes in the educa- 
tional institutes in Central Java. 


BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY FOR 
MENTAL HEALTH 


Speaking on ‘‘Buddhist Philosophy as a 
Mental Health Proposition” at the tenth 
annual general meeting of the Ceylon 
Mental Health Association, held in Colom- 
bo, Dr. W. S. Karunaratne, Professor of 
Buddhist Philosophy at the University of 
Ceylon, Peradeniya, said it was his consi- 
dered view that Buddhist philosophy had 
a refreshing relevance to problems besett- 
ing the country. 

The most important thing about prob- 
lems was not their solution, he said. What 
was primarily needed was the statement of 
the problem which, as stated by the 
Buddha, took precedence over all. 

Just as the science of Ayurveda was 
four-fold, so was the teaching of the 
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Buddha — conflict, the cause of conflict, 
peace and the way thereto. Therefore 
he said, the day was too soon for educated 
people to get even a nodding acquaintance 
with the teachings of Buddhism. 

Should perfection be brought about 
purely in terms of outer revolution? Could 
it be brought about by checking the human 
mind or human institutions? The Buddha 
stated that it should be brought about by 
an integration of both, said Dr. Karuna- 
ratne. 


PROTEST MADE BY THE 
MAHA SANGHA 


“There is considerable agitation now 
prevailing in the country against the 
inclusion of paddy lands owned by Budd- 
hist temples under the operation of the 
Paddy Lands Act, said the Chief Executive 
of the Uva United Bhikku Front in Ceylon, 
the Ven. Achariya Bibilegama Medananda 
Thera. 

The protest made by the Maha Sangha 
in this respect has now assumed serious 
proportions, he said, as the Buddhist 
public seem to think, with good reason, 
that the enforcement of the regulations 
under the Act so as to effect lands owned 
by Buddhist temples aims a blow at the 
Buddha Sasana itself. 

It was therefore the duty of the Maha 
Sangha to take appropriate measures in 
the matter. He added that the ancient 
Buddhist kings had endowed temples with 
paddy lands with the intention of assuring 
the uninterrupted and independent main- 
tenance of the Sasana. 

He said it was a matter for regret that 
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the Act curtailed to a great extent the 
privileges enjoyed by the Maha Sangha, 
privileges which were not interfered with 
even by the foreign rulers of Ceylon. 


SACRED BO SAPLINGS 
GIFTED 


India has given Thailand four saplings 
from the sacred Bo tree at Buddha Gaya 
for planting at Buddhist temples in Thai- 
land. 

The saplings are said to be from the 
same tree under which the Buddha medi- 
tated and attained Englightenment. 


MONK WARNS SAIGON 
GOVERNMENT 


The Buddhist youth leader, Thich 
Thien Minn, has accused the Government 
of South Vietnam of imprisoning political 
opponents and warned that it could lead to 
the loss of support of all the people in 
South Vietnam. 

The 40-year-old Buddhist monk was 
released from a ten-year prison sentence 
on charges of harbouring Viet Cong and 
illegal possession of weapons. 

“Many innocent people like myself are 
now serving prison terms. The Govern- 
ment should re-examine their cases and 
return them to their families,” he aid. 

Thich Thien Minn’s release on October 
29 was part of a Government amnesty 
extended to 310 political prisoners. He 
had by then served only seven months of 
his term. 

He said the Government had fabricated 
charges against him. ‘If the Govern- 
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ment can do it to me —a member of the 
Buddhist United Church—think how 
many people in the country are suffering’’, 
he said. 


ABSENCE OF TRIPITAKA IN 
SINHALESE 


The chairman of the National Council of 
Higher Education in Ceylon and founder- 
president of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists, Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, said 
at a cultural exhibition held in Khawatta: 
“Sinhala Buddhists who have followed 
Buddhism for the last 2,500 years, should 
be ashamed to think that we have still 
failed to obtain a complete Sinhala text 
of the Tripitaka which laid the foundation 
of Sinhala culture’. 

Dr. Malalasekera said that, in comparison, 
the Bible had been translated into as many 
as 850 languages. He urged the Maha 
Sangha to complete the translation of the 
Tripitaka into Sinhala with the co-operation 
of educationists and rich donors. 


DALAI LAMA PLEADS 
FOR HELP 


The Dalai Lama has appealed to the 
non-Communist world to help his country- 
men’s ‘‘almost endless fight for indepen- 
dence’’ from Communist Chinese rule. 

Time was fast running out, said the 
Dalai Lama who has been living in exile 
in India for the past ten years since the 
Chinese occupied Tibetin 1959. He spent 
a week in Buddha Gaya on a pilgrimage to 
mark his ten years of asylum in India. 
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“If the present situation prevalent in 
Tibet continues too long, there is the 
danger of Tibet being wiped out. Some- 
thing must be done. The conscience of 
the world must wake up. They must do 
something for the Tibetans in their almost 
endless fight for independence,” he said. 

He wanted, however, that the situation 
in Tibet was fast deteriorating. Monas- 
teries and places of worship had been 
completely wiped out. 


EXPANSION OF BUDDHIST 
SCHOOL IN LADAKH 


The Buddhist Philosophy School at 
Ladakh will be expanded and upgraded 
to provide higher studies for Buddhist 
monks from all Asian nations, the Head 
rene of Ladakh, Lama Kushak Bakula, 
said. 

He said that the Government of India 
had decided to improve facilities at that 
Philosophy School to provide studies 
which have not been available since the 
Chinese overran Tibet. 

He said the Chinese had demolished most 
of the Buddhist monasteries in Tibet, 
the only place where higher Buddhist 
philosophic studies were available at the 
time, and Buddhist philosophers now had 
to find a new centre of learning. 

Lama Kushak Bakula said that 50 
Ladakhi Buddhist monks and nuns were 
at present studying at Leh. The cost of 
their studies was borne jointly by the 
Ladakhi Buddhist monasteries and the 
Indian Government. 

He paid a tribute to the Dalai Lama who 
brought some rare Buddhist books on 
philosophy inte India with him when he 
fled Tibet. The books have been reprinted 
and are now available at the Leh school, 
he said. 


NEED FOR MORE BHIKKHUS 
STRESSED 


Whereas in Burma and Thailand there 
were sufficient bhikkhus in proportion to 
the population of those countries, in Ceylon 
this was not the case. There should be 
at least one bhikkhu for every 600 persons. 

This was stated by the Ven. Madihe 
Pannaseeha Maha Nayaka Thera at the 
ordination of A. H. Pathirana, whoentered 
the Order of the Maha Sangha, taking the 
name of Agalagoda Wimalathilaka at 
Matara in south Ceylon. 

“Tt is disheartening to think that there is 
no clear estimate of the number of bhikkhus 
in Ceylon although a census of the elephants 
in the jungles of Ceylon has been taken”’, 
said the Ven. Pannaseeha Maha Nayaka 
there. 


GIFT OF BUDDHIST BOOKS 
TO JAPAN 


A set of English books on Buddhism was 
gifted to the International Library of the 
Ven. Meo Sanji of Kiyoto, the Maha 
Sangha Nayaka of Japan. 

The books were handed over to the 
Japanese Ambassador in Ceylon by the 
Ven. Hedigalle Pannatissa Maha Nayaka 
Thera, chief incumbent of the Sanchi 
Vihara in India, at the Maha Bodhi 
Society headquarters in Colombo. 

These books were donated by Mrs. 
N. Paranavithana of Colombo, Mr. K. S. 
Siriwardene of Kelaniya and Mr. C. 
Madanayake of Peliyagoda. 
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The Buddha Head found 
in Guatemaia. 


BUDDHIST STATUE FOUND 
IN GUATEMALA 


A five-foot Buddha statue, said to be an 
extremely rare historical find, has been 
discovered by a team of American archaeo- 
logists at Mont El Dore in Guatemala, 
neighbouring Mexico, about 20 miles off 
the Pacific coast. 

The statue, according to the archaeolo- 
gists, belong to a period between 700 and 
300 BC. The statue has been found by 
Mr. Edwin M Shooke, a Director of the 
Central American Archaeological Board. 

A team ofarchaeologists, led by Professor 
Lee A Parsons, Head of the Archaeological 
Department of Harvard University in the 
United States, has carefully excavated 
the statue. 

Guatemala is mentioned at several places 
in the Vinaya Pitaka of Theravada Budd- 
hism and the Buddha is said to have visited 
the Utharu Kuru Divayina, now known as 
Mexico. 

Archaeologists described the find as 
“unique” and of the “most beautiful 
variety”. Itis said to be typically Eastern. 
The find has given ground to the belief 
that Buddhism had been introduced to the 
American Continent nearly 2,000 years 
ago. 


SECOND MAJOR RELIGION 
IN MALAYSIA 


In Malaysia, Buddhism is the second 
major religion, said the Ven. Kotawila 
Pemaloka Thera, Principal of the Sunday 
Dhamma School of the Buddhist ternple in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, at the annual 
Prize Day of the school held on October 26. 

He said that out of more than three 
million Buddhists, nearly 80 per cent were 
Chinese Buddhists. With the advancement 
of science in this space age and its complete 
accord with the teachings of the Buddha, 
there was a great demand for Buddhism 
in the advanced countries of the world. 

“It is with pride”, he added, “that we 
would like to mention that Buddhism has 
over the years surmounted great difficulties 


and many obstacles in its path of propaga- 
tionhere. Thespread of Buddhism across 
the seas has resulted in about 800 million 
of the world population being Buddhists’’.. 

There was a record number of students 
attending the Sunday Dhamma classes. 
It was with joy that he announced that their 
Sunday Dhamma School was accorded the 
first place in Malaysia for its achievement 
in the results of the Ceylon Y.M.B.A. 
Buddhist scriptures examination. He 
thanked the Sasana Abhiwurdhi War- 
dana Society, the Buddhist Missionary 
Society and the Ven. K. Sri Dhammananda 
Maha Nayaka Thera for their help. 

The High Commisioner for Ceylon in 
Malaysia, Mr. A. C. L. Ratwatte, said 
that in this era ofammunition manufacture 
and wars, the world could be saved only 
by people who study the Dhamma and 
practise it. 


WHO KILLED THE MONKS, ASKS 
BUDDHIST LEADER 


Thich Thien Hoa, the monk who is one 
of the Buddhist leaders in South Vietnam, 
has written to the Government demanding, 
the publication of the name of the mur- 
derer of five Buddhist monks in Phang 
Rang, South Korea. 

South Korean sources said that an 
official joint inquiry by South Vietnamese 
and South Korean officers had been com- 
pleted but its findings had not yet been 
made public. 

Vietnamese in Phan Rang, 133 miles 
north-east of Saigon, believe that a Korean 
soldier was responsible for the massacre 
in which four of the monks were gunned 
down in front of a temple altar on October 
14. The fifth monk was found near the 
tennis two days later, bound, gagged and 
shot. 

The lone survivor of the massacre was 
a 70-year-old South Vietnamese nun but 
she was unable to say much to clear the 
mystery. Korean sources said that the 
enquiries had not turned up any evidence 
to link Korean soldiers with the killings. 

Thioh Thien Hoa, chairman of the 
Buddhist Institute for Secular Affairs, 
suggested in his letter to the Prime Minister 
of South Vietnam, General Tran Thien 
Khiem, that the Government might be 
trying to shelve the case. 

“Is it true’, the letter asked, “‘that the 
Government wants to shelve the case as 
it did in the attempted murder of Thich 
Thien Minh or the murder of a Buddhist 
monk in 1968?” 


DALAI LAMA’S “POLITICAL’’ 
TOUR 


The Dalai Lama is planning to under- 
take a “political” tour of Europe this. 
month or in January, according to sources. 
close to him. 

The Dalai Lama proposes to apprise 
leaders of West European countries 
of the latest situation in Tibet and the 
artrocities being committed there by the 
Chinese. The Dalai Lama is also expected 
to canvass support in those countries for 
raising the Tibet issueinthe United Nations. 

He will try to secure greater help from 
Switzerland, Britain and Holland for the 
resettlement of Tibetan refugees. 

Meanwhile, India’s Ministry of Rehabili- 
tation is formulating plans for the settle- 
ment of Tibetan refugees. The number of 
Tibetan refugees still to be rehabilitated in 
India is 22,000. 
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There were about 56,000 Tibetan refugees 
residing in India. Out of them 30,000 
have been settled under different schemes 
by the Tibetan Rehabilitation Society. A 
little over 4,000 have been able to find 
jobs by themselves. Schemes have been 
prepared for rehabilitating the remaining 
refugees. 


INDIAN PREMIER ADDRESSES 
JAPANESE BHIKKHUS 


The Prime Minister of India, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, addressed nearly 230 
Japanese bhikkhus when they called on 
her in New Delhi on November 1. 

These bhikkhus participated in the 
inaugural ceremony of the World Peace 
Pagoda and other connected functions at 
Rajgir. Later they were on a visit to 
Buddhist places of pilgrimage in India. 


TIBET INDEBTED TO INDIA 
FOR BUDDHISM 

The Dalai Lama said that Tibet was 
indebted to India for Buddhism and could 
repay by spreading what it received from 
that great country —the message of the 
Buddha. 

The Dalai Lama was addressing a 
gathering of Buddhists who had assembled 
at the Deeksha Bhoomi in Nagpur to 
celebrate the anniversary of the Dhamma 
Chakka Pravarthana Day. 

It was on this day, 13 years ago, that 
the late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar embraced 
Buddhism along witha few lakhs of his 
followers on this Deeksha Bhoomi. The 
Dalai Lama said that Tibetans could have 
served India better had they been in their 
own country. 
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DURING 


BUDDHIST PILGRIMS FROM 
JAPAN IN CEYLON 


A group of 31 Japanese Buddhist 
piligrims arrived by plane on the first 
organised Buddhist pilgrimage from Japan 
to Ceylon. 

This pilgrimage, which is to be the 
forerunner of a series of similar tours 
had been organised by Ceylon Tours Ltd. 
On the arrival of the pilgrims at the 
Katunayake airport, Buddhist monks from 
Ceylon welcomed them by chanting 
pirith. 

They were on an extensive pilgrimage to 
Buddhist shrines in Ceylon covering Kandy, 
Anuradhapura, Polonnaruwa and other 
places. 


ANNIVERSARY OF BUDDHA 
RELICS 


Kodo Kyodan in Japan celebrated the 
17th anniversary of the arrival of Buddha 
relics from Enryakuji temple in Shiga-ken. 
The main hall of Kodo Kyodan was 
crowded to capacity. 

Archbishop and Lady Okano made 
sermons concerning the significance of 
Buddha relics which are enshrined in the 
pagoda of Kodo Kyodan. Archbishop 
Okano spoke on the history of the relics. 

Mr. Vinh Tho, Vietnamese Ambassador 
in Japan and Madam Vinh Tho, who were 
Present at the ceremony were highly 
impressed by the Buddhist atmosphere. 


YOUNG BUDDHISTS OF 
SINGAPORE 


The independently registered Buddhist 
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youth organisations in Singapore met. 
and formed the first joint Vesak celebra- 
tions committee and appointed the Ven. 
Ananda Mangala Thera, the Ceylonese 
missionary monk, as the sole director of the 
celebrations project for 1970. 

The Ven. Ananda Mangala Thera’s 
missionary work in Malaysia and Singapore 
has gone on uninterrupted for the last 
eight years. Heservesas religious adviser 
to the Buddhist Missionary Society of 
Malaysia and the Malacca Budchist 
Association. 

A correspondent from Singapore writes: 
“The coming together of the Singapore: 
young Buddhist organisations will soon 
pave the way to usher in a great Singapore: 
Buddhist youth movement to serve the 
cause of the Buddha Sasana.” 


BUDDHA STATUE INSTALLED 
IN HONOLULU 


Six Buddhist bishops enshrined the 
largest figure of the Buddha outside Japan 
at the Valley of the Temples Memorial 
Park in Hawaii. 

The Go-Honzon Butsu, which represents 
Amida, the Buddha of the Western Para-- 
dise, is located in the Byodo-in Temple, 
which is a replica of the 900 years old 
Buddhist temple at Uji in Japan. 

Participating in the ceremony were the 
bishops from the Buddhist Sects represen-- 
ted in Hawai. 

The Buddha statue is the work of 
sculptor Mazuza Inui, the eighth generation 
of his family to carve Buddha images. 
The figure and pedestal have a combined 
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—— of 18 feet. 

© ceremony began with the soundin 
of the Bonsho, a large temple bell jocnted 
im a separate bell-house adjacent to the 
Byodo-in Temple. Mr. W. Lawrence 
‘Clapp, president of the Valley of the 
Temples Corporation, unveiled the Bud- 
dha statue. 


BUDDHIST ART SHOW IN 
WASHINGTON 


Next year, at the “Ceylon Through the 
Ages” exhibition in the famed Explorers’ 
Hali of the National Geographic Society, 
Washington, Americans will see thirty 
Buddhist paintings by the Ceylon artist, 
Senaka Senanayake. 

The subject matter of these paintings is 
from the Jataka stories, depicting the 
Previous lives of the Buddha. They have 
had only one exhibition previously and 
that was in Ceylon last year. 

Senaka Senanayake, the young artist, 
said that he did them to show local artists, 
particularly Vesak pandal painters, the 
edifying effects that lie beyond the pale 
of their narrow stylisations. 

Buddhist art, he said, must live and 
vibrate in its day and age, rather than be a 
sort of fossilised reproduction of long 
dead mannerism that sanctimoniousness 
has helped preserve in the formation of 
Teligious awe. 

At the moment Senaka Senanayake is 
studying at the Yale University, United 
States, for his M.A. degree. 


FILM STAR BELIEVES IN 
REINCARNATION 


The film star, Glenn Ford, is convinced 
that he has re-lived two previous lives 
under hypnosis—one as a Scotsman 
and the other as a Frenchman, dating all 
the way back to 1650, writes Joseph 
Cassidy in the Ceylon Observer. 

In one former life, Glenn revealed him- 
self as a roguish cavalry officer who was 
killed in a duel after trifling with a noble- 
man’s lady. In another, he was a fidgety 
music teacher. In both of them he had 
one big thing in common with his present 
life — a consuming love of horses. 

Many of Glenn’s Hollywood associates 
have been stunned by his revelations 
about his past lives. From late 1966 
through 1967, the 54-year-old actor repea- 
tedly regressed under hypnosis to reveal 
his past lives. 

“Going back in time is like taking a 
journey by train”, Glenn Ford explained. 
“I have been reincarnated twice and every 
life shows up as a lighted station on the 
way.” He-is very serious and completely 
sincere about his experience in discovering 
his previous lives. He is convinved that 
h2 has lived other lives and will live still 
other lives in the future. 


BUDDHIST MONKS PROTEST 
IN SAIGON 


About 500 Buddhist monks of Cam- 
bodian descent staged a sit-down protest 
on November 13 in the street in front of 
the Presidential Palace, demanding the 
restoration of minority rights for South 
Vietnam’s 500,000 ethnic Cambodians. 

The monks marched from their pagoda 
at dawn with banners saying that the 
President, Nguyan Van Thieu, should 
grant them their rights. They were led 
by Thich Lam Em. They said they would 
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Buddhist monks staging a sit-in strike before the Presidential Palace 
in Saigon to demend the restoration of minority privileges for ethnic 
Cambodians. 


stay put until the President agreed to 
their demands. 

The monks sat in front of the Palace for 
over 18 hours while their emissaries 
unsuccessfully negotiated with a represen- 
tative of the President who had decreed in 
October that the Cambodians were to be 
excluded from the list of ethnic minor- 
ites and classified as full South Vietnam- 
ese citizens. 

Then hundreds of riot police with 
automatic rifles and shields cleared the 
square in frout of the President’s Palace. 
Elderiy monks were taken away in ambu.- 
_lances. But the monks continued their 
demonstration at the Pagoda, heavily 
blockaded from public view by the 
police. 


A THWARTED BUDDHIST 
MiSSION 


Under the heading “A Thwarted Mis- 
sion”, the Washington Buddhist in the 
course of its editorial inthe September and 
October 1969 issue, states that the Buddhist 
Vihara Society of Washington has been 
established to fulfill specific educational 
and religious roles. 

It brings to metropolitan Washington 
the first Buddhist temple and centre. It 
brings to the Eastern Seaboard the comple- 
tion of a basic Buddhist representation. 
It brings to America the first Theravada 
centre and the seed for an American 
Theravada Sangha. 

But is the Society nearing its goals, the 
goals of becoming a genuine centre of 
Buddhism and the Thsravada tradition, 
of servicing Buddhists and further under- 
standing among non-Buddhists? it asks. 

While its brief history shows a slow, 
steady growth, that growth has become 
retarded due to the lack of resources, espe- 
cially the lack of funding and staffing. 
The problem of the Society’s critical finan- 
cial situation has been frequently referred 
to. 

At this time one man, a_ bhikkhu, 
performs all staff functions: manager, 
clerk, librarian, secretary, cashier, house- 
keeper and cook. None of these is the 
proper duty of a bhikkhu. If this pattern 
persists the function of a bhikkhu is 
harmed and the benefit to the laity is lost. 
This pattern will persist at the Washing- 
ton Buddhist Vihara so long as the Society 
is unable to find the required voluntary 
staff. 


It is impossible for one man or a few 
people to perform all of the administrative 
duties snd caretaker functions of the 
Society. The Buddhist Vihara Society 
needs the volunteer help of laity and 
friends if it is ever to develop into the haven 
of Buddhist learning and life that is its 
goal, concludes the editorial. 


MOVE AGAINST MEAT, LIQUCR 
AND FILMS 


The Young Men’s Buddhist Associations 
in Ceylon have resolved to ask the Govern- 
ment to take steps to close all cinemas, 
taverns and meat stalls on Poya days. 

This will be discussed at a conference of 
Y.M.B.A.s at the Colombo Y.M.B.A. hall, 
presided over by Sir Cyril de Zoysa 
president of the Colombo Y.M.B.A. 

The secretary of the Y.M.B.A. said that, 
the conference would endeavour to coor- 
dinate Buddhist activity in the provinces 
through the Young Men’s Buddhist 
Associations. 

The reorganisation of the Poya day 
Dhamma schools and the Dhamma school 
examinations conducted by the Y.M.B.A. 
will also be discussed. The All Ceylon 
Buddhist Congress will also discuss the 
general question of prohibition and the 
Government policy in regard to the sale 
of liquor. 

Meanwhile, Dr. W. Dahanayake, Minister 
for Home Affairs, has decided to fight the 
alcoholic habit, district by district. His 
Ministry is taking steps to establish 
temperance movements in districts with the 
help of the Police, the Departments of 
Wealth and Education and volunteers. 


PIRITH AT CHRISTIAN 
SCHOCL 


In order to produce useful citizens for 
the future prosperity of the country, school 
children should be imparted a complete 
education in a religious atmosphere. In 
that respect, Christ Church Balika Maha 
Vidyalaya, a girls’ school in Baddegama, 
south Ceylon, had set an example to other 
schools. 

This was said by the Ven. Pandit Gane- 
gama Saranankara Nayaka Thera, at an 
annual religious festival at the school. 
The festival was organised by the Buddhist 
Students Association under the patronage 
of Mrs. M. Karunaratne, principal of the 
school. 
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A whole night pirith ceremony and a dana 
to over 50 bhikkhus were the highlights 
of the occasion, The school was establis- 
hed by the first Caristian missionaries who 
came to Ceylon. 


RUINS OF BUDDHIST SHRINE 
UNEARTHED 


Excavation work carried out by the 
Archaeological Division of the Anuradha- 
pura Preservation Board in Ceylon has 
resuited in the unearthing of a part of a 
circular foundation measuring about 250 
feet in length and several columns of 
of bricks. 

This is believed to be part of a Buddhist 
shrine belonging to the first century B.C. 
The ancient shrine was covered with thick 
layers of earth. It is about two miles 
from Anuradhapura. 

Excavation work on the site began about 
ten months ago. According to the archaeo- 
logical authorities the ancient edifice 
represents an carly architectural pattern 
associated with vihara construction. 

The upper region of the vihara has 
virtually collapsed, leaving three columns 
of brick work at its highest point. But 
its foundation and a few columns of 
bricks at the base, measuring to a height 
of about 34 feet, are in an excellent state 
of preservation. 


WASHINGTON BUDDHIST 
VIHARA SOCIETY 


The Ven. Dickwella Piyananda Maha 
‘Thera, president of the Washington Budd- 
hist Vihara Society, recently went to 
Boston where he was to assist in establish- 
ing a new Buddhist centre. 

While residing in Boston he will continue 
as president of the Society and return to 
Washington at regular intervals to attend 
to matters of the Society. He will first 
return this month for the Society’s annual 
general meeting. 

With the absence of the Ven. Piyananda 
at the Vihara, the Theravada Sangha there 
is reduced to one—the Ven. Henepola 
Gunaratna Maha Thera. Another bhik- 
khu is expected to be sent by the Sasana 
Sevaka Society in Ceylon, which conducts 
the Washington Vihara. 


BUDDHIST SERVICE ATTRACTS 
1,000 SCOUTS 


The Seventh National Boy Scout Jam- 
iboree held at the Farragut State Park in 
Idaho, United States, attracted 35,000 
scouts and leaders. The Rev. Hogen 
Fujimoto of the Buddhist Churches of 
America, served as the Buddhist Chaplain 
at the Jamboree. 

The Jamboree Buddhist service attracted 
approximately 1,000 scouts. Buddhist 
‘boys from the mainland United States and 
Hawaii and many foreign boys were in 
attendance. 

A surprising number of non-Buddhist 
American scouts also attended because 
of personal interest. It was interesting to 
note that when incense offering was called 
for by the State representatives, many 
non-Buddhists stepped forward willingly 
‘to take part. 


BUDDHIST FESTIVAL IN 
BURMA 


Homage paying ceremonies, lighting 
of houses, monasteries, pagodas and 
streets, were the principal features of 
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Thadinkyut, which was celebrated in 
Burma on a grand scale, writes out Burma 
correspondent. 

The old spent a quiet day of meditation 
and contemplation. Some went to the 
pagodas and monasteries to observe the 
silas. Others performed alms-giving and 
other meritorious deeds. Pagodas and 
monasteries were crowded the whole day. 

Ceremonies for paying respects to elders 
and betters were seen everywhere, in homes 
and monasteries and schools. Gifts to 
elders were reverently handed over. The 
highlight of the festival was the lighting 
of houses and streets. 

In the evening, devotees thronged the 
Shedagon pagoda in Rangoon and other 
pagodas to offer lights, flowers, incense, 
water and gold leaves. Dana was offered 
to the monks. 

Buddhists celebrate Thadinkyut to mark 
the occasion of Lord Buddha’s descent 
to the abode of men from the celestical 
heights. of Tavatimsa. 


STEINBECK’S SON BECOMES 
A BUDDHIST 


Mr. John Steinbeck Jr.,son of the late 
famous American, Mr. John Steinbeck, has 
become a Buddhist. 

At the time his father was sending home 
reports from South Vietnam, Mr. John 
Steinbeck Jr. was serving there in the 
United States army. The famed American 
writer’s son saw the war as a soldier. 

He saw what was actually happening and 
how American democracy was _ being 
“‘defended’”’. He saw the war as a soldier 
and learned to hate it as a man, as an 
American, as a humanist. 

Later he went back to Saigon, but this 
time no longer wearing an American 
soldier’s uniform and certainly not carry- 
ing arms. He went with his Buddhist 
teacher from Saigon, Nguyen Tranh Nam, 
to the residence of President Thieu to hand 
in a petition demanding that an end be 
put to the war in Vietnam. 

The guards at the Presidential Palace 
turned them both away. Then they went 
to the American Embassy in Saigon. Its 
gates which were once open to Mr. John 
Steinbeck Jr, were banged in their faces. 

The son of the famous writer had 
become a Buddhist. Buddhism renounces 
violence. He was atoning not only for 
the actions of his countrymen, but even for 
his father’s Vietnam reports which were 
inseparably linked with the horror and 
violence he had known in Vietnam. 


Asian Development...... 
( Continued on from page 130 ) 


diligent. Ths is not correct. But dana 
impedes modernisation? Usually dona- 
tions of Theravada Buddhism are given 
only to the temple for its own. benefit 
and not for the benefit of the public. They 
should find out a constructive interpreta- 
tion of what donation really is. 

Regarding Mahayana and Theravada 
Buddhism, it was stated that they should 
have a new typeof Buddhism to cater for 
the demands of the world without the 
distinction of Mahayana and Theravada 
Buddhism, and hold an_ international 
Buddhist conference at which they could 
exchange opinions freely. 
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New Maha 


Nayaka of 


Malwatte Elected 


THE Ven. Madugalle Sri Sumana 

Siddhartha Dhammasiddhi Nay- 
aka Thera was elected on November 
24, the twenty third Maha 
Nayaka Thera of the Malwatte 
Chapter of the Siyam Nikaya, at the 
historic Poyage of the Malwatte 
Vihara in Kandy. 


In keeping with ancient tradition there 
were no other contestants. The election 
was unanimous. He succeeds the late 
Ven. Amunugama Rajaguru Sri Vipassi 
Maha Nayaka Thera. 

The new Maha Nayaka Thera is the 
most senior member of the Malwatte 
Chapter’s Karaka Sangha Sabha. He is 
in his 76th year and is a very active mem- 
ber of the Maha Sangha. He was born 
on September 10, 1893. 

The Ven. Dhammasiddhi Maha Nayaka 
Thera was educated at Trinity College, 
Kandy, and Dharmaraja College, Kandy. 
Later he joined Government service as 
a Record Keeper at the Matale Kachcheri. 

He remounced his lay life and entered 
the Order of the Sangha at the age of 
30 in 1923. In 1941 he was elected a 
member of the Karaka Sangha Sabha of 
the Malwatte Chapter. He ‘had the 
rare distinction of being admitted to the 
Higher Order (Upasampada) two weeks 
after his ordination. 

The office of Maha Nayaka Thera had 
been vacant for the past ten months. 
In the Assembly Hall facing a large gold- 
coated Buddha Rupa, the members of 
the Karaka Sangha Sabha met to elect the 
New Maha Nayaka Thera. The Ven. 
Sirimalwatte Ananda Anunayaka Thera 
presided over the meeting. 

After his election, describing the duties 
that would devolve on him, the new head 
of the Malwatte Chapter, the Ven. Dham- 
masiddhi said : ‘“‘Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown. I am aware of the res- 
ponsibilities and duties that confront the 
Chapter. 

“IT am grateful to the Chapter as a whole 
for having elected me unanimously as its 
head. I will do everything within my 
means, in consultation with the other 
members of the Sabha, for the betterment 
of all alike’. 

Later the entire Karaka Sangha Sabha 
of the Malwatte Chapter gathered at the 
“Poyage and offered felicitations and paid 
their respects to the new leader. 


Historic Rites 


Centuries old religious rites, traditions 
and procedure were observed when the 
Malwatte Chapter met to elect the new 
Maha Nayaka Thero. 

The office of Maha Nayaka of the Mal- 
watte Chapter had been vacant since 
February following the death of the 
Ven. Amunugama Sri Rajaguru Vipassi 
Maha Nayaka Thera. : 

When the Gediya, the gong in the Asse- 
mbly Hall, sounded at the appointed hour, 
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it was the signal for the members of the 
Chapter to take their places seated on the 
carpeted floor in the usual lotus posture in 
two rows, facing the massive sedent gold 
coated image of the Buddha in the Assem- 
bly Hall. 

After the election, the new Maha 
Nayaka proceeded to pay homage to the 
shrine facing the Assembly. 

Thereafter the members and Anuna- 
nayaka Theras paid their respects to the 
new head of the Chapter. 

One of the first acts of the Maha Nayaka 
on assuming office was to take charge of 
the golden key to the sacred Tooth Relic 
Chamber of the Dalada Maligawa. 

The election in January 1964 of the last 
Maha Nayaka Thero, the Ven. Amunu- 
gama Rajaguru Sri Vipassi was also 
unanimous. 

The Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mr. 
Dudley Senanayake, called on the new 
Maha Nayaka Thera at the Malwatte 
Vihara to pay his respects. The Prime 


Minister was the first layman to be blessed 
with seth pirith by the Maha Nayaka Thera. 

In consultation with the Prime Minister 
the Maha Nayaka Thera fixed the ceremon- 
ial presentation of the Act of Appointment 
by the Governor-General for December 
30. The venue will be the Audience 
Hall, Kandy. 

In keeping with centuries-old tradition, 
about 50 resident members of the Sangha 
of the Malwatte Vihara went in solemn 
procession to the Asgiriya Chapter at the 
Asgiriya Vihara in Kandy to announce 
that the 23rd Maha Nayaka Thera of the 
Malwatte Chapter had been unanimously 
chosen by the Electoral College of the 
Chapter. 

They should always remember that the 
Malwatte and Asgiriya Maha _  Viharas, 
as the premier Institutions of the Sasana 
in the country, were expected to guide the 
future of the Sasana and the spiritual and 
cultural well-being of the nation, said the 
Ven. Palipane Chandananda Thera, Secre- 
tary of the Asgiriya Chapter. 

He was addressing a delegation of 35 
members of the Maha Sangha of the 
Malwatte MahaVihara, which called at the 
Asgiriya Maha Vihara to announce that 
anew Maha Nayaka Theraof the Malwatta 
Chapter had been ceremoniously elected. 


Indian Buddhist Leader 
in Ceylon 


LL Buddhist shrines and sacred 
" ~places in India should be placed 
in the hands of the Buddhists, dec- 
lared Dr. P. T. Borale, leader of fifty 
million depressed class Indians who 
was in Ceylon last month on a 
pilgrimage and also to meet leading 
Buddhists. He was speaking at 
Vidyodaya Pirivena, Maligakanda, 
Colombo. 

Dr. Borale, the first Buddhist Mayor 
of Bombay, was conferred the honorary 
title of ‘‘Buddha Sasana Suri’ in recogni- 
tion of his services in the propagation of 
Buddhism to a teeming mass of Indians 
struggling to seek enlightenment through 
the Path of Buddhism. 

Dr. Borale, an eminent Indian lawyer 
and the principal of the Siddhartha Law 
College, Bombay, said that Indian Budd- 
hists considered Mihintale in Ceylon, 
where Buddhism was first preached by 
Arahant Mahinda, very sacred. 

Though Mihintale was situated across 
the Palk Strait which separated the Indian 
sub-continent by a span of twenty two 
miles of water, to the Indian Buddhists 
that holy place was as sacred as Sarnath 
where the Buddha delivered his first 
sermon, the Dhammachakkappavattana 
Sutta, after his enlightenment _ 

Dr. Borale, deplored the sad plight 
of Indian Buddhists numbering 3,256,036, 
because non-Buddhists controlled almost 
every sacred Buddhist shrine in India. 

This situation must end, Dr. Borale 
said. In Pataliputra, the splendid Ashoka- 


rama had been buried under the sands of 
time and so were the 84,000 viharas and 
dagobas built by Emperor Ashoka. All 
these sacred shrines should be excavated 
and restored. Their control and their 
maintenance should be vested in the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists which had a 
regional centrein India. 

He pointed out that the leader of India’s 
Buddhist renaissance, the late Dr. Baba- 
saheb Ambedkar, had lived only fifty three 
days asa Buddhist. He studied Buddhism 
and realised the salvation of mankind 
rested on the teachings of the Buddha, 
the greatest son India had ever produced. 
Witha following of five hundred thousand 
downtrodden discarded and _beseiged 
people, Dr. Ambedkar embraced 
Buddhism and created a renaissance of 
Buddhism in the twentieth century. 

Dr. Borale, a follower of Dr. Ambedkar, 
said his leader had entertained lofty ideals 
to emanicipate the fifty million depressed 
class people in India, Before he could 
realise his ideal he passed away. It had 
fallen on him, to carry forward the flame. 

In his endeavours to regain for Buddhists 
all things sacred and dear to them, he 
sought the assistance of the Ceylon Budd- 
hists. 

“We must create an awareness in the 
minds of Buddhists and non-Buddhists 
as well that what belongs to Buddhists 
should be given to Buddhists. All Budd- 
hists shrines in India, ancient and modern 
should be handed over by non-Buddhists to 
their real and legal owners” he added. 


( Continued on page 140) 
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Book Reviews 


WELCOME ADDITION TO 
ZEN LITERATURE 


THE FIELD OF ZEN: by Daisotz Tait- 
aro Suzuki. Edited with Foreword by 
Christmas Humphreys. The Buddhist 
Society, 58 Eceleston Square, London 
S WI, England. 21 sh. 


Tis collection of talks and 

contributions by the well-known 
interpreter of Zen Buddhism to the 
West, Dr. D. T. Suzuki, which 
appeared in The Middle Way, is a 
welcome addition to the literature 
on Zen. 

Mr. Christmas Humphreys, who 
is perhaps the outstanding exponent 
of Zen in the West today, now that 
Dr. Suzuki is no more, has been 
responsible for this collection, Dr. 
Suzuki died in Japan in 1966 at the 
age of 95. 

The publishers point out that this 
collection covers such a wide range 
and forms such a complete collec- 
tion in itself that it has been aptly 
calied The Field of Zen. 

Mr. Humphreys in his Foreword 
says that Zen Buddhism is one of the 
systems of mind development. Its 
teachings emphasise intuition rather 
than intelligence. Ch’an or Zen 
is said to have proved its worth in 
1,500 years of application in China 
and Japan. 

Zen Buddhism was introduced 
to the West chiefly by Dr. Suzuki, 
who has offered it in about 30 
publications in English. ‘“‘This living 
process has deeply penetrated the 
higher levels of Western thought, 
and thereby played a part in res- 
toring the balance of the Western 
mind”’, observes Mr. Humphreys. 
It is due to the untiring efforts of 
this ‘‘scholar, sage and beloved 
teacher that the present Western 
interest in Zen Buddhism has spread 
so widely, and the movement will 
for long be associated with his 
name’. 

As a result of this, “it may be 
that in the days to come the mind of 
the West will be less prone to place 
in closed compartments the inter- 
related functions of metaphysics 
and physics, mysticism and biology, 
psychology and religion, art and 
technology. Perhaps the religion 
of the future, in the sense of per- 
sonal attainment of direct experience 
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of Reality, the awareness of a 
total man in a total universe, is 
already born. If it grows to man- 
hood the name of one of its god- 
fathers should be warmly remem- 
bered, that of Daisetz Teitaro 
Suzuki’. 

The book deals with subjects such 
as the Buddha and Zen, the meaning 
of satori, the place of mondo in 
Zen, Maha Prajna and Maha Karuna, 
the breakthrough to Reality, Self 
and Zen, Shin and Zen, faith in Zen 
Buddhism and Zen meditation. 

The first chapter recalls the early 
memories of Dr. Suzuki. When he 
was about 15 years there was a 
missionary from the Orthodox 
Church in Kanazawa, who gave the 
boy a copy of a Japanese translation 
of Genesis. He read it but it 
seemed to make no sense at all. In 
the beginning there was God, it 
said, but why should God create 
the world? heasked. That puzzled 
him very much. 

His chain of reasoning later went 
on: “If God created us, who crea- 
ted God? Thatisa natural ques- 
tion, but when that question is 
asked our way is generally to say 
that God created himself... If 
God created the world and God 
is not created by anybody, God 
created himself, God is his own 
creator; in that case, what had God 
in his mind when he created the 
world? What is the purpose of 
this world?” 

The same year a friend of his was 
converted to Protestant Christianity. 
He wanted him to become a Christ- 
tian too and was urging him to be 
baptised. Hetold that he could not be 
baptised as he was puzzled by the 
question of why God should have 
created the world. He went to the 
missionary and asked him the same 
question. The missionary replied 
that everything must have a creator 
in order to come into existence. 

“‘Then who created God, I asked. 
God created himself, he replied. He 
is not a creature. This was not at 
all a satisfactory answer to me’. It 
was then that a new teacher came to 
his school and did his best to make 
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him interested in Zen too. “I 
could not understand much of it, 
but somehow it interested me so 
much that in order to find out more 
about it I decided to visit a Zen 
teacher’’. 

Zen Buddhism, says Dr. Suzuki, 
was born in China. ‘It is a com- 
bination of Chinese psychology and 
Indian philosophy and contains not 
only the great depths of Indian 
philosophy but also the most prac- 
tical way of domonstrating the highly 
abstract teachings of India.... It 
is the culmination of the develop- 
ment of Buddhism. If we do not 
study Zen, we miss something of 
Buddhism in its totality’. 

Various stages in the development 
of Zen and its teachings are discus- 
sed and explained. Referring to 
satori, for instance, Dr. Suzuki 
observes that the word Buddha 
comes from the root ‘‘budh’’, mea- 
ning enlightenment (bodhi). Budd- 
hism is therefore the doctrine of 
enlightenment. To understand — it 
we must become enlightened our- 
selves. What the Buddha teaches 
is the realisation of bodhi, which is 
satori. Satori is the centre of all 
Buddhist teachings. 

“To get satori, all things which 
crowd into our daily-life conscious- 
ness must be wiped off clean. This 
is the function of samadhi, which 
Indian philosophers emphasise so 
much’. When you realise  satori 
you understand all things and are 
at peace with the world as well as 
with yourself. 

Zen mondo, which literally means 
question and answer, is similarly 
explained. A mondo differs from a 
dialogue. It is short, abrupt and 
not at allserial. It is what logically 
follows from the nature of Zen 
experience. Zen is not a philoso- 
phy. It is directly or immediately 
pointing to the mind. 

Zen is not logic nor is it given up 
to metaphysical discourse. That is 
‘why mondo is the characteristic of 
Zen. ‘‘Zen demands that we have 
a certain experience of awareness 
as we go on living, for this aware- 
ness is what makes us humans 
qualitatively different from all other 
forms of living beings’’. 

There are two approaches to the 
understanding of Zen Buddhism, 
according to Dr. Suzuki. One is 
analytic and the other synthetic. 
The first was followed by the earlier 
Buddhists and the second developed 
later. The analytic method was 
applied to our consciousness or 
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mind. The analytical method ended 
in negation; there is no self, there is 
nothing permanent, everythingissub- 
ject to becoming and, therefore, 
there is nothing final to which we 
can cling. We have nothing for 
which to crave. 

“By the synthetic method all that 
we have killed, discussed and redu- 
ced to mere lifelessness is resuscita- 
ted and resurrected. Analysis has 
turned the living object into a 
corpse; the corpse must be. revived 
and the resurrectionis brought about 
by synthesis. This is the great 
affirmation, the ultimate affirma- 


tion. To say there is no ego, 
there is no Atman —this is not 
enough. We must go one step 
beyond and say there is Atman, 
but this Atman is not on the plane 
of the relative but on the plane of 
the absolute’. 

The principal aspects of Zen are 
presented in this book which is 
expected, according to Mr. Hum- 
phreys, to restore the balance of the 
Western mind which has been lost 
for the time being. The book is 
also illustrated. 


A. de S. 


Essence of the Buddha’s 
Teaching 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BUDDHISM: 
by Ven. Nyanatiloka, Bauddha Sahitya 
Sabha, Colombo 2. Ceylon 


HIS book contains four chapters 

consisting of four lectures deliv- 
ered by the author on different 
occasions at different places. The first 
“Essence of Buddhism” is an intr- 
oduction to the subject of Buddhism 
and therefore treats the subject 
in a general but clear manner, 
stressing the salient characteristics 
of the doctrine. 

The Buddha’s moral law, says the 
author, is summed up in the Four 
Noble Truths: The Universality of 
suffering, its origin, its extinction 
and the way leading to its extinction. 
He points out that suffering origi- 
nates from avijja (ignorance) and 
tanha (craving) and also remarks 
that nothing in the world comes into 
existence without a cause; that our 
destiny is due partly to causes in 
this present existence itself as well 
as in previous existences. Our 
future destiny similarly depends on 
causes in the present and past 
existences. 

The way to the extinction of 
suffering, as all Buddhists know, is 
the Noble Eightfold Path —the 
path of Right Speech, Right Action, 
Right Livelihood, Right Effort, 
Right Mindfulness, Right Concen- 
tration, Right Thought and Righ- 
Understanding. This path is also 
classified into the three-fold division 
of Sila (morality), Samadhi (mental 
concentration) and Panna (wisdom). 

The Ven. Nyanatiloka emphasises 
over and over again the doctrine of 


phenomenality which characterises 
the Buddha’s teaching: that exis- 
tence is nothing but a process of 
changing physical and mental pheno- 
mena, that the personality is nothing 
but a group of aggregates in a 
continual state of flux —the five 
khandas — corporeality, feelings, 
perceptions, mental formations and 
states of consciousness. ‘And so 
this ceaseless changing process goes 
on for thousands, yea, aeons of 
years. An eternally surging sea 
of feelings, perceptions, volitions 
and states of consciousness. Such 
is Samsara, the world of arising and 
passing away, of growing and decay- 
ing, a world of sorrow, misery, 
lamentation and despair.” 

Explaining the Buddhist doctrine 
of rebirth the author succinctly 
states that it is the law of causality 
extended to the moral and mental 
domain. 

According to Buddhism, the cause 
for the present life process is craving 
for life in the preceding existence. 

The Ven. Nyanatiloka draws one’s 
attention to the absolute soberness 
of Buddhism. The teaching of the 
Buddha requires no belief in tradi- 
tions or in any particular historical 
events but it appeals solely to the 
understanding of individuals. With- 
out genuine understanding or Right 
Understanding there can be no 
progress along the Noble Eightfold 
Path of deliverance. The Buddha 
has stated that the mere reliance 
upon rites and rituals constitutes 
a mighty obstacle to inner progress. 
Blind belief leads to mental stagna- 
tion and fanaticism. The teaching 
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avoids the two extremes of sensual 
enjoyment and self mortification. 
There is no coercion, not even 
within the monastic community. 

The second chapter ““Karma and 
Rebirth” goes into greater detail 
in the exposition of the doctrine. 
The author explains that the con- 
ditions constituting an individual’s 
destiny come into existence due to a 
cause and due to the presence of a 
number of necessary conditions. 

“According to Buddhism’, the 
Ven. Nyanatiloka says, “‘there are 
three factors necessary for the re- 
birth of a human being... the 
female ovum, the male sperm and 
the karma-energy...thus through 
the impinging of the karma-energies 
on ovum and sperm, there appears 
just as a precipitate, the so-called 
primary cell.” 

There is no transmigration of 
anything in this process. It is 
likened to the air vibrations caused 
through speech. When a person 
hears a sound there is no actual 
transmission of a sound as such but a 
mere vibration of air which, when 
it impinges on the acoustic organ, 
produces the subjective sensation 
of sound. The karma-energy is 
like this energy causing the air 
vibration. 

The Ven. Nyanatiloka thinks that 
the law of rebirth can be compre- 
hended best by the Buddhist explana- 
tion of the subsconscious life-stream, 
the Bhavanaga-sota. This is iden- 
tical with what the modern psycholo- 
gists such as Jung call the uncons- 
cious and in it are stored all impres- 
sions and experiences. 

The third chapter deals with the 
doctrine of Paticca-Samupada or 
Dependent Origination. The Ven. 
Nyanatiloka calls this doctrine the 
profoundest of all Buddhist doctrines 
It is the explanation of the condi- 
tional arising of all those mental 
and physical phenomena constitu- 
tingthe human being. This doctrine, 
the author says, shows the causes and 
conditions of all the suffering in the 
world and how through the removal 
of these conditions and causes, 
suffering will also cease. 

The Paticca— Samupada is an 
elaboration on the second and third 
Noble Truths, that of the origin and 
extinction of suffering. 

The last chapter, ‘Mental Cul- 
ture”, I found extremely engrossing. 
In it is found a very lucid exposition 
of the theoretical knowledge and 
scientific explanations found in the 
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Visuddhi Magga regarding the gra- 
dual mental development on the 
path to the attainment of Insight. 

This mental development is two- 
fold. The first stage is the develop- 
ment of Samadhi and Samatha 
or concentration and tranquility. 
The second stage is the development 
of Panna or Vipassana — wisdom 
and insight. 

The object of the concentration 
or Samadhi exercises is the attain- 
ment of an unshakeable tranquility 
and purity of mind which is the 
foundation of Insight — which leads 
to deliverance from Samsara. 

Mentaltranquility is the unshake- 
able state of mind gained through 
persevering training in mental con- 
centration. 

There are many exercises for the 
attainment of concentration and 
tranquility. The Visuddhi Magga 
enumerates 40 concentration exer- 
cises, which it minutely explains. 
The author explains in detail a few. 

The understanding of impersona- 
lity and conditionedness of existence 
is indispensable to the correct under- 
standing of the Four Noble Truths, 
the author says, and it is with this 
end in view that the Buddha has 
shown his method of mental culture. 


Suvimalee Gunaratna 
(Ceylon) 


Indian Buddhist Leader... 


(Continued from page 137) 


Sopara, where the sacred relics dating 
back to the time of the Buddha had been 
found should be restored, and all relics 
excavated from Sopara now “imprisoned” 
in the Royal Asiatic Library. Bombay, 
should be returned to the Buddhists not 
only for preservation for posterity, but 
also for veneration now and for ever. 

Sri Lanka, he said, had rendered the 
greatest service to Buddhism by preserving 
the Buddha Dhamma and the holy Tripi- 
taka which was committed to writing on 
ola leaves. It was as significant as the 
birth of the Buddha in India. In every 
sense Sri Lanka was the repository of the 
Buddha’s teachings in its pure and pristine 
form. 

Dr. Borale said he would conduct his 
Dhammaduta Mission from Mihintale 
where Arhant Mahinda — son of India — 
preached the Chulahatthipadopama sutta. 
Dr. Borale would pay his homage to 
the Mihintale Chetiya with the offering 
of 2513 ococonut oil lamps and pray that 
India once again become a Buddhist 
country. 

Dr. Borale spent the Poya day in medita- 
tion and prayer at Mihintale. 

The Ven. Kalukondayawe Sri Panna- 
sekera Maha Nayaka Thera principal of the 
Vidyodaya Pirivena, in conferring the litle 
of “Buddha Sasana Suri” on Dr. Borale 


said that the great institution, Vidyodaya, 
was established 96 years ago by the illus- 
trious sage, the late Ven. Hikkaduwe Sri 
Sumangala Nayaka Thera. The aim of the 
prelate was the advancement of the study 
of various languages. 

Many thousands of students from the 
East and the West and specially from India 
had passed through the portals of Vidyo- 
daya. 

Vidyodaya was highly aware of the 
fame of Dr. Borale as a distinguished law- 
yer andeducationist of great eminence and 
above all a highly respected Buddhist 
leader of India. 

Dr. Borale offered Sanghika Dana to 
the Maha Sangha led by the Maha Nayaka 
Thera. 

Dr. Borale arrived in Ceylon on Novem- 
ber 22. He spent five days in the Island. 

Dr. Borale visited Anuradhapura, Polon- 
naruwa, Sigiriya, Dambulla, and the 
Dalada Maligawa in Kandy, where he 
offered flowers and a Buddha pooja and 
and paid his respects to the Holy Tooth 
Relic of the Buddha. 

He met. leaders of Buddhist organisa- 
tions at a discussion on the state of Budd- 
hism in India at the Buddhist Congress hall 
in Colombo. 

Dr. Borale now leads the Depressed 
Class movement in succession to the late 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 
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Dr. Borale called on the Governor 
General of Ceylon, Mr. W. Gopallawa, and 
conveyed the felicitations of the Indian 
Buddhists to him. He told Mr. Gopallawa 
that the Indians considered Ceylon as the 
second home of Buddhism though India 
had produced the Buddha. 

People of India had to look up to Ceylon, 
he said, to study the teaching of the 
Buddha. It was the duty of Buddhists 
in Ceylon to quench the thirst for the 
Dhamma of the Indian people. He 
sought the blessings of the Governor 
General to re-establish Buddhism in India. 

Dr. Borale also discussed with the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Vidyodaya University, 
Dr. D. E. Hettiarachi, the problems of 
Buddhist students in India with particular 
reference to the need for the study of Pali 
and Sinhala. 

Speaking at the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress hall in Colombo, Dr. Borale 
said that his tour in Ceylon had been 
sponsored by the Ceylon Regional Centre 
of the World Fellowship of Buddhists. 
He called on the Buddhists in Ceylon 
to help India to learn the Dhamma. 

He said that the first thing that should be 
done was to build a statue of King Deva- 
nampiyatissa at Mihintale, near Anura- 
dhapura, to commemorate the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism to Ceylon. The next, 
he said, was that Ceylon Buddhists should 
donate a statue of Emperor Asoka to be 
placed at the Gateway to India. 

In India, there were 1,801,823 Buddhists 
up to October 1956. Due to the efforts 
of Buddhist organisations that number had 
increased to 3,236,036 by 1961. 

Frailis this body, a nest of disease, and 
perishable. This putrid mass breaks up. 
Death is the end of life. 


A man defiles himself through his own 
evil actions; he purifies himself by avoid- 
ingevil. Purity and impurity depend on 
oneself. No one can purify another. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 


By T. H. Perera 
(Ceylon) 


SINCE the time man emerged from 

his subterranean hole and stepped 
on the path leading to civilisation, 
the more inquisitive among men 
began to speculate on _ external 
nature, and, also, to meddle in 
cosmological curiosity. All this 
resulted in the creation of a multi- 
plicity of gods on whose caprice 
primitive man thought depended 
his welfare or misfortune. 

With the dawn of civilised society 
the gods of the primitive people 
faded out and a unitary source of 
power, the Concept of a First Cause, 
gripped the imagination of civilised 
man. In Greece, Aristotle called 
it the Prime-Mover-Unmoved, the 
Hebrews hailed it as a Personal 
God and in India, the home of 
diverse religious concepts, Brahman 
came to be installed as the source 
and embodiment of truth, wisdom 
and happiness, to whom the Upa- 
nishads offer this most fervent 
prayer: 

“From the unreal lead me to the real; 


From darkness lead me to light; 
From death lead me to deathlessness’’. 


It was because of the sense of 
suffering or pain that man experien- 
ced in life, religious teachers prop- 
ounded various theories to escape 
from suffering, seek reunion with 
Brahma or God and enjoy eternal 
happiness. These theories could be 
reduced to two categories, namely: 

1. The belief existed that the 
soul was an eternal thing bestowed 
upon man by his Creator and that 
it should be satisfied by means of 
sensual pleasures. Those who believed 
this enjoyed to the full the five kinds 
of sensual pleasures. 

2. The second category held the 
view that the soul being a divine gift 
was eternal and it should not be 
contaminated by sensual delights. 


Hence those who believed thus prac- 
tised all manner of self-torture to 
obtain self- “purification. 

The ascetic Siddhattha Gotama 
(the Buddha-to-be) tested both these 
beliefs on the touchstone of personal 
experience and found that neither of 
them led to genuine mental health 
to see things as they truly are. 
Having divested himself of both 
these obstructive tangles, he decided 
to go in search of the Truth (Dukkha) 


POYA DAYS IN 


DECEMBER 
December 1 Monday 
December 8 Monday 
December 16 Tuesday 
December 23 Tuesday 
December 30 Tuesday 


alone, unaided and unguided! He 
steered a Middle of the Way course 
between Self-Indulgence on the one 
hand, and Self-Mortification on the 
other hand to arrive at his Noble 
Quest. 

On that Vesak full moon morning 
with mind fuiiy illumined he saw 
Suffering as it really was; he saw its 
Origin; he saw its Cessation; he 
saw the path leading to its Cessation. 
It was only when he saw those 
Four Noble Truths in their twelve- 
fold way of understanding that he 
acknowledged he was the Supremely 
Enlightened One. Simultaneously 
there arose in his mind the knowledge 
and insight: ““This is my last birth, 
and now there is no existence again’”’. 

It will be necessary to put in a 
word in regard to the word Truth 
as found in the Commentary. The 
Pali word for Truth is sacca which 
means that which exists, to be there, 
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or to have reality. Truth is one, 
is indivisible and cannot change. 
Hence, it is divorced from specula- 
tion, from superstition, from reve- 
lation and from specious reasoning. 
It transcends hide-bound tradition, 
repetitious rites and dead dogma. 
Truth has its origin in an utterly 
purified and luminous mind. 

Truth is beyond logic: it is visible, 
to the wise and can be verified by 
experience. Because Truth has its 
source in an utterly purified mind 
freed from all passions it is called 
Noble, the Pali word is arya.’ A 
Buddha discovers Truth hence he is 
the greatest Arya. The Buddha 
Gotama discovered the Noble Truth 
of Dukkha (suffering). He did not 
stop here. He discovered the Origin 
of Dukkha. He discovered the 
Cessation of Dukkha. He discover- 
ed the Path leading to the Cessation 
of Dukkha. These are called the 
Four Noble Truths, the raison d’etre 
of the Buddha-Dhamma. 

The multi-meaning Pali word 
Dukkha requires clarification at this 
point. Those conversant with Pali 
understand it in relation to the 
context. It is not our intention 
here to find fault with our good 
friends who rush in to criticize the 
Buddha and his teaching on the 
ground of “suffering” where even 
their angels fear to tread. The trans- 
lation into English of Dukkha as 
suffering, sorrow, misery or ill 
cannot convey the intrinsic idea 
which the Buddha hadin mind when, 
at the moment of Enlightenment, 
he said: ‘“‘Here, verily, is Dukkha,” 
or later: ‘‘in short, the fivefold 
group of Grasping is Dukkha’” or 
the oft-repeated statement: “‘Now, 
as before one thing only does the 
Tathagata teach Dukkha and the 
cessation of Dukkha’’. On this we 
shall discuss at a later stage. Hence- 
forth we shall use the word Dukkha 
and not suffering or any other 
allied English word. 

However, we shall have no objec- 
tion to the use of the word suffering 
when used in a conventional sense 
to mean ordinary suffering. In the 
Noble Truth of Dukkha, the Buddha 
lists the following: birth, ageing, 
sickness, death, sorrow and lamen- 
tation, pain, grief and despair, asso- 
ciation with the unloved, disassocia- 
tion from the loved, not to get what 
one wants, all these as Dukkha. 
These are variations of physical and 
mental suffering which can be consi- 
dered as ordinary suffering. 
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Then, again, consider a happy 
feeling or a happy condition in one’s 
life. It does not stay long or for ever 
as a happy feeling or a happy condi- 
tion. It changes sooner or later 
resulting in an unhappy feeling or 
unhappy condition. This is Dukkha 
(suffering) as change. 


First Address 


Two months after Supreme 
Enlightenment, the Buddha visited 
his erstwhile friends at ascetism 
who were staying in the Deer Park at 
Isipatana. It was here that the 
Buddha delivered his inaugural 
address with which he set rolling 
the Wheel of Truth. He began 
with these words: ‘‘Bhikkhus, these 
two extremes ought not to be cul- 
tivated by one gone forth from the 
home-life’. The Buddha-Dhamma 
stands on the solid foundation of 
personal experience reinforced with 
rational understanding, or the un- 
derstanding of things as they really 
are. 

It is this knowledge which the 
Buddha employed in the solution of 
all problems. He saw Self-Indul- 
gence as base, vulgar, worldly, ignoble 
and profitless. With the sole ex- 
ception of confirmed  sensualists, 
every right-thinking person will agree 
with us that the so-called pleasures 
merely stimulate the senses, and, in 
their wake result in fatigue, exhaus- 
tion, depression and complete un- 
happiness till the senses in deep 
stupor return to normal. The 
striking peculiarity of the sense- 
addict is that at the moment of 
normality he forgets the previous 
reactions and starts the satisfaction 
of the senses afresh. This is a 
contributory cause leading to mental 
trauma. To the Buddha, sensuality 
did not lead to peace, to wisdom, to 
Enlightenment and to Nibbana. 

It will be noticed with regard to 
the other extreme of Self-Mortifi- 
cation that the Buddha omitted the 
words base, vulgar and worldly. 
He used the words painful, ignoble 
and profitless. Why? Those who 
indulged in self-torture were holy 
men who had left home for the home- 
less. The Buddha himself experi- 
enced the most painful types of 
self-torture and found that they did 
not do him any good. Instead of 
the cessation of sufering, they increas- 
ed to the point of collapsing from 
physicalexhaustion. Thus, he asked 
the bhikkhus to avoid self-torture 
for the simple reason that it did not 


lead to the goal of recluseship. 

The Buddha began to expound 
on the sole way to gain Deliverance. 
The Buddha speaks: ‘‘The Middle 
Way discovered by the Tathagata 
avoids both these extremes: it gives. 
vision, it gives knowledge, and it 
leads to peace, to direct acquaintance, 
to discovery, to Nibbana’. The 
Middle Way is the Noble Eightfold 
Path, Buddhists are quite conversant 
with the eight factors of the Path,. 
therefore, we propose not to comm- 
ent on them. However, the triple- 
training—a gradual training in three 
stages —which the Buddha crystallised 
out of the eight factors, demands 
of us a brief explanation for the 
satisfying reason that it is by a syste- 
matic and sustained application of 
this training at every moment of 
one’s life that the consummation 
of the Walk to the Supreme is 
possible. 

The three stages of the training 
are: Morality, Concentration and 
Wisdom. Morality trains the body 
to achieve purity of bodily actions. 
of speech, deed and living. The 
factors of the Path involved in this. 
training are: Right Speech, Right 
Action and Right Livelihood. Con- 
centration is for the purpose of supp- 
ressing defilements that lie dormant 
in the human mind with a view to 
gain one-pointedness of mind in 
order that one may be able to hold 
on firmly and securely on one object 
and exclude all other objects that 
present themselves before him. 

Thus with mind detached from 
unwholesome things and_ sensual 
desires, the meditator gains the four 
Absorptions (jhanas). Based on the 
jhanas the meditator develops his 
mind further to gain Insight-Wisdom, 
a highly concentrated mental energy. 
It is Insight-Wisdom that brings to 
light the real nature of all phenomena, 
one’s own, of the external world, 
in short the entire universe, namely 
the universality of impermanence, 
of imperfectness and impersonality 
of conditioned things. 

Furthermore, Insight-Wisdom 
elevates the consciousness of the 
worldling from the world of the 
senses to the extra-sensory, extra- 
worldly sphere. He is now an 
Aryan on the path of Deliverance, 
and finally it is Insight-Wisdom that 
completely destroys the latent defile- 
ments, which ipso facto confers on 
the Aryan, Sainthood. With the 
crossing of the Floods, a metapho- 
rical phrase for the elimination of 
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the Corruptions (asava) which in- 
fluence beings in the three worlds 
of existence, ranging from the Brah- 
ma world, and with respect to the 
mind-flux to Maturity Knowledge 
the Saint comprehends: “‘Destroyed 
is the process of Becoming, what 
ought to be done has been done, 
there shall be no more of being such 
and such.” 

We should have mentioned the 
factors of the Path that constitute 
Concentration. They are : Right 
Effort, Right Mindfulness and Right 
Concentration. Those that make 
up Insight-Wisdom are _ Right 
Understanding and Right Thought. 
A question may arise as to why 
Right Understanding and Right 
Thought, which stand as the first 
and second factors of the practical 
path, are bracketted together as the 
final stage of the training. 

An intellectual reconnaissance, as 
it were, of the field of Dukkha is 
very necessary before setting out 
on this great human adventure. A 
settled purpose to achieve the goal 
of recluseship must punctuate, must 
predominate the thoughts of the 
person gone forth from home to 
homelessness, thoughts of renunci- 
ation, of good-will and of non-viole- 
nce, hence, they stand first. They 
stand last for the final flowering of 
the mind into Deliverance. 

We promised earlier to discuss 
briefly : in short the fivefold Grasping 
Group is Dukkha, in other words 
Dukkha as the conditioned state. 
First of all what is a Group ? The 
Pali word for Group is khanda. 
Another word is Aggregate. The 
five Groups are: the Group of 
Form, the Group of Sensation, the 
Group of Perception, the Group of 
Mental Tendencies and the Group 
of Consciousness. All that is said 
to arise is contained in these five 
Groups. They are the objects of 
Grasping. 

The Pali word for Grasping is 
upadana. Another word is Clinging. 
Grasping is the intensified form 
of Craving. Grasping is the condi- 
tion sine quo non for Becoming. Thus 
Craving and Grasping are mutually 
co-operative. According to Majj- 
hima’s, 109, the Grasping is neither 
the same as the five Groups which 
are its objects, nor is it something 
apart from them. Hence, they are 
coupled together as: the Grasping 
Group of Form, the Grasping Group 
of Sensation, the Grasping Group 
of Perception, the Grasping Group 
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of Mental Tendencies and the Gras- 
ping Group of Consciousness. 

The Buddha employed his unri- 
valled analytical knowledge, know- 
ledge born of Insight-Wisdom and 
analysed each of the above Grasping 
Groups as far as analysis permits and 
found: 

1. Each group is imperman- 
ent, (2) each group is in a state of 
flux of momentary arising and 
passing away, (3) one thing disapp- 
ears conditioning the appearance 
of the next in a series of cause 
and effect, (4) there is nothing 
behind them to be called a perman- 
ent abiding entity as a self or soul 
and (5) there is no other “‘being”’ 
or “J standing behind these 
groups who experiences Dhukka. 
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It would be worthwhile to know 
what the Buddha meant by the 
word Dukkha. It is made up of two 
parts: du meaning base or contemp- 
tible and kha meaning empty, void 
and insubstantial. Dukkha, therefore 
means that which is contemptible 
void and insubstantial. Buddhist 
life in its entirety is suffering. It is 
suffering wherever it manifests from 
the highest Brahma realm to the 
lowest hell; as against this theists 
say that there is suffering in life. 
A Hebrew prophet said “‘Man is 
born to Suffer’. Do please give 
some thought to the Buddha-analy- 
sis of the so-called being given above. 
This is the Noble Truth of Dukkha, 
Dukkha as the conditioned state. It 
is only by getting out from the Stream 
of life (santati) that Dukkha ends. 

The Buddha speaks: “Truly it is 
that Craving which gives rise to 
fresh becoming, and conjoined with 
pleasure and lust finds gratification 
now here, now there.” It is of three 
kinds: sensual craving, craving for 
existence and craving for self- anni- 


hilation. The aching craze to live 
is induced by the craving for sensual 
gratification, which in itself being 
transient, has to be repeated again 
and again. The replenishing of 
sensual desires is done through the 
sense-bases: the eye, the ear, the 
nose, the tongue, the body and the 
mind. Each of these obtains its 
nutriment from the objective sense- 
fields, namely: visual sights, sounds, 
smells, tastes, bodily impressions, 
and mind objects. These sensual 
pleasures vary from the grossest 
to the most refined mental pleasures. 
The intensity of the Craving-Instinct 
is clearly visible at the moment 
of Death when the dying individual 
clings convulsively to life. Science 
speaks of a biological evolution, 
whereas the Buddha speaks of a ‘way 
up’ and a ‘‘way down”. All that 
matters, according to the Buddha is 
one’s consciousness. All our actions 
have their origin here. A good 
thought produces good action and 
a bad thought results in a_ bad 
action. (vide: Dhammapada). Be- 
coming is determined according to 
the context and value of one’s 
actions. Thus there is a ‘“‘way up” 
and a “way down”. 

The Buddha speaks: ‘Monks, 
it is the complete fading away and 
extinction of Craving, its forsaking 
and giving up, the liberation and 
detachment from it.” This Noble 
Truth of the Cessation of Dukkha the 
Buddha introduced with these words. 
Sentient Life is motivated by Craving 
the most powerful cosmic energy. 
In its intensified form it is called 
Grasping, which conditions Beco- 
ming or the Life Process. The Life 
Process of being born and dying with 
its inherent Dukkhais called Samsara. 
The sole purpose of the Life Process is 
the gratification of Craving for 
sentient life here or elsewhere. All 
the energy the worldling expends, 
physical as wellas mental, is to obtain 
the wherewithal for this purpose. 

We pointed out earlier the 
so-called being is a conglomeration 
of the fivefold Group and that 
each component of this Group is 
empty, void and insubstantial. But 
the deluded worldling, who asserts 
“Tam,” thinks: “I am the master 
over my body.” “I am the master 
over my feelings.” “I am the master 
over my perceptions”. “I am the 
master over my mental tendencies’. 
‘Yam the master over my mind”. 
Thus thinking Craving arises in him 


( Continued on page 93-) 
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Momentary Concentration: 
Reply to Rebuttal I—VI 


By Kheminda Thera 
( Ceylon ) 


The Ven. Sayadaw, ignoring the 
Venerable Ananda Thera’s state- 
ment, refers to the Venerable Sari- 
putta Thera’s statement in these 
words : ‘Again, to show that the 
four foundations of mindfulness 
should be developed after the aban- 
donment of the hindrances, the Ven. 
Kheminda quotes a paragraph from 
the Nalanda Sutta. But the tea- 
chings of this Sutta deal with the 
order of progress followed by those 
who have to cover the whole range 
of development for reaching the 
highest stage of Buddhahood. That 
is why it contains a specific practice, 
“‘after the abandonment of the hin- 
drances,” “‘in accordance with that 
of Samathayanika’”. And waxing 
rather eloquent he immediately con- 
tinues: ““The readers must have 
understood that every Buddha is 
tevijja samathayanika and that there 
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are no suddhavipassanayanika Bud- 
dhas, no sukkhavipassaka Buddhas, 
and no Buddha bereft of abhinnas 
(special knowledges)’’, and so on. 

In so doing the Ven. Sayadaw 
has blacked out the statement of 
the Venerable Ananda Thera in the 
Uitiya Sutta because it is too incon- 
venient to his theory. Further, he 
has tried to mislead the reader 
(i) by taking the identical statement 
of the Venerable Sariputta Thera 
in the Nalanda Sutta in regard to the 
Sammasambuddhas, out of the con- 
text in which I discussed it, and 
(ii) by conducting him on a tour of 
distraction by enlarging upon the 
“‘special knowledges” of the Bud- 
dhas, for I was not discussing them 
atall. Iwas discussing those attain- 
ments which are common to ail 
who attain Nibbana irrespective of 
whether they are Samasambuddhas 
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who are at one end of the scale of 
attainment, and the sukkhavipassaka 
arahants who are at the other end 
of the scale, or any and all of the 
other kinds of arahants who come 
in between them. 

58. And when he says: That 
is why it (Nalanda Sutta) contains a 
specific practice ‘‘after the abandon- 
ment of the hindrances,” in accor- 
dance with that of samathayanika, 
he brushes aside the identical state- 
ment of the Venerable Ananda 
Thera I quoted from the Uttiya 
Sutta of the Upasaka Vagga of the 
Anguttara Nikaya where‘“‘all (sabbe)” 
determines definitively in the clearest 
manner possible three basic require- 
ments for all aspirants to Nibbana. 
They are : firstly, the abandonment 
of the five hindrances; secondly, the 
development of the four founda- 
tions of mindfulness; and thirdly, 
the development of the seven factors 
of wisdom. 

The Ven. Sayadaw has blacked out 
this authoritative statement of the 
Venerable Ananda Thera and, with 
the tour of distraction he organised, 
has tried to mislead the reader in 
regard to the Venerable Sariputta 
Thera’s indentical statement. And 
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the highlight of this tour consists 
of the distortion of facts regarding 
my rendering of the Blessed One’s 
approval of this stetement of the 
Venerable Sariputta Thera. 

Thus, in this process (i) of 
blacking out of the Venerable 
Ananda Thera’s statement, and (ii) 
of conducting a tour of distraction 
culminating in the distortion of facts, 
the Ven. Sayadaw has nullified the 
certificate of good conduct he has 
issued to himself in his ‘Answer 
to No. 2 (a)” above; and has stum- 
bled into a hole of his own making 
to boot. This he has done by (A) 
accepting the statement of the Vene- 
rable Sariputta Thera regarding the 
necessity of ‘“‘the abandonment of 
the hindrances” with regard to the 
Sammasambuddhas which, however, 
he has qualified with the words ‘“‘a 
specific practice in accordance with 
that of samathayanika’’, and so on; 
and (B) by rejecting at the same 
time the identical statement of the 
Venerable Ananda Thera in regard 
to each and every aspirant to Nib- 
bana, regardless of being a samatha- 
yanika or a vipassanayanika. 

The abandonment of the hindran- 
neces, far from being “a specific 
practice” of the Buddhas, is a 
practice common to “all who have 
gone out, are going out, or will go 
out (to Nibbana)”. 

59. In this situation the Ven. 
Sayadaw himself must make the 
effort to get out of his self-made 
hole, firstly by realising that for the 
maintenance of the edifice he has 
built on sand, blackouts and smoke- 
screens are of no avail; secondly, by 
abandoning that crumbling edifice 
and building on the surer founda- 
tions of the basic requirements as 
annunciated, for instance, by the 
Venerable Ananda Thera in the 

'Uttiya Sutta of the Anguttara 
Nikaya. 

In such an effort the Ven. Sayadaw 
has the fullest sympathy of all 
lovers of the Dhamma, for his posi- 
tion is a difficult one. 

(B) Returning to (x) above;. The 
Ven. Sayadaw is one who advocates 
the suddhavipassanayanika method, 
Therefore in developing satipatthana, 
he will be eschewing samathayanika 
practices and cleaving those of 
vipassana only. And we have seen 
that the proximate cause of vipas- 
sana is the thoroughly mastered 
eight attainments, which means 
jhana-attainment. Also being the 
proximate cause of vipassana, this 
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jhana-attainment must precede vipas- 
sana- development. How, then, can 
the Ven. Sayadaw, cleaving as he 
does to vipassana of the satipatthana, 
hope todevelop that vipassana direct- 
ly after the development of virtue 
(sila), omitting the prior abandon- 
ment of the five hindrances by way 
of jhana, when this very abandon- 
ment of the five hindrances is the 
proximate cause of that vipassana 
he is intent on developing? 

The snag in this position of the 
Ven. Sayadaw’s statement is this: 
(i) He agrees with me saying (a) ‘“‘The 
five hindrances are the weakeners of 
wisdom and so vipassana insight is 
possible only when they are aban- 
doned. This is in accord with the 
instruction of the Mahapadesa Sutta, 
and must be accepted without any 
reservation.”” This piece of sound 
advice is apparently meant for 
others and not for himself, for three 
paragraphs later he goes back on 
this statement saying : (b) “Con- 
sidering that in these discourses the 
Buddha did not say that the disciples 
must develop concentration after 
establishing themselves in virtue, 
it is obvious that the hindrances can 
be abandoned while developing 
vipassana without samatha. When 
the hindrances are abandoned, Puri- 
fication of Mind is surely attained’’. 
This shows how inconsistent and 
unreliable his statements are. Chop- 
ping and changing like the wind, 
what confidence can one have in 
his exposition of the Dhamma? 
I have discussed fully the discourses 
referred to by him here in sections 
39-43. 

The last sentence of the Ven. 
Sayadaw’s statement at (b) above 
is : ‘‘When the hindrances are 
abandoned, Purification of Mind is 
surely attained”. Here the Ven. 
Sayadaw gives the newest definition 
of Purification of Mind. Earlier, 
as pointed out by me in the June 
1967 issue of World Buddhism, the 
Ven. Mahasi Sayadaw defined Puri- 
fication of Mind thus: “At that 
time (i.e., while noting abdominal 
movements etc.) there arises in 
uninterrupted succession, ‘the con- 
centration of mind lasting for a 
moment’, directed to each object 
noticed. This is called Purification 
of Mind’’. In this extract the bracke- 
ted words are mine. But the defi- 
nition given in the Visuddhimagga, 
the Sumangalavilasini, and the Sad- 
dhammappakasini are different and 
have been discussed in sections 


47, 48, 50 and earlier on many other 
occasions. According to these 
authorities, it is not the abandon- 
ment of the hindrances alone that 
constitutes Purification of Mind, 
but it is the abandonment of the 
hindrances together with the attain- 
ment of the jhana-factors at the 
second purification and not any- 
where outside it, that constitute 
Purification of Mind. 

60. The developer of vipassana 
in sattipathana produces access only 
which is capable of abandoning the 
hindrances just as feebly as the 
child in the simile (Vis. Mag. 126) 
is able to keep standing when raised 
to his feet. His strength to keep 
standing is so feeble, and his weak- 
ness, so strong, that he falls to the 
ground immediately, by the enor- 
mity of weakness. In like manner, 
the strength of access attainment is. 
so feeble, and its weakness so colos- 
sal, that in the matter of keeping 
away the hindrances, the yogi finds 
himself invaded by them suddenly 
before he could concentrate his 
mind on vipassana. Further, the 
access-attainment of the vippassana- 
yanika and the jhana-attainment 
of the samathayanika, produced 
while developing vipassana, occur 
not in the second purification for 
them to be called Purification of 
Mind. These occur, as the reader 
knows, outside it, in the third 
purification, which is Purification of 
View. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Concept of Anatta 


in 
jN reply to the letter of Anagarika 

Sugatananda of Ceylon published 
in the August 1969 issue of World 
Buddhism, 1 would like to state that 
the person in question is antago- 
nistic and un-Buddhistic in his 
attitude towards Americans, and 
towards his fellow Buddhists of the 
Mahayana persuasion! 

Of course, Mr. Roos is wrong in 
apparently equating the ego with 
the Atman of Vedanta philosophy! 
No Buddhist Sutra, Mahayana, or 
Hinayana can be used to support 
that view! 

The word “‘atman”’ has been used 
variously in Indian Philosophy, and 
some have used it to mean the “‘ego”’ 
and others have used it to mean the 
reality which is all pervading and 
ever existing beyond time and change, 
called in Mahayana Buddhism, 
“Tathata”’. But there are differences 
also in the conception of indivi- 
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duation of this reality, in Buddhism 
and in Vedanta, and one therefore 
cannot completely equate the terms. 
Therefore the concept of “‘anatta” 
in Buddhism is valid whether “‘atta’’ 
means ‘‘ego” or the vedanta type 
of individuated reality. But, on the 
other hand, one must not lose sight 
of the fact, that the ultimate is the 
goal in both Buddhism and Vedanta, 
and that at that state which is 
beyond description, and individua- 
tion, they are one and the same! 
Call it ‘‘Brahman’’, ‘“‘Tao’’ or 
“Tathata’” it is the same, and 
words can only mislead one! 
Further as to the validity of Maha- 
yana Sutras, Mr Sugatananda 
should recognize the fact that even 
the Pali Sutras.did not exist in their 
present form since the time of the 
Buddha, but only since the time of 
Asoka. There are variations in 
Hinayana scriptures, namely, the 
Theravada and Sarvastivada forms 
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which at one time existed in both: 
Pali and Sanskrit. 

Mahayana sutras no doubt under- 
went more change, but they do also 
derive their basic parts from the 
same source. As Buddhists we 
should respect each other’s inter- 
pretation of the word of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni, and respect each the 
other fellow regardless of his natio- 
nality. I am a compatriot of Mr. 
Roos, but I do not agree with his 
misconception of Buddhist princi- 
ples! 

Stephen Bela Renovich 
(Canada) 


PRECIOUS SOURCE OF 
INFORMATION 


| wish to express to you my heart- 
felt thanks for the continued besto- 
wal of your magazine World 
Buddhism, which we have been 
honoured to receive regularly over 
a long period. 

This is a most precious source of 
information and reflection for all 
Buddhists, whatever their geogra- 
phical situation. 

The excellent quality of the articles. 
in the magazine stimulates thought 
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and gives rise to more profound 
contemplation and understanding. 
I feel that you are doing much for 
the unity of Buddhists throughout the 
world. 
Vo Van Ai, 
(General Secretary, 
Overseas Vietnamese Buddhist 
Association, Paris) 


CORRESPONDENTS 
WANTED 


MR. T. JAMES BRENNAN, B. P. 
1196, Bouake, Ivory Coast, 
West Africa, writes: 

“I have been receiving your most 
instructive magazine (World Budd- 
hism) for some months and shall 
henceforth not wish to be without it. 

“Would it be possible to publish 
in your magazine a request for 
correspondents. I am an ardent 
student of religions as well as of 
languages. 

“T am a Canadian teacher and 
have been resident in West Africa 
for the last four years.” 


Four Noble Truths 


( Continued on from page 89 ) 


to have, tohold and to possess wealth 
for his sensual gratification as well 
as for those near and dear to him. In 
the event of being frustrated in his 
blind demandingness, he takes reven- 
ge on those who stood on his way, 
and eventually he too is caught up in 
the whirlpool of hatred. This is 
the cause of unhappiness seen every- 
where in the world. 

The Buddha’s Middle Way ending 
with Wisdom is for the extinguishing 
of the fires of greed, hatred and 
delusion which consume the fivefold 
Grasping Group. The ‘‘way up” 
is a spiritual evolution of the ethical 
Grasping Group. The “way up” 
is a spiritual evolution of the ethical 
potential latent in the human mind 
through purity of bodily actions, 
purity of consciousness and purity of 
super-consciousness. It is at this mo- 
ment the Aryan Disciple sees the 
Truth of Dukkha, when he is “no 
longer carried away by the unreal 
and does no longer shrink back from 
the real.” mares 

He comprehends: Truly, it is 
Dukkha that arises, it is Dukkha 
that ceases. He has arrived at the 
Deathless, not by prayer but by 
self-realisation. He knows: “Des- 
troyed is birth, brought to a close 
is the Walk to the Supreme, done 
is what was to be done, there is no 
more of being such or such”’. 
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BUDDHISM STILL TREADS 
THE TRADITIONAL PATH 


By Earl L. Costenoble 
(United States) 


THE dawn of a new day is still 

heralded throughout much of Asia 
by the rumble of the great temple 
drum. In the early morning light, 
saffron-robed monks still file out 
quietly into near-empty streets, their 
fingers clasped tightly, beneath their 
alms bowls, their eyes downcast. 
As the faithful rise, they still gather 
around the procession and fill the 
alms bowls with rice, fruit and vege- 
tables, humbly thankful that accep- 
tance of their gifts will bring them 
merit. 

A new day dawns, and the Middle 
Way of the Buddha — between pain 
and pleasure — still treads the tradi- 
tional path of 2,500 years. The 
sun rises, though, on a new, changed 
Asia. And as both a contributor to 
and a reflection of Asia’s deepest 
values, the way of the Buddha also 
appears to be changing. 

In Cambodia, monks now toil with 
villagers to build roads and bridges, 
a new way for the Buddhist faithful 
to earn their merit. In Japan, 
followers of the Buddhist monk 
Nichiren campaign for their own 
political party, now the nation’s 
third largest. In Ceylon, monks 
have exerted considerable influence 
in national elections. In Vietnam, 
they have brought down govern- 
ments. In Thailand’s northeast, 
Buddhist monks guide the faithful 
in construction projects under the 
country’s community development 
program. 

‘Our major emphasis continues 
to be the teaching of the Buddhist 
faith and morals,” says a young 
Thai monk at the monastery in 
Nakorn Phanom, “ although we are 
now beginning to help the peoplo 
physically. We help with roads and 
dams. We showthe people how to car- 
ry onthe construction. ” ‘“ A monk,” 
adds the abbot of nearby That Pha— 
nom,“ is like amother who teaches 
her children gently. The people know 
they can depend onthe yellow robes.” 

Gentle himself, and humble, 
Abbot Phra Tep Ratana Molee 
presides over one of Thailand’s 
most revered holy places — the re- 
pository of what is believed to be a 


chestbone of the Buddha. Yet the 
59-year-old abbot appears more 
active than introspective : he labors 
in the fields with his monks and 
novices; born in the northeast, he 
feels close to the problems of its 
people. 

_The abbot has sent a number of 
his monks to Bangkok to study 
community development in Govern- 
ment-sponsored courses. Now, for 
several months each year, they 
travel to distant villages to help the 
people construct roads, dams, res- 
thouses and wells. ‘‘ They are lear- 
ning to approach the people, and to 
teach the people,”’ the abbot says. 


Teachers 
Traditionally, Buddhist monks 
have always been teachers. And 


although Government-run elemen- 
tary schools have replaced temple 
classes throughout most of Thailand, 
teaching remains one of the Thai 
monks’ most important jobs. Where 
modern medical workers have not 
yet penetrated, the monks teach the 
traditional practices of the monas- 
tery : boiling and straining water, 
wearing shoes, and using latrines. 

In many remote villages, they alone 
can offer technical advice on archi- 
tecture, on carpentry, and on tile, 
brick and cement making. And 
for some sons of poor rural families, 
the life of a monk still offers the 
best opportunity for education. Some 
can even get to study at a Buddhist 
university in Bangkok. Unlike 
many others who receive university 
educations, the monks almost always 
return to their villages to pass on the 
benefits of their learning. 

Woven into the very fabric of the 
community, the Thai Buddhist tem- 
ple is still the place where villagers 
can get their disputes settled, where 
orphans can be cared for, where 
building programs can be organized. 
In this —as well as in its role in 
community development — Thai 
Buddhism most resembles the Middle 
Way as it is practiced in neighbouing 
Cambodia and Laos. Monks might 
seek to exert political influence in 
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Ceylon, Japan and Vietnam, but 
not in Thailand. 

The people, explains Thai Foreign 
Minister Thanat K-homan, feel that 
**the church’s role should be con- 
fined to the spiritual and the educa- 
tional. Of course,” he adds, “‘you 
must realize that in most Thai 
villages, the Buddhist temple is the 
center of all village life, and the 
monks in that temple therefore have 
an influence on every facet of life. 
When a villager is in distress, when 
he seeks counsel, or when he simply 
wants to learn, he turns to the 
temple and the monks. That’s the 
way it is for villagers from creation 
to creator, and in that sense and in 
that sense only, I suppose the monks 
do play a political role. ” 

It is a role that dates back to the 
very beginnings of Buddhism. The 
Lord Buddha, born a Hindu prince 
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in the foothills of the Himalayas, 
was well taught in the arts and 
sciences of his day. From the time 
of his enlightenment, at the age of 
35, until his death 45 years later, 
the Buddha wandered through India 
counseling the people and teaching 
them how to live better lives accor- 
ding to the Four Noble Truths, 
the Five Moral Rules and the 
Eightfold Path. 

For his time, the Buddha’s tea- 
chings were bold and revolutionary : 
He taught that all men should be 
considered equal according to their 
abilities. Rejecting the rigid Hindu 


caste system with its insistence that 
Brahmans stood as intermediaries 
between man and God, the Buddha 
held that a man born into the lowest 
caste was fully the equal of the 
noble-born in the search for enligh- 
tenment. 
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The Buddha’s teaching added a 
new dimension to people’s under- 
standing. Yet his ideas might have 
lingered on through the ages as 
those of a minor political sect, or 
they might have died out entirely, 
but for India’s King Asoka Maurya. 
King Asoka, in his reign 2,200 years 
ago, created a great Indian empire. 
Then, tormented by the carnage 
of war, he became a convert to the 
then-new religion of Buddhism and 
employed the teachings of Buddhism 
to temper his rule. Under Asoka, 
Buddhism became India’s state reli- 
gion; church and state became one; 
and the king ruled in the name of the 
Middle Way. Foreshadowing 
modern Asia’s community develop- 
ment programs, Asoka directed that 
shade trees be planted, wells dug, and 
resthouses, hospitals and watering 
places erected — ‘‘ for the enjoyment 
of man and beast.” 


Missionaries 


In successive waves, Buddhist 
missionaries spread out to the rest 
of Asia carrying both the spiritual 
message of the Buddha and Asoka’s 
concept of god-king rule. As 
Buddhist principles in time came to 
influence the life and law of one 
Asian culture after another, they 
inspired artistic and political brilli- 
ance that are honored to this day. 
In Vietnam, it was the Buddhist Li 
dynasty (1009-1225 A.c.)_ that 
successfully fought off Mongol inva- 
sion and kept the country indepen- 
dent of China. 

In Burma, King Anawratha’s 
adoption of Buddhism in 1044 
inaugurated a golden age of art. 
Cambodia reached the peak of its 
power under Jayavarman, VII, 
who ascended the throne in 1181 
and placed the Khmer people under 
the protection of the Lord Buddha; 
he led Cambodia in military con- 
quests, built great irrigation works 
and constructed the majestic temples 
of Angkor Wat. 

Almost from the beginning there 
have been many interpretations of 
Buddhism. Within 200 years after 
the Buddha’s death there were at 
least a dozen and a half, including 
the Mahayana, which spread north 
into China, Korea and Japan, and 
the Hinayana, which became the 
religion of much of Southeast Asia. 
Later, there were further splits. 
** The main character of Buddhism, ” 
explains a leading Vietnamese monk, 
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“is that it identifies with the 
national caracter of the country it 
enters. it identifies with the people 
and becomes the national conscious- 
ness. ”’ 

One of the major divisions of 
modern Buddhism developed during 
the era of Western colonialism. In 
Thailand, which remained indepen- 
dent, and in Laos and Cambodia, 
where the effects of colonialism were 
slight, the king continued jto rule in 
the name of the Middle Way, and 
Buddhist monks continued in their 
counseling, teaching, nonpolitical 
rele. Elsewhere, where the king 
was replaced by a colonial governor, 
and where church and state were 
separated and the concept of reli- 
gious freedom introduced, Buddhism 
went into opposition and became 
an independent political force. 

In Burma, the king was exiled in 
1885, and the British offered no 
substitute for the king as protector 
of Buddhism. Subsequently the 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association 
and the General Council of Buddhist 
Associations led demonstrations 
against the British; the ostensible 
issue was the European practice of 
wearing shoes on pagoda grounds. 
** Religion, ’’ points out the historian 
John F. Cady, “afforded the 
only universally accepted symbol 
to represent an accumulation 
of grievances — economic, social 
and psychological — which were as 
yet for'the most part inarticulate and 
incapable of political exploitation. ” 

Today, in the period since inde- 
pendence, the division remains — 
even as many Asians look to the 
Middle Way for new guidance and 
direction. A reminder of Asia’s 
past greatness and glory, Buddhism 
offers to some an inspiration for 
renewed efforts of construction. To 
others, it serves to inspire a search 
for a separate Asian, or national, 
identity. As Jerrold Schecter points 
out in his book The New Face of 
Buddha, “the Vietnamese student, 
the young Cambodian intellectual 
and the Japanese who joins the 
Soka Gakkai...is torn between 
development of his intelectual 
powers, which have come from his 
Western education, and his need to 
define himself in Asian terms, to 
find self-respect and courage in a 
past he can call his own. He turns 
to his native culture and, in the case 
of Southeast Asia, to his religion, 
‘Buddhism. 
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Delegate’s Impressions of 
Sangha Conference 


By Medagama Vajiranana Thera 
(United Kingdom) 


I awoke with memories of a jour- 

ney that will never be forgotten— 
a tour of two great continents, Asia 
and America, which were brought 
together by a conference which, to 
the layman, seemed impossible. 

My thoughts dwelt on the heart- 
warming people of those nations 
that I had the pleasure to encounter, 
who gave assistance, regardless of 
ties, wherever I went. 

I visited the Republic of South 
Vietnam as the chief representative 
from England, to attend the General 
Conference of the World Buddhist 
Sangha Council and the World 
Buddhist Social Service held in 
Saigon recently. 

It is true to say that before I 
embarked on this journey I was 
told that the entire South Vietnam 
was in a Catastrophic situation, due 
to the devastating effects of the 
cruel war, but before long I realised 
that the war has become a part and 
parcel of daily life of the average 
man in Vietnam and it has not been 
taken as an extra burden of his 
normal life. 


Reception 


When the plane touched down at 
Saigon airport we had little know- 
ledge of the sort of reception that 
was to be given to us by the peoples 
of South Vietnam and when the 
doors of the plane opened, we, 
being rather tired after our long 
flight, was soon to be greeted by 
people who forgot their own trou- 
bles and gave such an overwhelming 
ovation that our long journey in 
itself achieved something. 

Our home throughout the Con- 
ference was the Hotel Majestic, 
a hotel situated on the banks of 
the Saigon river. Here were statio- 
ned 36 chief representatives and more 
than 100 delegates from the Repub- 
lic of China, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, 
Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, Philli- 
pines, Thailand, Tibet, Singapore, 
United States of America, Britain, 
the country I was representing, 
my own country Ceylon, and the 
host country Vietnam. Here ano- 


ther example was shown of the 
Vietnamese Buddhists’ love for their 
religion, for though the peoples of 
Vietnam have suffered through this 
cruel war, they waived this to make 
the Conference a great success. 

On the eve of the Conference we 
were given yet another rousing 
reception at the National Temple at 
which the delegates were introduced 
to the audience, estimated at 10,000. 

The 7th day passed into the 8th 
and our historic Conference of the 
W. B.S. C. and W. B. S. S. was 
born. We entered the Conference 
room with two prime objectives— 
to establish a permanent interna- 
tional organisation and to present 
to the Social Service a constructive 
and workable programme for the 
benefit of all mankind, with special 
attention being given to urgent, up- 
to-date, problems such as, cultural, 
educational, housing, social affairs, 
public health and international rela- 
tionship, the latter being of para- 
mount importance. 

With the general Conference well 
under way, a number of delegates 
put forward for discussion various 
motions which were whole-heartedly 
supported by other fellow-delegates 
for the purpose of implementing 
them through various branches of 
the World Buddhist Social Service. 

In addition to attending the Con- 
ference we saw in Vietnam many 
fascinating places including the 
Chantareangsey temple, Xaloi tem- 
ple, Vinhughiem temple and by no 
means least the Quang Duc temple, 
a temple where, it will be remem- 
bered, a monk laid down his life 
for humanity. 

On the 12th, we again took to the 
air, this time our host had arranged 
for special planes which took us 
to Dalat, a picturesque mountain 
resort. We stayed for a_ short 
while and then resumed our journey 
this time in the direction of Van 
Thau city. Here as in Dalet, we were 
welcomed by such peace - loving 
people although in the distance 
there were signs and sounds of war. 

While in Saigon and the Van 
Thau cities, we had taken a keen 
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interest to see the war-affected 
people in refugee centres, military 
hospitals and nursery schools. On 
the wounded suffering people we 
invoked the blessings of the Triple 
Gem. 

On the 14th day our historic 
Conference concluded. The most 
Ven. Dr. Thich Tam Chau, who 
organised this historic event, though 
physically slim in build, understood 
this arduous task and through his 
competence and excellent organisa- 
tion it was a complete success. 

During my visit to Vietnam I 
had the rare opportunity to talk 
personally to Buddhists of that 
country. Although they were under 
the pressure of official duties of the 
Government, especially at a time of 
national distress, the President, the 
President of Senate, the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Foreign Minister best- 
owed on us their personal care and 
attention at their individual recep- 
tions to the representatives of the 
Conference. In fact, the people of 
Vietnam showed that their devotion 
for the Buddha and understanding 
and practice of the Dhamma, and 


( Continued on page 109 ) 


Persecution of Buddhists in 
Maharashtra 


OLICE made a lathi charge to 
disperse demonstrators protesting 
against the disfiguration of a statue 
of the Buddha in Aurangabad, 
Maharashtra, India, on October 2. 
Over 5,000 demonstrators, mostly stu- 
dents, marched through the streets waving 
black flags that the person responsible for 
the disfiguring should be punished. 

The demonstration was organised by the 
Republican Party of India, which was 
founded by the late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 
who became a Buddhist in 1956 and led 
thousands of Harijans to become Buddhists. 

Meanwhile, Mr. P.M. Rajabhoj,president 
of the Indian Buddhist Society, launched a 
fast at Poona in protest against the alleged 
persecution of Buddhist minorities. The 
65-year old scheduled caste leader commen- 
ced his fast near the statue of Dr. Ambedkar 
after a short Buddhist service. 

He regretted that in Maharashtra State a 
statue of the Buddha was desecrated, 
Buddhists in villages werebeaten, atrocities 
were committed on women in other States 
and persons of the Buddhist minority 
murdered. 

Ceylon Buddhists reacted strongly against 
the reports from India of the presecution of 
Buddhist monorities by Hindus in that 


country. The All-Ceylon Buddhist Con- 
gress and the Maha Bodhi Society resolved 
to seek a clarification from the: Indian 
High Commissioner in Ceylon. : 

Buddhists also expressed grief that a 
Buddha statue in Aurangabad had been 
desecrated. Ven. Professor Bambarande 
Sri Seevali, president of the Dharmawadi 
Buddhist Association, sent a cable to the 
IndianPrime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
asking her to use her good offices to main- 
tain peace and order between Hindus and 
Buddhists in India. 

The Ven. Hedigalle Pannatissa_ Nayaka 
Thera, incumbent of Sanchi Vihara in 
India, said he was very sorry that Indian 
Buddhists had been illtreated. Dr. G. P. 
Malalasekera, {first president andfounder of 
the World Fellowship of Buddhists, said 
that Buddhists in Ceylon were grieved that 
the Indian Buddhist minorities were sub- 
jected to a great deal of harassment. 


SHAMEFUL 


Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, who was in 
Ceylon in connection with the Gandhi 
centenary celebrations, said she would 
convey to the Prime Minister of India,. 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the sentiments express- 
ed by the Buddhists of Ceylon over the 
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reported persecution of Buddhists in 
India. 

2fore her departure after a ten-day stay 
in Ceylon, Mrs. Pandit condemned the 
reported persecutions. “It was a shameful 
betrayal of the principles ofahimsa preached 
by the Buddha and re-taught to the people 
of modern India by Mahatma Gandhi” 
she said. 

She added: “Every Indian should be 
proud of the Buddha—the greatest son India 
has produced. He is one of the greatest 
men in the world’. Mahatma Gandhi 
re-dedicated himself to the ideas of the 
Buddha, she said. 

It gave her the greatest pain to learn 
of the occurrences in Maharashtra where 
astatueof the Buddha was reportedly desec- 
rated, Mrs. Pandit said. She expressed 
hsr great sorrow over the alleged beating 
up of Buddhists in Maharashtra. She 
attributed these incidents to politics. 
“# verything in India has a political basis’’, 
she said. 

Mrs. Pandit expressed her belief that her 
nrice, Mrs. Indica Gandhi, would have 
already taken the necessary steps to console 
ths feelings of India’s Buddhists. She would 
convey to the people of India the anxiety of 
the Buddhists of Ceylon over the perse- 
cution of their fellow Buddhists in India. 


SHOCKED 


The Ceylon Daily News wrote editorially 
on this subject: 

“The people of Ceylon cannot but 
unitedly and strongly deplore the harass- 
ment of Buddhists now occurring in parts 
of India. Leading Buddhists in Ceylon 
have conveyed their protest to the Indian 
authorities. Other Ceylonese, irrespective 
of caste labels or religious distinction, widc- 
ly share the distress of their Buddhist com- 
patriots. Public sensibiity here has been 
shocked by the desecration of a Buddha 
statue in Maharashtra. 

“Acts of vandalism or offence against 
objects of religious veneration confound a 
people’s claim to the refinements of civili- 
sation. It is truc religious strife has mar- 
red centuries of history. But in our own 
times, the world claims to have advanced 
to the wider vision of respect for the spiri- 
tual insight of different peoples. 

“Freedom of worship is today en- 
shrined in the noblest precepts of the 
United Nations Organisation. More 
than that, it has become an unques- 
tioned norm of liberal thought at all 
levels of human society, high and low. 
Departures from an ideal do not de- 
tract from its inherent greatness. The 
religious disturbances in Ireland and in 
the Middle East already figure among 
tae depressing violations of that standard. 

‘India too, it is correct, has been the 
scene of religious clashes. But the Irish 
riots, the Jewish-Arab conflict and the 
Hindu-Muslim antagonisms in India have 
generally been g2nerated by political 
pressures. Political conflict does not jus- 
tify any outrage on religion. But it may, 
at least, furnish some crude explanation for 
it. Such links are harder to establish in 
the current hoodiumism against Buddhist 
interests in India. ; 

“The contemplative mood of Buddhism, 
its very tolerance, in fact, may render itan 
easy prey to brute force. In India, the 
smallness of their number and the even 
tenor of the Buddhist way of life must nul- 
lify any subtle suggestion of threat or pro- 
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vocation from the Buddhists. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to rationalise the present at- 
tack on them. 

“Humanity, whether it believes inreligion 
or not, must regret the circumstances that 
the latest assault on Buddhism is taking 
place in the very home of its birth. The 
whole episode only brings disgrace upon In- 
dia’s ancient wisdom and values. As a 
liberal English newspaper put the issue in a 
different context, recently: 

“The truth is that the way in which 

a society treats its minoritics — how- 

ever inconvenient is a yardstick of its 

civilisation.”’ 

“India’s Hindu majority must submit to 
the sanctions of its own code. The insult 
offered to Indian Buddhists can do little 
good to Hinduismitself. Such conduct can 
only reflect on its perpetrators. As Mrs. 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, our eminent Ir- 
dian guest, has calmly observed, the pre- 
sent happenings are a shameful betrayal of 
the principies of ahimsa preached by the 
Buddha and re-taught to the people of 
modern India by Gandhi. 

“Mrs. Pandit was equally right, perhaps, 
when she said that everything in Inaia 
had a political bias. Politiciars, she ad- 
miited, were ready to rouse communal 
hatred and religious disharmony to gain 
their own ends. 

“That, too, has been true throughout 
history. Fortunately, in India today the 
Government still seems strong enough to 
affirm the just rights of the Buddhist 
minority. The Buddhist majority here 
shares the torments of their Indian bre- 
thren but ask for no revenge. They 
merely demand that a religious minority be 
allowed to live in peace and security. 

“Our own land is a country with a Bud- 
dhist majority and several religious minori- 
ties, inclucing a much respected Hindu 
community. We have had our occasional 
zealots. Every nation does. But, on the 
whole, we can claim to present to the In- 
dian people a living example of fair deal- 
ing to the adherents of different faiths. 
Ceylon, as a result, is a happier place.” 
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The Sun, Colombo, 
editorially : 

“India’s canopy of violence which en- 
shrouded her image recently was stained 
with even a deeper stigma when the small 
minorityof Buddhists therewere singled out 
for persecution. 

“So repressed did this minority fecl 
that their leader,Raj Bhoj, went on a death 
fast to ensure the cessation of attacks upon 
his fellow-Buddhists. The desecration of 
a Buddha statue in Maharashtra naturally 
had its agonising echoes in Ceylon and 
other nations which follow the Master. 

“The existing gap between India and 
Ceylon widened even further with this 
frontal assault on an innocent people, 
whose only crime was to adhere solemnly 
to their non-violent creed. 

“It was the late Dr. Ambedkar, one of 
India’s most brilliant intellectvals. en 
associate of Gandhi, an architect of the 
Constitution and the most outstanding 
Harijan leader, who two decades ago 
publicly embraced Buddhism along with 
thousands of his following. 

“This great man took refuge in the 
Dhamma, both to find spiritual solace 
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; Shaven headed and dressed in the 
saffron robes of a bhikkhu, the 
first Brazilian Muslim, Mr. Kaled 
Amer Assrany (right) who entered 
the Order of Buddhist Monks, 
paid homage at the shrine rocm 
of the international Buddhist 
Centre in Colombo, where he w 
ordained. The Ven. Heenatiyena 

Dhammaloka Nayaka Thera, who 

conetted the ordination is et left. TI 
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est students of the Dhamma School of the Buddhist temple at Jalan 
in Kuaia Lumpur, Maloysia, with the staff of the school. 


The Ven. Dr. Walpcla Rahuia Thera, who gave up his 
post of Vice-Chanceller of the Vidyodaya University 
in Ceylon, left for France. 


a of iidig, Mr. V. V. Giri, inaugurated the World Peace 
| Retncgiri hill near Rejgir in Bihar, India, on October 25, 
em: 


right Mr. G.ri and oti2"s moving in procession. 


Ven. Henpitigedera Gnanavasa Thera speaking at the crcmation 
\the gcneral conference of the World Buddhist of the late Ven. r. Kotagama Vachissara Maha Nayaka Thera 
t Social Service, held in Saigon recently. at the Golf Links in Colambo. 


and to guarantee succour for his oppressed 
communtiy who had been driven from 
pillar to post right through the volatile 
history of India. ; 

“Ambedkar died, bitter, disillusioned 
and unmourned, and an ancient community 
of men remained social lepers consigned 
into a new faith but with the cursed stigma 
of casteism irrevocably attached to them 
like a badge of shame. 

“Then in this Gandhi centenary year 
when the Indian Prime Minister sent her 
envoys of ahimsa to all parts of the world, 
{India has demonstrated her rank inability 
to assuage the grief of her own minorities, 
who are forced to live like second-class 
citizens in their own land. 

“The Indian Constitution has entrenched 
privileges for minorities like the Buddhists, 
and posts are reserved in every branch of 
the Civil Service. But these provisions are 
observed more in the breach. 

“The Buddhists of India are peace-loving 
and patriotic citizens. To desecrate a 
Buddha statue is bound to shock Buddhist 
opinion all over the world and it is not 
surprising that Buddhists in this country 
and elsewhere should, with one voice, 
condemn this act of vandalism. 

“How can India claim to be a secular 
state, enshrining equal justice to all when 
the Hindu majority rides rough shod over 
all other minorities ? 

“The Buddhists of Ceylon demand of the 
Indian Government that the Buddhist 
minority there be allowed to practise 
their religion freely and to live their way 
of life in peace.” 
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Conference of Overseas 
Vietnamese Buddhists 


AN International Conference of 
Overseas Vietnamese Buddhists 
held in Fontainebleau, France, rece- 
ntly re-defined the path which Viet- 
namese Buddhists overseas should 
follow at this time and to elaborate 
on the action for the effort for 
peace made by the United Buddhist 
Church in Vietnam and by the 
Buddaist population as a whole. 

Other subjects discussed at the conference 
related to the situation of Vietnamese 
Buddhists and the work of Vietnamese 
Buddhists overseas and the Buddhist role 
in the reconstruction of Vietnam. 

Thich Phap Kian read a message from 
ihe Supreme Patriarch of the United 
Buddhist Church to the conference. The 
Patriarch urged Vietnamese Buddhists 
abroad to carry on resolutely their efforts to 
bring peace to the nation and to “speak to 
the world in the name of the suffering 
Vietnamese, people, to awaken the conscien- 
ce of mankind, especially those men 
involved directly orindirectly with the pre- 
sent war in Vietnam.” 

In a speech at the opening ceremony of 
the conference, Thich Nhat Hanh said 
they found themselves searching continuous- 
ly for ways to protect their religious 
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foundations and for ways to bring peace. 
“If we have awareness in this mission and 
of the trust that our fellow Buddhists 
at home have placed in us, surely we shall 
not fail to achieve our difficult task’, 
he said. 

Mr. Vo Van AI, secretary of the Overseas 
Vietnamese Buddhist Association, read 
messages from various parts of the world 
wishing the conference success. He said 
that a number of Vietnamese Buddhists 
in Japan had fasted for two days for the 
success of the conference. 

The conference discussed the Buddhist 
situation in Vietnam and the activities of 
Vietnamese Buddhists abroad. The dis- 
cussion started with a review of the situation 
of the Buddhist community in Vietnam and 
the principles of action that have guided 
the Buddhist community in the past as 
well as the present. 

It was disclosed that a national council 
of intellectual Buddhists has been working 
to reaffirm the traditional stand of Buddhists 
in Vietnam and to develop principles of 
action for Buddhists in the present period. 
The Buddhist leadership in Vietnam has 
been working to bring cifierent religious 
organisatiors in Vietnem to work together 
for peace and social welfare. 

The conference discussed at length the 
probiem of the relationship between 
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Buddhism and the people of Vietnam, and 
affirmed that Buddhism cannot limit itself 
to any part of the country or any portion of 
the Vietnamese population in opposition 
to any other portion of the same country 
and people. 

Two sub-committees were formed to 
study the situation of the Buddhist commu- 
unity in Vietnam and the situation of Viet- 
mamese Buddhists abroad. 

After, discussing the role of world Budd- 
hism in post-war Vietnam, a committee 
was set up to establish relations with reli- 
gious organisations and study the problem. 

The conference discussed the problems 
of establishing an effective information 
service for the Unified Buddhist Church 
abroad to help cope with attempts to distort 
the image of the Buddhist community in 
Vietnam. 


Therdvada and Mahayana 


The conference also discussed projects 
and methods of establishing relations with 
Buddhist communities in Theravada and 
Mahayana Buddhist countries and with 
progressive world religious communities. 

On the role of Buddhism in the society 
of Vietnam, the conference discussed forms 
and activities of Buddhism in a future socie- 
ty, a society meant for revolution and prog- 
ress. It also discussed the problem of 
education and action of the Buddhist 
clergy and laymen in the future. 

The discussion of the positionand action 
of Vietnamese Buddhists overseas centred on 
the problem of the struggle for peace and of 
support for the Buddhist population of 
Vietnam in its work for peace and recons- 
truction. The conference agreed that the 
way taken up by Buddhists in. Vietnam is 
clear and reflects the tradition of spirit 
of both Buddhism and Vietnam. 

The conference adopted the declaration 
that Buddhism has been present in Vietnam 
for over 15 centuries, during which time it 
has accumulated Vietnamese culture and 
become a Vietnamese Buddhism, while at 
the same time exerting profound influence 
in ail aspects of Vietnamese society. 

During the war which is now wrecking 
the Vietnamese nation, VietnameseBuddhis- 
ts are endeavouring to develop means of 
reconciling different politicalstances of the 
people in order to restore harmony in 
Vietnam. On this basis, Vietnamese 
Buddhism rises above conflict and encour- 
ages activities that will strengthen and 
improve understanding and brotherhood 
among the people. ‘ : 

“In the non-violent struggie in Vietnam 
for peace and harmonious co-existence, 
a great many religious leaders have been 
arrested, tortured, exiled or assassinated. 
The suppression of the religious and 
political movements in South Vietnam 
by the regime of Mr. Nguyen Van Thieu is 
a great obstacle to peace. The United 
States, which has allied with, supported 
and made use of the Thieu regime in the 
war in Vietnam must be held responsible 
for the dictatorial and inhuman repression 
used by this regime”, the declaration said. 

One important subject brought out at the 
conference wasthe problem of theTheravada 
Buddhist Church, and especially the prob- 
lem of establishing more communion and 
cooperation between the Theravada and 

_ Mahayana Churches in an effort to 
strengthen the base of the Unified Buddhi- 
st Church of Vietnam. 
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PRESERVATION OF BUDDHA 
STATUES 


THE team of Indian archaeological 
experts who went to the Bamiyan 
valley in Afghanistan to collaborate 
on the preservation of ancient 
Buddhist cave paintings and gigan- 
tic Buddha images are expected to 
be back in New Delhi this month 
with preliminary documentation. 

As part of the Indo-Afghan cultural 
cooperation, these Indian experts had 
been sent to the 7,000 feet high valley of the 
Bamiyan river, which abound in sucipture, 
paintings and images of the period when 
Buddhism was moving eastward through 
Central Asia during the third to sixth 
century. 

The Indian team has worked out a 
plan for the restoration of the sculpture 
from erosion by snow for centuries. 
Boulders from the massive Buddha images 
have fallen off, the plaster from the cave 
paintings has peeled off and at places the 
Buddha images have been separated from 
the parent rocks by clefts and fissures. 

Plaster pieces from the caves will be 
analysed in New Delhi. Photographs 
of sculptures and rocks taken during the 
five months’ stay of the team in the Bamiyan 
valley will be studied to find out the best 
ways for their restoration. 

It has been decided to embed copper 
belts in the sculptures to fasten them to the 
parent rocks. . Then.they. will. be. given a 
face lift through modeling and a finish 
akin to the conglomerate rock faces. It 
will take four working seasons of six 
months each to finish the work. The 
valley is snowbound for the rest of the 
year. 

The immensity of the work has been 
underlined by the fact that these high 
altitude Buddha image are often of gigantic 
size. One of them is about 180 feet high 
and another 114 feer. 


BUDDHA RELICS ENSHRINED 
IN INDIA 


Part of the sacred relics of the Buddha 
has been enshrined on the Ratnagiri 
hillosk in India, 2,500 years after the 
Parinibbana of the Buddha at Kushinara. 
Ratnagiri is a hill hallowed by visits of the 
Buddha. 

The relics have been placed inside 
Vishwashanti (World Peace) Stupa donated 
by the Indo-Japan Mitrata Sangh of 
Tokyo. Behind the project and the 
enshrinement of the relics is the untiring 
effort of the Ven. Nichidatsu Fuji, president 
of the Japan Buddha Sangh. 

The Ven. Fuji brought the relics of the 
Buddha from Japan. They formed part of 
those which the late Jawaharlal Nehru 
had offered to the Buddha Society in 1947 
from Kushinara to symbolise the cultural 
and spiritual bonds of India and Japan. 


BRAZILIAN BECOMES 
BUDDHIST MONK 


Mr. Kaled Amer Assrany, a Brazilian 
Army officer who was a Muslim, arrived in 
Ceylon on October 10 and was ordained a 
bhikkhu on October 25, at the International 


Buddhist Centre in Colombo, under the 
Ven. Dr. Wellawatte Ananda Thera, 
Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy at the 
Vidyalankara University in Kelaniya, 
Ceylon, and the Ven. Heenatiyana Dham- 
maloka Nayaka Thera, who administred 
the precepts. 

Mr. Assrany is expected to follow a 
diploma course in Buddhist Philosophy. 
He was the first Brazilian to be ordained a 
Buddhist monk. In Brazil there are 
Bonzes or priests of the Mahayana Orcer 
who are married men. 

A graduate of Social Science at the 
Minas Gerais State University of Brazil}, 
Mr. Assrany had been an Army officer and 
a Director of Cultural Affairs. 

His uncle is the head of the Druid Sect 
in Brazil and his father, also a Druid, is 
attached to the Lebanon Consulate. Two 
of his brothers are leadirg lawyers and a 
third is a doctor. The Buddhist Society 
of Brazil has nominated Mr. Assrary to 
represent the interests of the society in 
Ceylon. 


Lee be 


Mr. Assrany 


At the age of 15, Mr. Assrany said he 
“felt a sense of emptiness” within himself. 
He was looking for spiritua} satisfaction. 
He felt the need to find a purpose in life. 
He started to meditate. 

One day he came across a book on the 
teachings of the Buddha. This book 
impressed him greatly. Then someone 
gave him a copy of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
The Light of Asia. “This little book 
altered the course of my life.” he said. 

He then read several books on Buddhism 
and made up his mind that in the teachings 
of the Buddha lay his path. In Avgust 
1967, he met the Ceylonese bhikkhu, the 
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Ven. Anuruddha Thera, in Rio de Janeiro, 
and received instruction from him. The 
scientific approach of the Buddha Dhamma 
became very appealing to him and he made 
up his mind that he should become a monk. 

The Ven. Heenatiyana Dhammaloka 
Nayake Thera declared: ““From today, the 
Brazilians could be proud of the fact that 
the Buddha Sasana had taken root in the 
soil of Brazil’. 

He added that Brazil and the neighbou- 
ring countries like Argentina, Bolivia and 
Paraguay, and a number of other Latin 
American countries would immensely bene- 
fit from the knowledge of the Dhamma- 
Vinaya—the doctrine and the discipline 
of Buddhism of the new Samanera. 

Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, founder-pre- 
sident of the World Fellowship of Budd- 
hists, said that everywhere in-the world, 
people were yearning for the message of 
Buddhism. It was increasingly evident 
that more and more people embraced 
Buddhism in order to learn the peaceful 
way of life embodied in the noble teaching. 

The new Brazilian monk was given the 
name Bhikkhu Dhammananda. 


ALL-CEYLON BUDDHIST 
CONGRESS 


The S5list annual sessions of the All- 
Ceylon Buddhist Congress, scheduled to 
be held in the last week of December this 
year will be held at Trincomalee. 

At a conference held at the Trincomalee 
Buddhist Centre, plans for the annual 


was elected chairman of the Reception 
Comnnittee which will make arrangements 
for the session. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the 
All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress, Dr. G. P. 
Malalasekera, chairman of the National 
Council of Higher Education in Ceylon 
and founder-president of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists, was unanimously 
elected President of the Congress for the 
year commencing December 22, 1969. 

He will preside at the 5ist annual 
sessions of the Congress, which will be 
held at Trincomalee from December 22 to 
25. Dr. Malalasekera was president of the 
Congress from December 25, 1939, to 
December 25, 1958. 

Mr. H. W. Amarasuriya, the present 
president, who was elected on December 
25, 1964, will function as President up to 
December 21, this year. 

On December 22 about 150 delegates will 
leave the Congress headquarters for the 
sessions in Trincomalee. The agenda 
includes Dhamma talks, business meetings, 
religious ceremonies and visitsto Buddhist 
shrines in the area. 


Y.B.A. PLANS FOR A TEMPLE 
BELL 


The Young Buddhist Association of 
Honolulu, Hawaii has planned to offer 
a bell to their temple ‘‘that will provide 
cultural, aesthetical, spiritual and practical 
values for which the idea of a giant temple 
bell was emanated. 


in two years. The bell, it is stated, will 
serve as a symbol to strengthen existing. 
ties between Buddhists in Hawaii and 
Japan. It will be a symbolic instrument 
“that will enhance the physical appearance 
of the Honpa Hongwanji Mission.“ 

The gigantic bell, which is now under 
construction, will be six feet high, four feet. 
in diameter and will weigh two tons. In 
donating the bell to the temple, “the 
members of the Y.B.A. feel that we should 
dedicate the bell to the pioneers of the 
Buddhist faith and thereby recognise them 
for their great sacrifice. 

“If the bell is heard throughout the land, 
the reverberating sound will help the people 
to remember the countless endeavours of 
our Buddhist pioneers, who contributed 
so much toward spreading the teachings of 
the Buddha”’, states the Y.B.A. Newsletter. 


BIBLE SALES FALL 
OFF 


Today, the Bible has some real problems, 
writes Kent MacDougall in The Wall 
Street Journal of New York, United States. 
“Sales have been declining for years. 
What’s worse, say people who live by the 
Book, the Bible is clearly losing its influ- 
ence on American life. Indeed, they say, 
the Good Book has hit upon bad times”’. 

The Rev. Laton E. Holmgren, general 
secretary of the American Bible Society, 
laments: ‘‘We are a Biblically illiterate 
nation.”” Though “a certain disillusion- 
ment with pure secularism is creeping in’’, 


sessions were discussed and approved. A committee has been appointed by the he says, this is ‘“‘an era of skeptcisth, 
Mr. S. Gonadeers, Government Agent, association to see that the plan is realised agnosticism, atheism.” 
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In 1957, 14 per-cent of Americans belie- 
‘ved that religion was “‘losing its influence 
on American life”, according to the Gallup 
Poll. By this year, the figure had jumped 
to 70 per cent — ‘‘one of the most drama- 
tic reversals in opinion in the history of 
polling”, says George Gallup. The num- 
ber of Bibles and Testaments sold in the 
United States declined to about 14 million 
last year from 19 million in 1958. 

Even the reduced sales figure apparently 
overstates Americans’ interest in the 
Bible. “Do noi be deceived by the number 
of Bibles that are actually bought. I can 
tell you where they are. They are on the 
shelf of some cupboard untouched”, 
Father LouisEverly,a Belgian priest wrote 
recently. 

In 1954, a Gallup Poll found that 60 
per cent of Americans did not know what 
the Holy Trinity is, 66 per cent could not 
say who delivered the Sermon on the 
Mount and 79 per cent could not name a 
singie Old Testament prophet. Indica- 
tions are that those percentages would be 
even higher today, writes Mr. MacDougall. 


ASSISTING INDIANS TO EMBRACE 
BUDDHISM 


The former Buddhist Mayor of Bombay, 
Dr. P. T. Borale, is arriving in Ceylon this 
month to discuss with leading Buddhist 
organisations in the island to explore the 
possibility of assisting Indians to embrace 
Buddhism in large numbers. 

Dr. Borale is the first Buddhist Mayor of 
Bombay and the Principal of theSiddhartha 
Law College. He will spend five days as 
the guest of the Ceylon Regional Centre of 
the World Foilowship of Buddhists. 

Buddhsit literature, statues and religious 
pictures are in great demand and voluntary 
Buddhist organisations cannot meet these 
trequirements. Translating the Buddha 
Dhamma from the original Pali to various 
Indian languages has presented many 
problems. 

Dr. Borale will also go on a pilgrimage 
to Buddhist shrines. 


MONKS OBJECT TO PADDY 
LANDS ACT 


The act of bringing the paddy fields 
belonging to Buddhist temples and vihares, 
including those belonging to the Dalada 
Maligawa or the Temple of the Tooth 
in Kandy, within the purview of the Paddy 
Lands Act, amounted to confiscation of 
private property by a Government fiat. 

This was thoroughly undemocratic and 
unsuited to a democratic country. Hence, 
it should be resisted with all means at 
their disposal, observed the Ven. Palipane 
«Chandananda Nayaka Thera and Secretary 
of the All-Ceylon Temple Incumbents and 
Trustees Union. , 

He was speaking at a public meeting of 
trustees and incumbents of temples and 
prelates of all the Nikayas, The Diya- 
wadene Nilame of the Dalada Maligawa 
and others from many parts of the country 
were present. The meeting was held to 
protest against the Paddy Lands Act. 

From the time the present Government 
came into power, repeated representations 
were made but they were of no avail, said 
the prelate, and added that the Govern- 
ment had not cared a whit for their earnest 
appeals. That attitude had brought 
about a change in the thinking of the 
bhikkhus. 
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The meeting unanimously adopted three 
resolutions protesting against the Act in 
so far as it aflected Budd hist temples 
and viharas as it amounted to a deathblow 
to the institutions and the ceremonies, 
rituals and festivals connected with them. 


BUDDHISTS CALL TO END 
VIETNAM WAR 


A Vietnamese Buddhist delegation has 

appealed to France, India and Sweden 
to intervene to help end the Vietnam war. 
The appeal was made at a Press conference 
in Paris by Thich Nhat Hanh. 
_ Thismonk heads a delegation esablished 
in Paris by neutralist Buddhists to make 
their voice heard in negotiations for a 
Vietnam settlement. 

He outlined a five-point programme 
which included calls for a unilateral 
ceasefire by Washington and Saigon, the 
freeing of jailed peace advocates in South 
Vietnam and the establishment of a provi- 
sional neutral government representing 
all parties. 


ANCIENT SHRINE FOUND 
IN JUNGLE 


The ruins of an ancient dagoba believed 
to have been constructed during the reign 
of King Devanampiyatissa, when Budd- 
hism was introduced to Ceylon, have 
been found in the jungle between Badulia 
and Mahiyangana. 

Treasure hunters have stripped the 
ruins of valuables. Pits dug by the 
thieves have been found at the site of the 
ruins. 


TIBETAN RACE “IN DANGER 
OF EXTINCTICN’”’ 


The Dalai Lama stated in New Delhi 
that the Tibetan race was in danger of 
extinction under the Chinese rule. 

Tibetans were not opposed, he said, to 
any society or political system. ‘‘What we 
are opposed to is domination by another 
power’’. 

He was speaking under the auspices of 
theIndianInstitute of International Studies. 
He said it might be that Tibet would chose 
to become a Communist State. 

It was possible for Buddhists and Com- 
munists to come to some sort of under- 
standing if the Communists were prepared 
to have a sincere dialogue. But the 
ultimate aim of the Tibetans was to restore 
Tibet’s independence. 


ORATORICAL CONTEST ON 
THE LIGHT OF ASIA 


“The Light of Asia which is a book on 
the life of the Buddha should be read by 
everybody, irrespective of religious belief. 
It is commendable that the Y.M.B.A. 
organised an oratorical contest on the 
book, so that the youger generation might 
read this book and benefit from it.” 

So said Sir Lalitha Rajapakse, who 
was the chief guest at the finals of The 
Light of Asia oratorical contest organised 
by the Y.M.B.A., Colombo. He said 
that an Englishman, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
wrote the book on an inspiration while 
he was working in India. 

Sir Lalitha said that while he was 
Ceylon’s High Commissioner in England 
he had distributed 2,500 copies of The 
Light of Asia among school-children of 
Britain. 


Miss June Asher, Examiner in Speech of 
the Trinity College of Music, London, who 
was one of the judges, stated that the 
judges had great difficulty in selecting the 
winners due to the high standard of 
oratory among the contestants. 


BOMBAY BUDDHISTS OBSERVE 
GANDHI DAY 


Buddhist centres in Bombay observed 
the Gandhi centenary celebrations under 
the auspices of the Maha Bodhi Society 
of India. 

At the Bahujana Vihara in Parel, Bom- 
bay, where a meeting was held, the Ven. 
H. Dhammananda, chief incumbent of the 
vihara, spoke on Mahatma Gandhi and 
read a message from the Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, Mr. Dudley Senanayake. 

Mr. Senanayake’s message said that in 
this world of turmoil, violence and chaos, 
the message of peace and goodwill which 
the Lord Buddha gave to the world, has 
more meaning today than ever. 

He added that to him Mahatma Gandhi’s 
thinking and his doctrine of non-vioience 
was made only possible by Lord Buddha’s 
teachings. “In translating the deep philo- 
sophy of the Buddha into a weapon to 
resist and struggle against the Imperial 
powers, Mahatma Gandhi recreated and 
gave new meaning to a basic tenet of 
Buddhism — ehimsa’’. 


TRIPITAKA GOES TO WEST 
GERMANY 


On October 7 at an informal ceremony 
in his office Ceylon’s Minister of Education, 
Mr. I. M. R. A. Iriyagolle, handed over 
to the Ambassador of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany in Ceylon, Mr. Franz 
Josef Hoffman, copies of the Pali Tripitaka 
published under the Simon MHewavitarne 


Bequest. 
The copies were forwarded to Dr. 
Heinz Bechert, Professor of Indology 


at the University of Goettingen. Profes- 
sor Bechert, who is also a world famous 
Sinhala scholar, was in Ceylon recently 
on his fifth visit to the island. 

The Simon Hewavitarne Bequest was 
created out of money left for the purpose 
of publishing the Tripitaka by Mr. Hewa- 
vitarne who died in 1913. He was a 
brother of the late Anagarika Dharmapala. 

Under the Bequest, the Tripitaka Publi- 
cations Society has now published about 
40 \olumes. 


BUDDHIST CONGRESS DEPLORES 
TAVERN PLAN 


The All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress and 
the All-Ceylon Temperance Movement 
have protested against the Government 
extending the closing hours of liquor 
taverns in Colombo from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 

A delegation of temperance workers 
led by the Ven. Kalukondayawe Pannase- 
kera Maha Nayaka Thera, met the Home 
Minister, Dr. W. Dahanayake, regarding 
this matter. 

Mr. H. L. Caldera a general secretary of 
the All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress, said 
that the extension of closing hours of 
taverns was harmful and would have 
grave repercussions. He said that they 
had been agitating for taverns to close at 
5 p.m. 
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CEREMONY FOR VIETNAM 
PEACE 


Vietnamese Buddhists from twelve coun- 
tries participated in a ceremony for peace 
in Vietnam held in Paris. The ceremony 
was organised by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Overseas Vietnamese 
Buddhist Association. 

Eight Vietnamese Buddhist monks from 
the Unified Buddhist Church of Vietnam 
led the service, which was performed in 
the traditional Vietnamese Buddhist man- 
ner. A flower offering ceremony was per- 
formed by eight young Vietnamese girls. 
This was followed by a recitation of the 
Peace Prayer. 

The ceremony reflected the spirit of the 
Unified Buddhist Church as Pali scriptures 
of Theravada Buddhism were also read, 
following recitations from the Mahayana 
scriptures. 

The Ven. Thich Thien Qua, Secretary 
General of the Vietnamese Theravada 
Buddhist Church, read from the Dhamma- 
pada. Then a number of international 
religious and humanitarian leaders were 
invited to read from various sacred and 
other spiritual literature. 


SECOND INSTALMENT OF 
CHA HSING TRIPITAKA 


The Commission for the Compilation 
and Recension of Tripitaka Sinica in 
Taiwan, announced that the second installa- 
tion of the Cha Hsing Tripitaka published 
by the Commission was off the press. 

The second instalment, like the first, 
is published in two editions — 12 volumes 
in standard edition and 24 volumes in 


popular edition. Along with this a copy 
of the general catalogue of Tripitaka 
Sinica, also in two editions — two volumes 
in popular edition and one volume in 
standard edition — has also been published. 


RELIEF AND RELIGION 
IN VIETNAM 


United States insistence on distributing 
relief goods to Vietnamese Buddhists 
directly throughthe Catholic Relief Service 
is widening the gulf between Buddhists 
and Catholics, writes Don Luce in the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

This is the charge of the Ven. Nhat 
Thien, director of the Vietnam Buddhist 
Social Welfare Organisation, and others 
involved in the welfare work in Vietnam. 

“The Catholics give to the poor in 
order to undermine Buddhism and prosely- 
tize Catholicism’, said the Ven. Nhat 
Thien. The Buddhist organisation went 
to the United States Food and Freedom 
office and requested food for the victims 
of the fighting. The United Agency 
agreed to give food directly to the Buddhist 
organisation. 

However, in August the Buddhists were 
told that they would have to get their 
relief goods directly from the Catholic 
organisation. The Buddhists were told 
that the Rev. Robert L. Charlebois, the 
director of the Catholic organisation, had 
objected to direct gifts to the Buddhists. 

Rev.Charlebois had written to thedirector 
of Food for Freedom threatening todiscon- 


tinue all Catholic Relief Service distributio 
of United States relief goods if the United 
States Government provided the goods 
directly to the Buddhists. 

“The Catholics do not want the Buddhists 
to control food distribution because then 
the Catholics would lose influence: They 
want to give to the poor themselves so 
the poor will become Catholics’’, said the 
Ven. Nhat Thien. 


KILLING OF FIVE 
BUDDHIST MONKS 


Buddhists of South Vietnam have 
demanded an investigation to determine 
whether South Korean troops had killed 
five Buddhist monks in a pagoda on 
October 15. 

The Secretary General of the United 
Buddhist Organisation of South Vietnam, 
Thich Huyen Quang, said that Korean 
troops responsible for the killing should be 
tried in a military court. 

Buddhist sources said that the Korean 
troops had killed the five monks in the 
Linh Son Pagoda in Phan Rang city, 140 
miles from Saigon, during an operation. 
But the South Korean military authorities 
have denied their forces were responsible 
for the murders. 

The South Korean military authorities in 
a statement said that the monks had been 
killed by the Viet Kong in an effort to 
produce a split between forces allied to 
South Vietnam and the Saigon Govern- 
ment. 
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WORLD BUDDHISM 


BUDDHIST MISSIONARY IN 
SINGAPORE 


The Ven. Ananda Mangala Thera of 
Ceylon has consented to extend his stay 
in Singapore to serve as a Buddhist missi- 
onary. He will continue to stay at the Thai 
Buddhist Monastery in Singapore on the 
invitation of the restdent chief monk of the 
monastery, the Ven. Maha Somkuan 
Aggadhamma. 

‘he Ven. Ananda Mangala Thera has 
good experience as a Buddhist missionary. 
His first year as a missionary was spent in 
India. The next three years were spent in 
Burma, where he underwent meditational 
training under the Ven. Weubu Sayadaw. 

After this he went to Malaya and Singa- 
pore on the invitation of the Buddhists 
there and has been residing there for the 
last eight years. He is religious adviser 
to the Buddhist Missionary Society of 
Kuala Lumpur, the Malacca Buddhist 
Association, University of Singapore 
Buddhist Society, Singapore Polytechnic 
Buddhist Society and the Buddha Sasana 
Society of Singapore. 


BUDDHIST SOCIETY OF 
VICTORIA 


As a pilot project, the Buddhist Society 
of Victoria, Australia, organised a three- 
day Symposium which attracted a large 
percentage of people who were neither 
Buddhists nor members of the Society. 

The Symposium was held in a smail 
guest house up in the hills about 50 miles 
north-west of Melbourne. The Sympo- 
sium gave an opportunity to the Society to 
take the Dhamma to new pastures. The 
programme covered seven lectures — “‘The 
Historical Buddha’? by L. Henderson, 
“The Four Noble Truths” by L. Bullen 
and “‘Meditation” by Mrs. Elizabeth Bell, 
being three of them. 

The Symposium covered all aspects of 
the Dhamma briefly but concisely. The 
Society has now decided to make a three- 
day symposium part of their programme 
annually. 


CRISIS HITS CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


The developing crisis overtaking the 
Catholic school system in the United 
States has shown up in many more places 
this year, bringing anxiety within the 
Church and financial strain for local 
governments, states the U. S. News and 
World Report. 

Catholic educators believe that a gradual 
decline in the number of parochial grade 
schoo!s and high schools is only about 
half over. In the past six years 1,023 
Catholic schools have closed and enroll- 
ment has dropped 771,000 or 14 per cent. 

Catholic officials predict that hundreds 
of other Catholic schools will shut down in 
the next few years, with enrollment drop- 
ping an additional 500,000 to 800,000. 


BUDDHIST SOCIETY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


There has been but a small change in 
membership and subscriber figures for 
Metta, the publication of the Society, 
during the year, states the annual report 
of the Buddhist Society of New South 
Wales, Australia. 

" All scheduled public meetings were held 
with satisfactory attendance. On most 
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occasions they had the pleasure of wel- 
coming new visitors. The Committee met 
regularly during the year. 

At present one of the members of the 
Society is at the Island Hermitage inCeylon. 
He is, however, not contemplating joining 
the Sangha at this stage. 


CHRISTIANITY DECLINING 
IN THE WORLD 


In external dimensions, Christianity is 
falling behind. American church member- 
ship is sagging. Attendance has slipped. 
Other signs of declining church influence 
have appeared, not only in this country 
but abroad, writes George W. Cornell in 
the Oakland Tribune Sun of the United 
States. 

As many religious scholars see it, belie- 
vers may become an ever smaller minority 
in the world, he says. The ‘“‘era of Chris- 
tendom is over’, says the Rev. Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches. 

“We are in a Secularising age, and the 
idea of the church dominating culture or 
dominating government has gone. This 
is complete’, he says. “The plain fact 
is this — Christians today are being out- 
paced, outdistanced, outbred’, wrote the 
Rev. Canon Howard A. Johnson, an 
Episcopal theologian, after a world tour 
studying the status of Christianity. 

A United Nations report noted that 
Christians constituted a third of the world’s 
population at the start of the century, but 
now are only 25 per cent, and continuation 
of that same downward trend would 
reduce this to 22 per cent by the century’s 
end. 

Meanwhile, Louis Cassels, a senior 
editor of the United Press International, 
said that today public interest in religion 
has waned because people are “sick and 
tired of being told what they cannot be- 
lieve. They want to know what, if anything, 
they can believe, and many churches 
haven’t been doing a very good job of 
answering that question’, he said. 


NAME OF GERMAN RACEHORSE 
CHANGED 


The German racehorse called Buddha 
will be run by another name. This 
assurance has been given to the All-Ceylon 
Buddhist Congress by the West German 
Ambassador in Ceylon, Mr. F. J. Hoffman. 

The Congress protested to the Embassy 
when the name appeared in a racing news 
sheet. After checking with the Central 
Organisation of German Racehorse Bree- 
ders and Owners, the Ambassador has 
told the Congress that the owner of the 
horse had not been aware of the implica- 
tions of giving his animal such a name. 

The inappropriateness of the name had 
now been explained to the owner and an 
assurance had been given that the name 
would be changed, the Ambassador has 
told the Congress. 


INDIAN BUDDHIST POPULATION 
RISES 


The Maha Bodhi Society of India 
states that Indians continue to embrace 
Buddhism in increased numbers. This 
is evident in the expansion of religious 
activities during the past two decades by 
the Society. 

Founded by the late Anagarika Dharma- 
pala, the Maha Bodhi Society of India 


has branches in Calcutta, Sarnath, Banga- 
lore, Buddha Gaya, Sanchi, New Deihi 
and Madras. 

The Buddhist missionary activities of 
the Society have resulted in the increase of 
the Indian Buddhist population from 
180,000 to 3,256,036. 


RESEARCH ON REBIRTH BY 
MERICAN 


An American Professor who has studied 
more than 500 cases of rebirth in different 
parts of the world feels that it is time 
people reckoned with the phenomenon of 
rebirth and took the “interpretation of 
reincarnation seriously’’. 

He is Dr. Ian Stevenson, 51-year-old 
Professor of the Parapsychology Division 
of the Virginia University in the United 
States. He arrived in New Delhi recently 
on his fourth visit to continue his research 
on the subject in various Indian cities. 

Dr. Stevenson, who has studied 25 
Indian cases in detail and has €0 more 
to follow, says that compared to Ceylon, 
Turkey, Lebanon, israeland other countries, 
Indian rebirth cases are more open and 
provide fascinating studies. 

Dr. Stevenson has already published a 
book reviewing the evidence for survival 
from claimed memories of previous incar- 
nations. These included seven in India, 
three in Ceylon, two in Brazil, two among 
Alaska Indians and one in Lebanon. 
He plans to write several more books. 

Dr. Stevenson feels that a. correct 
study of the child who remembers his past 
life can be made as soon as he starts 
talking at the age of three or four because 
at that time he is free from any type of 
influence. He said he had experienced that 
many reborn children start forgetting 
their past life after the age of ten years. 

In India, he says, the land distance 
between death and rebirth places makes it 
a particularly interesting study. Right in 
Delhi, he said, there was a man in his 
forties who claims he was a solider in the 
First World War and died of bayonet 
wounds. ‘‘He has the wounds as birth 
marks”, said Dr. Stevenson. 


BUDDHIST ASSEMELY UNAWARE 
OF PANCHEN LAMA’S PLANS 


The Buddhist Assembly for World 
Peace disclaimed in New Delhi knowledge 
about reports that the Panchen Lama, who 
has escaped from China, may reach India 
in time to attend the unveiling of the 
Shanti Stupa at Rajgirin Bihar. 

The deputy chairman of the Assembly, 
Mr. Gyotsu N. Sato, and the general 
secretary, Mr. B. P. Maurya, said in a 
joint statement: “So far as we are con- 
cerned, we have no such information.” 

A Buddhist source in Bihar had said that 
the Panchen Lama might attend the 
unveiling ceremony of the Stupa. 

There is gowing concern about the fate 
of the Panchen Lama. Some diplomatic 
observers in New Delhi are inclined to 
suspect that the Chinese might have deli- 
berately put across the escape story as a 
cover for eventually liquidating him. 

Meanwhile, there is said to be hardly 
any hope of the Tibet issue being raised 
in the United Nations General Assembly 
in any substantive form this year, in spite 
of the renewed pleas of the Dalai Lama to 
various countries, including India, to 
focus world attention on the terrible 
plight of his people under Chinese rule. 
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BOROBUD UR: 


WONDER OF 


THE WORLD 


By Narada Maha Thera 
( Ceylon ) 


Borobudur (boro = vihara or tem- 
ple +budur = hill) means a vihara 
or temple on a hill. 

Some scholars prefer Barabudur. 

Borobudur, like Mendut, is a 
Buddhist-Javanese monument but 
not a Hindu-Javanese monument as 
is mentioned in the UNESCO report. 

It is situated in the centre of 
Java about 40 kilometres north 
of Jogjakarta, surrounded by 
distant hills, volcanoes and paddy 
fields. The date of its construction 
is not certain. Some surmise that 
it must have been about 850 A.C. 
during the Sailendra Dynasty. 

The base of the edifice is about 123 
square metres and its height is about 
42 metres, including the pinnacle. 

The whole structure is erected on 
a natural hill with square and rectan- 
gular stone slabs. With a mecha- 
nical aid and engineering skill slabs 
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are tightly joined together without 
any plaster. A similar device has 
been employed in some stone pillars 
in Ceylon too. 

Judging by the small section of the 
basement that has recently been 
excavated, the ground appears to 
have been covered with stone. On 
the wall of this basement is found 
an inscription in old Javanese, 
resembling an Asoka script — virupa 
— which means hideous forms. This 
inscription appears twice in the same 
place. Figures of men and women 
with ugly sad faces are depicted here. 

At the base entrance on each of 
the four sides are pairs of kalama- 
karas, which, to my knowledge, 
are not seen anywhere else. They 
resemble those in Polonnaruva and 
Kelaniya in Ceylon. Inside the 
mouths of these fabulous animals 
is a small lion figure. 


Sole Distributors: 


Manufactured by 


There are flights of steps, leading 
to the very top, in the centre of 
all the four sides. A _ delicately 
featured exquisite Makara Torana 
greets one at the entrances of the 
second terrace. On the top row 
of the walls of the first gallery are 
beautifully depicted in relief the 
important episodes of the life of the 
Buddha from his birth in Tusita 
heaven upto the preaching of his 
first sermon. On the bottom row 
and on the opposite walls of the 
balustrades are found Jataka stories. 
I understand that there are 
564 stories inscribed in_ relief. 
It would be interesting to know 
the additional Jataka stories 
which are not mentioned in the 
Jataka commentary. 


Lion and Prey 


In one scene is depicted a lion 
overjoyed by the prey, about to 
devour a deer with a cheerful face. 
A bone was stuck in its mouth. 
A dove removes the bone with its 
beak and admonishes the remorseful 
lion. Seriously with a feeling of 
atonement thelion listens to the 
dove. At short distance — sta- 
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nds another lion _ sarcasticaly 
laughing at the penitent lion. 
The different facial expressions 
of the two lions are marvellously 
delineated. 

The scenes of the life of the 

Buddha must have been based on the 
Lalita Vistara. There are some 
episodes: which are not found in the 
Jataka commentary such as the 
Bodhisatta, before departing from 
Tusita, handing over the crown to 
Bodhisatta Maitreya, Pacceka Bud- 
dhas flying to heaven to see the 
Bodhisatta, Devas offering their 
abodes to Queen Maya, and few 
others. 
In the scene representing the 
Bodhisatta, seated under the rose 
apple tree on a couch in meditation, 
the shadow of the tree was clearly 
visible when I visited Borobudur 
ten years ago. Today, perhaps due 
to ravages of time, the shadow is 
almost obliterated. 

To erect this wonderful structure, 
which has no parallel in the whole 
world, the time and energy expended 
by the skilful Javanese Buddhists, 
perhaps with the cooperation of 
Indian Buddhists, must have been 
considerable. To inscribe the episo- 
des in relief the time and energy 
expended, patience and concenira- 
tion exercised, cannot easily be 
conceived. One is destitute of 
words to describe the artistic dis- 
play so masterly and so marvellously 
exhibited in those reliefs which, in 
the strictest sense of the term, are 
eloquent sermons on stones. 

There are 120 reliefs in the first 
gallery. Both the right and left 
galleries are richly decorated with 
foliage, flowers and vases. 

The building consists of nine 
uncovered terraces. Above the first 
are four other square terraces. On 
the main walls of the second, third 
and fourth galleries are insribed in 
relief the stories of Bodhisatta 
Sudana, Maitreya and Samanta- 
bhadra. In a row of niches, 
decorated with a makara torana 
and adorned with miniature stupas 
on the top, are found Buddha images 
in different postures (mudra). There 
are altogether 432 visible Buddha 
images in the niches, 108 on each 
side. 

The Buddha images facing the 
East are represented with the Bhu- 
misparsa mudra (touching _ the 
ground); those facing the South, 
with Vara mudra (giving blessing); 
those facing the West, with Dhyana 
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mudra (meditative posture); those 
facing the North, with Abhaya 
mudra (no-fear posture). Two other 
postures are represented in the 
galleries. They are Dharma 
Cakra and Vitarka mudra (symbol 
of investigation) turning the wheel 
of Love. 

Some. interpret these images as 
those of Asshobhya, Ratnasam- 
bhava, Amitabha and Amoghasid- 
dha Dhayana Buddhas respectively. 

The Buddha images in different 
postures are to be found in one line 
on the main wall of the first gallery. 

Above these four terraces are 
four upper terraces with three cir- 
cular walls. The first of the four 
upper terraces is rectangular. 

On the three circular walls are 
found small latticed stupas, 34, 24, 
and 16 sucessively, with mostly 
Dharmacakra mudra (preaching pos- 
ture) images in the interior which 
are visible through the holes in the 
stupas. The hcles of the first two 
terraces are of diamond shape and 
those of the uppermost terrace are 
of square shape. 

On the summit of the building is 
the biggest stupa which has now been 


renovated. It stands on a double 
lotus pedestal. The pinnancle is 
octagonal, indicating the Noble 


Eightfold Path. The spire is mis- 
sing. It is believed that an image 
had been placed inside the stupa. 

There is no evidence to show that 
any felic of the Buddha has been 
enshrined. 

The stupa is about 9.90 metres 
in diameter and about 7 metres in 
height. 

There are altogether 504 + 1 (2) 
= 505 statues, including the one in 
the main stupa which is missing. 

Unfortunately at present two walls 
of one side are slightly slanting and 
sagging. The Indonesian Govern- 
ment has donated 50 million rupiah 
for preparatory work in connection 
with the repairs of the building. 

Buddhists throughout the world 
will be delighted to hear that the 
UNESCO has generously alloted 
3 million United States dollars 
for the complete restoration of this 
“‘wonder of the world”’ to its original 
splendour and glory by 1976. 

A plot of land around the building 
will be reserved for a park. 

To the Indonesians, Borobudur 
is an unparalleled national and cul- 
tural heritage which stands to their 
eternal credit and glory. 

To the Buddhists, Borobudur is 


a sacred symbolical Vihara, unique 
in structure, unique in ornamenta- 
tion, unique in sermons on stones, 
unique in artistic reliefs, unique in 
exceptional types of stupas, unique 
in the presentation of peaceful and 
serene Buddha images with all 
mudras (postures). 

The basement may signify dugati 
(woeful states); the first terrace, 
kamasugati (sentient realm); four 
upper terraces, rupaloka (realms of 
form); four uppermost terraces, 
arupaloka (formless realms); top- 
most stupa, Nibbana, the haven 
of eternal Peace. 

Grateful thanks of Buddhists are 
due to the UNESCO and the Indo- 
nesian Government for their noble 
gesture. 


Obituary 


VEN. BERUWALA SRI SUMANGALA 
SRINIVASA MAHA NAYAKA THERA 


THE Ven. Agga Maha Pandita 

Beruwala Siri Sumangala Siri 
Nivasa Maha Nayaka Thera of the 
Amerapura Nikaya passed away on 


November 5. He was 97 years old. 
He functioned as the Maha Nayaka 
Thera of the Amarapura Nikaya until the 
election of the Ven. Agga Maha Pandita 
Balangoda Ananda Maitreya Nayaka 
Thera as the chief Maha Nayaka Thera of 
the Amarapura Nikaya of the Amarapura 
Maha Sangha Sabha, representing 22 
sections of the Amarapura Nikaya. 

The Ven. Siri Nivasa Maha Nayaka 
Thera was one of the oldest members of 
the Sangha in Ceylon and one of the most 
erudite among them. He was held in high 
esteem by all religious groups in the 
island. 

He represented the Maha Sangha in 
Ceylon at the Chatta Sangayana held 
in Mandalaya, Burma, to revise the Tripi- 
teka. Being a scholarly ohikkhu who had 
mastered the Dhamma Vinaya, he was 
presented with the title of Agga Maha 
Pandita by the Government of Burma. He 
was a patron of the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress. 

The Governor-General of Ceylon, Mr. 
W. Gopaliawa, and others paid their last 
respects to the Ven. Siri Nivasa Maha 
Nayaka Thera, whose body lay in state at 
the Pulinatalarama temple in Kalutara. 

The Ven. Hedigalle Pannatissa Nayaka 
Thera of the Sanchi temple in India, said 
that the late Maha Nayaka Thera belonged 
to a rare group of bhikkhus born in Ceylon 
during the past few centuries. He was 
well-known not only in Ceylon but in 
Burma. Similar tributes were paid by 
other monks and laymen. 

The cremation took place at the Kalu- 
tara esplanade on November 12. 
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Book Reviews 


POLITICAL ROLE OF TIBETAN 
MONKS 


PROLEGOMENA TO LAMAIST 
POLITY: by Nirmal Chandra Sinha. 
Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta 
12, India. Rs. 20. 

ELIGION should not be mixed 

with politics is the cry today when 
Buddhist monks in countries like 
Ceylon, Burma, Thailand and South 
Vietnam, are taking an increasing 
interest in politics. 

But in Tibet, the subject of Mr. 
Sinha’s book, Buddhism was entirely 
mixed with politics and the monks 
were the rulers of the country. 
Being rulers they had to take an 
abiding interest in the government 
and the politics of the country. 

No historical study of the doctrine 
of government in traditional Tibet 
has so far been made, says Mr. Sinha, 
and he, therefore, makes an attempt, 
and that very successfully, to outline 
and comment on the Lamist polity 
of the country. This polity, as is 
now well known, is no more and the 
Chinese rule this ancient land, which 
produced a popular school of Maha- 
yana Buddhism, after de-throning 
the Dalai Lama. 

Mr. Sinha says that he has no 
claim to be called a Tibetologist. He 
has delved into the basic of political 
obligation and the title to reign in 
the Lamaist State. He has attemp- 
ted “‘to express the political mind of 
Buddhist Tibet in a modern Western 
language’, English. 

According to Mr. Hugh Richard- 
son in a Foreword to the book, Mr. 
Sinha “‘is eminently qualified to 
expound the inter-relation, and also 
the difference between Indian and 
Tibetan thinking.” 

The administration of Tibet was 
effectively controlled by monks, and 
political affairs were viewed first 
and foremost in the light of their 
bearing on the well-being of religion. 
It was the right of the Church to 
deal with worldly affairs, and it is 
this aspect with which Mr. Sinha 
deals principally in the book. 

Pointing out that no _ historical 
study of the doctrine of government 
in traditional Tibet has so far been 
made, Mr. Sinha outlines the ideolo- 
gical background of Lamaism and 
Lamaist policy. He has discussed 
the political mind of Buddhist Tibet. 


The historic Lamaist State of 
Tibet, which ended with the 17-point 
Sino-Tibetan Agreement of 1951, 
had assumed a concrete form three 
centuries earlier. The monks res- 
ponsible for this regime belonged to 
the Yellow Sect. 

The book is divided into three 
principal sections — the Refuge, the 
Skyabs-mgon dealing with the incar- 
nation of Bodhisattva Avalokites- 
wara usually known as the Dalai 
Lama, and Chhos-srid-gnyis-Idan, 
which is a description of the tradi- 
tional Tibetan form of government. 

The practice of seeking refuge, 
observes Mr. Sinha, has been ins- 
pired for 2,500 years. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore pointed out that 
Buddhism had a hard core of meta- 
physics in it but its universality was 
due to its humanism — Karuna, 
Maitri and Hridayaprasara — and 
not because of the excellence of its 
metaphysics. 

Buddhism in Tibet began its 
victorious career with Padmasam- 
bhava (750-800) who along with 
Santarakhita ordained the first 
Lamas. The Tibetan word Lama 
corresponds to the Sanskrit word 
Guru. Tibetan canonical literature 
bears testimony to the paramount 
position of the Lama. 

The accepted date for first propa- 
gation of Buddhism in Tibet is 
about the first quarter of the seventh 
century and that for the ordination 
of Tibetan monks is about the last 
quarter of the eighth century. 

“The Lama as the custodian of 
the script, the organiser of schools, 
the master of the occult and the 
adviser of the king could no doubt 
be the Bodhisattva for the entire 
community in times of distress. 
Besides, the layman could come very 
near the house of Lamas because 
of the socio-economic climate of 
Tibet.” 

The rule of the Lamas saved 
Tibet from Mongol atrocities, states 
Mr. Sinha. “‘Be it their mystery of 
the occult or the impact of their 
Dharma on the eclectic Mongol 
mind, the saviours had proved their 
statesmanship”. The Lamas not 
only saved Tibet from invasion, 
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they made Tibet a first-class power 
of the day. 

The traditional Tibetan govern- 
ment was possessed of both Dharma 
and Samsara. Dharma was top- 
most and the monk was the king- 
maker. Buddhism in Tibet began 
with a sharp antithesis between 
Politics and Ethics. ‘‘The Buddhist 
concept of politics as a dismal 
science was no doubt due to the 
wars and intrigues rampant in Sho- 
dasa Mahajanapada (sixteen princi- 
palities in North India struggling for 
paramountcy ) at the advent of 
Buddhism”. Buddhist ethics reacted 
sharply. to Brahmanical  statecraft. 

The Buddhist antithesis between 
politics and ethics was all through 
involved with a quest for temporal 
authority sublimated to righteous 
tule. This syndrome is manifest 
right from the beginning in the 
Buddhist diction. 

Referring to the Sangha, Mr. 
Sinha says that before the Buddha, 
the term Sangha was more used to 
denote occupational and political 
groups and less for a religious body. 
The acceptance of having Buddhist 
monks as State officials was an 
- imperative need of Mongol imperi- 
alism. 

Each chapter has copious notes 
attached to it. The book ends with 
quotations from the Dhammapada 
answering the question, who is the 
Brahmana ? 


A. de S. 


Delegate’s Impressions... . 
( Continued on from page 96 ) 


reverence to the Sangha is exem- 
plary. 

I observed that there is a great 
unity among the Theravada and 
Mahayana countries which is undo- 
ubtedly paving the way towards 
solidarity, brotherhood, peace and 
goodwill. 

On the 15th June I left the shores 
of Vietnam to continue my journey 
to such countries as, Singapore, 
Cambodia, Thailand, Laos, Hong 
Kong, Honolulu, Los Angelos, 
Chicago, Washington and New York. 
. On leaving each individual country 
I was left with many memorable 
thoughts, of countries where I had 
the pleasure of giving lectures and 
of meeting fellow-Buddhists. 
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THE PILGRIMAGE OF 
PILGRIMAGES 


BUDDHIST INDIA: THE PILGRIM 
PATH: by S. R. Wijayatilake. 
Colombo Apothecaries Co. Ltd., 125, 
Glennie Street, Colombo, Ceylon. Rs 3. 

BEGINNING with an_ exhorta- 
tion of the Buddha that there are 

four places that a Buddhist should 

visit on pilgrimage, this bock records 
the pilgrimage which Mr. Justice 

Wijayatilake made to the principal 

places of Buddhist interest in India, 

including, of course, the four 
places mentioned by the Buddha. 

Addressing Ananda, the Buddha 
said on his death-bed at Kusinara: 

“There are four places, Ananda, 
which the believer should visit with 
feelings of reverence; the place where 
one can say, ‘here the Thathagatha 
was born; here the Thathagatha 
attained supreme and perfect insight; 
here the Kingdom of Righteousness 
was set on foot by the Thathagatha; 
here the Thathagatha finally passed 
away, in the utter passing away, 
which leaves nothing whatever of the 
body. And there will come, Ananda, 
to these places believers, bretheren and 
sisters of the Order, devout men and 
women”. 

The Buddha was referring to 
Lumbini, the place of his birth, 
Buddha Gaya where he attained 
Enlightenment, Saranath where he 
preached his first sermon and Kusi- 
nara where be breathed his last. 

Mr. Wijayatilake’s travel story, 
which is both fascinating and enligh- 
tening, is different from the usual 
travel stories which give dry facts 
and commonplace _ descriptions. 
What interests the reader is his 
flare for brief but apt comments 
which add enchantment to the 
narrative. He often delves into 
past history —to the times of the 
Buddha — and refers to stories and 
incidents connected with the places 
he visited. Apart from appropriate 
descriptions of the present day 
conditions, he gets into reminiscent 
moods, which are thought-provo- 
king. 

This attitude of the author can 
best be illustrated by qouting exam- 
ples from the book. The first 
place in India he touched on his 
pilgrimage was Madras. Here he 
visited the Theosophical Head- 
quarters at Adyar. He writes: 

“In the Hall of the Great world 
Teachers, among others, one could see 
Gautama Buddha expounding the 


Truth, good for all time. This is a 
meeting place of men and women of 


different races in search of the Truth, 
the banyan groves offering shelter for 
quiet contemplation. The great con- 
tribution to the Buddhist Renaissance 
in Ceylon by Mrs. Annie Besant and 
Colonel Olcott impressed us very stro- 
ngly when we were quietly walking 
along the corridors and through the 
Halls of this Univeristy of Peace and 
Goodwill. How one could wish for 
a Centre for spiritual emancipation 
and Unity such as this in our own 
country!”’. 

In Calcutta he visited the offices of 
the Maha Bodhi Society. In the 
huge metropolis of India, he com- 
ments, “‘this Centre of Buddhism is 
a useful nucleus and in silence we 
paid our obeisance to the Anagarika 
Dharmapala whose indomitable 
spirit pervades these premises.” 

At Buddha Gaya: 

““As we were lost in a reverie which 
took us to a time 2,500 years ago the 
driver raised a cry and we could see in 
the distnace the pinnacle of the Maha 
Bodhi Vihara. It was the realisa- 
tion of a dream, a dream of love and 
affection for the great Teacher who 
has shown us the Way to a Life of 
Truth and Purity ... As our feet came 
into contact with the red earth we felt 
how close we were to the Buddha..... 
The tranquility of the scene was 
poetry ethereal and it was on a night 
such as this Prince Siddhartha, now a 
seeker after Truth, sought to find a 
solution to the problem which re- 
mained unsolved despite his visits to 
most learned rishis of the time.” 
‘‘We made the select offerings we had 
brought from Lanka and as we, paid 
obeisance with our heads touching the 
edge of the Vajrasana we experienced 
that supreme happiness which is too 
personal and sacred for expression 
in mere words. We could see the 
Buddha before us looking at us with 
the smile of Enlightenment and com- 
passionin hiseyes. With tears which 
welled in our eyes we expressed the 
hope that we would be able to come 
again and again to this most sacred 
spot. é . 

He saw here Tibetans in large 
numbers performing rites and cere- 
monies, and he comments: “It 
was most elevating to see them lost 
in meditation and prayer. They 
are undoubtedly a people who have 
dedicated themselves to the Buddha.” 

He points out, after visiting Nalan- 
da, that it might be of interest to 
note that Arya Deva, the exponent 
of the Madhyamika school who 
hailed from Ceylon, was at one time 
the Principal of this University. 
“This gives us a glimpse of the 
standard of education in Ceylon 
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during this period.” ~ se 

Throughout the book, Mr. Wija- 
yatilake pays a glowing tribute to 
the late Premier Jawaharlal Nehru 
because it is due to the ‘“‘personal 
encouragement” given by him that 
these ancient sites are being looked 
after with loving care. 

He refers to the valuable anti- 
quities which are strewn about in the 
Archaeological Museum at Saranath. 
“There are several images and other 
sculptures which give us a glimpse 
of the standard of the civilisation 
of those times and one begins to 
wonder how degenerate we are today 
despite all the technological advances 
which have been made in the modern 
world’. Saranath is a place where 
a pilgrim should stay for several 
days, hestates. 

Regarding Lumbini : 
“Let us pause for a moment and take 
our minds back to that day of days 
nearly 2,600 years ago. We could see 
the caravanserai making its way 
from Kapilavastu on its way to 
Devadaha — the home of Queen Maha 
Maya. Here is an oasis of sal trees 
with a beautiful pool of fresh water 
with the Vesak lotus infuli bloom.... 
“It was a joyous day — the cattle 
grazing in the meadows, the deer and 
the antelope roaming about unconcer- 
ned, the birds and butterfiles welcoming 
the dawn of spring. There was music 
in the air and the Queen was enjoying 
the serenity of the hour. The sal 
trees were decked with a profusion 
of coral red and the gentle breeze 
from the snow-clad mountains played 
on them bringing with it a divine 
fragrance. 
“It was indeed a scene for the gods! 
We could see Maha Prajapathi cau- 
tiously leading Maha Maya to the 
edge of the pool... However, it 
was Lumbini’s victory! Maha Maya 
could feel the pangs of birth come 
one after another.... 

Mr. Wijayatilake has a special 
word for the Buddha Jayanti Park 
in New Delhi. ‘It is a wonderful 
memorial to Buddha Jayanti. Obvi- 
ously thisis a dream of Shri Jawa- 
harlal Nehru coming to life... This 
abode of peace is an_ excellent 
nuclea for the radiation of the 
Buddha Dhamma throughout India 
... Surely, cannot we in Lanka 
have an abode of peace like this ?”, 
asks Mr. Wijayatilake. 

Descriptions and comments of 
this nature, which set the reader 
thinking and ruminating, make him 
realise the ennobling effects of this 
pilgrimage. Such passages fill this 
book. It should be read by every- 
one who plans a pilgrimage to these 
sacred places connected with the 
life and teaching of the Buddha. 


. The book is_ illustrated with 
beautiful photographs of the princi- 
pal places of pilgrimage. It also 
contains a valuable Appendix giving 
information about where one could 
stay on this pilgrimage which is 
the dream of every Buddhist. 

Many of thechapters in this book 
appeared in the Vesak Annual of 
World Buddhism. 

A. de S. 
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Both formerly and now also, Anuradha, it is just 
Ill and the ceasing of I1l1 that I proclaim. 
Samyutta Nikaya, iii. 86. 


If there has been one special obstacle to the progress of Buddhism in 
the United States during the. last decade, it is the. pursuit of prominence ' 
and power by some Caucasian members of various Mahayana sects now estab- 
lished here. Other obstacles are present, such as the current Neo-~Zen 
craze - laymen who write of small groups as "Buddhism in America™ and so 
create a wrong impression - opportunists. who appeal for funds to estab- 
lish their own projects'- and a tendency to exaggerate the importance of 
small gatherings, etc. The use of propaganda is well understood by the 
majority of Americans. . 


This special obstacle is caused by some men in whom an expansion of 
the ego, at present, is not curbed by superiors. The trend is to work 
independently of the sect through which they have taken ordination in the 
preliminary ranks, and to assume the role of seasoned teacher and experi- 
enced disciplinarian to others. These men make their own rules, estab- 
lish their own organizations, announce special robes, special rituals, 
special symbols, and authority to ordain others. Higher religious ti- 
tles have also been assumed by some - and no one has made it clear they 
are not working under any recognised Mahayana sect in so doing. 


It is true that Buddhism is progressing in the U. S., slowly, and in 
spite of the difficulties and confusions created by innovations and devi- 
ations described above, as well as the multitude of books on Neo-Zen be- 
ing written by laymen who, in general, have not practiced Zen. It has 
not been made clear to the American people, nor even to the members of 
the few existing Caucasian Buddhist groups, that it is one thing to study 
Buddhist theories in literature, whereby the facile Western mind is able 
to write a book on the knowledge acquired --- but it is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing to live the principles of Buddhism, master meditation, and 
apply self-discipline. 


"All that glistens is not gold", in other words - because what is 
written is not always true. Verification should be sought and explana- 
tions asked regarding new "groups", new “Orders”, new sudden promotions 
to ordaining rank, new high titles; and evasion or refusal to answer may 
be taken as a confession of inability to prove valid authority. 


The ordained men who work faithfully within the ranks and beside the 
higher authorities of the sects to which they owe allegiance, who demand 
nothing for themselves, are not to be found heading new ventures and so- 
liciting prominence and support in Buddhist magazines. The work the true 
minister does is his justification, and the service he gives is his one 
reward. Only such men deserve support and respect from laymen. 


a 
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AN APPEAL 


Issued by The Prince of Sikkim, 
Maharaj Kumar Palden Thondup Namgyal, September 3, 1963. 
On South Vietnam Buddhists. 


For nearly four months now a reign of violence and terror, re- 
calling the inquisitorial methods and practices of the Middle 
Ages, has been raging without any signs of abatement in South 
Vietnam. A small minority professing Roman Catholicism has 
chosen to intimidate and persecute the Buddhists who form the 
overwhelming majority of the population. 


It has not only meant. denial or suppression of the most essené 
tial human right, but in fact also verges on religious genocide. 
The rulers there have sought to identify non-conformism with 
communism. It is well known that communism and Buddhism dif- 
fer basically and fundamentally and no Buddhists, as in Tibet, 
would bow to communism. 


In effect, the present regime in South Vietnam is engaged in the 
same task as the communist regime in Tibet. The untenable ac- 
cusation of communism among Vietnamese Buddhists has not found . 
favor with His Holiness the Pope, and the U. S. government under 
the leadership of a Roman Catholic President has expressed re- 
monstrance. 


In the name of the ancient Buddhist country of Sikkim and on be- 
half of the Maha Bodhi Society of India, I appeal to all reli- 
gious and humanitarian bodies, to all peace-loving peoples and 
governments, as well as to the UNO, to take immediate notice of 
the grave threat to the basic freedom of man -- a threat which 
may well lead to fresh fissures and splits while mankind is 
striving for unity. 


Let the sacrifices of Vietnamese Buddhists arouse the conscience 
of mankind. I appeal to all civilized men all over the world 
to call for justice and redress. I appeal, above all, to Presi- 
dent Ngo Dim Diem to review the situation afresh, to act in the 
highest traditions of the Roman Catholic Church, and to preserve 
the ideals of brotherhood and democracy - ideals so close to his 
heart. 

(This Appeal by the President of the Maha Bodhi 

society of India is published as representing 

the innumerable protests -- from nations, or- 

ganizations and individuals -- which have ap- 

peared. in support of the Vietnamese Buddhists. 

Oe) 
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THE -DHARMA 


ARYA-AST-ANGIKA-MARGA - The Noble Bightfold Path 
3. _SAMYAK-VAK - Right Speech 


Right Speech is defined usually as deliberate, calm, wise, unemo- 
tional, restrained, terse and to the point, with definite purpose and 
reason, yet kind and sympathetic, with intent to aid. Measured by this 
standard, so much that is spoken is not Right Speech. 


Obviously the outer aspect reflects the inner being, and obviously 
the inner being must express in his speech whatever gain or improvement 
he has been able to make. Students who recognize the essential unity of 
mind and voice, as well as the inseparable partnership involved, are wise 
and fortunate. Only so can the student grapple with this problem, and 
secure an enduring control upon the faculty of voice. 


Culture of the voice is pleasing to the ear, and language study is an 


Open sesame to educated circles. Knowledge expressed is helpful to the 
reputation of the student, and so with all the other attributes prized by 
civilization. When he strives on the Path, however, the student must 


reverse the procedure, for in the discipline of self it will not avail 
him to master the outward-going sound while he leaves the inner being. un- 


couth and unlettered. The inner being must project the truth known and 
tested, its best, and it cannot erect a flimsy pretentious fiction of 
wordy splendour. Control of the voice is vitally essential and desper- 


ately needed in many cases, but alone it has little value, except that it 
will be useful in the present and a useful acquisition in the future. 


The inner discipline may be likened to the master strokes of an ar- 
tist who finishes a masterpiece. The vivid picture is incomplete with- 
out them. The unfinished picture is a blurred mass of color until the 
symphony is created by the depth and dimensional strokes. Likewise, the 
inner being's depth and profound reserves of strength and experience must 
point and accent every word the student speaks, else it is an incomplete 
picture that he projects upon the air, or a distorted one, if by some 
chance his inner mental impulses are at variance with his words. 


Care should be taken to speak true, to focus strength and sincere 
conclusions, to project wisdom or understanding, and to register the kind 
and sympathetic heart in every sentence. With all these held in mind, 
the student may be able to create such harmony within himself that by and 
by his words will be a true expression of his now-combined forces; he 
will begin to perfect the art of Right Speaking as, thereafter, he will 
be capable of improving the quality of his expressed thought. 


Various self-improvement methods have been offered to the student by 
various schools of thought. Not one reaches behind the externals to the 
cause behind the external appearance. They appeal to the mind to pro- 
ject a screen of polished refinement, in most cases. Such sophistry is a 
little like the proverbial stone for bread. 
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Students should reach beneath the effects to causes, and never cease 
to labor with the causes. Here is the Key to perfect Speech, to Right 
Speech, and to the right use of Sound - the unremitting, co-operative and 
co-ordinated expression of the continually utilized highest of the stu- 
dent's spiritual comprehension, and the continual rejection of lower and 
baser impulses. For Sound is not mere voice; it is more comprehensive 
and far-reaching than a voice that dies upon the wind. 


"And the Exalted One said: wane 'And what, breth- 
ren, is RIGHT SPEECH? 


“TAbstinence from lying speech, from backbiting and 
abusive speech, and from idle babble - 


"'That, brethren, is called RIGHT SPEECH. '" 
Digha Nikaya, II, p. 312. 
(Reprinted from April, May, June and July numbers of 


Volume #5, Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7, year 1948, pp. #69, 
#93, #114, and #137, of "THE GOLDEN LOTUS") 


a 


SHIP .-OF - THE . LAW 


Over the sea, 
Over the sea, 
The moon's a galleon 
Coming for me; 
Driven by the trade winds, 
Lashed by the gales 
Into the harbor 
With bulging sails: 


Over the tumult, 

Over the strife, 
Storm-flung vihara 
Cradled in life - 
Decks of pale ivory, 
Masts of bright gold, 
Silver-traced Dhamma 
Safe in the hold. 


Etienne Richard. 


Sale 


A SOTO <ZEN SERMON 


REV. SOYU MATSUOKA 
Zen Buddhist Temple of Chicago 


August 11, 1963 


Just last week, in the "Chicago Sun-Times", Sunday morning paper, there 
appeared an article about Zen Buddhism. Its title was "Zen Buddhism -- 
Japanese Ordeal of the Oak Stave”, and it had been written after the au- 
thor's visit to Engaku Temple in Kamakura, Japan. The article told of a 
morning spent in meditation in the Temple. By this, the author meant to 
introduce what he saw of Zen Buddhism to those people who know Zen only 
as a name or as a cult joined by the neurotic or the discontented. 


Some of you here today have réad this newspaper article, I know, and have 
highly criticized sit « Many people have told me that the article calls 
Zen Meditation an “ordeal”, and that such words as "agony", “cruelly” and 
"beating" were used to describe it. I think that this criticism is val- 
id, and that there is a misunderstanding about sitting in Zen meditation 
which may lead many people to think Zen meditation is a painful endurance 
test. But, I do think that there are some good points to the article, 
and that its writer has quoted the Abbot of the Engaku Temple as saying 
many things that I have told you often before, and that these things are 
very important to your understanding of Zen. For the benefit of those 
here who have not read the article, I would like to quote parts of it to 
you now while speaking about its good and bad points. 


The article starts: 

"The ordeal begins before the morning sun burns away the predawn 
mists clinging to the green hills above Zuiroku Valley. Deep 
tn the valley, amid the inner shadows of Engaku Temple, a Zen 
Buddhist priest, lantern light glistening in reflection on his 
shaven head, pads barefoot between the rows of Japanese stiffly 
seated crosslegged on straw mats." Bat "Suddenly, a youth 
quivers with the agony of sitting motionless for hours. The. 
priest, his face impassively rigid, turns to the youth and bows.. 
The youth bows back. The priest then hefts an oak stave four 
feet long and begins beating the exhausted young man across the 
back. ‘Smack, smack...' The saund whips through the temple." 


The article goes on: 
"This is the road to enlightenment as traveled in Engaku Temple 


and in Zen Temples throughout this island nation where -thou- 
sands of Japanese seek to rise above their everyday world and 
achieve spiritual release through rigorous physical and mental 
trials. What they seek is not understood easily by Westerners, 
‘whose culture and language deal in absolutes -- alien to Zen 


Buddhism." 


The article explains: 


mee. 


"Who is your god? Where does he exist? Westerners ask. The 
Zen Buddhist's answer often is greeted with puzzled silence or 
laughter, and chalked up as merely more evidence of just how 
inscrutable the Oriental supposedly is. For, Zen Buddhists 
deal in the indefinite and speak of no god, nor of a physical 
heaven. They speak of conquering the self and becoming the 
equivalent of a stone by the roadside, or a cow, perhaps, and 
thus becoming the center of the universe. The net result for 
many Japanese however is simple: Peace of mind. This sounds 
wonderful to thousands who feel all the stresses and strains of 
living in Japan's fast-moving industrialized society. ~ They 
flock to the moss-covered buildings of Engaku Temple eles its 
high wood gates pour of Tokyou"™ 


The pepiaie continues, to point out that most come of their own aidD; but 
that many have been sent by their place of employment for the benefits 
that come from Zen meditation. One Tokyo firm sent 28 employees. From 
5 aem. in the morning, without any breakfast, the men and women sat in 
long rows, with their legs crossed and their hands folded in their laps 
in the Buddhist fashion. A barefoot priest, dressed in long, flowing 
robes, entered and twice clapped together two small blocks of wood as a 
Signal that the meditation was about to begin. Backs stiffened, legs 
and arms were adjusted. Then entered the chief priest, Ryoko Kingaku, 
carrying his kyosaku stick. He bent and hit the kyosaku on the straw 
matting several times to announce his arrival, and to warn that he was 
watching. Midway through the first hour, a young student ‘priest dressed 
in the linen robes of his rank broke his ‘trance-like pose and bowed, 
placing his hands before his face. in a prayerful gesture. Moving swift- 
ly to him, the chief priest beat: him across the back with the kyosaku. 
"The young priest had asked for the beating to bring his mind back from 
its wanderings." The persons sitting in this meditation hall sat mo- 
tionless and would accept or request the kyosaku across their backs to 
clear their minds and to make concentration easier. 


The writer of the article in the “Sun-Times” had tried very hard to give 
his readers a vivid image of the scene he had witnessed in the Engaku 
Temple. His words were chosen to make them imagine the sights and sounds 
to be found there. But some of these words have made the part misrepre- 
senting Zen. A person not knowing Zen from experience would truly think 
that the Zen priest was hard and uncompassionate, only interested in the 
motionless sitting of the people before him. The picture of the medita- 
tion hall that is presented does not give a picture of the Zen priest 
that is selfless, of good humor, humble, and closely perceptive of the 
non-human world around him. The article also might lead one to think 
that in Zen, one wants to become “the center of the universe." Tt does 
not point out that by sitting in meditation men hope to become in control 
of their selves and become the equivalent of a stone or an animal, but it 
is not to be the center of existence. 


Many times, I have told you of the Buddha-nature that lies in the depths 
of everyone and everything. It is this Buddha-nature that those in med- 
itation are seeking to know. When their minds have become so clear and 
so empty of thoughts of themselves that they are aware of this deep- 


a es 
seated Buddha-nature, they then become like the stone or the animal by 
realizing that they are One with all these things. But, it is certainly 
not to be their Center. To be the center of the universe has Christian 
overtones. In Buddhism, there is no center to the universe like the 
Christian god; there is only the Buddha-nature that is basic to all ex- 
istence, and the law of cause and effect that operates the universe. The 
author has pointed this out, however, in the last part of the article in 
which Sogen Asahina, the Temple's Abbot, spoke to his Students, after 
their simple breakfast of rice, bean soup and green tea. The Abbot said 
what I have also said to you many times: 


"You have come to disregard your 'Self'. Enlightenment lies 
everywhere; you think it is difficult (to find) because you~ 
don't know where it is." 


The Abbot went on to say that it is found through each person's own ex- 
perience and that each is already a Buddha. All that is. needed is tor 
Zen meditation to become your whole life in whatever you do, and to have 
an empty mind that is aware of its Buddha-nature. 


The article has another good feature. Its writer pointed out that the 
people come to the Temple even during the bitter cold of the winter, and 
do not hesitate to put their whole power into their meditation. They 
-are seeking the Buddha-nature that the Abbot has so often told them about 
and no doubt they have sensed it in the priests who watch over and in- 
struct them, if they have not known it yet themselves. 


Knowledge of the Buddha-nature is not like the knowledge that comes from 
books, and which can remain forever within a man's mind unless he chooses 
to reveal it. Knowledge of the Buddha-nature is a Wisdom, and it cannot 
help but be expressed in the bearing and personality of the person who 
has known it. Knowledge of the Buddha-nature is not something added like 
the knowledge of a book. It is something revealed and a potential that 
is fully developed. 


To know this Buddha-nature, the students of Zen at the Engaku Temple fol- 
low “the instructions of the priests. They also imitate the student 
priest who asks for the kyosaku to clear his mind and to help him concen- 
trate. There has been much misunderstanding about the discipline of Zen. 
The author of this article had called the meditation period an “ordeal" 
and the use of the kyosaku as a "beating" in spite of his insight into 
some of the other important things about Zen. zen meditation is not an 
ordeal and the receiving of the kyosaku is not a beating. It should be 
just the opposite. Of course, some Westerners do think that meditation 
is an ordeal and are afraid of the blow of the kyosaku because they are 
unaccustomed to the sitting crosslegged or the strict discipline of the 
Japanese people. But, as soon as one becomes more used to the sitting, 
zen meditation is no longer an ordeal, but a pleasure, and as soon as he 
sees the discipline of erect posture, and the blow of the kyosaku, as the 
onset of the conquering of the self, Zen will then take on a new meaning 
for him, and it will be a gate beyond which easy "salvation" lies. 


Zazen is called "Anraku no homon" or "the gateway to easy salvation” in 
Japanese, and it is not regarded as a physical or mental trial. In a 
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Zen monastery, there is always a priest who can be seen carrying a kyo- 
saku stick during the meditation; if a group meditates without the use.of 
the kyosaku, it is not Zen meditation. The kyosaku is gladly asked for 
when one is losing the control of his posture, or when the mind becomes 
cluttered with distracting thoughts. The kyosaku is not a punishment, 
nor does it hurt; it is asked for to improve the posture or to clear the 
mind. In this temple, no one is ever given the kyosaku without his first 
asking for it with the signal of the gassho. Rarely, even in Japan, is 
the kyosaku given without its being requested by the person in meditation. 
The act of requesting it is a way of self-discipline. Self-discipline 
in Zen quickly leads to the perception of the true nature of all things 
and the Buddha-nature within oneself. It is the illusional thought and 
concern for the self that clouds one's sight of his true nature and pre- 
vents him from knowing the freedom of Zen that makes a happy life in this 
world. 


Benefits from Zen meditation abound. But they are not to be sought, or 
they will be overlooked. Seeking peace of mind will fill the mind with 
thoughts that entangle and trouble it. It is well known that happiness 
cannot be found if it is looked for. It is the same with the benefits 
that are known to come from meditation. Meditation must be practiced 
just for itself, with a clear mind, and life must be lived just for it- 
self, moment by moment. Those in Japan who have seen the results of a 
life of Zen know that aman then works to his fullest potential and his 
life automatically becomes happy. This is why so many of the companies 
of Japan are sending their employes to the temples in the COMMER to 
study the way of Zen, and many more seek it for themselves. 


Each of us must also put our whole effort into the practice of Zen -- in 
our daily lives and in our sitting in meditation. We must seek out those 
temples that are truly Zen, and not where Zen is discussed, but never 
practiced, nor whose ministers or priests do not carry the kyosaku or 
have meditation services. We should try to keep our minds free from dis- 
traction and empty during meditation and work. We should strive to be 
clean in our daily lives, for habits of cleanliness will purify the mind. 
We should be neat and orderly in our other habits, for this will calm the 
mind. Disorder is distracting and divides the attention that could be 
centered on one thing. We should also develop quietness in our lives. 
Quietness makes one composed, self-controlled, and deeply quiet within. 
We should practice meditation daily and not let it be apart from the rest 
of our lives. The man of Zen works hard at every task and performs it 
in a meditative spirit. If we do these things, we will begin to live a 
life of Zen and truly know its bliss. 


Remember the simile of the"potter!s. wheel" 5 which, 
because of the impulsion that has been given it - 
continues to turn for some time after the potter has 


ceased to move it. 
ira ae Dhammadinna. 
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THE MYSTERY OF BEING 


Origins are mysterious because they are ever devoid of explanations. 
Life is, without a case history to inform the curious scientific mind. It 
has no recorded history as Life, and it does not give advance notice of 
its mysterious changes. All time is involved, which may be the reason 
why it is impossible to discover beginnings of the planetary manifesta- 
tions, much less the prior adventures extra-planetary. 


Many centuries must pass before a definite advance or loss of devel- 
opment is noticeable. In full evolution, midway in the planet's life, 
there is so much complexity of form it is a problem to discover the spe- 
cies most likely to yield clwves. Many scientists have concluded that 
Life - as it is called in contradistinction to individual manifestation - 
must be studied as a whole, so that its contributory evidence is applied 
to each species. In other words, a species cannot be comprehended out- 
Side its environment, and this includes the planetary body itself as well 
as vegetation and fauna existing contemporaneously. 


This study does not restore an era, de facto, for eras are not easily 
reproduced. Climate and atmosphere and tempo of the revolutions and the’ 
tilts of the axis, also the resounding note of any particular evolution- 
ary age, are not at all like those of any other age. Inasmuch as these 
are the basic environment, more subtly potent and influential than any 
surface condition, however favorable it may be, the possibility of cor-' 
rectly estimating - for instance - a sky-and-surface appearance prior to. 
the present age is practically impossible. The impulse and appropriate 
energy is therefore missing always, as a factor, and its effect upon Life 
is unsuspected. 


Life in some ages may be surmised from remains of skeletons and fos- 
sil fragments. Reconstructionsof surface appearances are also possible, 
because of geological studies. Some of these known facts are illuminat-. 
ing, and helpful to the human race in its struggle to understand the Cos-- 
mic Scheme; but it is by no means certain that all the scientific deduc- 
tions are facts, for the adoption of theories pieced together from known 
facts is a common custom. 


Circumstances govern species and their development, is the verdict: 
and science will for obvious reasons cling to this belief that environ- 
ment is the determining factor. Life in its upward flight to Conscious- 
ness and self-determination encounters obstacles ‘in elements and catas- 
trophe, and is forced into certain developments unconsciously, it is sup- 
posed. 


The awful truth that Life forces its own way toward a pre-determined 
goal, with only temporary concessions to obstacles, to detours and delays 
that may take centuries, has not become apparent, for Life never has been 
considered capable of such blind self-assertion. 


Perhaps the most attractive species rejoicing in its achieved beauty 
would seem sensible and self-directed to the research worker, at a first 
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glance. Perhaps the mind of man might be allowed to have a capacity for 
such tenacity of purpose, but that the inexplicable and seemingly super- 
fluous species - some of them devoid of beauty and usefulness to the hu- 
man eye - should have this. inmost sense of destiny and ultimate fulfill- 
ment would hardly be believed by serious ssvants, much less the inatten- 
tive masses. There must be proof of this to even warrant a preliminary 
attempt to fit it into the known and accepted assembly of facts now held 
to be proved. 


Proof is apparently subjective, at present. The creatures cannot 
tell their deep and unconscious motives, and man is scarcely better able 
to express them. He, too, is under a compulsion, that is as true to the 
great Scheme of Life as any other being's. But he is voiceless on this 
subject, not being able to dissect himself and find his hidden motives. 


Somewhere in Time, the learned minds will state, the planet began in 
a gaseous state, and then it slowly hardened - how long ago is merely a 
conjecture. They do not think of Life as being present in that state, 
and do not explain where Life resided until the planet became the Life- 
bearer. They do not say why Life became attracted to the planetary body 
nor why it was so rudimentary (if it really was rudimentary, the ancient 
tradition saying "ethereal"). The accident of Life Terrestrial is seem- 
ingly destined to be a mystery, as far as science is concerned. 


What would Life have been "forced" to seem, if it had been attracted 
to a fiery furnace, such as the meteor nucleus is presumed to be? Would 
it be more like flames, and less like common vegetation? And would there 
be dense substances to form a surface to support bodies? And would there 
be the elements required to build forms? And, would there ever have been 
people? The scientists would answer - no - the Life would have been dif- 
ferent. 


The Ancient Wisdom answers that Life would be the same, encountering 
and combating a different environment, that Life's deep purpose would be 
the same, unchanged and undismayed by opposition. But form - if there 
were opportunity for dense form - would be consistent with the opportu- 
nity; and if there were no forms as man knows form, the vehicle employed 
would be the most efficient possible in that particular environment. For 
Life would draw from form and from the obstacles encountered its neces- 
sary experiences and its necessary achievements, to the best of its abil- 
ity and wisdom. 


This does not mean that Life is wise, or able to perceive its own a- 
chievements. It has a certain wisdom at all levels, and is able to ex- 
press it, but only the Perfected Being can possess true Wisdom, or per- 
ceive the purpose and the reason for Life's long climb toward self direc- 
tion and self-consciousness. 


Only the Perfected Being sees Life's ascending path through the ages 
and notes the origin of species - and notes, also, the passage of each 
life-unit into a higher concept. The smooth and even flow of Life and 
Being toward the Wisdom-level is seen by him as being more than a planet- 
ary system; and there is final understanding of the Cosmos as one Whole, 
and Perfect. 
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FOUNDERS OF AMERICAN BUDDHISM 


THE REVEREND ERNEST HUNT (1876- ) 


JOHN ROGER 


"The Honolulu Advertiser" of Hawaii, September 14th, 1963, carried a pic- 
ture of two elderly gentlemen. One is the Bishop of the Soto Zen Sect 
in Hawaii, and the other is one of the most distinguished men in Western 
Buddhism for the past forty years - the Reverend Hunt. Under the pic- 
ture is the title <= 
“HONOLULU BUDDHIST A 'FIRST' FOR THE WEST.” 

“Honolulu's Ven. Ernest Shinkaku Hunt now is the Ven- 

erable Daiko Shinkaku K. Hunt, after having become 

the first Caucasian priest of Soto Zen in the West- 

ern world to receive the high rank of '0-sho! in the 

2,500-year-old Dharma succession. Hunt, 88 years 

old, and by coincidence the 88th successor, received 

his seal from Bishop Zenkyo Komagata in private cer- 

emonies last week at the Soto Zen Temple." - 

(On September 2, 1963). 


To the present day generation of American Buddhists the Venerable Hunt may 
be unknown, yet he has received honors in India, Burma, and the’ Japanese 

Buddhist sects who have honored and respected him for his life of ser- 

vice. It may be that he will win the higher ordination and become Dai- 

O-sho, and thus become the first Caucasian with the authority to bestow 

valid ordinations on worthy candidates. 


Ernest Hunt was born in Hertfordshire, England, August 16, 1876, and was 
educated with the purpose of being a priest of the Anglican church. Being 
of a religious turn of mind the boy often asked the Vicar questions which 
received unsatisfactory answers. For example, at the age of 12 he re- 
quested an explanation of the Trinity as set forth in the Athanasian 
Creed. As the Vicar replied “Only the priest and God understand that", 
young Hunt bowed and backed out of the Vicar's presence realizing no an- 
swer had been given. 


Later, when Mr. Hunt was a midshipman in the British Mercantile Marine, 
he got acquainted with a Buddhist family in India and so received some 
Buddhist pamphlets. One contained the Buddha's advice to the Kalamas: 
"Do not believe anything - reports, traditions or hearsay. Be not led 
by the authority of religious texts, or by logic or inference, or by con- 
sidered appearances, or by possibilities, or by the idea: 'this is our 
teacher'. But when you know that certain things are bad and wrong, then 
give them up... And when you know what is wholesome and for the welfare 
of the many then accept it." This made young Hunt think: “Here, at long 
last, is a teacher who is not trying to put something over on me." Later 
on, Mr. Hunt again studied for the Anglican priesthood, only to give it 
up for the last time. 


Lise 


Mr. Hunt came to Hawaii in 1915, worked as a book-keeper on a sugar plan- 
tation, studied Buddhism in the evenings, and in 1918 started to work as 
a layman in the Shin Temple under Bishop Yemyo Imamura. This Bishop had 
a powerful influence upon Buddhism in Hawaii, and there was cooperation 
between him and Mr. Hunt on many endeavors. After six years of study and 
work he was ordained the Rev. Shinkaku Hunt by Bishop Imamura (1924) with 
the understanding that he teach fundamental Buddhism to the young people. 
He had studied under the Rev. Takeda. 


In 1918 he compiled an English Service and Gatha book, which was then 
badly needed. The Gathas were mostly by Mrs. Hunt, Mr. A. R. Zorn, and 
others. In 1921 Dr. M. T. Kirby, an ordained minister, came from Los 
Angeles to teach in the Hongwanji Headquarters, and when Dr. Kirby re- 
signed in 1926 Bishop Imamura appointed the Rev. Hunt to take charge of 
all activities in the English language. 


In 1929, Rev. Hunt wrote “An Outline of Buddhism, The Religion of Wisdom 
and Compassion" as a thes#s for the degree of Doctor of Dharma, which was 
conferred upon him by the Burma Buddhist Mission affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon. Here the name “Kaundinya"” was bestowed upon him, and 
therefore books written by him may appear with one or more of the follow- 
ing names - Rev. Ernest Kaundinya Shinkaku Hunt. 


"The Maha Bodhi Journal” of February, 1930, reported on his visit to the 
land of his birth. He left Honolulu on July 12, 1929, and lectured daily 
to a number of passengers on the ship. In September, he lectured to 
‘both Buddhist societies in London. 0n the return trip he gave four lec- 
tures to the American Buddhist Society, which was led by Dr. G. Varey, in 
New York city. He also gave lectures to business men in Winnipeg and 
Vancouver in Canada. 


In 1930 he edited "Dobo" for the Y.B.A., and founded and edited "The Bud- 
dhist Child", then co-edited with Bishop Imamura “The Hawaiian Buddhist 
Annual" for 1932, 1933 and 1934. In 1932 he founded the “International 
Buddhist Institute of Hawaii", and was assisted by Mr. George Wright, the 
English Editor of the Hawaiian "Hochi”, and by Mr. Adolphe Constable. 
"Navayana” was the organ of the Institute and was edited by Ven. Hunt. — 


After Ven. Hunt was ordained in 1924 he visited all the temples on all 
the islands, teaching and preaching the message of Buddha for 26 years. 
He also visited hospitals, the Tuberculosis Sanatorium, the school for 
the blind, and the Leprasarium. It was on these visits to the hospital 
that he met his future secretary, Miss Takiko Ichinose. This lady was 
unable to walk, and when she was able to move it was only for a few hours 
at a time. Through the years since 1935 she has never been without pain 
yet her assistance to the Ven. Hunt has served the Buddhist world to this 
day of 1963. Dr. Hunt also conducted Study Classes and Forums twice a 
week for many years in the Nishi Hongwanji Temple. 


It is out of the question to detail his activities through the years and 
SO we pass on to an announcement which appeared in "The Golden Lotus" for 
January of 1952: 

"The Ven. Hunt, President of the Buddhist Schools of Hawaii, has 
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has been awarded Robes of Honor by two Japanese sects - the 
Shingon and Soto Zen. The Patriarch of Nishi Hongwanji pre- 
sented him with a crystal rosary, and many expressions of es- 
teem and appreciation for a long life of good and effective 
work in behalf of Buddhism have come to him, as he recently 
celebrated his 75th birthday." 


In 1953, the Rt. Rev. Rousen Takashina, Archbishop and Head of the Soto 
Zen Sect, with the sponsorship of Bishop Komagata, gave Ven. Hunt ordina- 
tion as a Soto Zen minister, with the rank of SO and the right to perform 
ceremonies and to give lectures. Bishop Komagata requested him to as- 
sist at the beautiful Soto Zen Temple, mainly to speak to the tourists 
who arrive by sea or air, of whom an average of 400 visit the Temple dai- 
iy. In this way it was thought that Buddhism would come to be better 
known among English-speaking people, and so Ven. Hunt has carried on with 
the capable assistance of Miss Ichinose through the years. He performs 
ceremonies for weddings and occasional funerals. Yet the years have ex- 
acted toll, and this warrior of the Dharma had operations and ill health 
to endure. 


In October of 1962, when the Ven. Abbot Iwamoto, the Rev. Kongo, head di- 
rector of the Soto Zen Headquarters, and the Rev. Yamaguchi were in Hono- 
lulu, the Ven. Hunt received the CHORO ordination and became candidate 
for the Dharma Succession, in an impressive ceremony as the disciple of 
Bishop Komagata. 


On September 2, 1963, the Ven. Hunt became ©-SHO - one who has received 
the Dharma Succession, and is now fully ordained. 


A history is no place for praise or blame, as the facts speak for them- 


selves. The Venerable Hunt stands as an example to ali Caucasians who 
would work with the Oriental sects. His integrity, sincerity, ceaseless 
effort and example have no parallel. At 88 his work continues, and if 


there are those who would like to write him congratulations, they may do 
so care of Soto Zen Temple, 1708 Nuuanue Avenue, Honolulu, 17, Hawaii. 


With 50 years of unbroken experience and outstanding achievement as lec- 
turer and teacher, Ven. Hunt has written a number of books. He writes 
to the people and not to the scholars, and for this reason his books have 
value to teachers, ministers and study groups. The books for the young 
are beautifully illustrated and suitable for the purpose of introducing 
Buddhism to the younger generation. They are listed below, and may be 
obtained by writing to Miss Takiko Ichinose at the above address: 


Books by Venerable Daiko Shinkaku_K. Hunt: 


Tenens ee eee re 


eee ee odd ien- oe = a yo 6.50 
Gleanings from Soto Zen ----+-+-+-+---- »5O 
Essentials and Symbols of the Buddhist Faith - 750 
How to Meditate (out of print) -----+---- «50 
Buddhist Catechism (out of print) - - sioor 2 025 
Buddhist Sermons (out of print) ------- 3.50 


Short Talks on Buddhism, Vol. I (out of print) 1.50 
Short Talks on Buddhism, Vol. 2 ------ 1.50 
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Buddhist Stories for Children - ------- $1.25 
Buddhism in Hawaii (out of print) ------ 50 
Buddha and His Teachings (children's text 
BOOK). néi-ue sume tus ae ieee “re Sis 2.00 
—————————— 


(This information has been derived from letters from Dr. Hunt, 
research by Mrs. Myra Mobley, and with the assistance of Miss 
Takiko Ichinose, who wrote of Dr. Hunt as follows: 

"I feel very fortunate and privileged to have met 

and been able to work with him who is so kind, 

gentle, humble and very spiritual.") 


ee =—_ = — 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


oe 


Back in 1959, before trouble arose in Vietnam, a monk from Vietnam came 
to the U.S. to study comparative religion and philosophy at Yale Univer- 

sity. An article with a very good picture of this monk, wearing robes, 
appeared in the "New Haven Register” for February 15, 1959. He is shown 
in his modest quarters at the Yale University Hall of Graduate Studies. 
When he first arrived his chambers seemed bleak without the statues and 
pictures which had been a familiar part of his life. Through the kind- 
ness of a local man and the loyalty of his society in Vietnam, which 
sent him a tall statue of the Buddha, he was able to convert one corner 
of his room ‘into a shrine. This statue appears in the picture. 


The monk, Quang Lien, is. one of the founders of the Buddhist Society in 

Saigon, Vietnam, and is director of the Buddhist Academy in Saigon. On 

his return to his country he expected to lecture at the University of 

Vietnam on Buddhism and philosophy, and also answer many questions about 

the U.S. When he left his country, people clustered around him with ques- 
tions. "They wanted me to come here to see how Americans are - and to 

go back to my country to answer questions they put before me," he said. 


Venerable Quang Lien was chosen by his Buddhist Society because he is one 
of the chief monks, and because of his knowledge of English. The society 
asked him to study religion in the U.S., and to learn how Americans feel 
about Buddhism. 


Quang Lien entered the Buddhist priesthood at 15, and completed the stud- 
les necessary for full priesthood some four years later. During World 

War II he and other Buddhist monks fled from Saigon to the provinces, and 

the three Buddhist societies in Saigon died out. Quang Lien returned to 

Saigon in 1949, and in 1951 he and a group of others founded the Society. 

In 1952 he went to Ceylon where he studied for four years. After he ar- 

fived in the U.S., he toured San Francisco, New York, Washington, D.C., 

an; OUCNer CALLES.. “Satire Our sympathy goes to him in Vietnam today. 


THE RESEARCH PAGE © 


MYRA C. MOBLEY 
In "The Buddhist Ray” of Santa Cruz, California, for January, 
1888, the following unsigned article appears to have been writ- 
ten by the Editor, Philangi Dasa --- 
WHY Biwi) Dan Gl OOM. et 


Because it does not try to define the undefinable. 


Because it does not make itself ridiculous by projecting its 
own image and calling this the Creator. 


Because it does not deny the Brotherhood of Man by making a 
distinction between rich and poor, high and low, strong 
and weak, learned and unlearned. 


Because it does not lower woman by teaching her submission to 
man and his motherless, wifeless deity. 


Because it does not propagate itself by cheat, Pont ustean sword 
and fire. 


Because it does not insult the mind by demanding its submis- 
sion to “godmade”" dogmas. 


Because it does not incite to tyranny, greed, and sensuality 
by the promise of power, riches and glory. 


Because it does not paralyze the mind rsp picturing peiere it 
an endless hell. 


Because it does not brutalize the mind by holding forth an end- 
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less corporeal heaven founded on an endless corporeal hell. 


Because it does not deny justice to any living creature by 
slaying it. 


Because it does not insult the Human Soul by placing mediators 
and priests between it and the Divine Spirit. 


Because it does not take away Reason by prescription of stupe- 
factive drugs and intoxicating liquors for "sacred purpose 


Because it does not affront Reason by teaching that the mystery 
of life can be solved by it in one incarnation. 


Because it does not abet corporealism by denying the involution 
and evolution of the Soul and its final absorption by the 
Divine Spirit. 


git. 


VIETNAM'S "MIRACULOUS FISH” 
———————————————————————— 


This special report from Saigon, South Vietnam, dated 
August 31, 1963, appeared in "The New York Times." 


————————— 


"Tens of thousands of rural Vietnamese are reported to be making pilgrim- 
ages to a small pond to see a giant fish that they consider to be the mi- 
raculous reincarnation of a disciple of Buddha. The pond is in Quang 
Nam province, about 30 miles west of Danang, in an area where animosity 
between Buddhists, who number about eighty per cent. of the population, 
and Roman Catholics is strong. 


“According to usually reliable sources, the 'miracle' began about two 
months ago, in the middle of the crisis precipitated when Buddhists ac- 
cused the Government of discriminating against them.: Word began to 
spread throughout the countryside that there was a giant fish, apparently 
a carp, Swimming in a small pond, and that it was a Buddhist disciple. 
The fish was so big and could be seen so easily that it had attracted the 
attention of villagers. ; 


"Soon Vietnamese from all over the region began going to the pond to see 
the fish. At this point the district chief, who is a Catholic, worried. 
The pilgrimage, he told one American, was an act of opposition. He de- 
cided to clean out the pond. 


"With several troops from Col. Le Quang Tung's special forces, he went to 
the pond’ to get the fish. The troops fired automatic weapons into the 
pond. Nothing happened. They placed ten mines in the pond and set them 
OTL. As one informant said, 'They blew up and killed everything in that 


pond except the fish. The fish kept swimming?! Then. they fed the fish 
bread, to train it to come to the surface. They followed the bread with 
a hand-grenade pitched into the water. Twice this was done, twice there 


were terrific explosions, and twice the fish continued to swim. 


"This convinced the villagers that, in fact, a miracle was taking place. 
When an officer suggested another way of killing the fish the district 
chief said it had become too dangerous. He feared there might be a vio- 
lent reaction among the population if the fish were killed. 


"At this point the pilgrimage began in full force. People started coming 
from all over Vietnam. Buses from as far away as Saigon were chartered. 
The road to the pond was lined with people on bikes. The pilgrims carried 
away water from the pond. Army helicopters mysteriously landed, soldiers 
got out and filled their canteens with the magic water. 


"One American said tens of thousands of people were visiting the little 
pond. To them the fish was a disciple of Buddha. The government, unable 
to kill the fish or stop the pilgrims, contented itself with printing in 
the local newspaper a report that the water in the pond was poisoned, and 
that many people died from drinking it." 
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PERSECUTION IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


aaa 


It is reported that in a speech at Trenton, New Jersey - "Supreme Court 
Justice William 0. Douglas criticized discrimination against Buddhists by 
what he called the 'Catholic! government of South Vietnam. Catholic 
schools receive government subsidies, Buddhist schools do not. Catholic 
students receive scholarships abroad, Buddhist students do not. In a 
country that is 80% Buddhist, only two of. sixteen cabinet members have 
been Buddhists." That there should be religious persecution in this mod- 
ern age gave people a shock, yet it is apparent that militant Roman Ca- 
tholicism may follow a similar policy in any country wherein it controls. 


Madame Nhu is now in the United States. Although she received no offi- 
cial welcome, she meets the press and makes speeches. She appeared on 
television in "Meet the Press", and since she and her family havé dealt 


harshly with all newspaper representatives, the questions were blunt. The 


Editor of "The Philadelphia Inquirer" commented: 
“For sheer confusion the double-talking Madame Ngo Dinh Nhu broke 
all existing records in her appearance before a nation-wide au- 
dience as the guest star on 'Meet the Press! ... Her half hour 
of television dramatics left the American people more bewildered 
than ‘ever. There .is.one.clear.result.of‘her television farce. 
Millions of Americans know now from personal observation that 
Madame Nhu is even more untrustworthy and thoroughly unlikable 
than she has been portrayed in press dispatches from Saigon." 
Madame Nhu may be a terror in her. own country, but here she appeared a 
rather immature politician as she evaded and sidestepped straightforward 
questions.* 


rears 


“The religious nature of affairs in South Vietnam also appears wherever 


she makes speeches. For example, at the Roman Catholic institution called 


* Fordham University in New York City she was received with a “Whistling, 
' stomping’ ‘college © crowd of 4,000 ... as she reviled what she called at- 

' tacks Pu the Diem regime ... students, nuns and priests packed the gymna- 
‘sium. - On the other hand she was greeted with boos and cat-calls at the 


famous Harvard University and worse treatment at Columbia University. At 
Princeton University she was received more kindly, but everywhere she ap- 
pears there are picket lines, such as University students with signs de- 


“manding “Release from prison for Vietnamese students" and "No Nhus are 


good news." At Princeton she was met by fifty Buddhists from the Kalmuck 
community at Farmingdale. Among the black-robed Kalmucks were half a 
dozen wearing ceremonial robes. It is regrettable that some students 

descended to throwing eggs, pies and chalk at Madame Nhu, however. 


"The New York Times", October 6th, tells of the sixth suicide in protest 
of the persecution: "The shaven-headed young monk drove up in a taxicab 


; to the market's traffic circle. He walked a few steps, squatted down 


with legs crossed in the Buddhist lotus blossom fashion, emptied the gas- 


“Oline can he carried and lit a match. He winced and grimaced briefly as 
the flames engulfed him. But he maintained his posture of erect serenity 
with his arms raised stiffly before him, until his charred and blackened 


body toppled to the pavement. Three American newsmen who saw the suicide 
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were beaten by plain clothes policemen when the newsmen resisted efforts 

to seize their cameras. Mr. Sharkey of NBC had.a. head wound that requir- 
ed seven stitches, Mr. Wolfil was clubbed in the back and kicked in the 
groin and Mr. Halberston of 'The New York Times! received his share. Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge visited the newsmen in hospital and called an 
immediate meeting of the U. S. Staff officers, and then delivered a for- 
mal protest to the Vietnamese Foreign Ministry. W. R. McAndrew, execu- 
tive vice president in charge of NBC news vigorously protested: 'This was 
the climax of several months of harassment of American newsmen... We 
are now asking the State Department to demand that those responsible for 
this senseless brutality be brought to trial.'" As the Nhu brothers, 
(President Diem, Mr. Nhu, and the Archbishop) are responsible, who can 
bring them to trial? 


In her homeland not long ago Madame Nhu talked of "barbecued" monks and 
said that the monks should be “beaten ten times harder". Now she talks 
differently in America: "They who burned themselves are real Buddhists, 
sincere Buddhists, but unfortunately they trusted the people ... who in- 
cited them to make these sacrifices.” This is a new Nhu version and does 
not agree with her brother-in-law's (the Archbishop's) version. And what 
does she say about the brutal beating of newsmen? She told the people 
at Princeton: “I can assure you that in my country they have never beaten 
anyone - and chiefly Americans - without reason." She did not give the 
reason why her husband's secret police beat the newsmen. The reason is, 
they were photographing the persecution of Buddhists. 


The condemmation of the Nhu family, with its police state, is now almost 
world-wide, and the pressure brought upon leaders in America has become 
great. The reports of Ambassador Lodge, of Secretary of Defense McNamara 
and General Maxwell Taylor, and the steady stream of news from reporters, 
finally has brought results. The U.S. Govt. has now told the Vietnam 
Government it is “cutting off all money to pay Vietnamese Special Force 
Troops, which are being used in Saigon to suppress Buddhist and Student 
protest movements.” These troops were specially trained ahd armed by 
the U.S. for jungle war on the borders but were withdrawn to’ Saigon to be 
the palace guard and secret police, under Col. Le Quant Tung, a trusted 
Catholic henchman of Mr. Nhu. 


The U. S. also stopped financing Vietnam's commercial imports, ‘and this 
was the target of Madame Nhu's criticism. She charged some U.S. Depart- 
ment officials were guilty of "treason" when they “childishly" froze eco- 
nomic aid. This was said when she appeared before the National Press 
Club in Washington. Here she required police protection because of dem- 
onstrations. Her husband said Americans are bad allies, and accuses the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency of inciting Buddhist monks to overthrow 
the Diem government. 


‘The United Nation's team now in Vietnam to investigate persecution is not 
happy, as everywhere they go they are accompanied by the secret police. 
They cannot talk to the important Buddhist leaders as they are in prison. 
They finally rejected this state of affairs. It is interesting to hear 
that many of the Buddhist prisoners receive food, etc., from the Buddhist 
soldiers who are in Nhuts army. Meantime the arrests and brutality con- 
tinue. Warts 
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READERS! QUESTIONS 


"Why is ordination necessary?" 


This question echoes opinions expressed in correspondence, and also ap- 
pearing recently in published articles. Apparently it is an opinion 
current in the United States, and illustrates the prevalence of hastily 
formed conclusions based on insufficient information about Buddhism and 


Buddhist customs. The general idea seems to be that ordination does 
not make one a Buddhist and ergo, is of no value. A more accurate way 
to express such a personal conviction is to say that ordination is "not 
necessary" - for a layman who rejects it for himself. 


On dissecting the foundation for this attitude of mind, it is evident it 
has arisen in a personal bias. Possibly the bias is a subtle expres- 
sion of equality or superiority entertained toward members of the Sangha 
and may even cloak knowledge of inferiority or inability to achieve the 
standards that entitle to ordination. But to be charitable, it will be 
assumed the attitude is merely a hastily formed assumption of opinion. 


Ordination is “not necessary" for the layman who wishes to be a Bud- 
dhist - that is true. No one is excluded from taking the Precepts and 
observing the Silas, whether at a solemn ceremony in the presence of a 
member of the Sangha, or alone, silently, in the temple of the heart. 
The layman's obligations do not require him to be ordained at any time, 
for the great majority of laymen never will be able to qualify as Maha- 
yana ministers or Theravada monks. 


But for laymen to say that ordination is unnecessary is to deny liberty 
of action to others, and to show a most un-Buddhistic attitude of mind 
in so doing, for to those who seek ordination, ordination is necessary. 
To those who entertain this attitude it does not matter if there is a 
Sangha to carry on the Buddha's teachings and to assist laymen who may 
seek assistance, or to furnish the conditions and discipline necessary 
to men who seek to tread the Way the Buddha taught. It may be such lay- 
men think the Sangha has nothing to teach them. 


Certainly the record of the Sangha through 2,500 years deserves respect, 

and certainly the Dharma would have been lost and forgotten if laymen 
alone had been responsible for its propagation and preservation. Today 
it is obvious that unworthy men enter its ranks, but this does not alter 
the record and the example of men who have brought the Dharma down thru 

the centuries to the present generation. ‘The Buddhist viewpoint is that 
even the most unworthy man should have the opportunity to enter and seek 
to "go beyond" - if he can meet the entrance rules - since he is not com- 
sidered unworthy until he fails. 


The sensible and logical way to express this question would be: "Why do 
I think ordination is not necessary?" The resulting self-analysis, if 
honest and thorough and painstaking, may be a distinct surprise to the 
individual who can face it. 
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THE NEWS CORNER 


———————————————————————— 


AUSTRIA: We have received the August issue of "DHARMA", a free periodi- 
cal for young German/Austrian Buddhists, edited and published jointly by 
F.. Fenzl in Salzburg. and. D. I. Lauf in Munich. This, the first issue, 
starts out with an elaborate declaration of a five-point objective, which 
summarized reads as follows: 
(1) to spread the Teaching in all its forms. 
(2) to work out a practical ethic for modern day life, based on 
the Buddhist Silas. 
(3) to create an understanding of the beauty and depth of Eastern 
Buddhist culture. 
(4) to open its pages for free discussions of Buddhist problems. 
(5) to print true and accurate Buddhist news items. 


"Dharma" will also print German translations of interesting books in Eng- 
lish. This number contains, among others, an inspiring article for young 
Buddhists written by the Rev. Harry E. Pieper of the Honpa Hongwanji Mis- 
sion in Berlin, on the practical application of Buddhism in every-day 
life.. The news section is well filled and one gains an idea of the large 
Buddhist following in West Germany today. There are four large centers, 
with a combined membership of around 20,000. 
(Translation and summary by W. A. Koster) 


(An incorrect item appears: “Not far from Freewood Acres, in Fairview, N. 
Je, is the temple of Shakya Kampo, the head of the Japanese Nichiren Bud- 
dhist Church in the U.S.A. For years friendly relations have existed be- 
tween the Venerable Shakya-Kanpo and the Lama Abbot Geshe Wangyal."” The 
temple is a shrine in the residence of Rev. J. Ellrich, who is not thexx 
head of the Japanese Nichiren Church in the U.S.A. Ed. ) 
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U.S.A: Buddhist jewelry in the form of the "Wheel” is available, made 
of gold with blue enamel between the spokes: 


Pin, Charm, or Button, $01d-filled’ swe mga? $2) 50 

LO Ke gold | ijeinm> = Oae 5.00 
Tae TSek Coiey ee Ses ulead, eit. to 3.50 
PE! Baris VER ve MIS ova. Bio’, aed 5.00 
Bracelet with gold-filled Charm - -.... 5.00 
Necklace with gold-filled Charm -.-.-. 5.00 


Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax and 4% State and Local Sales Tax if used in 
California. Obtainable from: 


Medallion Department, 
Buddhist Churches of America, 
1710 Octavia Street, 
San Francisco, 9, Calif., U.S.A. 


SS 
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COMMUNIST OR BUDDHIST ? 


A newspaper article has been received which contains information re- 
garding the activities of Mrs. Freda Bedi. As we recommended her Tibetan 
Friendship Group in 1961, in good faith, we now quote this article for 
the information of readers who have been contributing money and parcels. 


The article is from "THE CURRENT”, a weekly published in Bombay dated 
Wednesday , September 2obh, L963sybyeD. 1; Karaka, Editon... Editor.Karaka, 
who is perhaps the chief crusader against Cranes in India, signed it. 
It occupies the right- hand columns of the front page and is continued on 
page #28. It's title is: “ON GOVT. OF INDIA NOTEPAPER ... Noted Commun- 
ist appeals to unwary Americans for funds for YOUNG LAMAS. Searching 
probe is-needed into ict Bedi's oe “Condensed, it follows: 


" According to an All India Radio news bulletin, Mr. Ghulam Moham- 
med Bakshi recently stated in Srinagar that Communism was infil- 
trating into Kashmir through Buddhism. This statement was later 
confirmed by Mr.:Kusho Bakula, Minister of State for Ladakh Af- 
fairs, who is himself-a Ladakhi and a Buddhist monk. 


"Information reaching CURRENT through reliable sources indicates 
that an Englishwoman, married to an Indian, is attempting to ex- 
press a great deal of anxiety to help the Buddhist cause as a 


screen for her Communist activities. This Englishwoman, whose 
name is Freda Bedi, and her husband, Baba P. L. Bedi, have been 
most active workers for Communism for nearly 30 years. Freda 


has dabbled’ with Communism since my student days in Oxford. She 
was, in fact, at Oxford at the same time as myself. Later, she 
married Bedi, a well-known Indian Communist. They both came out 
to India, and plunged themselves into the Communist movement. 
They were at one time said to be card-holding Communists, and 
their police records in this country would certainly testify 
that before Partition they were not mere sympathisers but active 
workers of the C.P.I1. Comrade Bedi was the leader of the Com- 
munist Party in Lahore, where in pre-Independence days, they had 
their headquarters. 


“After the partition of India the Bedis shifted to Kashmir where 
they became closely associated with Sheikh Abdulla. ... A secret 
radio station and a cyclostyled Communist propaganda sheet,which 
emanated from a houseboat in Srinagar, were said to be attri- 
buted to..the ingenious working of the Bedis. Some associates 
of the Bedis mysteriously disappeared, including an old English 
retired:Colonel, and the Kashmir police were unable to trace 
him. During Sheikh Abdulla's term of office, Mrs. Bedi's hus- 
band was made Director of Public Instruction, and ... it is said 
the alleged indoctrination of Sheikh Abdulla was largely to be 
traced to his very close association with Freda Bedi. After the 
overthrow of Sheikh Abdulla and his regime ... the Bedis ... 
moved to Delhi. Here they are said to have been accommodated 
in a Buddhist Monastery on the outskirts of Delhi by a well res- 
pected Cambodian monk. During the monk's absence from India the 
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"lady declared herself a Buddhist and it was suspected that the 
Cambodian monk would have lost his hold on the organization and 
the estate which he controlled, had he not returned to India in 
response to a cable sent from has Enbassy.... This’ led to Freda 
Bedi having to leave the Vihara property and look elsewhere for 
support, both for the personal upkeep of the Bedis and for the 
‘cause! - Communism. She ‘paid a visit to Burma, where she suc- 
ceeded in approaching U Nu (then Prime Minister of Burma) with 
a proposal for a Buddhist Meditation Centre in New Delhi....who 
agreed to give her a sum of Rs. 20,000. .... The Burmese Ambas- 
sador in New Delhi is said to have made some investigations. As 
a result ... the money was sent back to Burma. sees, 


“She is said to have-found a sympathetic listener in India's.’ 
Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, who. is said to have been impressed - 
as Mr. Nehru always is with schemes of this nature - with the 
idea of founding a school in New Delhi for young monks of Ti- 
betan origin. This she did in 1961, publishing in a Buddhist 
journal printed in the English language that she had secured 
the premises with the active encouragement of Shri J. Nehru, 
Prime Minister. She thus became established as a great social 
worker, doing work for Tibetan refugees, and it is in that ca- 
pacity that she has made appeals for funds to support the. thou- 
sands of monks in various Govt. of India camps." 


Mr. Karaka suggests these questions should be asked the Government: 

"(1) Whether it is true or not that Freda Bedi, who has always 
been a well-known Communist worker, has been given the .per- 
mission ‘or the” Govt, ~oL india’ to collect funds ner only 
from -india,-but from the US: , for~ the ‘Young Lama's Home.! 

"(2) Whether the Govt. of India has given her a grant-in- aid. 
for the running of the 'Young Lama's Home’. 

"(3) Whatis this organisation known as the 'Tibetan Friendship 
Group', with which she is connected, and who are the mem- 
bers thereof? Is it another Communist stunt? 

"(4) Is Mrs. Bedi authorized to make any appeal for funds, in- 
dicating in these appeals that she has the authority of 
the Government of India to do so?" , 


"Moreover, in as much as these appeals are going, I understand, to 
the U.S., good-hearted Americans, who may respond to this appeal, | 
may not be aware of the background of Mrs. Freda Bedi, who will 
always, in my opinion, be a Communist first, irrespective of her 
having outwardly embraced Buddhism. .... Most important of all is 
the question: 'Has Mrs. Bedi used Government of India stationery 
to which she was not entitled?! 


“This appears prima facie to be a serious matter. It would indi- 
cate that noted Communists, with the usual "blessings" of Mr. 
Nehru, are using the excuse of helping Tibetan refugees and Bud-/ 
dhist monks for furthering the cause of cep sm in Stra tegnet 
border areas." 
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MEARLY BUDDHIST POETRY", An Anthology, edited by I. B. Horner, M.A. 
Lotus Book No. 1, in a new series published by Ananda Semage, 
Colombo, 11, Ceylon. Price: $1.00 


A charming little book has recently come to hand whose title, “Early Bud- 
dhist Poetry", appears on a cover gracefully decorated by the lotus, sym- 
bol of the purity of Buddhism. Its design is by Margaret Geiger, whose 
lotus drawings often decorate the front cover of "The Golden Lotus.” 


Upon examination of the book one finds a wealth of Buddhist wisdom and 
doctrine, mostly in unrhymed verse. 


Miss Horner, the editor and compiler of this anthology of verse, has been 

the President of the Pali Text Society since 1959. She has traveled ex- 

Gensively in Ceylon, India and Burma, and has devoted herself to trans- 

lating and scholarly studies of Pali literature. In her Introduction 

she tells us that on four occasions she exceeded her commission and trans- 
lated Dhammapada verses specially for this anthology (#16, 17, 18, 28). 


The anthology is confined, with the above exception, to poems in the Pali 
Canon which have appeared in English translation. According to the In- 
troduction the ‘subject matter of the poems is unrestricted, their common 
‘sentiment, however varied in expression, "is the urgent need for man to 
fare along as instructed by the Buddha and the Dhamma" if deliverance 
from the bond of ignorance is indeed his aim and goal. 


After telling of some of the problems a translator encounters, she makes 
an interesting statement as to the repetition of certain lines in various 
verses distributed throughout the Pali Canon, saying there must have been 
a time when a common stock or floating fund of verses was in existence on 
which the poet could draw at his pleasure. And she asks the reader to 
compare verses concluding the dialogues attributed to Punnika and a Brah- 
man (#22) and Rohini and her father (#68) which contain identical word- 
Dias She says that they are to be accepted as an interesting part of 
the literary heritage handed down in the Pali Canon. 


The poems communicate something of the austerity and astringency of the 
early Buddhist teaching, tempered by tenderness and compassion, together 
with a deep insight into the potentialities and frailities of human na- 
ture. "The austerity, one might say, is basically a form of renuncia- 
tion: in taming the heart or mind (citta) as an elephant is tamed, and in 
calming and restraining the clamorous sense-desires that assail a man." 


They also communicate human tenderness, a compassion that is, ideally, to 
be extended to every living, breathing thing: 


SAC "Joyful and safe 

Let every creature's heart rejoice, 
Whatever breathing things there are, 
No matter whether frail or firn, 


Shoo 


Let every creature's heart rejoice. 

Let none another one undo 

Or slight him at all anywhere; _ 

Let them not wish each other ill 

With provocation or resistive thought." 


One of Miss Horner's translations forms a significant conclusion. 
"The Seed That Is Sown 


As is the seed that is sown 
So is the fruit that is gathered. 
The doer of good (gathers) good, 
And the doer of evil, evil." 


Edna W. Salsbury. 


--- CORRECTIONS --- 


In the August number, 1963, p. #120 of “The Golden Lotus", in “Poeple » 
and Places," we condensed an article from "The New York Times” of August 
13th, 1963, concerning the Dilowa Hutukhtu. Evidently the reporter, 
M. A. Handler, who spoke to the Hutukhtu through a translator, was mis-' 
informed. Mr. Wesley B. Needham, at whose home the Hutukhtu is ‘now 
recovering and steadily improving, advises that the following correc- 
tions should be made in Mr. Handler's otherwise fine and sympathetic ar- 
ticle: ee 


(1) In paragraph two, “the 13th reincarnation" should read “the 
19th." (See “The Golden Lotus", -April, 1952, p. #69). 


(2) In paragraph three, "the only complete Buddhist scriptures 
that exist today outside Asia” should read "a complete set 
of the Buddhist scriptures known as the Kanjur." (There 
are many complete editions of the Kanjur in American and 
European libraries. ) 


(3) In paragraph four, “had been born the very moment" should 
read " had been born 49 days after." 


These are important corrections, and therefore we bring them to the at- 
tention of our readers. 


SS SS 


Vol. #20, August, p. #124, line #29 - "eclectic" - typographical 
p. #126, " #10 - "bears" should be "bear" 
p. #140, ™" #3 - "have" should be "has" 
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THE PALI TEXT SOCIETY 


Founded in 1881 by Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, with the 
Object of publishing the Pali Texts in Roman characters, 
also the Commentaries thereon, and of making translations 


into English. The extra Translation Series, "The Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists," is also managed by the Pali Text 
Society. 


130 Volumes of Texts and Commentaries have now been pub- 
lished, 50 Volumes of Translations, 23 Journals, a compre- 
hensive Pali-Engiish Dictionary, and a Pali Primer and 
Reader. The Dictionary of Pali,Proper Names, by G. P. 
Malalasekera, has been reprinted. A Concordance ‘to the 
Pali Canon is in course of preparation. Volume 1, in 7. 
Parts (all the vowels), and 3 Parts of Volume 2 have now 
been published. 


Lists of the Society's publications, information as to 
membership fees, etc., may be obtained on application to: 


Dr. A. K. Warder, Hon. Sec'y, I. B. Horner, M.A., President, 
50 Corstorphine Hill Gardens, 30 Dawson Place, | . 


THE | BUDDHIST 


Organ of the Colombo Young Men's Buddhist Association 


This Journal was founded in 1888 by Colonel H. S. 

Olcott during the Buddhist revival in Ceylon, and 

is the oldest Buddhist periodical in the world. 

It is now in its 34th Volume (present series). 

It contains articles on Buddhism, news, reviews, 

and in general the Theravada Buddhist viewpoint 
of Ceylon. 


Annual. Subscription - + = --- Rs. 8/50 


C. D. S.) Siriwardane, Hon. Editor, 
Young Men's Buddhist Association, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 
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Noisy Temples 


The act of the dayakayas of a temple in arranging for 
a circus to perform on the temple premises while 
a pirith pinkama was in progress drew a rebuke the 
other day from a Judge of the Supreme Court. 
The dayakayas were censured in the course of a 
case arising from injuries suffered by a person: in- 
volved in a quarrel caused by the presence of the 
circus. At a time when undesirable features are 
fast fastening themselves to temples and religious 
ceremonies, the case and His Lordship’s remarks 
should serve as an eye-opener to all concerned. A 
circus run in conjunction with a pinkama is a rare, 
perhaps unique, phenomenon, but this happening 
foreshadows future events if present trends are 
allowed to go unchecked. 


A Buddhist temple, and indeed any other place of 
worship, being essentially a place for quiet contem- 
plation and undisturbed meditation, a prime requisite 


there is an atmosphere of peace and calm. Unfortu- 
nately, many things happen in and around our temples 
which completely wreck the possibility of worship in 
such an atmosphere. 


The inevitable growth of commerce wherever large 


numbers of people congregate has given rise to 
numerous boutiques, shops and eating houses cheek 
by jowl with our popular shrines and to throng the 
area around them on special occasions come hawkers, 
itinerating showmen and the ubiquitous sweep 
ticket sellers. To these traders and showmen the 
sanctity of the place takes second place to their own 
mercenary purposes and in their boisterous attempts 
to attract custom they show no respect for the meed 
to preserve peace and quiet. This menace is under 
some kind of control at shrines whose precincts 
have been declared to be sacred areas by the State 
but in other places there are no means of checking 
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it unless local bodies, if they have the power to do 
so, will step in and ban trading and entertainment 
within a prescribed radius of recognized places of 
worship. 


For many of the factors that interfere with peaceful 
worship the temple authorities are themselves to 
blame. We shall comment on just one of them — the 
misuse of the loudspeaker. An annoying practice that 
has established itself in our villages is that every 
celebration and function in a home must have itself 
announced. to the world by means of a couple of 
amplifiers atop a tall tree or pole pouring forth re- 
corded ‘“‘music’’ throughout the day and far into 
the night. This abomination has invaded the temples 
too. The hevisi played at judicious intervals on “‘pin- 
kama days” is either replaced or supplemented by 
the loudspeaker’s continuous blare shattering the 
peace of the countryside for the greater part of the 
day with “‘music’’ wholly inappropriate to a religious 
occasion. On such a day what chance is there 
for the due observance of ata sil at the temple or 
even for the proper offering of flowers? 


At certain temples engaged in collecting funds for 
building and other projects the loudspeaker is put 
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to a use that is doubly harmful. This, we are sad to 
say, happens not merely at little temples in remote 
places but also at some of our most famous shrines 
where highly educated bhikkhus and dayakayas are 
in charge of affairs. On days when there are crowds, 
loudspeakets, so installed that no corner of the 
temple is left undisturbed, fill the air every few 
seconds with an announcement that a named 
person has donated. a named sum and may that person 
by virtue of such gift attain nibbana. Whether an 
announcement of this kind. will help the donor on his 
way to nibbana is doubtful but it certainly hinders 
the progress of many others who have the misfortune 
to be on the premises. This is support sought through 
the exploitation of vanity and not the use of sraddha 
in the aid of a good cause. Pandering to vanity is 
deplorable; it is disgusting when it is done in a way 
that interferes with religious observances. 


To return to the circus and the pinkama, even the single 
occurrence of their “‘co-existence’’, though it should 
cause no Surprise to those who have seen the numbers 
of bhikkhus on carnival grounds ostensibly visiting 
the exhibitions there, is a clear indication of the depths 
to which our standards and values have sunk in 
certain places, 
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68 THE BUDDHIST 


These three Roots are known to be unwholesome and 
the source of all our troubles and misunderstandings. 


But do not despair, for there are three Roots which 
are wholesome and. these can destroy the unwholesome 
Roots, as the unwholesome may destroy the wholesome. 
The three wholesome Roots are: whi» aes a 


1. .alobha — non-attachment or generosity, 
2. adosa — friendliness or kindness and 
3. amoha — understanding or wisdom 


For simplicity, we can pair them off as follows: 


lobha — alobha 
dosa  —' adosa 
“noha —\ “amoha 


We now see that when a person desires to cultivate 
charity, and carries out the act of charity (dana or 
alobha), then he will also be cultivating understanding 
and. wisdom, along with friendliness or kindness (amoha 
and adosa). Why do I take such liberty to say this? 
-We remember that the above quote on charity stated 
that charity is no mere passing mood; also that it 
involves will (intention), intellect, discrimination and 
wisdom. 


Now, what can be said about the Buddhist concept 
of charity (dana)? Again, 1 consulted the Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics. Having read the article and 
knowing the author’s scholarly writings previously, 
I will quote what Dr. Rhys-Davids says: 


“The early Buddhists adopted the Indian views on 
this subject of dana or alms-giving which forms no 
part of the teachings peculiar to themselves. Alms- 
giving is not mentioned. in the Eightfold Path, nor 
in the Five Precepts for the laymen. When the author 


or editor of the Dhammapada made that anthology 
of verses on each of twenty-six subjects important 


in Buddhism, dana was not one of them. But it does 
occur in several passages in the older books.” 


“The five right ways of giving are: 1. to give in 
faith; 2. to give carefully; 3. to give firmly; 4. to 
give quickly; 5. to give so as not to injure oneself or 
another. Another set of five is: 1. to give carefully; 
2. thoughtfully; 3. with one’s own hand; 4. not a 
thing discarded and 5. with hope that the donee will 
come again, the theory being that the merit of the 
gift grows in proportion with the merit of the donee.” 


“Ten gifts never to be given are: intoxicants, drugs 
etc., weapons, poisons and so on. But the best gift is 
the gift of Dhamma or Truth, and the Five Great 
Gifts, as the five divisions of one’s own virtuous life.”’ 


Let us examine more deeply this wholesome act of 
giving or charity. We understand now that charity is 
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giving and it is a morally wholesome state of mind. But 


‘giving what? Charity is the moral volition (or intention) 


of giving one’s own possessions to another. We, of 
course, all understand that before a gift can be given it 
must belong to the donor, and we can quite safely 
surmise that a stolen object given away cannot be called 
charity in the highest sense, since theft is an unwhole- 
some act. Perhaps one’s motive for theft may be good; 
however, there are many factors, obvious and. subtle, 
that must be taken into consideration: But the actual 
act of theft is unwholesome. 


In the Buddhist texts we find that charity is practised 
in two ways: |. by offering one’s possessions to those 
who are fit to receive offerings, i..e. the Ariyan Sangha, 


and 2. by giving one’s possessions to those who are in 
need. 


There are three periods during’ which volitions 
(kamma) arise in the act of charity: 


1. volitions arising before the act are those occurring 
in the thought processes during the collection and 
preparation of the material for offering. 


2. volitions arising during the act are those occurring 
in the thought processes at the time of giving: 


3. volitions arising after the act are those occurring 


in the thought processes whenever the act is contemplated 
with joy. 


Again, these volitions may be classified into three 


groups, namely: weak, moderate and intense. The 
volitions are weak when the four factors of potency, 


to wit: the desire to act, energy, thought, and. investi- 
gation, are weak at the time of offering. The volitions 
are moderate or intense when the four factors of potency 


are moderate or intense respectively, at the time of 
offering. 


Furthermore, the volitions become weak when alms 
is given with impure and. defiled thought; for example, 
in consideration of worldly honour, praise, and/or 
the desire for possessions of wealth in a future existence. 


They become moderate when given without’ impure 
and. defiled thought, but hoping for worldly pleasures 
in this phenomenal existence, and in the Devaloka and 
Brahmaloka (or the various Buddhist heavens) in 


subsequent existence, and at last emancipation of one’s 
self only. 


They become intense when given with the hope of 
becoming Ariyas and attaining the four Paths and the 
four Fruits and Nibbana, and also with the hope that 
all sentient beings may escape from sorrow and attain 


Nibbana, thus fulfilling the first pee mita or the Per- 
fection of Charity. 


‘ 
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For an act of charity to be complete, four factors 
are needed: 


l. a gift to be given «© 

2. desire or intention to give 

3. effort b 

4. a recipient 

Previously, two sets of five ways for proper giving were 
mentioned, and now, let. us examine them briefly. 
The ten ways of giving an offering are: first set — 1. 
to give carefully, 2. to give in faith, 3. to give quickly, 
4. to give firmly, 5. to give so as not to injure oneself 
or another; second. set — 1. to give carefully, 2. to give 
thoughtfully, 3.to give with one’s own hands, 4. not to 
give a discarded object, 5. to give in such a manner that 
the donee will return again... 


It will be noticed. that in this combination of ways of 
giving an offering, there is some repetition and some 
methods seem very similar. Therefore, I take the liberty 
of rearranging and deleting where necessary, and will] 
briefly discuss these various methods. 


When a donor desires to give a “gift of faith’, perhaps 
his first act will be to give carefully. This means that the 
donor gives much thought as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of the gift given, regardless of its nature — 
that is, food, clothing, shelter, medicine, etc., or perhaps 
comforting words of encouragement. If the donor is 
truly wise he goes a step turther and distinguishes whether 
the gift will bring small or large advantages. For ins- 
tance, will the offering be useful in a small or large way. 


Likewise, he has considered if his gift will give rise 
to injury to himself, the donee and/or others. 


The donor should be aware of his motives for giving 
a gift and, therefore, would not consider it worthy of 
his “‘ideals’’ to give some old or unwanted object. 


From his own point of view, perhaps the donor reali- 
zes that the gift he wishes to give is that to which he has 
strong attachment. Thus he weakens an unwholesome 
mental state of greed and, at the same time, increases a 
wholesome mental state of generosity. 


The donor gives in faith for he has confidence that the 
act of giving will bear fruit according to the intensity 
of the volitions behind the giving. With careful dis- 
crimination he has confidence in the donee, and that his 
gift, small or large, will assist the donee to attain his 
aspirations. 


When the donor gives. his gift with thoughtfulness, 
he has set, his mind on the Supreme Goal of Nibbana, 
not only for himself, but for all beings. 


He gives with firmness there is no holding back, no 
mental reservations or regret at all during the time he 
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secures, arranges, prepares the gift, while giving -the 
gift and even after giving the gift. 


By giving the gift quickly the donor will not be in- 
clined. to idle talk and, therefore, be a distraction tothe 
donee who may be cultivating a meditation subject. 
Also, by avoiding idle talk and giving quickly the donor’s 
mind will have less opportunity to go astray. .. 


When the donor gives with his own hands he can 
know what mental states arise throughout the whole 
process of giving the gift. He can also share this act 
with others, realizing that their merit will be in pro- 
portion to their own volitions. > 


Each time that the donor gives a gift, he does so in 
such a manner that the donee will return again and 
again, for he knows that the merit of the gift grows 
in proportion to the growth of the donee’s skill and 
merit. 

The foregoing explanations are the writer’s inter- 
pretation of the ten ways of giving, and as yet there has 
been no textual verification, so the above is given with 
reservation. 


Inasmuch as we are still quite worldly or, if you 
prefer, human, the thought may arise, “Yes, giving 
is nice, but what more do I get out of it?’ Are there 
any bencfits Gerived from giving other than just whole- 
some mental states? The answer is yes. Much has been 
spoken by the Blessed One in regard ‘to the results of 
giving. To quote just a few statements: “‘He who gives 
alms, bestows a fourfold blessing : he helps to sustain 
life, good appearance, happiness and strength. Therefore 
long life, good appearance, happiness and strength will 
be his share, whether amongst heavenly beings or amongst 
men.” : i 


And further: ‘Five blessings accrue to the giver of 
alms: the affection of many, noble association, good 
reputation, self-confidence and heavenly rebirth.” 


Should we consider charity in the light of Root 
Consciousness, we will find that the Ven. Buddhaghosa 
has explained at great length the excellencies of the 
fundamental trinity of Buddhist virtues. Here are a 
few remarks: ‘‘Alobha — non-attachment or charity 
involves health; adosa — non-anger or kindness in- 
volves youth, as hate ages a person quickly; amoha — 
understanding or wisdom, a long life through prudence.” 
Moreover, ‘‘alobha tends to material goods through 
generosity; adosa tends to the acquisition of friends, 
won and held by kindness; amoha tends to self-deve- 
lopment.’ And. further: ‘‘a/obha leads to life in the 
Devaloka or heavenly realms; adosa leads to life in the 
Brahmaloka or realms of the gods; amoha leads to 
Arahantship.”” Furthermore: “alobha gives insight 
into impermanence; adosa gives insight into suffering 
and amoha gives insight into soullessness.” 


This concludes the section on Dana. We shall proceed 
next to its counterpart — Pindapata (alms-collecting) 


(To be continued) 
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f the many places of worship in Anuradhapura, 
the ancient capital of Ceylon (Sth Century 
B.C. to 10th Century C.E.) eight are held in special 
veneration by the Buddhists in Ceylon. They are collec- 
tively known as the. “‘Atamasthana’’, lit. eight great 
sites (asta-maha-sthana). Although the word is in 
regular use and Buddhists oftenrefer to the Atamasthana 
in Anuradhapura, few are able to enumerate the eight 
sacred sites as they will the sixteen sacred sites — solos- 
masthana — consecrated by the Buddha’s visits. 
Every Buddhist in Ceylon learns or is taught early in 
his childhood a stanza or formula of worship with 
the names of these sixteen sites. There being no such 
formula of worship or a mnemonic with names of the 
eight sacred sites, many are vague as to what cons- 
titutes the Atamasthana, 
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Eight places of worship within 
the Sacred City of Anuradhapura 
are collectively known as the 
Atamasthana—“the eight great 
sites.” 


ATAMASTHANA 


The Atamasthana over which the Ven. Undurawa 
Hammilleve Sri Revata Nayaka Thero presides today 
consists of the following: : 


Bomaluya (the Sacred Bo Tree and its grounds) 
Lovamahapaya 

Ruvanveliseya 

Lankarama 

Thuparama 

Jetavanarama 

Abhayagiri 

Mirisaveti 


PAAARONS 


This is the Atamasthana laid down by law in 1909. 
According to the Sinhalese Encyclopaedia, literary 
evidence shows that this group changed from time to 
time, some names being deleted. and others substituted 
According to the chronicles, when King Devanampiya 
Tissa, offering the Maha Megha Park to the Sasana 
poured water from a goblet in token of giving, the earth 
quaked as the water fell on the ground. “This spot 
and seven sites that quaked as flowers: were strewn 
by the Arahat Mahinda may have been the first eisht 
sacred sites” says the Encyclopaedia. According to Fis 
Mahavamsa, the Dipavamsa and the Sinhala Bodhi- 
vamsa, they are z 


|. Tissarama, the monastery in the Maha Megha park 

2. Karmamdalaka Seema, the court within the sacred 
boundary where the ecclesiastical acts were carried 
out. 


3. The site of the Bodhi Tree. 

4. The Poyage, the hall in which monks met on poya 

days for the uposatha ceremony 

Jantaghara, the tank with a room for warm baths. 

The hall where gifts given to the Sangha were 

distributed to the assembled monks ie 

7. Catussala, a quadrangular hall which served as a- 
refectory . 

8. The site of the Ruvanveliseya 


Din 


However these literary works do not refer to these 
sites as the Atamasthana. The first mention of a set of 
eight sacred sites — atamasthana—is in the Pujavaliya, 
a Sinhala prose work of the 13th Century. Its author 
states that the Buddha Gotama touched at each of 
the following places spending a moment in dhyana 
(deep meditation) as they had all been consecrated by 
the visits of previous Buddhas: 


The site of the Dakkhina Stupa 

The site of the Sri Maha Bodhi 

The site of the Lovamahapaya 

The site of the Piritlage 

The site of the Dhantadhara (jantaghara) the tank 
with a room for warm baths 

The site of the Thuparama 

The site of the Ruvanveliseya 

The site of the Maha Sala Seya in Mihintale 


OA BWpe 


CORSE’ 


_S: S. Wickrema_ 
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The difference in these two sets of Sacred Sites will 
strike the reader at once. Except nos. 4 and 5 in the 
Pujavaliya’s list, which are places set apart for the 
use of bhikkhus, the rest are places of worship, whereas 
the other list gives sites associated with miraculous 
happennings and especially selected by the Arahat 
Mahinda for the various buildings which made up the 
first Buddhist monastery in Ceylon, the Mahavihara. 
Only the sites of the sacred Bodhi Tree and. the Ruvan- 
veliseya are common to both. According to the chronicles, 
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C°aI03@09 
Lankarama 


when the earth quaked as the last basket of flowers 
strewn by him fell on the ground, the Thero Mahinda 
told the bewildered king, “‘This spot, visited by four 
Buddhas is worthy of a stupa. Years later a king des- 
cended from you will build it.” A similar explanation 
was given by the Thero when the earth quaked for the 
third time: “This is the spot on which was planted a 
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branch of the Bodhi Tree of three Buddhas and the 
south branch of the Bodhi Tree of our Tathagata will 
have its place on this same spot.’’ This explanation and 
the fact that the Bodhi Tree and the Ruvanveliseya are 
included in every list of the ‘‘Atamasthana’, shows that 
from the earliest times, these two sites, were held in 
special veneration by Buddhists in Ceylon. 


The Saddharmalankaraya was written about a century 
after the Pujavaliya, but the Atamasthana listed there 
is closer to the lists in:the Mahavamsa and Dipavamsa 
etc. than to the Atamasthana enumerated in the Puja- 
valtya: 


1. The Malako seema to the south of the palace in the 
Maha Mega Park. 

. Jantaghara, the bathing tank to the north 

3. The site of the Maha Bodhi at the northern 
city gate th 
The site of the Lovamahdpaya 

5. The site of the Lahabathge — ticket-house where 
“tickets”? (pieces of wood or bark) were issued 
for distribution of food by allotment 

6. The site of the Catussala 

7. The Maha Bhojana Sala — central refectory 

8. The site of the Ruvanveliseya 


No. 5 here, the Lahabathge, is the same as No. 6 in 
the first set of eight sacred sites. However, the same 
Saddharmalankaraya refers elsewhere to a navamahas- 
thana (nine great sites). They are the eight great sites 
mentioned in the Pujavaliya and. the site of the Dheega- 
naka in the Province of Ruhuna. The author of the 
Saddharmaratnakara, another Sinhala prose work of 
the 14th century speaks of eight places at each of which 
the Buddha Gotama on His third visit to the Island 
spent a moment enjoying the bliss of Samadhi. His 
list consists of seven of the sites mentioned in the 
Pujavaliya and the site of the Ruvanpdaya instead of the 
Dakkhina Stupa. 


In the turbulent times that followed,wars and internal 
strife and the devastating hand of time erased traces of 
most of these sites. Therefore it became necessary to 
make a new list omitting those sites which could not 
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be traced. According to the Nampota, a compilation of 
the Kandy Period, the: Afamasthana consisted of: 


Sri Maha Bodhiya 
Lovamahaprasada 

Mirisavetiya 

Abhayagiri 

Jetavana 

Ruvanveliseya 

Thuparama 

Mihintale Saila Caitya 


SNAHRWN > 


After Ceylon became a British Colony, it was pro- 
posed in 1869 to hand over the Atamasthana to the 
Buddhists. The Commissioner of Land had, therefore, 
to demarcate the boundaries of each of these sacred 
sites. In a plan issued by the Surveyor-General in 1872 
the eight sites agreed upon and their several boundaries 
were clearly marked. The Atamasthana shown therein 
is as follows: 


Jetavanarama 

Lankarama 

Thuparama 

Abhayagiri 

Lovamahapaya 

Jayasirimahabodhi (and. the pansala i.e. the monks’ 
quarters) 

7. Mirisavetiya (stupa and grounds) 

8. Ruvanveliseya 


DANRWN > 


In 1908 a newly elected body known as the Atamas- 
thana Committee put forward claims to the Maha 
Seya (lit. great stupa) in Mihintale and sixteen ancient 
places of worship in the Maha Megha Park. It was the 
intention of the Committee to include in the Atamas- 
thana the ancient places of worship from Jetavanarama 
to Vessagiriya and from Mirisavetiya to Abhayagiriya. 
However, the Committee was unable to come to a 
unanimous decision on what sacred. sites made up the 
Atamasthana. Therefore on 16 January 1909, the 
Governor, Sir Henry MacCallum met the Atamasthana 
Committee and at that meeting it was agreed to accept 
those eight sacred sites as proposed by the Secretary 
of the Committee. These are the sites accepted today 
as making up the Atamasthana. 


(This article is based on information in the Sinhalese 
Encyclopaedia). 
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He asks us to think of Him when we are in fear, when 
we are anxious, when in pain, and when life’s burdens 
weigh heavy on us. Relief is sure, if we recall the Master 
to mind with earnestness and dwell on the great qualities 
of His mind and heart. For instance, by remembering 
His wonderful patience in adversity or His indomitable 
will or His indefatigable energy, we can gather courage 
and strength to face life’s difficulties. “‘As a solid rock 
unshaken by the wind, ’? He was unmoved by praise 
or blame. Nothing could, perturb Him. He was prepared 
for every possible situation. The keynote of His conduct 
was mindfulness in all places and at all times. 


We do not sufficiently appreciate the value of the life 
of the Master as a guide for our daily life. The easiest 
way, for us to lead a good life is to study the life of the 
Buddha and use what we gather therefrom for solving 
our problems and shaping our character. Are we inclined 
to look too much on the gloomy side of life or do we feel 
unfriendly towards our neighbours? Then, let us look 
into the Master’s way of life, and find there the antidote 
for the dark phases of our minds. 


The Buddha never complained. He was never bitter; 
He was always gentle and kind. The Buddha was never 
dissatisfied; He was always contented, happy, healthy. 
Pure and detached He lived. The first four verses in the 
Canto on Happiness in the Dhammapada mirror the 
Buddha’s life as well as that of His disciplies :— 


Let us live happily then, not hating those who hate 
us, 

Among men who hate us, let us dwell free from 
hatred, 

Let us live happily then free from ailments 
among the ailing, 


The Lite of the Master 


A. Guide in our Daily Lives 


a ee the Buddha passed away in the 

Sal Grove of the Mallas at Kusinara in or around 
438 B.C. That was the passing away of His body com- 
posed of the four great elements — perishable and 
subject to dissolution. The Spiritual Buddha, the 
Buddha enshrined in the immortal speech of the Law 
persists. Him we can never lose. He is always with us 
to help, to instruct, to console and to strengthen. 
He is the ever present guide, the never failing friend to 
whom we can resort at will. 


Among men who are ailing, let us dwell free from 
ailments, 

Let us live happily then free from greed, among the 
greedy, 

Among men who are greedy let us dwell free from 
greed, 


Let us live happily even though we call nothing our 
own, 


We shall be like the bright Gods feeding on happiness. 


Tikiri Disanayake 
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Health is the greatest boon, according to the Buddha, 
and holiness yields the brightest joy, Nibbana. Health 
and holiness are closely linked and out of them is born 
happiness. Without physica! and mental well-being 
normal spiritual growth cannot be registered. For the 
progress of society in a truly, well-ordered way there 
must be both. The life of the Buddha illustrates this 
point. The hard life of penance and austerities could 
not have been undertaken by one who was physically 
unsound. That life for the first six years was vigorous 
in the extreme. So also were His forty-five years of 
intense bodily and. mental activity undertaken for the 
good of the world. 


Holiness must not be understood to be a condition 
in which the senses are not active. Rather, it is a con- 
dition of healthy sense actively turned to ends, higher 
and nobler than mere self-indulgence. It is the turning 
of the normal urges of the mind to ideal purposes. 


The life of the Master must become for us a thing of 
practical value. It must become for us a reservoir for 
fertilizing the field of our character. The Buddha is our 
pattern of perfection. We must imitate Him to the limit 
of our powers. He is not to be regarded as somebody 
whom we cannot emulate. 


The outstanding incidents in His life such as His 
renunciation of wife, child and home,His untiring search 
for six years, His enlightenment and. so forth, should 
certainly be thought over carefully and kept in mind. 
But there are lesser known but not less important in- 
cidents of His life scattered throughout the discourses 
which give us a closer view of the Buddha, than that 
afforded by the major events embodied in the popular 
life of the Master. Those intimate glimpses into the 
Master’s life could only be got by a detailed study of 
the Teaching. 


It is not the abstract Teaching and the deep philosophy 
of Buddhist systems of thought that have an appeal to 
most of us, fascinating though they be in certain respects 
and important for understanding the development of 
human ideas. The appeal largely lies in the practicalness 
of the Teaching as a way out of suffering, and the 
attractiveness of the Teacher’s many sided. personality. 
His boundless compassion, including in its embrace 
everything that suffers and feels, His lucid thought, 
clear vision, penetrating insight, and above all His 
humaneness, humbleness, natural yet dignified, draw 
us to Him as iron to magnet. Who can read. the story 
of Kisagotami and her dead child without feeling that 
the Master had probed into the depths of a mother’s 
heart and vibrated along with it so far as it was humanly 
possible? The all consuming love which rescued Anguli- 
mala and. tamed the wild beast Nalagiri and the wisdom 
which wrought the miracle of conversion in «many a 


hardened heart makes one exclaim like Sabhiya in the 


Sutta Nipata.— 
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I worship thee, strong man of noblest strain, 
I worship thee, great chief of humankind, 
Unknown thy peer is to ken of beings, 

In worlds both human and divine. 

Thou art the wakened. one, Master, sage, 

By thee is death struck down, 

Slayer of heart wild leaving all, 

Crossed hast thou to safety and does lead, 
The folk to safety too. 


Commensurate with the love of the Master was His 
wisdom. His deep insight saw things as they are and 
devised a method of salvation for suffering humanity 
that is unique in the annals of the spirit. Purification, 
in the dispensation of our Master, is just seeing aright. 
The man who sees truly and grasps the nature of life 
fully, will act rightly and wisely. 


All observance of vitrue, all upbuilding of character, 
all disciplines, precepts, trainings are only for reaching 
the ground. of high vision from which one gains a clear 
view of life. ““Mind dust soils; mind washing purifies’, 
says the Master. Therefore, the whole burden of the 
Buddha message is the cleansing of the organ of sight, 
the mental eye through which one invites reality and 
through which the light of Truth enters and illumines 
the heart. 


The Master through His wisdom saw life free from 
all bias and pointed out a way that all may tread and 
treading, know it as the way of peace and understanding. 
The world cannot do without the wisdom of the Buddha 
because we do not see a substitute for it. 


The light that dawned for the ardent ascetic Siddhartha 
Gotama under the pipal tree at Gaya burns bright and 
undimmed for those who have eyes to see it. The wheel 
of the Good Lawseta rolling by Him at the deer park 
in Benares continues its career of conquest in the hearts 
of mankind. Nothing canswerveits course. Nothing can 
check its irrefragable force wherever men and women 
will to see things as they are, in the dry light of reason 
and reality. The wheel of the good Jaw extends its 
empire. It is in this sense that a great Chinese once wrote, 
“The; irresistible wheel of the law ever rolls onwards. 
None can withstand it.”’ 


The Buddha’ s way is the only way out of out con- 
flicts and antagonisms. It alone can dissolve the con- 
tradictions within us and quell the woes that are tending 
to wreck society. It alone is the path of life, liberation, 
truth, bliss and peace. Therefore, did Brahma Saham- 
pati the devoted servant of the Master say. 


‘The seer of the end of Truth break up, 

Whose heart vibrates with love, he understands, 
The only way that leads to peace sublime, 

By that did those of old cut through the flood, 
By that will those to come the voyage, make, 
By that do cross the path that cross today.” 
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Let us now ponder for a while on the Dhamma. 
We must remember that ali reasoning will not help us. 
The Dhamma is given to us not for speculation, but 
for practice. These are principles given us for the regu- 
lation of our lives, for then alone, we may call ourselves 
Buddhists, if we live according to the noble teaching of 
our Master, the Buddha. A French Philosopher Charles 
Renouvier had said, “The saddest of the sadness of life is, 
if one has to leave this life before terminating one’s 
task”. And the Dhammapada says, 


“By ourselves is evil done 

By overselves we pain endure, 

By ourselves, we cease from wrong, 
By ourselves become we pure 

No one saves us but ourselves, 

No one can, and no one may, 

We ourselves must walk the path, 
Buddha’s merely teach the way.” 


It is true that Buddhism, the real Buddhism, is not for 
the many but only for those who think and have the 
courage to follow their thought. This was the reason why 
the Buddha immediately after His enlightenment thought 
of returning into solitude without proclaiming His 
teaching to the world, which would not understand. 
Only the reflection that perhaps a few, whose eyes were 
only covered with some dust might see the light, made 
Him devote His remaining 45 years in expounding 
His Dhamma. 


Buddhism is not a religion of devotion, but one of 
action, ‘‘Warriors! warriors we call ourselves. We 
fight for noble virtue, for lofty. effort, for sublime 
wisdom. For this we call ourselves warriors.” (Anguttara 
Nikaya). 


Thus all emotional! devotion is misplaced in Buddhism. 
Buddhism in brief, is a way of living and thinking, a 
revaluation of things — seeing them as they really 
are, and not asthey appear to be. Itis a philosophy that 
is in conformity with reason and. something to be criti- 
cised and examined by everyone for himself, not some- 
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~thing to be believed because it has been handed downby 


tradition (Katafifia Sutta). Through my own experience 
during my sojourn abroad, | can tell you, that it is this 
aspect of Buddhism that will appeal to the thinking 
minds of the West, and not the Pseudo-Buddhism . of 
ritual and ceremony. Bi 


Our veneration for the Buddha insists alinost in 
overlooking one essential quality of the Buddha, which 
should. be the one most attractive, His manhood. Our 
people like to hear all the miraculous happenings in 
His last and in His previous lives. But they almost forget 
that He was a man like us, that He had to fight for the 
final victory, a struggle which we cannot imagine. Just 
because He was a man with human capacities and limi- 
tations, He can serve us as an example we can look up 
to and follow. 


H. Fielding Hall in his book “‘The Soul of a People” 
has a beautiful passage. <“This.man was no inspired 
teacher, he had no one to show him the way he should 
go, he was tired with failure, with failure after failure. 
He learnt as other men learnt through suffering and 
mistake. He is no model of perfection whom it is hopeless 
for us to imitate, but a man like ourselves who fought, 
who failed and fought, who failed and fought again 
and won.” 


What a courage that gives to us. And how great does 
he become in our eyes because He was not borna Buddha, 
but He made himself so? Ande can make ourselves so, 
perhaps not in this life time. But then, even the Buddha too 
had to prepare himself for Kalpas and world cycles 
to acquire the necessary virtues. Well, this is a thing we 
all can start with right from this moment. It will be a 
better worship than any flower offering. 


Let us keep our Master and Leader in mind. Let us 
cultivate a certain enthusiasm for Him which will urge 
us to follow him closer whenever He may guide us. 
For us it will be much easier, because we have someone 
to show us the way and following Him, we are assured 
of victory. 
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Omniscience in the sense that the Buddha can include anything he chooses 
in the ‘‘net of knowledge” has been asserted of Him, but the Buddha Himself asserts 
that His is the three-fold knowledge, as the following excerpt from a Sutta shows. 
This knowledge is open to all and this is the knowledge that leads to release. 


The wanderer Vacchagotta said to the Buddha, 
“T have heard that the ascetic Gotama is all-knowing 
and all-seeing, and professes complete knowledge and 
insight, that whether he is walking, standing, sleeping 
or awake, knowledge and insight are ever and conti- 
nuously present. Do those who say thus speak correctly, 
about the Lord and not slander him falsely in explain- 
ing the truth of the matter? Is it a view in accordance 
Witlistthe “Decthine.zciseesi ve ose.sa. a . 


“They who say thus, Vaccha, do not speak correctly 
about me, they slander me baselessly and falsely.” 


“Well, how in explaining shall we speak correctly 
about the Lord and not slander him falsely ?”’ 


“One would speak correctly about me and not slander 
me falsely in explaining the truth of the matter, who 
would say, ‘The ascetic Gotama has the threefold 
knowledge’ and it would be a view in accordance with 
the Doctrine. For, Vaccha, as far back as I wish, I 
remember various previous births, ......... As far as 
I wish, with my divine purified vision surpassing human 
vision I see beings passing away and being «reborn, 
low and exalted, fair and ugly, with happy or unhappy 
destiniesidh 28.0 With the destruction of the dsavas 
I have realized and attained with higher knowledge 
release of mind and release of wisdom free from the 
asavas and abide in it. One would speak correctly...... 
who should say the ascetic Gotama has the three-fold 
knowledge.”’ 


tevijja-vacchagotta-sutta’ — Majjhima Nikaya. 
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he Culavamsa records a festival in honour of 
the Thero Mahinda instituted by King Siri- 
mevan or Sri Meghavarna in whose reign (362-389 C.E.) 
another event of very special significance took place — 
the bringing of the Tooth Relic to Ceylon. King Siri- 
mevan did all he could to make good the damage done 
by his father King Mahasena, who under the influence 
of his minister Sona and the Thera Sanghamitta of the 
Vaitulya Sect, destroyed the Mahavihara. He restored 
the Lovamahapaya (Brazen Palace) and rebuilt all 
the demolished parivenas (monks’ cells). He got bhikkhus 
to return to the Mahavihara which had. become sparsely 
populated because his father under the influence of his 
mentors had stinted them their necessities, and restored 
the revenue of the helpers of the monastery. When he had 
done all this and completed the Jetavana Vihara left 
unfinished by his father, King Sirimevan organized a 
number of festivals one of which was in honour of the 
Arahat Mahinda. The author of the Culavamsa says, 
“The king hearing all that the great thero Mahinda 
did was filled with joy and. gratitude, and he was inspired 
to hold a festival in honour of him who had. brought 


the island to the faith.” 


The King had a life-size image of the Thero made of 
gold. and. took it to Ambatthale Cetiya in Mihintale, 
the terrace where, according to tradition, the emissary 
Mahinda converted King Devanampiya Tissa. This 
event took place, according to the chronicler, on the 
eighth day but of which month we are not told. Then 
on the following day, accompanied by bhikkhus and 
courtiers, the ladies of his Court and “all the townsfolk 
save the watchmen” the King went from the City to 
Mihintale. The route was decked and prepared. for the 
occasion. The King spent lavishly that day to treat the 
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poor and the needy, the beggars and the wayfarers, and 
for the great pooja whenvevery kind of offering was made, 
and every bhikkhu present was offered the four re- 
quisites (robes, food, bedding and medicine). That day 
he also freed every prisoner in the country. 


Then, as the crowd watched, the image of the Thero 
was lifted with great reverence so that everyone could 
see the “‘Thero’’ and. brought down from the Missaka 


Hill (Mihintale) to be taken in procession to the City. 


The King himself walked at the head of the procession 
while the bhikkhus took places around. the iniage and, 
says the poet-chronicler, “‘the golden image shone like 
the golden Mount Meru irradiated by the evening glow’. 


The procession set out in the evening for the Sotthi- 
yakara Vihara, which the King himself had erected 
near the eastern city gate. Geiger, in a footnote to 
his translation of the Culavamsa, says, ‘‘From the 
description of the position, the name would best fit 
that collection of buildings east of Anuradhapura now 
called Puliyankulama. The foundation of this Vihara 
would then have to be placed in the 4th Century as 
Sri Meghavarna built it himself (sayamkatam). The 
fact. of the present ruins belonging in style to a later 
period is no argument against the identification, as all 
these monasteries were repeatedly enlarged andrenewed.” 
(Culavamsa I p. 6 footnote 1) 


The image was left there for three days and on the 
twelfth day of the month the King put the City in order 
“even as the town of Rajagaha at the first entry of the 
Buddha” (on which occasion King Bimbisara presented. 
the Veluvana Park to Him) and brought the image from 
the Sotthiyakara Vihara to the Mahavihara, 


Indrasamana Wickramasinghe 
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It was a great occasion and the crowds surged to get 
a glimpse of the ‘“‘Thero”. There the image rested 
three months in the court of the Bodhi Tree. On the 
day of the pavarana, when bhikkhus ceremonially 
bring to a close the vassana period, the image was 
brought in the same solemn manner to the Inner City 
and placed in a handsome shelter, especially erected 
near the Royal Palace at its south eastern corner. 
The King also had images made of the others who 
accompanied the Thero to the Island, the bhikkhus 
Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala and Baddhasala, the samanera 
Sumana and the upasaka Bhanduka and placed them 
in the same image-house. He set a watch there and 
again spent a large sum as an offering. and he ordained 
that this festival be held year by year in the same manner 
and that an offering be made on the thirteenth day of 
this month. 


Writing nine centuries after the event, the author 
of the first part of the Culavamsa, the Thero Dharma- 
kirthi says, “‘In obedience to this order the kings of 
this race keep up the custom to this day (i.e. the 13th 
Century ) and do not neglect it.” 


From this account can we infer that this festival 
symbolized the Arahat Mahinda spending the vas season 
in the Mahavihara? 


The Culavamsa makes no mention of the month or 
year in which the festival was started. The description 
of this festival immediately precedes the account of 
the bringing of the Tooth Relic in the ninth year of this 
King’s reign and it is, therefore, probable that the festival 
of Mahinda was first held some time between 362 and 
371 C.E., closer to 371 than to 362 as the first years of 
Sirimevan’s reign were spent in repairing and restoring 
all that his father had destroyed. 


The festival ended on the day of the pavarana, that 
is, on the 14th or the 15th day of the month of Vap. 
Working backwards, we can fix the commencement of 
the festival to the pura atavaka — the eighth day of 
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the bright half of the month of Esala. Those familiar 
with the Mahavamsa account of Mahinda’s activities in 
the first few months after his arrival in the Island, will 
recall that he left the City on the 13th day of the month 
of Esala for the Missaka Mountain where he hoped 
to spend the three month period of vas. In this festival 
the route is reversed, the Thero coming to the City 


1 


) 


from the Missaka Mountain and taking up his residence _ 


for vas in the Mahavihara on the 13th day of the month 
of Esala. 


| 


The Culavamsa says that the King ordained an annual 


offering on the 13th day, that is, aday or two before the 
ravarana, which according to the Vinaya takes place 
on the 14th or 15th day of the month of Vap. From this 
we may infer that just as gifts of the four requisites and 
other offerings were made to the bhikkhus at the end of 
the period of vas so a similar offering was made on the 
day preceding in the name of the Thero who. broughtthe 
Dhamma to the Island, before his image was taken back 
to its customary dwelling. All this leads to the conclusion 
that the festival symbolized the observance of vas by the 
Thero. 


We read of King Dhatusena, the builder of Kala- 
wewa, who reigned 127 years later (516-526), bringing 
the image of the Thero to the spot where his body 
had been cremated and making a very costly pooja 
there. (According to tradition, the ruins on the northern 
side of the Thuparama are those of the cetiya built 
for Mahinda at the spot where his body was cremated 
and, to the east of the Thuparama are the ruins of the 
cetiya built at the place where his sister the Theri 
Sanghamitta was cremated.) 


Although the Culavamsa states that the festival 
continued to be held up to the time of the writing of that 
part of the book (i.e. the 13th Century) nowhere else 
in the Culavamsa or in any other historical work such 
as the Sinhala Bodhi Vamsa or the Nikaya Sangrahaya 
is there a record of other kings celebrating this festival, 
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Calcutta: 


Amidst colourful ceremonies, the 2512th Buddha 
Jayanti was celebrated at the Maha Bodhi Society 
premises, Calcutta, on Vaishakha Purnima day. Streams 
of devout Buddhists, Hindus and members of several 
other communities congregated at the shrine to offer 
puja and place flowers before the images of the Buddha. 
Many lit candles and burnt incense during the rituals. 


The sacred relics of the Buddha were exposed to 
view for 1 1/2 hours from 9.00 a.m. 


On this auspicious day, the West Bengal Governor 
unveiled the marble statue of the late Ven. Anagarika 
Dharmapala, the Founder of the Maha Bodhi Society 
of India, which stands on the Eastern side of College 
Square, in front of Maha Bodhi Vihara. As the Governor 
unveiled the statue, students of the Uday Shankar 
Academy blew conch-shells and the inmates of the 
Maha Bodhi Orphanage and Welfare Home recited 
“Jayamangala Gatha.”. Wreaths were laid by His 
Excellency Mr. Dharma Vira, Governor of West 
Bengal, His Excellency Mr. Siri Perera, High Commis- 
sioner for Ceylon in India and Mr. Gobinda Chandra 
Dey, the Mayor of Calcutta. 


At a specially erected dais in the Vihara premises, a 
meeting was held. The Governor of West Bengal pre- 
sided. The Hon’ble Dr. Triguna Sen, the Union Edu- 
cation Minister delivered the Vaishakha Address. 
The meeting began with the administration of the Five 
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Mr. Siri Perera who inaugurated the functionin Calcutta is 
seen addressing the gathering. His Excellency Sri Dharma Vira, 
Governor of West Bengal is in the Chair. 


Precepts by the Ven’ble Mahathera N. Jinaratana, 
Chief Monk of the Vihara and Secretary of the Maha 
Bodhi Society of India. Other Buddhist monks blessed 
the congregation at the meeting. A performance by 
*Pujarini Girls”, organised. by Mrs. Amala Shankar, 
was a feature of the celebrations. 


The Governor said that the Buddha sought to estab- 
lish “‘the kingdom of righteousness in the whole world.” 
He asked people to practise universal love. Men were 
capable of compassion, endurance and sacrifice. and 
winning friends. These qualities could even now be 
used in fighting the evils of human life — disease, 
poverty, hunger, crime and even war itself. The world 
needed today, more than ever, the manifestation of the 
same spirit of love and compassion as had. been brought 
about by the Buddha, to ‘‘break the present gloom and 
to bring about a new alignment of men’s relation to 
men, of race to race and of nation to nation.”’ 


Mr. Siri Perera, stressed. the importance and. signi- 
ficance of the Vaishakha Purnima day to all. Buddhists 
in the world. On this day said. he “Prince Siddhartha 
after 6 years of self-mortification attained. enlighten- 
ment, the state of full bliss, which meant the end of all 
suffering. With the attainment of enlightenment was the 
realizationof the four noble truths: (1) That the world is 
full of suffering (2) that there is a cause of the arising of 
this suffering (3) that this suffering could be ended (4) 
that there is a way to the cessation of this suffering.” 
The way to the cessation ofsuffering, Mr. Perera said, 
lay in the Noble Eightfold Path. Mr. Perera further 
added “For forty five long years until the Blessed One 
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was eighty He went from place to place passing over 
this message of deliverance to the world. He did it 
himself and. through his trusted disciples.”” Mr. Perera 
also stressed. that the religion of the Buddha was unique 
in that it taught man to work out his own salvation. 
No external force was capable of elevating man from 
his self-created position. Thus the words of the Buddha 
Attadipa viharatha, attasarana, anaffiasarana” (Be 
a light unto yourself, a refuge unto yourself and not 
take refuge in someone else.) were true as applied. to 
the time of the Buddha and true when applied in the 
war-torn world of today and. will be true in the most 
complicated and inter-dependent world of tomorrow. 


Mr. Perera dealt at length on the principles and 
tenets of Buddhism and ended. his speech with a fervent 
prayer that peace, prosperity and. happiness be restored 
to the suffering millions in war-torn Vietnam. 


The Hon’ble Dr. Triguna Sen said. that it was un- 
fortunate that India’s past traditions with regard to the 
relationship of the educated elite and the masses were 
not very happy. “Our traditional elite was mostly an 
exploiting group and lived on the masses.’ He asked 
whether the educated people would behave as a service- 
group and strive their utmost for the uplift of the masses 
or whether they would become an exploiting group which 
would live for itself and try to perpetuate its own privi- 
leged position. This was the basic issue in education today 
and here, he felt, was the relevance of the Buddha’s mess- 
age. He said “The Indian elite should and can have, as a 
group, the intellect of Sankara, the compassion of the 
Buddha, the democratic brotherhood of Mohammed and 
the spirit of service of Christ.”’ 


Representatives of the Pakistan High Commission 
said at the meeting that about 320,000 Buddhists in 
East Pakistan were paying homage to Sakyamuni on 
Sunday and puja was being offered in about 500 temples 
and monasteries. At Kamalapur, in Dacca, the head- 
quarters of East Pakistan Buddhists, the Government 
would soon establish a Buddhist University at a cost 
of Rs. 25 lakhs on a plot of 3 1/2 acres of land donated 
by the Government. 


Representatives from, U.s.A -U:SuS.R..ULKy Ger- 
many, France, Nepal and other countries read messages 
on behalf of their countries. 


The Maha Bodhi Society of India distributed fruits 
to the patients in hospitals and. fed the poor and orphans. 


Buddha Gaya: 


The quiet township of Buddha Gaya echoed to the 
tramp of thousands of Buddhists from all over the world 
on the Buddha Purnima Day, 


At the Maha Bodhi Temple, a colourful procession 
led by yellow robed. Tibetan Lamas and Thai Monks 
marked the commencement of the Buddha Jayanti 


Celebrations. 
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UNVEILING OF DHARMAPALA STATUE 


The marble statue of Anagarika Dharmapala, 
Founder of the Maha Bodhi Society,was installed 
at the College Square, Calcutta, on Buddha 
Jayanti Vaishakha Purnima day. His Excellency 
Sri Dharma Vira, Governor of West Bengal 
who unyeiled the statue is in the foreground (in 
dark suit). Mr. Siri Perera is on his right. 


The procession was followed by a group of devotees 
from different Buddhist countries including Thailand, 
Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia, Laos, Sikkhim, Bhutan and 
Nepal and others carrying auspicious. water bowls 
and lamas, monks and nuns chanting hymns. 


Delhi: 


The validity of Buddha’s teachings even today and 
the need for their energetic application in world affairs 
were stressed by several speakers at a public meeting 
in the Buddha Vihara on Sunday held to comme- 
morate the 2512th Buddha Jayanti. The speakers 
included diplomats from Buddhist countries of South 
East Asia. 


Kusinara, Saranath, Sanchi, Nowgarh, Lucknow, 
Sravasti, Bangalore, Madras, Ajmeer and other towns 
celebrated the sacred day as usual. 


(Sent by the acting General Secretary, Maha Bodhi 
Society of India.) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Kataragama 


Dear Sir, ‘ 
& 

With reference to the letter to you appearing under the 
heading Kataragama: Custom Reversed, | am_ glad to 
inform you that on my pointing out to the Junior Minister 
of Local Government and the Government Town 
Planner that there should be a road from the Sella 
Kataragama Road across Menik Ganga to the Western 
Gate of Kirivehera, the Government has agreed, to open 
up this road and also construct a bridge across the Menik 
Ganga, similar to the present foot bridge. With the 
assistance of the River Valleys Development Board a 
road has been opened from the Western Gate of Kiri- 
vehera up to the Menik Ganga. 


A request from the Society for two acres of land on the 
opposite bank of Menik Ganga where the new road will 
cross the river has not been allowed. The Government 
Town Planner is obviously averse to the creation of a 


township near this area. The Buddhist public should 
agitate and ensure that suitable facilities are made 
available to them along the mew proposed road and 
bridge, if we are to preserve for posterity the ancient set-up 
at Kataragama where devotees went by way of Kiri- 
vehera to the Maha Devale at Kataragama. 


The Society is still pursuing this matter and it is 
hoped to persuade the Town Planner to release two 
acres of land to enable the Society to put up a Pilgrims’ 
Rest at this point. 

Yours faithfully, 
K. M. D. Jayanetti 
Hony. Secretary, 
Kirivehera Development Society. 


WAYSIDE SHRINES 


Sir, 


I was happy to read the Sinhala version of your 
Editorial of the Unduvap-Durutu issue in the Dinamina 
of 14th May. 

It is, more than anything else, a pity to see how 
crows take liberties with wayside statues. Those who 
put up statues indiscriminately aid and abet desecration. 


May your message have a salutary effect in future 
on folk laden with a misguided surfeit of sraddha. 


Yours faithfully, 


M. K. Sirinus 
Kalutara. 


A New Buddhist 


A new Buddhist Order has been established in Britain 
with the Ordination on April 7 last by the Ven. Sthavira 
Sangharakshita of thirteen of the Friends of the 
Western Buddhist Order. After only one year of exis- 
tence the Friends were able to meet in London for the 
full ceremonies appropriate to the upasaka Ordination 
which followed an all-day seminar at which the Sthavira 
spoke on the significance of the upasaka and Bodhi- 
sattva vows. He said that the Ordinations were ‘‘a 
historic stage in the development of Buddhism in the 
West.”’ 


The Ven. Sangharakshita’s new Order aims to make 
wide international contacts with other Buddhist organ- 
isations and will become a focus for committed Budd- 
hists in Britain. The Ordinations were attended by an 
invited audience which included members of the Sangha 
from Ceylon and a visiting Zen Master, Taisen Deshi- 
maru. 


Order in Britain 


It is planned that further Ordinations will take 
place and the Sthavira has expressed the hope that 
eventually, Buddhist communities will be established 
in Britain and a monastic Order will come into being. 
The Western Buddhist Order was established under the 
Sthavira’s guidance and. presidency so that those who 
choose to follow a Buddhist way of life may do so with 
commitment and with the association and brotherhood 
of an.active Order. 


The Japanese Kesa has been adopted as the most 
appropriate symbol of Ordination and the Western 
Buddhist Order Kesa is of white moire material with 
two embroidered crests in gold. 


In his talk on the founding of the Order the Sthavira 
said that there were two extreme views regarding what 
constitutes a Buddhist: one maintained that only ordained 
monks were ‘real Buddhists” and the other that being 
born in a Buddhist country made one a Buddhist. The 
Friends took the middle view, 
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—Y.M.B.A. NEWS & NOTES 


New Members: Deaths: 

202048R1. N: Sharimugaiiathan We regret to record the death of the following mem- 

2930 C. A. Amarasinghe Deis 

2931 C. Yogendram Mr. N. J. S. Cooray 

2932 W. C. Perera Dr. Upali Ratnaike 

2933 J. D. Bandaranayake 

2934 T. S. Thambiah May they attain Nibbana. 

2935 N. I. Upali de Silva 

2936 T. E. de Silva Donations: 

2937 Michael Gunawardene 

A068. 4 A. Shelton The following donations are gratefully acknow- 

2939 Lal Perera ledged: 

2940 Raja Gunaratna ‘ ef 

2941 M. H. A. Wahid M/s Richard Peiris & Co. Ltd, Colombo .. Rs. 100/- 

9949 °M. dtashoem M/s Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. Ltd. Colombo — 50/- 

2943 Timothy Yu M/s George Steuart & Co. Ltd., Colombo .. 150/- 

Senate Gt oh. Kiincaine M/s George Steuart & Co. Ltd., Colombo .. 100/- 

2945 H. M. U. K. Wickremasinghe M/s Richard Peiris & Co Ltd. .. ae 100/- 

2946 K. Somasiri M/s Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. Ltd. 50/- 

2947 U. Kahacuwa Arachi M/s George Steuart & Co. Ltd.. st 150/- 
M/s George Steuart & Co. Ltd. =e 100/- 

: TE Well Wisher - vs a 500/- 

Resignations: Wellandura Tea and Rubber Co. Ltd. x 250/- 

Opata Tea and Rubber Co. Ltd. a 250/- 

Mr. M. A. M. Ally Mahagama Rubber Co. Ltd... 100/- 


Mr. V. B. Rajapaksa M/s Carson Cumberbatch & Co. Ltd. eS 125/- 
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THE Y.M.B.A. PRESS 


for 
Colour Printing 
Books 
Periodicals & Journals 
Annual Reports 
Accounts & Balance Sheets 
Statement Forms 


Check Rolls 
Bill Books 
Hand Bills 
Letter Heads 
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No order is too big or too small. They will be 
executed at our fully-equipped Press at very 
competitive rates and to our customers’ full 


satisfaction. 


g 
| 
TEST OUR SERVICE WITH AN ORDER ; 
; 
D. S. Senanayake Mawata, ; 
| Borella, Colombo 8. T’phone: 95786 , 
; : 
. 
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Y.M.B.A. HOSTEL 


FORT - COLOMBO 


in the heart of the city offers you accommodation in restful, 
airy, furnished rooms, replete with all conveniences. 


you are within easy and quick reach of work places in and 
around the hub of public and private enterprise in the city. 


a library, a gymnasium, an excellent restaurant, an efficient 


lift service are available for your comfort, rest and recreation. 


Single rooms Rs. 100/- per month. 
Sharing (2 per room) Rs. 65/- per month. 


for further information ring 2193 or 2985 or write to 
‘ i 


The Hony. General Secretary, 
Y.M.B.A., Fort, Colombo 1. 


Printed by Vethavanam Appakkuddy Viswalingam at the Y.M.B.A. Press Borella for Mr. Palitha Weerasinghe, Hon. Editor of 
The Buddhist Y.M.B.A., Colombo. 
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THE BUDDHIST 


This issue is dedicated to the memory of the late 
Ven. ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 


WHOSE BIRTH CENTENARY FALLS ON 
17th SEPTEMBER, 1964. 


August & September 1964 Published by the 
; Y. M. B.A. 
Colombo, 
Ceylon. 
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THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 


(1864-1933) 


HIS month the Buddhist world celebrates the 
centenary of the birth of one of her greatest sons 
of riodern times, the Anagarika Dharmapala. The 
word ‘‘ Anagarika ’’ means “ the homeless” and is the 
name by which a layman who gives up household life 
to devote himself completely to religious practices is 
called. Born into a Sinhalese Buddhist family in 
1864, David Hewavitarana dedicated himself to a 
religious life when he was just twenty years of age. 
When the flame of his restless life was flickering to a 
close in 1931 he became a bhikkhu and took the name 
of Sri Devamitta Dhammapala. Yet the Buddhist 
world remembers him as the Anagarika Dharmapala 
the name by which he was known when his best ser- 
vices were given to the Buddhists. 


David Hewavitarana was born at what might be 
called the darkest hour of the Buddhists in Ceylon. 
Three centuries of foreign rule had caused such decad- 
ence among the Buddhists of Ceylon that few were 
willing to admit publicly that they were Buddhists. 
The Buddhists had been shut out from having their 
share in education. Many Buddhist children had to 
submit to baptism and pay the price of accepting 
Christianity for their education. So blind were even 
the most enlightened Christians to the rights of the 
Buddhists that even a great Christian gentleman giving 
evidence before the Education Commission of 1865 
expressed the opinion that no special provision need 
be made for the education of the Buddhists because 
the religion itself would not last twenty-five years. 
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But the darkest hour is that which precedes the dawn. 
Rev. Gogerley, a Methodist Minister, had brought out 
the first English translation of the Abhidhamma for the 
benefit of Christian missionaries in Ceylon. He said 
that the failure of Christian missionary enterprise in 
Ceylon was because they had miscalculated Buddhism 
up to that time. Heber and his disciples had thought 
the essence of Buddhism consisted of “ bowing down 
to wood and stone”. Gogerley said there is in Bud- 
dhism a sublime philosophy second only to that of 
Christ and until the Buddhists are shown the error of 
their beliefs Christian missionary work would have no 
success. The Christian missionaries who accepted 
Gogerley’s views went about the country challenging 
Buddhists particularly the monks to religious con- 
troversy. When young David was yet a child religious 
controversies were raging in every street corner in the 
more important towns and rousing up the Buddhists 
from their lethargy. The decade that succeeded the 


birth of young David showed the first signs of light and . 


the bright dawn of a new Buddhist era was seen when 
in the final and best-known controversy at Panadura 
in 1873 the Buddhists were able to overthrow Christian 
intolerance. But it took two decades more for the 
Buddhists to wake up fully from their slumber and 
young David having decided to dedicate himself fully to 
Buddhist religious life was to be the brilliant sun in 
the Buddhist firmament and lighting up the remotest 
lands with the light of his remarkable knowledge. 


Young David had equipped himself with an English 
education at St. Thomas’ College and read deeply into 
the Buddhist doctrines at Maligakanda Pirivana. 
Encouraged in his efforts by his friends, Colonel Olcott 
and Madame Blavetsky,, he became the first great 
Buddhist missionary in recent times. The events of 


his blazing career are too well known to need recounting 
here. In the World Parliament of Religions held at 
Chicago in 1893 he became Ceylon’s first ambassador 
interpreting the message of the Buddha to the Western 
world. He made such a deep impression on Western 
scholars that several including C. T. Strauss decided 
to embrace Buddhism. 


The greatest undertaking of the Anagarika was 
undoubtedly his effort to win Buddha Gaya for the 
Buddhists, an undertaking in which he was not destined 
to see success. With amazing zeal and belief in his 
own strength he set himself to the task of persuading 
the Sinhalese Buddhists from giving up eating beef and 
of collecting sufficient money to purchase Buddha Gaya 
from the Mahant. But the Mahant was not honest 
in his agreement and the Indian Government was 
hostile to the Anagarika’s intentions. But the cam- 
paign achieved success in a different way. It saw the 
birth of the world-wide organisation of the Maha 
Bodhi Society whose objects included the spreading of 
Buddhism in every country in the world. Its branches 
spread to all parts of the world carrying the message 
of the Buddha and bringing together men and women 
of different nationalities and different lands into one 
great family. 
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But the Anagarika will be best remembered in 
Ceylon for the work he did for the cause of Sinhalese 
nationalism. He was one of those responsible for the 
establishment of the first three Buddhist periodicals, 


The Buddhist, which appeared weekly in English, the 
Sandaresa, a Sinhala weekly, and later the Sinhala 
Bauddhaya, a Sinhala weekly paper. In these publica- 
tions he roused the Buddhists to wake up to their rights 
and to preserve for posterity what was left of their 
national heritage. In a delightful series of satirical 
things that should 
be known, he lashed at the people who had begun to 
ape the ways of the West, holding them up to ridicule 
until they began to see their own foibles and to correct 
themselves. These articles are brilliant compositions 
full of biting wit and sarcasm and did much to infuse 
a sense of self-respect into the Sinhala Buddhists of 
the day. 


With the same bluntness he also exposed the short- 
comings of the Sangha of his day. Many were corrupt 
and indolent and brought the very religion into dis- 
repute. _The class of unworthy monks who found 
themselves exposed launched through the pages of the 
Sandaresa an attack on the Anagarika. But the 
Anagarika had larger plans that required his presence 
elsewhere. It is a pity that this work of purifying the 
Sangha was left unfinished. Had he remained in 
Ceylon and devoted a few more years of his life to 
reorganising the Sangha in Ceylon, Buddhism in 
Ceylon would undoubtedly have gained immensely in 
strength. 


But the Anagarika’s eyes had always been fixed on 
the Land of the Buddha. Failing in his efforts to win 
Buddha Gaya he established the Vihara in the Deer 
Park of Sarnath where the Buddha had preached the 
first sermon and set in motion the Wheel of the Law. 
In the Vihara at Sarnath he departed his life in 1933 
with the wish on his lips that he would be born again 
to complete the work he had begun. 


The life of the Anagarika has many facets. He was 
educationist, journalist, missionary, politician, ambas- 
sador and social reformer. These were not his only 
roles for a Buddhist worker if he is genuine in his 
intentions finds himself engaged in many capacities. 
Nor were the people for whom he worked so unselfishly 
always appreciative of what he did. Often the worst 
constructions were placed on his efforts by his enemies, 
and many who failed to understand his motives attri- 
buted to him intentions that his later life has com- 
pletely belied. As we today look back on the life of 
the great man we are in a position to draw a line and 
balance up the sum total of the great sacrifice he made 


for the Buddhists not only of Ceylon but of the rest of 
the world as well. 


THE Ven. ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 
Born: 17-9-1864 — Passed away: 29-4-1933 
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ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 


By C. M. AusTIN DE Sitva, B.A. (Lond.), 
Assistant in Ethnology, National Museums of 
Ceylon and Lecturer in Social Anthropology 
and Sinhala Culture, Vidyodaya University 

of Ceylon, 


[' is with feelings of profound gratitude and venera- 
tion that we recall the revered memory of the 
late Ven. Sri Devamitta Dhammapala, better known 
as Anagarika Dharmapala, on the occasion of the 
centenary of his birth. The signal service he rendered 
for the revival of Buddhism in India, the land of its 
birth ; and the propagation of the Buddha Dhamma in 
Europe and America will always stand as a stupendous 
menument to his fair and illustrious name. He was 
one who dedicated his entire life for the glorification 
of the Buddha Sasana. In the midst of storm and 
stress, he worked valiantly with indomitable courage 
to achieve those ideals and hopes which he had long 
cherished, on behalf of his faith, his people and his 
country. The awakening of the Buddhists in recent 
times was inspired by him, and to them he was a guid- 
ing star and a tower of strength. To the people of his 
country, Dharmapala was a source of inspiration. 
He awakened them to their national consciousness, and 
went about the country with his clarion call “‘ Wake up 
Sinhalese”’. He made them mindful of their great 
national heritage and culture. 


Dharmapala may be well acclaimed as the greatest 
Buddhist Missionary in recent times. Like the great 
Asoka of India, he cherished the hope of propagating 
the Buddha Dhamma in many foreign lands. Towards 
the achievement of this end, he had to make great 
sacrifices, and face bitter opposition. And when we 
consider what he achieved for Buddhism in Europe and 
America, and the Buddhist institutions and establish- 
ments he founded in foreign countries, we feel that his 
efforts have been crowned with success. It is now the 
duty of those Buddhists with similar missionary zest 
and zeal, to stabilise and consolidate the pioneer work 
initiated by Dharmapala many years ago. 


Anagarika Dharmapala born at Colombo on 17th 
September, 1864, hailed from a distinguished family 
reputed for its wealth and influence in the metropolis. 
He was the eldest son of the late Mudaliyar Hewa- 
vitarne Don Carolis, founder and head of a flourishing 
establishment, better known as the firm of H. Don 
Carolis & Sons, Colombo. Mudaliyar Hewavitarne, 
a well-known Buddhist philanthropist, in his day came 
from the village of Hitthatiye in the Matara District. 
His father was Hewavitarne Dingiri Appuhamy, a 
brother of the Ven. Hitthatiye Atthadassi of Matara. 
Mudaliyar Hewavitarne married Mallika, daughter of 
Muhandiram Dharma Gunawardane of Colombo. 
Dharmapala’s maternal grand-father, namely, Muhan- 
diram Dharma Gunawardane, a leading Buddhist 
worker was responsible for the foundation of the 
Vidyodaya Pirivena at Maligakanda, Colombo. He 
gifted to the late Ven. Hikkaduwe Sri Sumangala 
Nayaka Thera, the premises at Maligakanda, on which 
the Pirivena stands today. In his boyhood days, 
young Dharmapala was known as David Hewavitarane. 


And after him there were three younger brothers in the 
family. They were Edmund Hewavitarane, Simon 
Hewavitarane and Charles Hewavitarane. He also 
had a sister named Engaltina. 


Young Dharmapala was sent to school at the age of 
six to receive an English education. He attended St. 
Mary’s School, Pettah, an institution run by the Chris- 
tian Brothers. He later prosecuted his studies at 
St. Benedict’s Institute, Kotahena ; and at Christian 
College, Kotte, where he acquired proficiency in 
Biblical studies. He next passed through the Royal 
and St. Thomas’s Colleges, and thus completed his 
school career. It is said that after leaving school he 
apprenticed himself to a notary public in Colombo, and 
served his articles for nearly a period of eight months. 
Subsequently he entered the Public Service, and was 
attached to the Department of Public Instruction in 
the capacity of a clerk. He resigned from Government 
Service in 1886. 


Dharmapala was a devout Buddhist, and felt strongly 
the inner call for a religious life. There was in him an 
urge for missionary work, and he was determined to 
propagate the Message of the Buddha in alien lands. 
In 1880, an event occurred which altered the future 
career of young Dharmapala. It was the arrival in 
Ceylon of Madame Blavatsky and Colonel H. S. Olcott, 
Founders of the Theosophical Movement. In 1884, 
he became a member of the Theosophical Society, and 
went to Adyar in the company of Madame Blavatsky. 
On his return he threw himself whole-heartedly to the 
work of the Theosophical Society in Colombo. Under 
the aegis of the Society he published its well-known 
organ, the “ Sarasavisandarasa”’ with its English 
supplement—“ The Buddhist”. In 1890 he attended 
the Adyar Convention and subsequently made his first 
pilgrimage to places sacred to Buddhism in India. 
On this pilgrimage he had the privilege of sharing the 
company of the Ven. Kozen Gunaratna, a Bhikkhu 
from Japan. The pilgrimage exercised a tremendous 
influence on young Dharmapala. His heart sank to 
its very bottom on beholding the neglected state of 
Buddha Gaya, a place so sacred and dear to the entire 
Buddhist World. In addition he found the place 
desecrated by the menials of a Saivite Mahant. Dharma- 
pala made a firm resolution to win back Buddha Gaya 
for the Buddhists. With the assistance of several 
Buddhist celebrities in Far Eastern countries he founded 
the Maha Bodhi Society on 3lst May, 1891; and 
launched a world-wide agitation to reclaim Buddha 
Gaya, 


The establishment of the Maha Bodhi Society was a 
great achievement, and through the medium of that 
body Anagarika Dharmapala carried out his mission 
of Buddhist propaganda. The Society also served as 
a.central body for co-ordinating Buddhist activities, 
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with the establishment of its branches in many parts of 
the world in due course of time. In 1892, Dharmapala 
initiated the publication of the Maha Bodhi Journal, 
which has continued to be the powerful organ of the 
Society, besides conveying through the medium of the 
English language the Message of the Blessed One to 
diverse peoples of many lands. Dharmapala had to 
face much hardship and difficulties in editing the 
Journal in its initial stages. He played the part of 
editor, clerk and post peon. Fortunately he had some 
generous Bengali friends who rendered him valuable 
assistance. In this connection mention must be made 
of Mr. Sen, then editor of the Mirror, and also the 
Mukherji family of Calcutta. Hundreds of Bengalis 
from the city and its suburbs came to hear him speak 
on the doctrines of Buddhism. By now he was well 
known in Bengal as the Anagarika or “ the homeless 
one’. And his dynamic personality was a source of 
inspiration to his friends and supporters. The Maha 
Bodhi gave him so much publicity that in 1893, he was 
invited to the Parliament of Religions held in Chicago 
as the representative for the Theravada School of 
Buddhism. At that august assembly, Dharamapala 
delivered a very impressive address on the teachings of 
the Buddha. His visit to America wasa very fortunate 
incident in his career. On his return journey, at San 
Francisco he met Mrs. Mary Foster. That meeting too, 
was a happyaugury, for Mrs. Foster later proved to be 
the greatest benefactress ofthe Maha. Bodhi Society by 
her munificent donations and endowments made in 
favour of the Society’s progress and advancement. 


Dharmapala was animated with the idea of a Buddhist 
revival in India. His first task in this direction was to 
reclaim Buddha Gaya from the Hindus. He instituted 
legal proceedings against the Hindu Mahant at Buddha 
Gaya, but wasnot successful in getiing it restored 
to the Buddhists. He was_ responsible for the 
erection of a spacious Pilgrims’ Rest at Buddha Gaya 
which now provides comfort and shelter to numerous 
pilgrims visiting this spot, most sacred and hallowed 
to Buddhists all over the world. The idea of erecting 
a Buddhist Vihara in Calcutta to serve as a centre of 
Buddhist activities was his next venture. His much 
cherished hope was fulfilled in 1920, when the Governor 
of Bengal laid the foundation stone for the new famous 
Sri Dharmarajika Vihara. As regards its construction, 
the Ajanta style was adopted for the first time in the 
history of modern architecture, and in a few years time 
the magnificent Vihara was completed, with extensions 
to house the library and cloisters for resident monks. 


Anagarika’s attention was next drawn to sacred 
Isipatana, where the Blessed One delivered his first 
sermon immediately after His great Enlightenment. 
He was zealous in restoring the glories of ancient 
Isipatana, so as to make it a centre of worship to 
Buddhists all over the world. Through the good 
services of Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne who interviewed 
Sir John Marshall, then head of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, it was made possible to secure a suit- 
able site for the erection of a Vihara at Isipatana. 
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Action was taken by Dharmapala to collect funds 
needed for the purpose ; and building operations com- 
menced in 1928. The construction work was com- 
pleted in a few years, and in 1931 Holy Isipatana 
witnessed the ceremonial opening of the Mulagandha- 
kuti Vihara amidst scenes of great pomp and splendour, 
with much rejoicing and jubilation. This magnificent 
Vihara stands in close proximity to the ancient Dham- 
mika Stupa. The founding of the Mulangandhakuti 
Vihara is one of the greatest achievements of Dharma- 
pala, which will undoubtedly preserve his name to 
posterity, and for which the entire Buddhist world owes 
him a deep debt of gratitude. 


It is in the role of a Buddhist missionary that the 
effect of his dynamic personality was felt, wherever he 
went to preach the Message of the Buddha. Both by 
precept and example he strove to emulate the Buddhist 
Way of Life. All those who came to hear him were 
impressed by the dignity of his personality, the serenity 
of his deportment, and above all his large heartedness 
and great understanding. As regards his missionary 
enterprise he conceived grand schemes and great ideas. 
For the purpose of Buddhist propaganda in India he 
needed a band of young monks trained in missionary 
work. With this end in view, he founded a Samanera 
Vidyalaya in Kandy. The first batch of Samaneras 
who joined the Institute was later taken to Isipatana 
where they received a further training for missionary 
work in India. In 1917, Anagarika left for England 
with the hope of establishing a Buddhist mission in that 
country. His initial efforts proved a success and the 
first Buddhist Mission consisting of three Bhikkhus and 
Brhamachari Devapriya sailed for England in June, 
1928. Subsequently a Vihara was established in 
London for the benefit of English Buddhists. What 
happened in England was repeated in New York where 
Mr. Kira, a Buddhist philanthropist, was equally 
enthusiastic, and interested in carrying out Anagarika’s 
missionary activities in America. Dharmapala was 
closely associated with Dr. Paul Dahlke’s Buddhist 
Mission in Germany, and gave him every encourage- 
ment as regards the erection of the Buddhist House at 
Frohnau in Berlin. 


When we come to assess the work that Anagarika 
did for his people and his country we are justified in 
calling him the architect of a new national revival in 
Ceylon. He went about the country addressing large 
crowds of people and awakened them to a sense of 
national consciousness. He admonished the Sinhala 
people to wake up from their lethargic state, and be 
more conscious of their national heritage and culture. 
He wanted every Sinhalese child to be familiar with 
the history of Ceylon, and advocated a scheme of 
education on national lines. In collaboration with 
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Valisinha Harischandra he played the role of a “ dress- 
reformer”. He advocated that "the Sinhala people 
should adopt their national forms of dress discarding 
European fashions and costumes. 


Anagarika’s venture in this direction proved a great 
success. Sinhalese women discarding their European 
clothes, attired themselves in the conventional osariya 
or sariya, a national form of dress full of feminine grace 
and elegance. Anagarika next criticised the Sinhalese 
for giving English names to their children such as 
George, Henry, Alice, Violet, etc., and also the village 
folk in their use of Portuguese and Dutch names such 
as Carolis, Juvanis, Hendrick, Catharina, Madalena, 
Luvina, Sophia, etc. His criticism was justifiable, and 
very soon a new generation of people emerged bearing 
Sinhala names such as Nimal, Atula, Siripala, Tissa, 
Rukmani, Mallika, Surangani, Rohini, etc. 


Dharmapala had long cherished the wish to finally 
renounce the world, and enter the Order of the Sangha. 
That pious wish of his, was realised in 1931. Several 
Nayaka Theras were invited to the ordination ceremony 
held at Isipatana on 14th July, 1931, when he was 
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ordained a Samanera by the Ven. Boruggamuve Sri 
Revata Nayaka Thera. After his ordination, he 
assumed the name of Sri Devamitta Dhammapala. On 
January 16th, 1933, he received the Upasampada or 
Higher Ordination in the special “ Sima” or sanctum 
erected for the occasion at Isipatana in Benares. He 
was now worn out with illness and old age. In March, 
1933, he fell seriously ill, and on the 29th of April 
Bhikkhu Dhammapala passed away peacefully with his 
eyes set on the Mulagandhakuti Vihara at Isipatana. 
That was the closing chapter of an eventful career, and 
the end of a noble life dedicated for the glorification of 
the Buddha Sasana. Well may it be said that he died 
like a hero in battle, with his banner unfurled. 


“* And ere we part our homage we renew 
Taking our refuge in our Blessed Lord ; 
Then forth we'll go in the Dhamma’s light 
To teach the Holy Way ; 
To scatter far the gloom of night 
And lead men to Truth’s day, 
Till all the earth with one accord 
Shall trust the Dhamma of our Blessed Lord.” 
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ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA AT THE WORLD’S 
PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS, 1893 


By BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA 


HE world’s Parliament of Religions which was 
held in Chicago in 1893 was one of the most 
important and characteristic events of the Jate nine- 
teenth century. Fifty years earlier the influence of 
Christian dogma and popular ignorance even of the 
existence of the great oriental religions would have 
rendered such a gathering an impossibility. As it was, 
the organizers of the Parliament were accused by a 
missionary in China of “ coquetting with false reli- 
gions’ and “ planning treason against Christ’’. Fifty 
years later, political unrest and widespread indifference 
to religion either have made the venture abortive or 
reduced it to little more than an anthropological curio- 
sity. In the closing decade of the last century, how- 
ever, the time was ripe for the presentation of the diverse 
religions of the world from a common platform not by 
scholars but by men who actually followed them, and 
when the special Committee appointed for the purpose 
by the President of the Columbian Exposition circulated 
their plans the idea of a World’s Parliament of Religions 
met with general acceptance. 


The Chairman of the Committee, Dr. J. R. Burrows, 
who had received copies of early numbers of the MAHA 
BODHI JOURNAL, entered into correspondence with 
Anagarika Dharmapala, and in the end invited him to 
Chicago as the representative of the Southern Buddhist 
Church. With his usual modesty, Dharmapala doubted 
his ability to expound the Dharma before such a dis- 
tinguished gathering, but his friends were insistent that 
he should go, one of them declaring that far more 
important than any amount of scholarship was the 
living conviction of the truth of the Buddha’s Word. 
Such a conviction was the breath of Dharmapala’s life. 
After much consideration he decided to accept the 
invitation, reflecting that it would enable him to visit 
Japan and China in the interests of the Maha Bodhi 
Society without putting any additional strain on its 
resources. Only Col. Olcott was against the trip. Roundly 
declaring that with so much work to be done in India 
it was a waste of time ; but in the end his opposition 
collapsed and he promised to write to Mrs. Besant, who 
was also attending the Parliament, asking her to keep 
an eye on his young colleague. 


After entrusting the Journal to Sarat Chandra Das, 
Dharmapala left Calcutta at the beginning of July, and 
on the evening of the day of his arrival in Colombo 
was presented with a purse by the Ceylon Theosophical 
Society. Sumangala Nayaka Thera invoked the bless- 
ings of the devas on his mission, and on behalf of the 
Buddhists of Ceylon gave him a Mandate to Dr. Bur- 
rows. On July 20th his parents, relatives and friends, 
together with a number of Buddhists and Theosophists, 
came on board the Britannia to bid the young adven- 
turer farewell. His mother kissed him on the face, 
and his father, who had generously provided him with 
new clothes and money for the trip, kissed his hand. 
At last the ship weighed anchor, and as the sun set in 
red and golden splendour over the palm-fringed shores 


of Ceylon, Dharmapala was left alone with his Buddhist- 
relic and image, and the twenty thousand copies of the 
Five Precepts which he had printed for free distribution. 


The journey to England passed quietly enough in the 
usual round of study, meditation and voluminous 
correspondence, together with occasional sight-seeing 
at Aden, Port Said and Brindisi, and conversation with 
some of the passengers on board, to whom he distributed 
his leaflets. At Gibraltar he saw fine silk handkerchiefs 
impressed with the picture of the Rock, and felt that he 
would like to see the Buddhist Flag and the Five Pre- 
cepts printed on silk handkerchiefs in the same way. 
On August 11th he saw England for the first time, 
afterwards writing in his diary, “The first sight of 
English foliage made me think of England with a feeling 
of affection. I have seen beautiful scenery ; but I was 
simply delighted at this first glimpse’. A telegram 
arrived from Sir Edwin Arnold, author of THE LIGHT 
oF Asta, whom Dharmapala reverenced as his “‘ English 
Guru ”’, and his heart was warmed as he read the words 
“* Welcome to England, etc.”. Upon reaching Graves- 
end the following day Dharmapala was delighted to 
find Sir Edwin himself waiting at the Albert Docks to 
receive him. With the poet were several Theosophists, 
including Leadbeater and his young favourite Jinaraja- 
dasa, whom he had kidnapped and carried off to 
England. 


It was arranged that Dharmapala should stay with 
Sir Edwin Arnold, with whom he called on the Secretary 
of State for India, Lord Kimberley, who promised that 
the letter Sir Edwin had already written about the Maha 
Bodhi Temple at Buddha Gaya should be forwarded 
to the Viceroy. Visits to Dr. Rhys Davids, the great 
Pali scholar, the British Museum, and Theosophical 
groups, filled the days until the time of his departure. 
With him on board the City of Paris were the Theo- 
sophists, Chakravarti and Miss Muller, and, of course, 
Mrs. Besant, who had already told him in London that 
for the sake of the Masters and the cause she must take 
care of him, and who now declared that before death 
Mme. Blavatsky had actually said the same thing ! 
Naturally, Dharmapala was impressed by these state- 
ments, and wrote in his diary that Mrs. Besant was 
like a mother to him. On September 2nd the party 
arrived at New York, where more Theosophists were 
waiting to welcome them, and on the 6th they reached 
Chicago. 


Dharmapala was one of the most popular speakers 
at the Parliament, and his addresses and lectures were 
considered to be important contributions to its pro- 
ceedings. Apart from a sermon on “ The Pure Life” 
which he delivered at the Unitarian Church, his first 
public appearance was at the close of the crowded first 
session of the Parliament when, surrounded by repre- 
sentatives of the world’s religions, many of them attired 
in brilliant national costumes and gorgeous ecclesiastical 
vestments, he brought to the four thousand people who 
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had assembled in the Hall of Columbus to hear him 
“the good wishes of four hundréd and seventy-five 
millions of Buddhists, the blessings and peace of the 
religious founder of that system which he prevailed so 
many centuries in Asia, which has made Asia mild, and 
which is today, in its twenty-fourth century of existence, 
the prevailing seligion of those countries”. The 
impression that he made on the assembly is preserved 
in a letter published at the time : 


“With his black, curly locks thrown back from his 
broad brow, his keen, clear eyes fixed upon the audience, 
his long brown fingers emphasizing the utterances of his 
vibrant voice, he looked the very image of a propa- 
gandist, and one trembled to know that such a figure 
stood at the head of the movement to consolidate all 
the disciples of Buddha and to spread the “ Light of 
Asia” throughout the civilized world ’—(St. Louis 
Observer, September 21, 1893). During the week which 
followed Dharmapala made the acquaintance of a 
number of the delegates, among whom were several 


Japanese Buddhists, spoke two or three times a day 
on Buddhism and Theosophy, and attended the pro- 
tracted and crowded meetings of the Parliament, remark- 
ing with disgust after one long and tiring session, “* All 
papers full of Theology and Anthropomorphism but 
pure life naught ”’. 


Needless to say, his own paper on “‘ The World’s 
Debt to Buddha” which he read on September 18th, 
with the centuries-old image of the Buddha on a table 
beside him, contained no trace of either Theology or 
Anthropomorphism, although quite a lot of it was 
devoted to the pure life. The paper was moreover 
innocent of oratorical effects, and showed none of the 
dazzling intellectual brilliance exhibited by other con- 
tributors, the modest young speaker doubiless feeling 
that after having endured for five and twenty centuries 
his venerable religion could make its way in the world 
without the adventitious aid of rhetoric. What he, 
therefore, laid before the Parliament was a plain state- 
ment of Buddhist principles, supported by numerous 
citations from the Scriptures, without any plan or 
artistic arrangement, but simply classified under various 
sub-headings. Dharmapala, “the servant of the Lord 
Buddha’’, as he loved to call himself, was not eager to 
make a splendid speech, being content if he could 
function as the humble mouthpiece of the voice of 


Truth. 


This very lack of artifice was not without its attrac- 
tions, apparently, for Mr. T. C. Strauss, of New York, 
a life-long student of philosophy and comparative 
religion was so impressed by what he heard, that he 
expressed his desire to become a Buddhist, and at what 
the newspapers described as “a simple, yet impressive ”’ 
ceremony held under the auspices of the Theosophical 
Society of Chicago he received the Five Precepts from 
Dharmapala, becoming not only the first person to be 
admitted to the Buddhist fold on American soil, but 
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~ also the devoted friend of his preceptor, and a staunch 


supporter of the Maha Bodhi Society. 


The closing days of the Parliament were for Dharma- 
pala full of strenuous activity. So striking was the 
impression made by the young preacher from Ceylon, 
that whereas his colleague Vivekananda was compared 
with the noble but passionate Othello, Dharmapala 
was compared with no less a person than Jesus Christ. 
We are not told that any of the Christian delegates were 
paid this handsome compliment. So popular had he 
become, moreover, by his amiable disposition and 
evident spirituality that, inthe words of a contemporary 
newspaper report, ““The mere announcement that he 
would lecture ...in the Athenaeum building on 
Buddhism and Theosophy was sufficient to attract an 
audience too large for the hall’’. By the time the final 
session of the Parliament had ended, and Dharmapala 
had spoken his last words to the great gathering, the 
conviction had formed itself in his mind that he could 
disseminate the Dharma in America, and he decided 
that after two years he would return and establish 
Buddhism. The concluding words of his farewell are 
an apt summary of the message which he so earnestly 
sought to deliver to the peoples of the West, and of 
which he was himself the living embodiment : 


“Learn to think without prejudice, love all beings 
for love’s sake, express your convictions fearlessly, lead 
a life of purity, and the sunlight of truth will illuminate 
you. If theology and dogma stand in your way in the 
search of truth, put them aside. Be earnest and work 
out your salvation with diligence and the fruits of holiness 
will be yours ”’. 


The Parliament of Religions closed on September 
27th and after delivering a number of lectures at Oak- 
land and San Francisco, on October 10th Dharmapala 
left the shores of America for India by way of Japan 
and China. At Honolulu Dr. Marques and two lady- 
Theosophists came on board to see him, bringing with 
them gifts of brilliant South Sea flowers and fruits, all 
of which he distributed among the passengers. One of 
the visitors, a stout, middle-aged woman of about fifty, 
confessed that she suffered from violent outbursts of 
temper which were a source of misery to herself and her 
relations, and asked Dharmapala how they could be 
controlled. As a student of Buddhist yoga, Dharma- 
pala was able to give her the help for which she had 
sought in vain elsewhere, and following his few simple 
words of advice she was eventually able to overcome 
her failing altogether. 


The name of the hot-tempered lady was Mrs. Mary 
E. Foster, a descendent on her mother’s side of King 
Kamehameha the Great of Hawaii, and although their 
meeting lasted for only a few minutes so deep was the 
impression made by Dharmapala’s words upon her 
mind that she became in later years the most munificent 
of his supporters, her donations totalling in the end 
almost one million rupees. Temples, monasteries, 
schools, hospitals and numerous other institutions were 
through her generosity established in India and Ceylon, 
so that today her name is ranked with the names of 
Anathapindika and Visaka as one of the greatest bene- 
factors of Buddhism that have ever lived, and will be 
remembered by millions of grateful Buddhists as long 
as that of Dharmapala himself. 
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FOUNDERS OF AMERICAN BUDDHISM 
THE VENERABLE DHARMAPALA 


By JOHN ROGER 


HARMAPALA means “ Protector of the Law of 

Buddha”, and this describes a noble son of 
Ceylon adequately, so that frequently no other title is 
considered necessary. His life was written by Bhikshu 
Sangharakshita in 60 pages of the “ Diamond Jubilee 
Souvenir” of the Maha Bodhi Society of India, in 1951, 
from which this brief summary is written. It will 
explain what this man—who was the founder of the 
Maha Bodhi Society of India—had to do with the 
Buddhism in America. 


In his youth Dharmapala was a protege of two 
American Buddhists, Colonel Henry Steel Olcott, and 
Helena P. Blavatsky. For information on their work 
for Buddhism see the October, November, and December 
numbers of “‘ The Golden Lotus ”’, 1961. 


- Jn 1891 he started the Maha Bodhi Society, which 
had branches in Western Countries. The American 
scholar, Dr. Paul Carus, was his representative here in 
the United States. 


In 1893 he represented Theravada Buddhism at the 
First World Parliament of Religions in Chicago. In 
researching newspapers of that period our Associate 
Editor, Mrs. Mobley, reports that such was the effect 
of his speeches there, that “‘ the Christians were very 
much upset ”’. 


He came to the United States on four occasions to 
work as a Buddhist missionary, and he gives credit 
to an American lady, Mrs. Mary E. Foster, whose 
benevolence went far to make the Maha Bodhi Society 
what it is today. 


He was born on September 17, 1864, of a Buddhist 
family, but as Christianity was in power in Ceylon at 
that time he attended a Roman Catholic school, from 
which the authorities later requested him to withdtaw. 
Next he attended an Anglican boarding school and so 
he learned of the intolerance of missionary fanaticism 
at an early age. At that time Colonel Olcott had not 
yet come to Ceylon to revive Buddhist learning and 
schools, hence only missionary schools were available. 
In March of 1883 a Buddhist procession on the way 
to the celebrated Gunananda’s temple was brutally 
assaulted by a Catholic mob at St. Lucia’s Church, and 
because of this his father withdrew him from Christian 
educational institutions. 


On his way to and from the school he would stop at 
the Kotahena Vihara to hear Gunananda who, while 
teaching Dhamma, would also launch devastating 
attacks on Christianity. ‘This is the Gunananda who 
met the Christian leaders in-open debate, which became 
famous as the Panadura Controversy, and attracted 
the attention of Colonel Olcott. 


When Olcott and H. P. Blavatsky came to Ceylon 
in May of 1880, Dharmapala was strongly attracted to 
them. Some time later he visited Adyar, India, hoping 
for occult instruction from Mme. Blavatsky, but she 
was much wiser than he, for she changed the course 


of Buddhist history by simply telling him he “ should 
study Pali, where all that was needed could be found ”’. 
He well knew that she would not speak thus without 
reason, and, therefore, he soon requested his parents’ 
permission to leave home to devote his life to humanity. 


In 1886, Colonel Olcott returned to Ceylon to collect 
money for his Buddhist Educational Fund by touring 
the whole Island and Dharmapala promptly offered to 
be his interpreter. The lives of Olcott and Dharmapala 
became so related, by their working together for Bud- 
dhism in Ceylon, and in their journeys to India, Burma, 
China and Japan that for several years they couJd be 
considered inseparable. The main benefit to Dharma- 
pala in this association with the Colonel’s individuality 
was the educational value. The sprit of Ceylon was 
not broken, but it was sadly bent after long years of 
invasion and subjection ; it is probable that the inspira- 
tion derived fromthe fiery Gunananda and the ex- 
perience and determination of the American Colonel, 
were the main influences which moulded Dharmapala 
and prepared him for his future work. As an inter- 
preter for the Colonel he learned to be an orator and 
able debater. 


In 1888, he was instrumental in starting ‘“‘ The 
Buddhist ”, a Magazine in English, which is still pub- 
lished in Ceylon. In 1889, he and Olcott went to 
Japan where both lectured, and Dharmapala was 
hospitalized. He returned to Ceylon, where he lectured 
and exhorted his people to turn back to the Aryadharma 
of their ancestors. While touring with a Dr. Daly in 
the hill-country he discovered a palm-leaf book on the 
science of Buddhist meditation. This was published by 
the Pali Text Society of London in 1916, with the title 
“Manual of a Mystic ( Yogavacara’s Manual)” in an 
English translation by F. L. Woodward. It has been 
out of print, but is now being reprinted, and should 
receive attention from students when it appears and is 
available. 


What Jerusalem is to the Christians, Mecca to the 
Mohammedans, Buddha Gaya (the place of the 
Enlightenment of the Buddha) is to the Buddhists. 
When Dharmapala first visited this shrine in 1891 he 
found it in the possession of a Saivite Mahant, and he 
vowed to have it restored as:a Buddhist centre. He 
spent the rest of his life in the effort to have it returned 
to the Buddhists—and failed. He wrote to numerous 
people in the Buddhist countries for their aid, but in 
the beginning they were most apathetic. Buddhism was 
still an exile from the land of its birth-place, and the 
story of Dharmapala’s struggle through the years makes 
sorrowful reading. Religious prejudice, political and 
legal chicanery, violence and blood-letting was what 
Dharmapala faced almost single-handed in the beginning. 
His friend, Colonel Olcott, could make no impression 
on the Mahant, whoheld fast to his profitable revenue 
from the Buddha-Gaya Témple. 


In 1891, Dharmapala returned to Colombo and 
formed the Buddha Gaya Maha Bodhi Society in May. 
In May of 1892 the first issue of the “ Maha Bodhi 
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Journal” appeared ; it has been published in Calcutta. 


until today. 


The next milestone in Dharmapala’s life is his appear- 
ance at the World’s Parliament of Religions, at Chicago, 
in September, 1893. He left his journal in care of the 
famous Tibetan scholar, Sarat Chandra Das. He 
visited many friends in England, such as Dr. Rhys 
Davids. In Chicago, he spoke on “ The Pure Life”. 
at the Parliament. This is still available as a pamphlet. 


Important in the history of Buddhism in America is 
a Mr. C. T. Strauss of New York, who was so impressed 
that he became the first Theravada Buddhist on American 
soil. Dharmapala gave him the Five Precepts in a 
simple ceremony. Mr. Strauss came to Ceylon in 
1907, and delivered a number of lectures and was pro- 
bably the second American Buddhist missionary—the 
first being Olcott in 1880. 


During this, his first American visit, Dharmapala 
lectured’ continually, and was so impressed with the 
United States that he decided to return as a missionary. 
After lecturing at Oakland and San Francisco, he left 
the mainland on October 10, 1893, but the steamer 
stopped at Honolulu, where he met Mrs. Mary E. Foster. 
Though the meeting was brief, the result was far- 
reaching, for this lady’s benevolence to Buddhism never 
ceased until her death. 


For example, when Dharmapala visited Saranath 
(called Risipatana in the ancient scriptures, celebrated as 
the place where Buddha first set in motion the Wheel of 
the Law with the Dharmacakrapravartana Sutra) it was 
a jungle and a pigs feeding ground. Today, asa result 
of Dharmapala’s fiery energy and the wealth of Mrs. 
Foster, it has been made into a Buddhist Shrine. It is 
one of the show places of India, which attracts visitors 
and travellers. The Queen of England and her Consort 
visited it on their recent tour of India. 


Dharmapala returned from America to his weary 
struggle to regain Buddha Gaya for the Buddhists. It 
appears he kept winning point after point, for in May, 
1886, Vaisakha was celebrated for the first time in 
India, after centuries of Buddhistic oblivion in India. 
A few weeks later he returned to America at the invita- 
tion of Dr. Paul Carus. He spent a year lecturing in 
New York, Chicago, Freeport, Guelph (in Canada), 
Cincinatti, Duluth, St. Cloud, Fargo, Minneapolis, 
Genesis, Davenport, Iowa City and Des Moines. In 
May of 1897 he celebrated Wesak in the United States 
with four hundred people present. The Countess M. 
De. S.Canavarro adopted Buddhism during this visit. 


When he left America for the second time, he attended 
the Congress of Orientalists in Paris, and on September, 
1897, he held a Buddhist Peace Celebration at the 
Musee Guimet. He returned to work in Ceylon, and 
to resume his travels in Colonel Olcott’s ancient bullock 
cart. He started an institution known as Sanghamitta 
Convent, for training Buddhist Sisters in Social work, 
with the American convert, Countess Canavarro, in 
charge. He travelled in Siam and Burma in 1900, but 
he visited the United States from 1902 to early 1904, 
and lectured in many places. He visited laboratories 
and technical institutions, Such was his reputation that 
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when he visited Boston he went to attend a class 
Professor William James, the celebrated psychologist, 
was holding at Harvard University, the eminent pro- 
fessor called him to “Take my chair and I shall sit 
with my students”. After Dharmapala presented the 
Buddhist doctrines the great psychologist told his 
pupils : “ This is the psychology everybody will be 
studying twenty-five years from now”. The Countess 
Canavarro carried on his work in Calcutta while he 
was on tour and her lectures won the admiration of the 
people of Calcutta. 


In 1906, the legal battle to regain Buddha Gaya 
entered its final phase and the result was : ‘‘ Two 
decades of struggle to regain the lost rights of Buddhists 
ended in failure, and the sinister collaboration between 
religious and political imperialism deprived the followers 
of Buddha of any foothold in their own most sacred 
shrine”. Nor is the position at present any better, 
even though an independent government has meanwhile 
come into power which has adopted the ancient symbols 
of Buddhist India. 


In his tour of Ceylon of 1911-1913, he met and 
adopted Devapriya Valisinha. In 1917, Valisinha came 
to Calcutta, to the Maha Bodhi Society, of which he 
became the Recording Secretary in 1927, and General 
Secretary in 1933, and he still directs this great Buddhist 
Society in India. 


Dharmapala carriedon withhis many labours until his 
death, as is recorded in his Diary which isbeing published 
serially in “‘ The Maha Bodhi Journal”’, at the present 
time. From 1925 onwards he suffered ill-health, and 
when he saw that his strength was failing he made 
arrangements to enter the Sangha, wishing to die as a 
full member of the Holy Order. He received the 
Upasampada, or higher ordination, on January 16, 1933, 
and received the name of Devamitta Dhammapala. 
As he had used the appropriate name Dharmapala in 
all his years of striving for the cause of the Dharma, it is 
as Dharmapala—world Buddhist Missionary—that he 
will live in Buddhist history. 


The world does owe Gautama Buddha a debt for the 
enlightenment He bestowed upon it, but the United 
States of America owes a debt to Dharmapala for 
awakening it to the Dharma of the Buddha. Had it 
not been for his magnetic oratory, Buddhism as a living 
force in the life and thought of the world might never 
have been studied by the American people. His per- 
sonality electrified the press of the day, so that it was 
said: . . . ‘‘ One trembled to know that such a figure 
stood at the head of the movement to consolidate all 
the disciples of Buddha and to spread the ‘light of 
Asia’ throughout the civilized world”. He was the 
outstanding figure of the Parliament though other noted 
orators and spiritual leaders were present. 


Since then Buddhism as a way of life has never ceased 
to grow on American soil. Dharmapala would, no 
doubt, be happy if he knew that today two saplings of 
the Bo Tree are rooted in our land. And America’s 
debt to the great Dharmapala should be expressed by 
all those who honour the Buddha, for he brought the 
vital flame that is the Dharma to our shores. Thus, we 
of the United States owe to the first world missionary 
from Theravada, who repaid the debt of Ceylon to the 
American, Colonel Olcott. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE YOUNG MEN OF CEYLON 


By THE VEN’BLE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 


(The following are excerpts from a Message issued in 1912 to the Young Men of Ceylon by the 

Ven’ ble Anagarika Dharmapala. It was written at a time when we were yet under a Colonial Rule, 

and some references made therein are not applicable today. Nevertheless, it shows from what 

conditions we have emerged, and how far we have yet to forge ahead if we are to reach the goals 
set out by this great Sage, Savant and Patriot). 


HAVE been asked to deliver a message to you, and 
now that a crisis in the history of our nation has 


arrived, it is proper that we the heirs «f our beloved 
Lanka, should gird our loins, and put our shoulders to 
the wheel, and arrest the decay that is visible on all sides. 
It is a crisis of a stupendous kind, and patriots of Lanka, 
should give their most earnest consideration to take such 
steps as are necessary to avert the terrible catastrophe 
which is fast approaching. It is a question of to be 
or not to be. We have to ransack the literature of the 
science of patriotism to learn to act as patriots should 
for the preservation of our nation, our literature, our 
land, and our most glorious religion, at whose source 
our fore-fathers drank deep for nearly seventy genera- 
tions, which had preserved their vitality to fight against 
foes since the time of our heroic and patriot king, the 
righteous Dutthagamini, who with the help of his 
mother and his patriotic followers, and blessed by the 
association of the Bhikkhu Sangha, reinvigorated and 
revitalised the nation, 161 years before the birth of 
Jesus Christ whose followers, from the West came to 
our blessed land, 1,505 years after the Nativity, and laid 
waste our fertile lands bringing ruin and desolation, 
from whose effects the country is still suffering. 


We Sinhalese should remember that our ancestors 
came from Lada, a territory between Bengal and Kalinga 
about 2,400 years ago, and that they settled down in 
that part of the land now known as Anuradhapura. 


That the Sinhalese are an Indian race there is not 
the least shacow of doubt. Whether they came from 
Gujarat or from Vanga we have yet to decide. But 
studying the history of our own race which is embcdied 
in our Mahavansa, there is sufficient ground to trace 
our origin not to Gujarat, but to the Gangetic valley. 
Our first king, Vijaya, the Conqueror, left no issue, and 
the second to be consecrated was Panduvasdeva, nephew 
of Vijaya, who came to the Island with thirty-two 
noble youths and Janded at Gonagamakatirtha, in the 
garb of ascetics wearing the yellow dress. It is said 
that these youths were received by the inhabitants of 
the place. Our first king ruled the land for thirty- 
eight years, who with his 700 Sinhala followers, had 
built villages in various parts of Ceylon. It is said that 
King Vijaya and his followers not finding women of 
equal rank in Ceylon sent a message to the King of 
Madura asking for wives, and that King Pandava gave 
his own daughter to the king, and to his followers 
daughters of the nobility. The “lion race” of Ceylon, 
whose marvellous achievements are recorded in the 
Mahayansa, came into being from the union of the 
nobility of Vanga and Madura, the former in the 
Gangetic valley, the latter situated on the banks of the 
river Vegavati in South India. In the fortieth year of 


the Buddha’s Parinirvana came Panduvasdeva to Ceylon, 
and it so happened that at this time a princess of the 
Sakya family, a grand daughter of the Sakya prince, 
Amitodana, paternal uncle of Buddha, with a number of 
noble virgins, arrived in Ceylon, and these were married 
to the prince Panduvasdeva and his followers. The 
ruling families of Ceylon henceforward till the time of 
King Dhatusena belonged to the Mahavansa, the great 
race. Ceylon politically and religiously is associated 
with the Sakya family. From the year 504 B.c. to 
1815 a.c. Ceylon’s Royal house remained loyal to the 
Royal ancestors of the Gautama Buddha, and yet 
amidst disintegrating catastrophies the descendants of 
the first colony of Sinhalese of Sinhapura, remain loyal 
to the name of the Great Teacher whose religion was 
introduced to this Island by the son and daughter of 
the great Buddhist Emperor, Asoka, of righteous 
memory in 310 B.c. A small portion of the Sinhalese 
nation, under compulsion of the invading freebooters 
and pirates in the 16th century of the Christian era 
adopted the religion of the Roman Pope. The Portu- 
guese, Dutch and British vandals destroyed completely 
the majestic structures that had been built by our 
ancestors, during a period of three centuries, and today, 
we have to weep and lament seeing how far low we 
have fallen from the ancient magnificent heights politi- 
cally, morally, industrially, socially and commercially. 


* * * * * 


The history of the conquest of Ceylon by the British 
has yet to be written. - Neither Cordiner, Percival, nor 
Tennent has given the true version of the perfidious 
conduct of the first British governor and of the first 
British Major-General in their dealings with the King 
of Kandy. To get a glimpse of the correct version of 
the abominable and shameful conspiracy between the 
Kandyan ministers and the British administrators, 
between 1799 and 1815 we have to read Marshall, 
Knighton, Cordiner, Lord Valentia, ‘ Unpublished 
Diary of Andrews” in the Library ‘of the Colombo 
Museum, ‘‘ Account of Major Johnstone’s expedition 
to Kandy in 1804”, and the several chapters in the 
different volumes of the Ceylon Literary Register, 
from Vol. I to Vol. VI., as well as the pamphlet on 
‘Ehalapola’ by Pohath Kehelpannala. For nearly 
three generations the Sinhalese have been told by the 
British administrators that the last King of Kandy, 
Sri Wickrama Raja Sinha, was a tyrant, a despot, a 
drunkard, and that it was to save the Sinhalese nation 
from the tyrannical power of the King that war was 
proclaimed in January, 1814. At first North conspired 
with the traitor Pilima Talawwe, soon after the young 
prince who was then only 18 years old, was set on the 
throne, in 1798. In dealing with Orientals no nation 
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has succeeded so well as the British. 
circumstances made the conquest of Ceylon easy for 
the British. For nearly one thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-six years the Sinhalese maintained their 
independence by the strength of their arms. The first 
armed conflict began at the time of Dutthagamini in 
161 B.c., and the last conflict ended in November, 1818, 
with the execution of the leaders of the Kandyan chiefs, 
Keppitipola and Madugalle. Had not Ehalapola 
turned traitor against the king in 1814 the British would 
never have ventured to proclaim war against Sri Wick- 
rama Raja Sinha. The ambitious intriguing Ehala- 
pola entered into a secret agreement with the British 
Governor, the latter promising Ehalapola the crown 
on certain conditions. To this trap the villainous 
Ehalapola entered, never suspecting the lot that was in 
store for him. Ehalapola was known to the people 
as the “deveni rajjuruvo”’, the second king. They 
had no idea that the perfidious minister was going to 
enslave them for ever. 


* * % * 


The study of history I consider is of the utmost 
importance for the development of the patriotic con- 
sciousness. No nation in the world has had a more 
brilliant history than ourselves. What is more the 
stupendous monuments whose remains still are living 
evidences of our former greatness testify to the wonder- 
ful accuracy of our records. The Sinhalese have for 
nearly a hundred years followed the path of stagnation. 
In the Revolution of 1818 the best of Kandyan patriots 
were shot and killed otherwise. Since then the people 
had been slowly deteriorating. In 1815 the British 
deposed the King with a view to deliver the people 
from alleged tyranny, and in the name of the King of 
England, the British Governor “PLEDGED THE 
CONTINUANCE OF THEIR RESPECTIVE RANKS 
AND DIGNITIES, to the PEOPLE RELIEF FROM 
ALL ARBITRARY SEVERITIES AND OPPRES- 
SIONS with the fullest protection of THEIR persons 
and property ; and to all classes the inviolable main- 
tenance of THEIR RELIGION AND THE PRE- 
SERVATION OF THEIR ANCIENT LAWS AND 
INSTITUTIONS, with the extensions of the blessings 
resulting from the establishment of justice, security 
and peace, which are enjoyed by the most favoured 
nations living under the safeguard of the British crown”. 


* * * * * 


After a hundred years of British rule the Sinhalese 
as a consolidated race is on the decline. Crime is 
increasing year by year, the ignorance of the people is 
appalling, without local industries the peasant pro- 
prietor is on the verge of starvation, cattle are dying 
for want of fodder, for the pasture lands and village 
forests have been ruthlessly taken away from him and 
made crown property, and sold to the European to plant 
rubber and tea. The Government is forcing the poor 
villager to drink intoxicants by opening village liquor 
shops by the thousands, in opposition to the united 
voice of the whole people. It was the British Govern- 
ment for the first time for the sake of filthy lucre opened 
liquor shops in the year of Christ 1801 in Ceylon ! 
Since then with muddle-headed indifference the Govern- 
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ment has continued to give liquor to the illiterate 
villagers, and today the prisons are full of criminals. 
The number of convicted {prisoners in the Island of 
Ceylon according to the Report of the Inspector-General 
of Prisons for the year 1910 is 8,050, and the cost 
per day to feed one prisoner is Re. 1 and 78 cents. 
While to educate a child the government spends per 
annum Rs. 5.44 in a government school, and gives as a 
grant in aid per annum for each pupil Rs. 3.52! For 
the Ceylon Police force the Government spends per 
annum Rs. 1,832,516, and for the education of a popu- 
lation of about four millions the Government spent 
in 1909 Rs. 1,441,767. One thousand lakhs of rupees 
from tea and rubber went to British pockets in 1910. 
And this amount was realized in Ceylon from tea and 
rubber plantations. 


Two things are before us, either to be slaves, and 
allow ourselves to be effaced out of national existence 
or make a constitutional struggle for the preservation 
of our nation from moral decay. We have a duty 
to perform to our Religion, to our children, and our 
children’s children, and not allow this most holy land 
of ours to be exploited by the liquor monopolist and the 
whisky dealer. 


We are blindly following the white man who has 
come here to demoralize us for his own gain. He asks 
us to buy his whisky, and we allow him to bamboozle 
us. He tells that we should drink toddy and arrack 
separately, that we should teach our children Latin 
and Greek and keep them in ignorance of our own 
beautiful literature and that we should think like the 
Yorkshire man and not like our own Dutugemunu 
and Parakrama Bahu and Sirisangabodhi, and that 
we should discard our own national dress which was 
good for our noble and spirited ancestors, and dress 
according to the dictates of the fashion makers of 
London and Paris. 


We purchase Pears soap, and eat cocoanut biscuits 
manufactured by Huntley and Palmer, and sit in chairs 
made in Austria, drink the putrified liquid known as 
tinned Milk, manufactured somewhere near the South 
Pole, while our own cows are dying for want of fodder, 
and grazing grounds, and our own pottery we have 
given up for enamel goods manufactured in distant 
Austria, and our own brass lamps we have melted, 
and are paying to purchase Hinks lamps which require 
a supply of fragile chimneys manufactured in Belgium ! 
Our own weavers are starving and we are purchasing 
cloth manufactured elsewhere ! 


The government that we have is of the colonial 
form. The Secretary of State for the Colonies sends 
us as governor, a man who had done service for the 
empire ; he may be humane, or he may rule despotically 
going against the united wishes of a whole people. 
And as the government is conducted on colonial lines, 
the Britishers who are supposed to be the colonists have 
the voice, and the permanent population are looked 
upon as “aborigines”, and for the protection of the 
latter, there is in London a Society for the Protection 
of Aborigines. Our own leaders who have been 
educated under British influence in England are in- 
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different to the welfare of the Sinhalese. Our wealthy 
landowners, plumbago dealers, rubber and cocoanut 
planters, though comparatively few, yet may do sub- 
stantial service, if they would unite and work har- 
moniously to elevate the rising generation. Christians 
and Buddhists should unite and work for the elevation 
of the Sinhalese people. Religion should in no way 
hinder our patriotic activities, and it had not prevented 
Sun Yat Sen, the son of a Chinese Christian, from work- 
ing for the elevation of the Chinese people. Self- 
denial is a grand principle for the Sinhalese people to 
practise. Rich and poor, literate and illiterate should 
once a year for a week practise self-denial, by giving 
up luxuries, and the money thus saved should go to 
form a National Educational Fund for the promotion 
of industrial and technical education among the Sinha- 
lese. 


* * * * * 


My message to the young men of Ceylon is : atta- 
dipaviharatha atta sarana ananna sarana, dhamma 
dipaviharatha dhamma_ sarana anannasarana. Believe 
not the alien who is giving you arrack, toddy, whisky, 
sausages, who makes you to buy his goods at clearance 
sales ; avoid contact with the man who is immoral 
and acts against the ethics of the Most Noble Path 
discovered by the Tathagata, the great Friend of Man. 
Enter into the realms of our king Dutugemunu in spirit 
and try to identify yourself witn the thoughts of that 
great king who rescued Buddhism and our nationalism 
from oblivion. Think that you are now surrounded 
by a host of enemies who encompasseth your destruction, 
who is trying to make you a slave in your own land by 
giving you to drink the poison of alcohol. The scientists 
who master the science of eugenics are of opinion that 
alcohol poisons the germ of vitality, and the parent 
who drinks alcohol is an enemy of the child, his own 
progeny. And I consider the alien white who for the 
sake of filthy lucre gives us alcohol as a national foe. 
We have to follow the exhortations of our great and 
loving Master, the supreme Buddha. In an unfortunate 
hour Ehalapola intrigued with the early British settlers, 
about whom we know so very. little. It is here that 
history comes to our rescue, and it is with the object 
of stimulating the historical consciousness which the 
modern Sinhalese greatly lacks, that I have quoted 
extracts from records buried in oblivion. It is said 
that “nations grow great upon books as truly as do 
individuals. We know how that heroic young Queen, 
Louisa of Prussia, perceived that the downfall of her 
country was not due to Napoleon alone, but also to 
national ignorance, and that if Prussia were to rise it 
must be through the study of history. So she sat 
herself to work at the history of modern Europe during 
that sojourn at Memel when she knew poverty as a 
peasant woman knows it”. Study the history of 
Italian independence, and the lives of patriots of Italy 
and you will get the inspiration to work for the welfare 
of your country. We must learn to stand on our legs 
and not depend on the alien. We must revive our 
industries, give work to our countrymen first before 
we feed the distant Austrian and Belgian who supply 
us with his manufactures. We allow our own cow to 
die of starvation in our own field and we are feeding 
the cow in distant Switzerland and Denmark whose 
milk and butter we use. Behold the Asiatic trader 
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who sells us rice and currystuff and maldive fish. Cut 
off from the whole world we live in this land like the 
Andaman islanders, and we are not enterprising enough 
to visit other lands and pastures new. Those who go 
to England for pleasure and do nothing for the progress 
of our people are drones. We must unite and work 
in harmony to increase the wealth of our people. We 
are custodians of our posterity. We have to look 
to the future and protect the interests of the coming 
generations of Sinhalese. We must work systematically 
having before us the goal of self-government and Home 
Rule under British protection for Ceylon. We must 
agitate constitutionally with ceaseless vigour. Consider 
the man who gives you alcohol as your deadly foe not 
only of yourself individually, but also as the enemy of 
your posterity. Avoid alcohol, avoid beef, and go back 
to the traditions of our successful forefathers who 
immortalised themselves by their wonderful architectural 
achievements whose vestiges are seen today at Anuradha- 
pura, Polonnaruwa, and admired by those who see 
them. Under the rule of the white man.we have learnt 
to drink, to use “clearance sale’’ goods of European 
make, to use the knife at the smallest provocation, 
but we have forgotten the noble spirit of the ancient 
Kshatriyas, who were never cowardly in their behaviour. 
We have lost the spirit of patriotic independence and 
we depend too much on others. Let us take the 
Japanese as our example, let us be enterprising, let us 
cultivate manliness, and make every effort to develop 
our brains and our bodies. Stand up for your rights, 
and learn to love your starving, poor, neglected Sinha- 
lese brother, the village goiya, for after all, it is the 
agricultural and the labouring class that form the back- 
bone of the Sinhalese nation. A few barristers, and 
doctors with British qualifications do not go to make 
the Sinhalese nation. We require men of education 
with brains to lead the people, and to defend their 
interests from the western freebooters who come here 
to ruin our people by giving them alcohol. Unite, be 
strong in body and mind, and work for the welfare of 
your country and your religion in that spirit of noble 
self-abnegation, which was the characteristic feature in 
the life of the Prince Siddhartha, who became the 
Buddha, whose great Religion has been our heirloom 
for 2,200 years, for without Buddha’s noble Doctrine 
the Sinhalese will be like the Basutos of Africa. With 
Buddhism Ceylon shall yet become the beacon light of 
Religion to the World. It would be good for you 


and for the country, if a thousand Sinhalese youths 
leave Ceylon for the United States, Japan, Germany, 
India, Hongkong, France and England to learn technical 
sciences and scientific agriculture, irrigation, and return 
to Ceylon to begin the work of national elevation. 


Young men of Ceylon! It is left for you to do this 
great work of reviving and restoring our lost individuality 
to the great place we once occupied. Speaking of 
Rajasinha, Bell in his “ Archaeological Report ” says 
‘“ Then ensued one of the hardest fought battles Ceylon 
has ever known”. But Sinhalese impetuosity could 
not force back “ the disciplined troops of Europe, and 
Rajasinha saw his soldiers slowly yielding ground PP 
“The king”, says the Rajavaliya, “would not permit 
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his army to retreat ’’, but again urging them on, at length 3 


drove a way into the midst of the Portuguese. The 
Portuguese, unable longer to lead their guns, clubbed 
them and met the foe hand to hand. That day blood 
flowed like water on the field of Mulleriyawa. The 
Portuguese further pressed in flank and rear, ‘* could 
not retreat one foot,” and left 1,600 killed in the battle- 
field. The “disciplined troops of Europe” yielded 
and Rajasinha won a signal victory. But the Sinhalese 
today being ignorant of the valorous deeds of their 
noble ancestors, have lost all hope of development. 
Our ancestors like the ancient Greeks were free from 
pride, envy, crime and luxury. There were no capitalists 
and landowners, but every one had his own garden, 
hena field, and the village forest, and the village pasture 
ground gave them the right to graze their cows and cut 
firewood. Buddhism gave them the religion of the 
Middle Path, and the Sinhalese did not care for wealth 
but cared for virtue and courage. It was this spirit 
that made the Sinhalese brave, for, of them the Dutch 
wrote, “‘ they are full of courage, live hard, and con- 
sequently make good soldiers”. Monthly Literary 
Register, Vol. II, p. 48. Young men of wealthy families 
should band themselves together to practise the loftier 
virtues of self-abnegation and heroism. We should see 
that every child born of Sinhalese mothers and fathers 
receives a liberal education. We have lived nearly a 
hundred years under British rule, and it is a melancholy 
fact that as yet we have not in the Island, even a high 
grade technical college where industries are taught. 
We are ignorant of the first principles which regulate 
the production, distribution and exchange of wealth. 
We consume ; but we do not produce fresh wealth. 
Our ancestral wealth we squander in luxuries, and we 
do not find fresh fields to increase our wealth by indus- 
tries. For nearly seventy generations the Sinhalese 
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have been experts in the science of construction of tanks 
to hold water for irrigating fields, and yet we get aliens 
to do our work ! 


Remember we have a duty to perform to our nation, 
to our religion, to our country and to our national 
literature. The Britishers love their children and they 
make enormous sacrifices for their future advancement. 
It is the sacrificing spirit that has made the Britisher 
great, and he loves his own nation and his own child. 
But the Sinhalese in this respect is the least worthy of 
appreciation. He gives his child to a foreigner to be 
trained, and no wonder that when the child comes out 
of the school has no love for the nation, or for his 
country. Every nation has its own individualising 
temperament, and the man who goes against national 
aspirations is abhorred by all right-thinking men. We 
should, therefore, make the most earnest effort to 
organise our resources and get our people to contribute 
each his mite for the emancipation of our people from 
ignorance. Not the education that makes us what 
we are; but the higher scientific education that will 
make us engineers, architects, manufacturers, scientific 
agriculturists, etc. 


All Asia and all Europg are moving towards progress, 
and we who belong to a superior race, whose ancestors 
had achieved the highest possible social progress, why 
should we not put our shoulders to the wheel, and make 
the supreme effort to raise our people from the miasma 
of social and industrial and moral degradation ? Have 
no fear, have faith in the triple Gem of Supreme Wisdom 
of perfect Truth and of harmonious Co-operation and 
work for the welfare of the world. 
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THE MENACE OF ALCOHOL 


By PROFESSOR K. RAJASURIYA, D.C.H., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


“@AXPERIENCE shows that in all countries where 

the alcoholic habit reigns, it accounts for from 
one-half to three-fourths of the crimes, a great share of 
suicides, of mental disorders, of deaths, of diseases 
generally, of poverty, of vulgar depravity, of sexual 
excesses and venereal diseases and of dissolution of 
families.” —Auguste Forel. 


The Alcohol habit is rapidly gaining ground in this 
country, especially among the young, and it is time we 
took stock of this grave danger to the health, happiness 
and well-being of the people. 


Those interested in the trade, and, therefore, of 
popularising the habit among the populace, have been 
spreading the idea that we have always been a nation 
of imbibers of the drink that inebriates and arrack is, 
therefore, often referred to as the National drink. 
That this is quite incorrect can be seen from our his- 
torical records, a study of which has apparently been 
long neglected and only too superficially undertaken 
so far. 

“Their common drink is only water,” wrote Robert 
Knox nearly three hundred years ago, after a long 
study of the habits of the people of the Kandyan pro- 
vinces during a period of nearly twenty years enforced 
residence among them “and if they drink Rack (ie., 
arrack) it is before they eat, that it may have the more 
operation upon their bodies.” 


Paul Peiris writing about the same period of our 
history says that “the delicious liquor extracted from 
the kitul palm was greatly in demand, arrack was not 
unknown .. . but the positive prohibition against the 
use of intoxicants which was contained in their religion 
and the nature of their food and climate had made the 
Sinhalese a nation of total abstainers. The high born 
man who tasted the degrading stuff was socially dis- 
graced (compare today!!!) and the views of the 
people in regard to its use by females was similar to 
that of the early Romans ”’. 


Much more recently John Davy, M.D., F.R.S., who 
was stationed in Ceylon in 1921 as Surgeon to His 
Majesty’s Forces, commented that the natives are less 
liable to dysentry than Europeans due to, ‘‘ habits of 
temperance and abstinence from intoxicating liquors ”’. 


The arrack habit was introduced by the Portuguese . 


in the 16th Century. Says Paul Peiris again, ‘‘ The 
liquor of the palm tree was seized by them and taken 
over at their own valuation to be converted into arrack ”’. 
Much arrack was used during their battles and other 
military engagements and it is related by the poets how 
at the famous battle of Gannoruwa in 1638 the fleeing 
Portuguese, who were finally decimated by Raja Singha 
II, threw away “ jars of meddenning arrack in their 
flight ’’. 


Later on the Portuguese who were settled in the 
country distilled arrack and kept taverns, 


Under later Kandyan Kings the manufacture of 
arrack was punishable as an offence—(D’ Oyly). 


The Dutch, who followed the Portuguese in the 
maritime provinces also ‘“‘ love drink, and practise their 
proper vice in this country”, wrote Knox. He also 
describes how a Dutchman came into the presence of 
the King drunk, and when the King asked him why 
he ‘“‘thus disorder yourself’’, he boldly replied that 
*“as soon as his mother took away her milk from him 
she supplied it with Wine and ever since I have used 
myself to it” ... ‘‘The Chingulays have a saying 
therefore, that wine is as natural to white men as milk 
to children ”’. 


It is, therefore, obvious that the people of this coun- 
try, apart probably from those in the maritime districts 
which were under the occupation of the Portuguese and 
Dutch, were total abstainers till very recently. 


How alcohol was introduced among this teetotal 
population is vividly described by an Englishman who 
for his forthright views and denunciation of his own 
people will go down to history as a great and noble 
gentleman. Thomas Skinner, in his “ Fifty years in 
Ceylon ’’, has this to say. “That the vice of intem- 
perance has become an enormous evil, and that it is 
rapidly gaining ground, there is left no room for doubt 
... Renters purchase from Government the mono- 
poly of the taverns of a district ; they are established 
in every district, almost in every village of any size 
throughout the interior, often to the great annoyance 
of the inhabitants, and in opposition to the Headman. 
To give the people a taste for the use of spirits, it is 
often at first necessary to distribute it gratuitously, the 
tavern-keepers well knowing that with the use, the abuse 
of the indulgence follows as a certainity. I have known 
districts, of the population of which, some years ago, 
not one in a hundred could be induced to taste spirits, 
where drunkenness now prevails to such an extent that 
villagers have been known to pawn their crops upon 
the ground to tavern-keepers for arrack. We know the 
train of evils which are the inevitable consequences of 
intemperance in the most highly civilised societies ; 
but deprive the poor uncivilized, uneducated native of 
his great redeeming virtue of sobriety, and you cast him 
adrift at once, an unresisting victim to all the vices of 
humanity ... It would have been more consistent 
with the duty of a paternal government to have limited 
the number of taverns in the rural districts, or at least 
not to have allowed them to be forced upon the people 
against their wish ”’. 


With the maritime provinces as its main fount the 
vice of alcoholism has penetrated into the interior of 
the country and illicit distillation of liquor has become 
almost a cottage industry in the villages, the police 
force and Excise department notwithstanding. ‘ Thou- 
sands of men in Negombo and Chilaw are registered 
at the Exchange as unemployed. Really they are 
engaged in a very lucrative profession. Women, too, 
find occupation in this profession. They are very 
necessary to attend to the productions of the article 
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that is put up for sale . . . Today new lands are being 
opened up in Chilaw district. Settlets are brought in 
from hot beds of pot arrack like Wennappuwa, Bola- 
watta, Gonawila, Katukurunda and Dankotuwa. The 
very first thing that these people do is to manufacture 
pot arrack for their own consumption. They then find 
that it pays such large dividends that they make it a full- 
time job.” (N. E. Thangarajah, Observer Chilaw 
Correspondent, 3.11.60). 


It will probably require another Thomas Skinner to 
rebuke his own government for encouraging the pro- 
duction of alcohol when it should take all steps to 
prohibit it altogether. But it is a sad commentary on 
the state of Sri Lanka today that Gal Oya is adding 
considerably to the amount of liquor imbibed in the 
Island under the benevolent aegis of a paternal (or is it 
maternal) government. 


Let us turn now to the result of the excessive imbibi- 
tion of the drink that inebriates. 


The commonest system involved in chronic alcoholism 
is the gastro-intestinal and the chief organs that are 
seriously affected are the liver and the pancreas. Ano- 
rexia is an early symptom and as the drinking con- 
tinues vomiting becomes a problem. Later haemate- 
mesis may be added. Severe diarrhoea may sometimes 
occur. These symptoms, however, are likely to subside 
if the patient is taken in hand and treated. 


Enlargement of the liver sometimes markedly can 
occur in many alcoholics due to fatty infiltration with 
some impairment of function. Following a period ot 
abstinence and with an adequate diet normality ot s‘ze 
and functions can be regained and many such episodes 
may occur before the liver gets permanently damaged, 
i.e., develops cirrhosis. : 


About two decades ago it was shown (Fernando, 
Medonza and Rajasuriya, 1948) that cirrhosis of the 
liver in Ceylon was mainly due to a deficiency of lipo 
tropic factors in the diet of the common man and that 
alcohol only played a minor part in the aetiology. 
Today, however, the picture appears to be changing 
and it is common to get a history of chronic alcoholism 
in the majority of our cirrhotics. It is also noteworthy 
that the malady is affecting people of much younger 
age-groups now than two or three decades ago. 


Amoebic hepatitis and liver abscess are also not un- 
common in our hospital wards today and in these cases 
too a history of chronic alcoholism is found in the 
majority of cases. In a recent study (Rajasuriya and 
Nagaratnam) it was found that in 97 cases of amoebic 
hepatitis 75°% were alcoholics, of whom 56% were 
habitual or heavy drinkers ; and of 14 cases of amoebic 
liver abscess all were alcoholics, and 78.5% were 
habitual heavy drinkers. 


Another disease that is being increasingly recognised 
among alcoholics now is pancreatitis. 


A bout of excessive drinking may be followed by an 
attack of acute hamorrhagic pancreatitis characterized 
by acute severe abdominal pain, persistent vomiting, 
shock and death. Sub-acute attacks are probably more 
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common with less dramatic onset and symptoms. 
These patients generally live to drink another day. 
Repeated attacks may result in progressive damage to 
and destruction of the pancreas leading to steatorrhoea 
and malabsorption syndromes. 


The other group of disorders affects the nervous 
system. These neurologic illnesses may be classified 
into three categories (Harrison)— 


(1) Acute inebriation. 

(2) The tremulous hallucinatory delerious states. 

(3) Nutritional diseases of the nervous system 
secondary to alcoholism. 


Acute inebriation needs no description and the 
symptoms are familiar to everyone. Coma due to 
alcoholic intoxication ,however, may be difficult to dis- 
tinguish from others. 


The second group of illnesses usually manifests itself 
in chronic alcoholics after the cessation of drinking. 
This group includes alcoholic tremulousness—also 
known as “the shakes” or “the jitters’’, alcoholic 
hallucinosis, delerium tremens and alcoholic epilepsy. 


The third and major group of illnesses comprises the 
nutritional disorders affecting the nervous system. 
The chief of these are, Wernicke’s encepholopathy, 
Korsakoff’s psychosis, alcoholic polyneuropathy and 
nutritional amblyopia. 


In Wernicke’s encepholopathy there is evidence of an 
associated nutritional deficiency, particularly that of 
thiamine. The condition is characterized by a clouding 
of consciousness, disturbance of oculomotor functions 
and ataxia. A peripheral neuropathy may also be 
associated. 


In Korsakoff’s psychosis the prominent feature is the 
patient’s inability to learn and retain newly presented 
material. This loss of retentive memory may be the 
only demonstrable disturbance of mental function. 
The other fairly typical clinical features are confusion 
and confabulation. Alcoholic polyneuropathy is a 
degenerative process rather than an inflammatory one 
and is due to an accompanying nutritional deficiency as 
shown by the fact that adequately nourished drinkers 
do not develop the disease. 


Among diseases of the cardio-vascular system cases 
of Cardiomyopathy due to alcohol are now becoming 
increasingly recognised. Treatment is wholly dependent 
on abstinence and the condition is a reversible one. 
Continued alcoholism leads to death. 


The above are chief among the diseases which can be 
caused by the legally manufactured spirituous liquors. 
However, there are several iliicit brews in this country 
which cause widespread and severe damage. 


Blindness due to these brews is being recognised in 
the areas where ilticit distilling of “‘ Kassippu ”’ is going 
on apace. Similarly an increase in the incidence of 
lung tuberculosis has been found in these drinkers and 
this is becoming a major problem in a country which is 
already hard pressed trying to control this great menace. 
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For unlike the other maladies from which he suffers the 
chronic alcoholic who develops tuberculosis becomes a 
source of early infection to his family and associates. 


Apart from these specific illnesses the alcoholic state 
probably lowers defence mechanisms and also disguises 
early symptoms of illness, thus delaying early diagnosis, 
with disastrous results sometimes, e.g., meningitis and 
pneumonia. The effects of trauma may similarly be 
masked, e.g., in head injuries. 


Apart from the dangers to the health of the individual 
himself alcohol has been the cause of accidents and 
injuries to others. The intoxicated driver in charge of 
a motor vehicle is of common enough occurrence. But 
mahouts, persuaded to take drinks, have been incrimin- 
ated as the cause of stampeding elephants at Peraheras 
in recent times, leaving destruction in their wake. 
Alcohol as a cause of crimes against persons takes a 
fairly high place in our society today in many parts of 
the country. Yet a hundred and fifty years ago there 
was hardly any crime committed in the Kandyan 
Kingdom. This was before “‘ the most profligate of the 
low-country Sinhalese flocked from the maritime pro- 
vinces into the interior and spread far and wide their 
contaminating influences over a previously sober orderly 
and honest race. Robberies and bloodshed became 
familiar to the Kandyan in districts where a few years 
before any amount of property would have been per- 
fectly safe in the open air ~ (Skinner). 


With the spread of the alcohol habit to the younger 
generation rowdy behaviour in public places and similar 
incidents are becoming more and more familiar to law- 
abiding citizens of this country. The following account 
from a newspaper report (Ceylon Daily News of 30.3.60) 
of the aftermath of a “ Big-match” is revealing : 
“Accompanying the 26th encounter between “ X” 
and ** Y~ (the two schools) last Friday and Saturday 
were unprecedented scenes of the most disgraceful type 
of perverted schoolboy behaviour ever to be seen in 
Colombo. Staggering little teenage hoodlums, dis- 
gracefully drunk, invaded the town in mobs. In their 
wake they left a trail of wanton destruction rarely 
equalled for its viciousness. Cars were smashed up, 
cyclists and motor cyclists were beaten up and pedes- 
trians were molested . . .” 


Alcohol may sometimes even endanger the security 
of the State. It is said to be widely used for the purpose 
of getting people to talk. Especially in little Ceylon 
where many people, big and small, are waiting to pounce 
on those free drinks that the embassy waiters are taking 
round, disgorging “secrets” (Sometimes mixed with 
gastric secretions !) is said to be not unknown. 


What remedies do we possess to arrest this alarming 
and unhealthy trend in this country? ,It is not sufficient 
to state in mitigation that it is happening all over the 
world. For example. in 1956 the death rate from 
cirrhosis of the liver in France was the highest in 
Western Europe—32.5 per 100,000 inhabitants com- 
pared with 2-6 in England and Wales. The average 
consumption of Wine in France (approximately 0.7 
litre per adult per day) is much higher than elsewhere. 
In London, a study group of the department of Public 
Health of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
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Medicine found that at a borough school not far from 
London 29°% of the boys and 13% of the girls between 
15—18 years of age drank alcoholic beverages at least 
once a week. Also that almost half of the 18-year-oid 
boys drank beer regulary (Practitioner). This trend is 
evident in many Western countries, too. 


In Ceylon, too, in certain parts of the west coast, 
especially in the North Western Province children are 
often given to drink on festive occasions by their 
parents. Also alcohol is said to be good for worms ! 


What, one may ask, should the State do to arrest 
this known danger to the health and well-being of the 
community ? 


The government, it is reported, is earning 
Rs. 100,000,000 a year from legally manufactured liquor. 
(The kassippu mudalalis are probably making as much 
from their brand of ‘‘ hooch”’). This represents a big 
income for the State which helps balance the budget 
in no small way. 


If prohibition can be effectively imposed, therefore, 
one might argue that the State will lose all this income. 


But let us look at the other side of the picture. 


It is obvious to any medical man today that more 
and more patients are being admitted to the Island’s 
hospitals suffering from the effects of drink—both the 
legal and the illicit varieties, especially the latter. 


Hospital beds which are sorely needed for the coun- 
try’s sick are cluttered with these human wrecks. More 
and more wards and hospitals are, therefore, becoming 
necessary. 


Further the treatment of these cases, especially 
cirrhosis of the liver and liver failure, is expensive. 
A month’s stay in hospital for such a patient together 
with expensive drugs (e.g., Neomycin, Glucose injec- 
tions, blood transfusions) costs a tidy sum for our free 
health services. 


The loss of man-hours in employment is another 
factor to be taken into account. 


Finally alcoholism has been called the “‘ family ill- 
ness ’’ because the major repercussions affect the whole 
family—their nutrition, health, schooling, general be- 
haviour and morals, etc., are all adversely affected if 
the bread-winner father is an alcoholic. And if in 
addition he develops tuberculosis the results can be 
better imagined than related. 


If all these factors are taken into account it will be 
seen that the State probably spends more trying to 
counteract the effects of the alcohol by the sale of which 
it makes a good slice of its yearly income ! 


For that reason alone total prohibition will be more 
economical to the State—if it can be enforced. 


Our historical records show, as I have pointed out 
earlier, that there was no effective prohibition in force 
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in the Kandyan Kingdom, at least, up to the occupation 
by the British in 1815. 


But the paternal government that Skinner chided 
introduced it among the people with the object it is 
said of undermining the Sinhalese Society. Like opium 
which was introduced among the Chinese, arrack was 
introduced among the Sinhalese. This also brought in 
much revenue to the government of the time. 


In the time of the Sinhalese Kings it was the headmen 
who were charged with the task of seeing that no liquor 
was distilled in the realm and there is much evidence 
from European writers that they succeeded in their task 
to a remarkable degree. In this, of course, they were 
greatly aided by the religious convictions of the people 
who abhorred the vile liquor. 


Today, however, we have special departments like 
the Police and Excise who are expected to see that, at 
least, illicit liquor is not brewed in the country. It 
appears to be the general opinion among many that 
their presence is, to put it mildly, of very little help in 
arresting the menace. 


What has happened today to the people’s abhorrence 
for liquor which had been commented on in earlier 
times ? We are today a multi-religious and multi- 
racial society unlike a few centuries ago. Yet three of 
the four great religions in this country prohibit the use 
of intoxicating liquor by its adherents. But this 
salutary prohibition is observed more in the breach 
today and especially so among the so-called educated 
classes who should set a better example. We thus have 
the modern evil of what is called “ Social drinking”. 
It is the ‘‘ done thing’ and you have to do it, whether 
you like it or not. To graduate from social drinking 
through the next few phases to chronic alcoholism is not 
a very difficult thing for many people, especially those 
of low moral fibre, a breed which is by no means insigni- 
ficant or scanty in Modern Ceylon. As long as we 
subscribe to these false standards of civilisation the 
menace of alcoholism will continue. 


What are the practical remedies that can be suggested 
to halt this unhealthy trend? All are agreed that the 
only way to stop the illicit liquor menace is to enforce 
ruthless raids on the ‘‘ Kassippu’’ dens by the Excise 
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and Police departments. But we should also try to 
reduce as much as possible the drinking of illicit liquor. 
We must educate the youth to keep off drink and get 
back to the standards set by their ancestors when “ the 
high born man who tasted the degrading stuff was 
socially disgraced ’’ (Paul Peiris). Simultaneously some 
positive action should be taken by the State to reduce 
the incidence of drinking. One such thing would be to 
stop the production of liquor at Gal Oya. It is much 
better for the nation to pour it down the drain than to 
pour it down the gullets of the ignorant who are looking 
for cheap excitement. 


The other method is to increase the price of liquor 
now available. 


Professor John Seeley of Toronto has an intetesting 
study reported in the Canadian Medical Association 
Journal (1960) where he demonstrates that :—(1) deaths 
from liver cirrhosis are increasing rapidly and rise and 
fall with average alcohol consumption ; (2) that alcohol 
consumption rises and falls inversely with alcohol price. 


He, therefore, suggests that the price of alcoholic 
liquors be doubled by means of taxation, producing 
graphs and figures to show that this would have a most 
gratifying effect upon the incidence of alcoholism. 
Further, that the increased income from taxation could 
be devoted to developing the health services of the 
country ! 


This is a suggestion well-worth adopting in this 
country, too, as an immediate measure while at the 
same time ruthless steps are taken to stamp out the 
illicit liquor menace. 


And finally, taking the cue from the United States 
government which has ordered that, by January. Ist, 
1965, all cigarette packets should contain a warning 
regarding the possibility of death from cancer to the 
smoker, our government might order that all bottles of 
liquor should carry the warning that the chronic imbiber 
is likely to have the choice of sudden death from acute 
pancreatitis or a slow lingering and painful one from 
cirrhosis of the liver ! 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Editor, ‘‘ Ceylon 
Medical Students’ Journal’’. 
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THE MAHANAYAKA THERO’S STATEMENT 


ANY Buddhists expressed their satisfaction when 

the new Mahanayaka Thero of Malwatte shortly 
after his elevation to that high office promised to take 
steps to purify the Order. His statement on that 
occasion was welcome because there are signs of 
deterioration in the Sasana which if not arrested with- 
out delay will permanently damage the interests of 
Buddhism in Ceylon. His later statement, when the 
press announced that no less than five Buddhist monks 
were seeking election into the Village Committees, that 
bhikkhus should not get into the dust and fray of 
politics was no less welcome. 


But the latest of his statements appearing in the 
Sunday Observer of April 5th, it must be confessed, is 
most disconcerting. At the Vidyodaya Pirivana he 
touched on several matters which are of interest to 
Buddhists but we must admit with regret we cannot 
share the views that he expressed. 


One of the subjects he touched on was “‘ differences 
among the three Nikayas”’. We do not know what 
particular differences the Mahanayaka was referring to 
but it is difficult to see how differences can be avoided 
when division into Nikayas has once been brought in. 
The Buddha established only one Order for the Sangha 
and from time to time division has come into the Order. 
The present division in Ceylon into three main Nikayas 
is due, as everyone knows, to the unfortunate decision 
of the Chapters of Malwatte and Asgiriya to refuse the 
higher ordination to any but the members of one 
favoured caste. It is said that the Chapters were only 
carrying out a suggestion of the king of the time but 
it is surprising that, even if this were so, the Chapters 
should have preferred the instructions of a king to a 
very fundamental behest of the Buddha that the only 
criterion of caste we should recognise is a man’s actions. 
The observance of caste by the Chapters was most 
short-sighted. It did not prevent those who were kept 
out from obtaining ordination. It only destroyed the 
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unity of the Sangha in Ceylon and incidentally deprived 
the Malwatte and Asgiriya Chapters of the leadership 
of the Sangha in Ceylon. Division once brought in 
is very difficult to remove and division must neces- 
sarily lead to dissensions and differences. 


Five years ago the Buddha Sasana Commission 
proposed that a Council of the Sangha should be 
formed of bhikkhus only drawn from the various 
Nikayas to deal with questions relating to Sangha 
affairs. The Council was to be merely a deliberative 
body and its decisions were not to be binding on the 
Nikayas. Nor was the Council to have any right to 
deal with what would be purely domestic matters of a 
Nikaya. It was expected that the formation of such a 
Council would be the first step towards better under- 
standing among the Nikayas and would help towards 
later unification. The Sasana Commission wisely did 
not wish to deal with any Nikaya problems. It recog- 
nized the fact that the abolition of the Nikayas though 
a most desirable step could only come through a desire 
on the part of the bhikkhus themselves to throw away 
these divisions. 


Unfortunately it was the Malwatte and the Asgiriya 
Chapters that stood in the way of implementing the 
proposal. The intolerant attitude of the Chapters to 
anything like reform was shown in the statement of one 
of the members of the Malwatte Chapter, ‘“‘ Let us 
reject the report without even reading it”. The two 
Chapters accepted that reorganisation was necessary 
when they decided to write their own proposals for 
reorganisation and appointed a Sub-Committee for the 
purpose. We understand from the Mahanayaka him- 
self that after five years only two out of the proposed 
twenty Chapters have been written. It is clear that at 
this pace the completion of the report willnot be within 
our life-time. 


In the meantime judging from the statement of the 
Mahanayaka differences among the Nikayas are already 
beginning to show themselves. As these differences 
widen there is a danger of the whole Buddhist com- 
munity being split up, which undoubtedly is an end 
that non-Buddhists and non-Sinhalese would like to 
see happen. These differences if they do exist among 
the Nikayas can only be solved by concerted action. 
We fail to seehow a katikavata written for the Malwatte 
and Asgiriya monks is going to solve these differences. 


While the Chapters of Malwatte and Asgiriya explain 
their attitude towards the question of caste as being 
based on royal instructions it is strange to see the 
Mahanayaka’s views on another subject contrary both 
to the Buddha’s rules and those of Buddhist kings. Speak- 
ing of salaries for bhikkhus the Mahanayaka demands 
equal salaries for bhikkhus and laymen for equal 
qualifications. Clearly the Mahanayaka sees no obejc- 
tion to a bhikkhu working for a salary while remaining 
in the Order and obtaining his maintenance from the 
temple or the public. There is, however, more than 
one katikavata promulgated by royal authority pro- 
hibiting bhikkhus employing themselves for reward. 
Nor can we see how the Mahanayaka can justify the 
payment to a celebate monk who has taken the vow 
of poverty the salary provided primarily to a house- 
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holder who has to maintain a family and meet other 
obligations in society. 


It is time that bhikkhus realised that the rules of the 
Order were laid down by the Buddha not merely for 
monks to pay lip-service to them but to observe them 
in the spirit. They must also realise that by taking 
these vows with no intention to keep them they are 
bringing into their lives a contradiction between pre- 
cept and practice, which is another way of saying that 
they are living a life of hypocrisy. It is true that con- 
ditions of today do not make it as easy for a monk to 


‘practise the austere rules of the Vinaya as in the days 


of old. But the remedy for such a state of affairs is 
for the Sangha and the laity to join together and estab- 
lish such institutions as will help the monks to live their 
daily lives without violation of the Vinaya rules. The 
University monks who drew money for their services 
under the guise of allowances accepted through agents 
called kapakaru dayakas, at least realised the incorrect- 
ness of bhikkhus accepting salaries. Unfortunately in 
trying to find a solution for their own peculiar problem 
they arrived at one which, to say the least, is utterly 
ridiculous. The whole question must be examined 
with care by persons of all Nikayas and a solution 
applicable to all such situations and not incompatible 
with Vinaya rules must be found. Had the Malwatte 
and Asgiriya monks not prevented the establishment of a 
Council of bhikkhus, such a body might have gone 
into the whole question and found such a solution. 
It is most deplorable to see Buddhist monks who have 
taken the vow of poverty asking that their services be 
estimated in terms of salaries. 


The Mahanayaka has expressed his views on two 
other matters which call for comment. The first is 
the question of taxation of temple lands. ‘‘ Referring 
to taxes levied on temple lands’, runs the Observer 
report, “the Mahanayaka declared: ‘The taxing of 
temple lands has caused severe hardships to ancient 
Raja Maha Viharas’.” We find it difficult to accept 
this statement. 


The Inland Revenue Act has a special section exempt- 
ing the incomes of all temple lands which on 2nd March, 
1815, were owned by the Buddhist temples. All the 
Raja Maha Viharas were temples existing at that date 
and the lands they own today are for the most part 
donations made before the Kandyan Convention of 
1815. As such all these lands are completely exempted 
from taxes. Besides that only incomes above 
Rs. 4,000/- per annum are taxed. This means that 
hardly any of the Buddhist temples pay income tax. 
The burden of income tax on charities falls heavily 
not on the Buddhist temples which are individual 
institutions but on the centralised and incorporated 
religious bodies which have been specially constituted 
with powers to acquire property and freely make invest- 
ments. None of these are Buddhist institutions. 
Any attempt to change the position that now exists 
will be mainly for the benefit of these institutions and 
we can only express our surprise that the Mahanayaka 
should protest against taxation. The only hardship 
that we can see in the present position is that trustee 
Viharadhipathis are compelled to keep proper accounts, 
a duty they have always kicked against. But this is 
a necessary incident of property and if they do not 
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wish to keep accounts they have no right to manage 
property. 


The other subject touched on by the Mahanayaka is 
the Paddy Lands Act. He points out that the Act has 
led to conflicts between the Sangha and the cultivators. 
The remedy suggested, we believe, is the exemption of 
paddy lands belonging to temples from the operation 
of the Act. From the point of view of the temples 
and the future interests of the religion it is submitted 
this would be a most unwise step, for nothing is so 
disastrous to a religious institution as to find itself cut 
off from the current of social change and development. 
The resulting position is that the religious institution in 
a short time would find itself an anarchronism in 
society and be subject to the opposition from the people. 


We can point out to one glaring instance of this. 
In 1832 when the British Government abolished raja- 
kariya it exempted from the operation of the rule the 
Buddhist temples. As a result those who had held 
lands on services to the Crown and were released from 
rajakariya became free to take to any vocation they 
pleased, while temple tenents were still bound to the 
soil and were compelled to do menial services until 
about 1870 there were wide protests against what was 
called a type of serfdom. A system of commutation 
was then introduced by the Government to help these 
tenants. 
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In the event of temple fields being exempted from the 
Paddy Lands Act, it may be possible by using the threat 
of eviction to avoid for the time being, conflicts with 
cultivators. But a little foresight will show that such 
immunity from conflicts will be short-lived for with 
the march of socialism in the rest of society, temple 
tenants are not going to take things lying down and 
the bhikkhus will soon find themselves in the role of 
oppressors only to be overthrown by violent means. Per- 
petuating feudalism in a progressing society is the 
surest way to doom, and such a fate will not engulf 
only the bhikkhus but it will take with them the religion 
itself. Surely what has happened in other lands ought 
to serve as an object lesson to the Sangha. 


We must confess that in the latest utterance of the 
Venerable Mahanayaka we find much that is discon- 
certing and perturbing. The way to solve the problems 
facing the Buddhists and in particular the Sangha is 
not to find an answer to each problem piecemeal as it 
arises which will satisfy sectional interests. The deterio- 
ration of any particular Nikaya or section of a Nikaya 
will affect the position of the whole of the Sangha and 
no solution to any of the problems of the Sangha is a 
solution unless it is acceptable and applies to all the 
bhikkhus regardless of their Nikaya distinctions. We 
trust that the Mahanayaka if he is serious in his desire 
to remove differences between the Nikayas and find 
solutions for the problems he has seen will be mindful 
of the advice given by the Buddha to the Lichchavi 
princes that so long as they have their councils and act 
together as long will their independence last. 
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THE BUDDHA-DHAMMA INVITES INVESTIGATION 


By T. H. PERERA 


** Whether the Tathagatas appear or not, O Bhikkhus, 
it remains a fact, an established principle, a natural 
law that all conditioned things are transient (anicca), 
unsatisfactory (dukkha) and everything is soulless 
(anatta). This fact the Tathagata realises, makes 
it clear and proclaims to the world.” 


(ANGUTTARA NIKAYA, Pt. 1, p. 286). 


HE Dhamma, therefore, is the teaching of Reality. 

It is the realisation of this Reality by one’s own 

efforts that leads to Deliverance (vimutti). In this sense 
the Dhamma is Deliverance itself. 


The disciple of the Buddha, who has successfully 
navigated the Raft of the Dhamma through the Scylla 
of Ignorance and the Charybdis of Craving in the 
unchartered waters of Samsara, reaches unscathed 
unharmed the Further Shore, when, perforce, he lets go 
the Raft ; for he has no further use of it. He has 
gained Deliverance. 


The means of Deliverance has been well taught by 
Lord Buddha, both by precept and example. It isthe 
Noble Eightfold Path which He Himself trod to gain 
Supreme Enlightenment. The teachings of the Buddha 
are called the Buddha- Dhamma. 


Those who use the English language as the vehicle 
of conveying the teachings of Lord Buddha use the 
word Buddhism to mean His teachings. I feel strongly 
that the time has come to part company with the word 
Buddhism, and instead use the word Buddha-Dhamma 
sanctified by the liberating truth it embodies and 
prescribed by custom and long usage. 


Although the word Dhamma is a multi-meaning word, 
yet, it is used also in Pali to mean the teachings of the 
Buddha. Dhamma, in this sense, means to support 
or hold. It supports the person who entertains it and 
practises it from falling into the four woeful states as 
well as the Samsaric ills, in other words, it helps the 
person to cut short his Samsaric wanderings (“attanam 
dharente catusu apayesu vatta dukkhesu ca apata mane 
katva dhareti ti dhammo”?). 


Such is the majesty of the Buddha-Dhamma. The 
Buddha said that it was natural to doubt. In the 
Charter of Reason (Kalama Sutta), He gave to the 
human personality its inherent power to decide for itself 
between the right and wrong course of action, instead 
of being led by the authority of the scriptures, of tradi- 
tion and superstition. 


“ But, Kalamas,” said the Blessed One, “ when you 
know for yourselves : these things are immoral, these 
things are blameworthy, these things are censured by 
the wise, these things, when performed and undertaken, 
conduce to ruin and sorrow, —then, indeed, do you 
reject them, Kalamas. 


“When Kalamas you know for yourselves ; these 
things are moral, these things are blameless, these things 
are praised by the wise, these things, when performed 
and undertaken, conduce to well-being and happiness— 
then do you live acting accordingly.” 


Thus the Dhamma shows the way to eschew evil 
and cultivate virtue, because good deeds are essential 
to gain the highest good. Here, again, one decides for 
oneself what is evil and what is good. Complete, 
untramelled freedom is given to the individual either to 
choose a life of gratifying the senses, and to be born 
again and again undergoing the manifold suffering 
which rebirth entails; or to attempt extinguish the 
fires of greed, ill-will and delusion, and gain the un- 
changing Reality—Nibbana. 


The Buddha-Dhamma provides the wherewithal for 
the latter alternative, which the Buddha attained in 
His own life-time, and which He enabled others to 
attain in His own day, and which the Buddha-Dhamma 
enabled many others to attain after Him. Lord Buddha 
pointed the way to gain the Highest, the very opposite of 
recurrent births, with the courageous invitation : 
‘** Come, and see for yourself” (Ehipassiko). 


The question is often asked: “‘ Why are there no 
Arahants today ?”” The answer is provided in the 
Maha Parinibbana Sutta (Digha, xvi) where Lord 
Buddha tells Subhadda, His last convert: “Jf, O 
Subhadda, the disciples lived rightly, the world would not 
be void of Arahants”’. 


Let me begin again with the invitation : ‘‘ Come and 
see for yourself ”’ (Ehipassiko). for this is the subject of 
the present article. Every Buddhist, who is genuinely 
Interested in gaining the cessation of Becoming (Nibbana) 
has to struggle hard step into the “ Stream” (sora). 
“Sota”? is the stream along which the Pilgrim on the 
Way is carried along into the ocean called Nibbana. 
At the moment of entry into the stream all the eight 
factors of the Noble Eightfold Path arise simultaneously 
in the Pilgrim’s consciousness. He is now in possession 
of the Stream-winner consciousness (sotapatti-magga,- 
citta). Simultaneously with its arising, as its fruition, 
the Pilgrim for the first time gets a glimpse of Nibbana. 
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Here, then, is the second significant asset of the 
Buddha-Dhamma, namely, simultaneously with the 
arising of Path-consciousness, there arises its immediate 
result (Akaliko) or fruit (phala). 


To achieve this first stage of supra-mundane con- 
sciousness (lokuttara-citta), the Pilgrim has to enlist 
the assistance and seek the unfailing guidance of four 
constituents :— 


Cattari sotapattiangani 
Sappurisa samsevo 
Saddhamma savanamn 

Yoniso manasikaro 
Dhammanudhammapatipatti’ ti. 


—(SAmMGiTI SuTTA). 


They are : (1) Association with a benevolent friend ; 
(2) Listening to the Good Law ; (3) Reflecting wisely on 
the Law ; (4) Adapting oneself to the practice of the 
Law. 


1. Association with a benevolent friend (sappurisa sevana) 

A benevolent friend is a combination of these quali- 
ties : One learned in the Dhamma, possessed of a dis- 
ciplined mind, gratitude, patience, upright, dexterous, 
gentle and humble. The benevolent friend par excellence 
was the Buddha, who, out of compassion, preached. the 
glorious Dhamma—excellnet in the beginning, excellent 
in its progress and excellent in its consummation. 
Then came His noble disciples, the Arahants. In the 
quiet seclusion of a temple one comes across a venerable 
monk possessed of these qualities, who pursues the 
even tenor of his life, and from whom one imbibes 
much spiritual inspiration for his well-being here and 
hereafter. One must not forget here (I am speaking 
for those of an older generation) the fact that our 
parents were our earliest benevolent friends. 


2. Listening to the Good Law (saddhamma savanam). 

In the Mangala Sutta, the Blessed One calls the 
opportune hearing of the Dhamma (kalena dhamma 
savanam) one of the Blessings. He follows it up in the 
next verse and amplifies it as religious discussions at 
due seasons (kalena dhammasikaccha). Listening to the 
Dhamma broadens our outlook on life. Participation 
in Dhamma discussions helps us immensely to clear 
knotty points and derive valuable information as regards 
the ultimate truths very essential for our final deliverance 
from the round of rebirths. The cumulative effect 
of both—listening to the Dhamma and participation in 
Dhamma discussions—is to induce Path consciousness, 
provided we have fully satisfied the first two essential 
ingredients of : Morality (sila) and Concentration 
(samadhi). Be it as it may, the knowledge we gather 
will surely ripen in a not too distant birth. The Dham- 
mapada at verse 79 gives us this assurance :—~ 
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“ He lives happily, with mind serene, who imbibes: 
the Dhamma ; the wise man is always attached to the 
Dhamma preached by the Aryans.” 


3. Reflecting wisely on the Dhamma (yoniso manasi-- 
ka@ra). 

Imagine a ship which has lost its rudder. It drifts. 
hither and thither on the ocean according to the whim 
and fancy of the waves, and fails to reach its destination. 
Even so, is the ignorant worldling whose inflated SELF 
refuses to be led by the Aryan teaching and, ever and 
anon, demands sensuous stimulants ; he drifts on the 
turbulent ocean of Samsara, tossed hither and thither 
by the waves of greed, hatred and delusion. Why ? 
Because of his inability to reflect wisely: “in the 
unreal he imagines the real, in the real he sees the 
unreal ”’. 


On the other hand, the wise worldling, who delights. 
in the Law, who has made the Law his abode, whose 
mind is not given to hankering and covetousness, 
reflects wisely and discerns “the real as real, and the 
unreal as unreal’’. Thus reflecting, he is able to invite 
wholesome things (kusala-dhamma) into his mind, 
develop them, bring them to growth, to maturity and 
to full perfection. Exercising full control over his 
senses, with mind alert, he is able to prevent evil, un- 
wholesome things (akusala-dhamma) from taking posses- 
sion of his mind. In this way, he struggles and strives, 
building up myriads of wholesome thoughts necessary 
for supramundane consciousness. 


4. Adapting one’s self to the practice of the Law 
(dhammanudhamma-patipatti). 

Faith (saddha) is an essential commodity for the 
Pilgrim on the Way. It is not blind faith. Itis founded 
on a knowledge (pariyatti) of the Dhamma, enshrined 
in the Tipitaka. Knowledge of the Dhamma is essential 
for its practice (patipatti). It is practice of the Dhamma 
that leads to the realisation (pativedha) of Nibbana. 


The practice of the Dhamma is not limited to a 
particular locality, to a particular day of the year, nor 
to a scheduled time. The Dhamma, again, is not meant 
for a particular occasion. It has to be practised, day in 
and day out, as part and parcel of one’s life. The 
Dhamma has to be lived in. Therefore, says the Blessed 
One :— 


“ Abide with oneself as an island, with oneself as a 
refuge, abide with the Dhamma as an island, with the 
Dhamma as a refuge. Seek not for external refuge.” 


—(MAHA PARINIBBANA SUTTA). 


There are many instances in which Lord Buddha had 
made pointed reference and emphasized the paramount 
importance of the practice of the Dhamma, at the same 
time decrying the practice of external ceremonies in 
His name. There is the instance of the monk Vakkali, 
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who was int the habit of following ‘the Buddha, wherever 
He went and :gazing at: His face. “ Monks”’, said the 
Buddha, “that monk does not see Dhamma-;° ‘not 
seeing Dhamma, he does not see me”. Such instances 
are many, space does not permit me to multiply them. 
Conversely, in Samyutta, iii—mHe says: “‘ who sees 
Dhamma, sees me ; who sees me sees Dhamma”. 
Then at verse 20 of the Dhammapada, the Blessed One 
says. :— 


“ Though little he recites the sacred texts, but acts 
| in accordance with the teaching, having forsaken lust, 
hatred and ignorance, truly knowing, with mind well 


freed, clinging for naught here and hereafter, he shares 


the fruits of the Holy Life.” 


Therefore, to eradicate completely greed, hatred and 
ignorance, the Dhamma of the Compassionate Buddha 
is -— . 


(1) Suvakkhato bhagavata dhammo— eds 

The Blessed One has expounded the Tipitaka 

Dhamma well, leading to the Nine Transcen- 
dental Dhamma. a 


{2) Sanditthike— 

The Nine Transcendental Dhamma. possess 

the characteristic of being self-realized, because 

one becomes conscious of the fact that he has 
gained the Path with its fruit. 


(3) Akaliko— 
The four supramundane stages of Holiness 
are called akaliko because they possess the 
characteristic of the instantaneous realisation 


In Memoriam 
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’ (@ndntarikd) of the Fruits of the Path (magga- 
‘phala) : aii 
(4) Ehipassiko— tae tog 
The Nine Transcendental Dhamma invite you : 
“Come and Look”. They possess the charac- 
teristics of visibility and absolute purity. 


(5) Opanayiko— 
The four stages of Holiness and their four 
Fruits originate in one’s supramundane con- 
sciousness, and these four pairs unfailing lead 
to Nibbana. Therefore, the Supreme Dhamma 
is opanayiko. 


(6) Paccattam veditabbo viniuhi’— 
Finally, ‘these Nine Transcendental Dhamma 
possess the characteristic of being developed 
_and realized by the wise, each one for himself, 
and born of internal strength and peace (vupa- 
samaya), he rejoices: “I have attained 
Nibbana, bliss Supreme !” 


The Nine Transcendental Dhamma are ; the Stream- 
winner (sotapanna), the Once-returner (sakada@gami), 
the Never-Returner (anagami) and the Perfect One 
(Arahant) together with their four immediate Fruitions 
(phala) and Nibbana. The Pilgrim has achieved them 
by steadfast endeavour along the Noble Eightfold Path 
in its tripartite division of Morality (si/a), Concentration 
(samadhi) and Wisdom (pafiiia). 


The Buddha-Dhamma leads to extra-sensory, extra- 
worldly Wisdom gained by one’s own sustained efforts. 
The Buddha-Dhamma teaches Deliverance by Wisdom. 


Sir Arthur Wijeyewardene, ac. 


On the 6th February, 1964, there passed away from 
our midst Sir Arthur Wijeyewardene, the first Ceylonese 
Chief Justice of Independent Lanka. 


Sir Arthur (then Mr. E. A. L.) Wijeyewardene, 
when a young and promising Advocate, held the office 
of General Secretary of the Colombo Y.M.B.A., and 
later became a Vice-President. In both these capa- 
cities, he rendered valuable service to the Association. 
After entering Judicial Service, he did not have the 
opportunity to identify himself with the activities of 
the Association as closely as before. Yet, he never 
lost inteiest in its welfare, and maintained his member- 
hip to the end. . 


Sir Arthur was an able lawyer and an eminent Judge. 
He was the first Buddhist to be appointed a Puisne 
Justice of the Supreme Court. He was also the first 
Ceylonese Chief Justice of Independent Ceylon. In 
addition, he had the distinction of being the first 
Ceylonese to have functioned in the post of Governor- 
General. 


Glaring tributes have been paid at other forums to 
this distinguished son of Lanka whose achievements 
should serve as an inspiration to the younger generations 
of this country. We pay this tribute to his memory 
as a token of our gratitude for the services he rendered 
to our Association. | 


May he attain Nibbana. 
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THALIDOMIDE BABIES AND KAMMA: MIPAKA’ 


BY isa Morris, 


INCE “ Kamma” is a word often misused and in 
its Sanscrit form sometimes utirously. a word 


of explanation first : “ Kamma 44 (Sanscrit, ‘ * Karma’’) 
merely means “‘ Deeds” and ‘ Vipaka’”’ is “ Results”. 
So Sg algiers is the result of past deeds. 


What you are is the sum of all you have done through 
millions of lives including the already expended portion 
of this. one right up.to the present moment. Every 
action you perform (and action includes acts of body, 
speech and mind, i.e., thoughts) at once becomes. part 
of you and helps to influence what you will do in future. 
There is no “‘ God” who, in the words of Robert Burns, 
“Sends one-to heaven and one to hell”’ and neither is 
it a case of “tit for tat”. What you do to others will 
not be done to you in exactly the same manner. 


“Rewards” and “ punishments” are analogous to 
the rewards and punishments from eating healthful 
foods or eating unwisely ; except that it is a lot more 
complicated than that ; though a man may eat unwisely 
for half a life-time before he suffer s, he may act unwisely 
for many lives before he suffers. 


Everything that you do is done because of you, 
because of what you are, and everything that is done 
to you, that happens to you, does so because of what 
you are. 


Is it then just a “ vicious’ circle’ with no way out ? 
Most certainly it is not. You are your own creator 
and all the time you have a degree of choice, though 
it is only a slight degree. When you hear of a sudden 
conversion, or of somebody having a change of heart 
it is just that over a period of perhaps many years, 
may be over many lifetimes there has been the half- 
conscious wish to change and. some sudden shock has 
shaken the constituents of the “‘ personality ”’ and the re- 
arranged “ Soul” is naturally “ different ”’ : or in some 
cases it is the accumulated wishes of years making one 
side of the “ personality” stronger with the resultant 
sudden change. ines) 


This process can be a planned and willed one. More 
of this later. In the light of all this let us look at the 
cause and effect ; at deeds and results. 


First, however, we must paint in more of the back- 
ground to the picture. What is this world and this 
life in which we so briefly manifest ? 


~ It is like an express-train hurtling madly through the 
country-side and our particular carriage has five dusty 
windows and a central mirror, not over-clean, reflecting 
what comes through the windows. 


Some people sit in a corner playing cards, others 
making business deals with each other and still others 
making love. These are the hedonists, all the time a 
little afriad to stop their transactions. lest they see OF 
think of something frightening. 
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There are others who pray together and’ day-dream, 
‘putting full trust, or almost’ full trust, in the Driver. 
They are quite sure, or almost ‘quite sure, that the 
Ultimate Destination will be for them a happy station 
with no’ more travelling. They are also quite sure, 
or almost quite sure, that poor little Willie, so sadly 
mourned, who’ ‘unaccountably fell out of the carriage 
some time ago, has either been miraculously caught up: 
by the Driver ahead or just as miraculously transported 
by magic to the Ultimate Destination where they will 
meet him eventually quite unchanged. These are the 
Theists. 


There are. others who -watch the reflections in the 
mirror in brief glances from time to time and even 
devise instruments for measuring the rate of reflections, 
and make logical deductions from their observations. 
These are the Scientists. 


Well, it’s a magic train, and each one can at will be 
in a carriage of his own. ' Yes, you have seen that the 
windows are our senses and the mirror is the mind. 
My analogy is not perfect ; no analogy ever is. 


Behind the mirror is a mechanism for stopping the 
train and’ seeing Reality, but very few realize this. 
Those ‘few who do see it and are prepared to use it, 
go a step farther. They can get out and look around 
and see what it’s all about. They can then go still 
farther and reach a final goal : a goal that is not reached 
by going but is reached by stopping, as the Buddha 
pointed out. Id tell you how to do that but I don’t 
think you’d dare attempt it. 


Now after all that really very necessary preamble 
let’s get down to our subject, Thalidomide babies. - 


- Quite a few deformed babies were born in most 
countries from time to time before Thalidomide, one 
proximate cause, before atomic fall-out, another proxi- 
mate cause, and before lethal insect sprays and more 
lethal weedicides, another proximate cause. 


The mechanics of it has been. well explained by. the 
men with the instruments, the scientists, the men by 
the way responsible for all the proximate causes listed 
above. I quote from Rachel Carson’s “Silent 
Spring’, a book well worth the attention of all who 
have not the killing instinct : and a book that should 
be read by all who have : “ Recent medical findings 
in the field of chromosome abnormalities are of extreme 
interest and significance. In 1959, several British and 
French research teams found their independent studies 
pointing to a common conclusion—that some of 
humanity’s ills are caused by a disturbance of the 
normal chromosome number. In certain diseases and 
abnormalities studied by these investigators the number 
differed from the normal. It is now known that all 
typical mongoloids have one extra chromosome. 
Occasionally this is attached to another so that the 
chromosome number remains the normal forty-six., 
As a rule, however, the extra isa separate chromosome 
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making the number forty-seven. In such individuals, 
the original cause of the defect must have occurred in 
the generation preceding its appearance... An 
immense amount of work on the subject of chromo- 
some abnormalities is being done by workers in many 
countries. A group at the University of Wisconsin, 
headed by Dr. Klaus Patau, has been concentrating 
on a variety of congenital abnormalities, usually includ- 
ing mental retardation, that seem to result from the 
duplication of only part of a chromosome, as if some- 
where in the formation of one of the germ cells a 
chromosome had broken and the pieces had not been 
properly redistributed. Such a mishap is likely to 
interfere with the normal development of the embryo. 


“ According to present knowledge, the occurrence of 
an entire extra body chromosome is usually lethal, 
preventing survival of the embryo. Only three such 
conditions are known to be viable ; one of them, of 
course, ismongolism. The presence of an extra attached 
fragment, on the other hand, although seriously damag- 
ing is not necessarily fatal, and according to the Wis- 
consin investigators this situation may well account for 
a substantial part of the so far unexplained cases in 
which a child is born with multiple defects, usually 
including mental retardation. ” 


I'd like to tell you of three people with some deformity 
whom I met and knew well. Two were Asian children 
who had no good home life and no education, the third 
a Western woman who had both a good home life and 
a good education. They had one thing in common, 
they were all intelligent above the average for ‘any 
country. This I stress as Rachel Carson mentions, 
“mental retardation”? more than once and the idea 
might arise that this is a usual concomitant. I also 
have heard from a friend who is doing noble work 
voluntarily looking after actual Thalidomide babies in 
a British hospital, that these children are highly intelli- 
gent. 


Of my three friends, the first was little Ali of Chitta- 
gong town, a nine-year-old who had a partly-formed 
left arm with a couple of tiny fingers, and what was on 
the right side could hardly be classified as an arm. 
One leg was fairly well formed, the other a mere frag- 
ment. 


It was January, 1946, and I was returning to Burma 
by an unusual route and had barely sufficient money 
on my person. Ali soon saw this; yet forsook his 
usual haunt, a small hotel bar frequented by generous 
enough British “ other ranks”, to tag along after me 
whenever he saw me. He was as hungry for kindness 
and friendliness as as a starving cat for fish, and pro- 
bably got them from nobody else. I sensed that he 
would resent pity from a friend. He lived by begging 
and never begged from me. 


I had to spend a couple of weeks in Chittagong since 
I was with some Chinese smuggler friends whose lugger 
was being refitted for the voyage while they collected 
goods to smuggle into Burma. Evenings it was wise 
not to leave one’s lodgings and afternoons were Ali’s 
busy time, so we used to meet most mornings and sit 
on the doorstep of an empty shop next to which was 
a small boutique whose owner spoke good English and 
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acted as interpreter since my Urdu left much to be 
desired. Ali was not ashamed of being “born like 
that’ but guessed it was due to something he himself 
had done. Our interpreter, a good Moslem, said : 
“How could that be? It is the will of Allah which 
no man knows”. He had travelled much and told 
me, and from cursory observation it appears true, that 
there is a higher percentage of deformed people in 
Chittagong than anywhere else. 


A dozen years later I tried to find Ali in Chittagong 
town but couldn’t trace him. 


The second person was also a youngster. and also 
very intelligent. He was perfectly formed except that 
he had no legs at all. I first saw him when I eventually 
reached Rangoon in March, 1946. He was then about 
a yeat old and lying on a mat on the pavement while 
an elder sister collected the coins donated by passers-by. 


I watched him grow up to the stage where he could 
go out “ under his own steam ’’, swinging himself along 
on the base of his trunk and the palms of his hands, 
which developed a skin like the soles of one’s feet. 
I used to give him a coin whenever I met him, one not 
too large, not too small, and had always some small 
change in my pocket ; but one day I didn’t have any 
small change and he came swinging across from the 
other side of wide Phayre Street, threading the traffic, 
to meet me. I gave him a rupee and lest he should 
expect one every time explained that it was because it 
was the Buddhist festival-time of Thadingyut. He took 
the rupee and thanked me but said quite honestly and 
sincerely : “‘ Though I’m not a Buddhist, ’'m a Christian 
Anglo-Burman”’. Nevertheless a year later he re- 
minded me that the festival was near. 


Then, when he was about eleven or twelve I was 
walking down an almost-deserted Phayre Street one 
semi-holiday and saw him in the distance like a little 
truncated statue in conversation with an older boy 
who suddenly bent down and then hastened off. 


My young friend swung after him with incredible 
rapidity and, reaching him, literally climbed up the 
back of the bigger boy, got one arm round his neck 
almost throttling him and with the other hand be- 
laboured him, using the heel of his palm which was 
like the heel of a foot. When I reached them a woman 
from nearby was vainly endeavouring to save the 
bigger boy. 


As soon as I exclaimed: ‘“‘ What are you doing ? 
Stop it!” my friend desisted, climbed down and the 
other boy ran away blubbering. I didn’t want to say 
what I wished to say from too high an eminence, so 
sat on the kerb with my feet in the gutter and my friend 
came to rest beside me balancing in his usual “ resting ” 
posture, on the base of his trunk and his two arms as 
props stretched out beside him. 


To my question he answered that the other boy 
was his elder brother who had snatched some of his 
money and made off with it. I guessed it was the 
“injustice” that prompted his anger as I had seen 
him, just as I had seen little Ali to be most generous. 
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I asked him : “ Why have you no legs 2?” He told 
me, and I had known it, “I was born uke that’. 
I was impelled to ask him : “ Whose fault was that ?”” 
and he answered at once, rather to my surprise: “It 
was my own fault” and then, before I could say any- 
thing to that, told me what he’s said long ago: “I’m 
not a Buddhist you know’: Then he added: “ But 
I know it was for something I’d done before ”’. 


We had a long discussion on deeds and results and 
he readily agreed that the very violent punishment 
he’d been meting out was wrong and might hinder his 
being reborn “next time” in better circumstances. 
Our talk ceased when we both realized with a start 
that we had a large and motley audience, which was, 
nevertheless, very appreciative. 


My third friend I met after the others, in Australia, 
a woman who was perfectly formed except for not 
immediately noticeable hands which have some fingers 
missing and some rudimentary while some are normal. 
With those hands she can do more than most women 
and more than most men for that matter. One can sit 
beside her in relaxed confidence while she drives a car 
in peak traffic: one can watch her paint a wall or 
mow a lawn or tend a garden or cook a meal or type, 
with sheer admiration for her deftness and handiness. 
She has outstanding intelligence and a sympathetic 
feeling for others which prompts her to kindly help 
before help is asked. She is a professional woman 
who makes a deal of money, honestly, but spends a 
lot on others, especially the aged, being generous to 
the extreme. Because of her religion and a sensitivity 
I guessed, I have never spoken to her of rebirth concern- 
ing herseif or of her hands, which, for the good they do, 
any man should be proud to salute. 


When the assertion is made that these minor deformi- 
ties, deformities of physique, and the major deformities 
in others, the deformities of the mind, are the result of 
actions in a previous life, sometimes in more than one 
previous life and sometimes in many previous lives, 
the first objection raised is that one cannot prove it. 
The answer to that is : “One can”’. 


But what sort of “ proof’? do you want ? There are 
still very many people in the Western world, and a few 
in the Eastern, who firmly believe that it can be proved 
that eight people built, without benefit of modern tools, 
a three-decker boat to house themselves and about 
a million cubic feet of animals and food for all the 
company for some considerable period. Don’t tell me 
that only a few believe it, a good many do. And for 
further proof they were considering only a few years 
ago, an expedition to a mountain conveniently over- 
looking Russia, where the boat, “The Ark”, was 
supposed to have grounded and where the remains 
were alleged, and believed by quite a few, to be still 
visible. My, what a long walk home to “The Holy 
Land ” poor old Noah had. 
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Seriously though, what proof have you that there 
are atoms and that they’ve been split ? Just somebody’s 
say-so. You believe, but you have no proof. You 
cannot prove an intricate problem in higher mathe- 
matics without studying mathematics, and you want 
* proof”? of other things, more intricate, in words of 
a few syllables. 


There is a way to prove rebirth, but it requires the 
necessary study and practice. 


And, naturally, the objection will be made that a 
great preponderance of mothers who took Thalidomide 
and similar poisons, released to the public by the way 
after at least some scientific investigation, had babies 
showing physical peculiarities while a preponderance 
of mothers subject to all the same conditions except 
the taking of “ tranquillizers”’, had for the most part 
healthy babies. 


This is quite true but is not all the truth. Tranquil- 
lizers, atomic fall-out, insecticides, weedicides and a 
few other things are the proximate causes and it would 
be wise to ban all the known mutagens and carcinogens. 


However, consider this proposition : the beings-to- 
be-born had to manifest somewhere according to the 
cards they held. The conditions for these beings 
became suitable due to the action of the mutagens on 
the mother (in the case of Thalidomide babies). If 
these conditions had been absent and other conditions 
present, then possibly another being would have been 
born in that womb, taking now a single case, and the 
being that actually was born there would have mani- 
fested elsewhere, perhaps in this world, perhaps in 
another. 


For each of us comes into the world with a punched 
card and we come in just according to the pattern 
punched on that card. Since it is not an inorganic 
thing but a highly complex organization the “cards ”’ 
may be regarded as live and to some degree self-punching. 
The “holes”’ in the card are those you’ve punched 
in millions of lifetimes and to a very great degree you 
have to follow that pattern. 


If you just go blindly according to the pattern, with 
no attempt to make any changes, you may fall into 
worse conditions than you are in now. If you have a 
happy enough life at present it is due to skilful actions 
in past lives. You have inherited the results of your 
deeds. Some people inherit money and spend it very 
quickly, becoming all the more poor: so you may 
with the inheritance of good deeds done by previous 
beings who went to make up what you are today. 


You can change the pattern, slowly and painfully, 
by planning and willing. Or you can, by a special 
practice, wipe the pattern out completely. The Buddha 
gave that practice in His Discourse on the setting up of 
mindfulness. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE SPIRIT WORLD 


By AMARASIRI WEERARATNE 


HE existence of the Deva and spirit realms is a 


part and parcel of the Buddhist and Hindu 
teachings. So the rebirth of an individual after death 
in any of these realms is not a matter for surprise to 
Buddhists and Hindus. 


But according to the Christian teachings the dead 
are sleeping and will not rise till the second coming of 
Christ. On that awful day God whom Christ depicted 
as a loving father will revert to the ferocity of his 
Old Testament days. Jesus too who prayed with a 
merciful heart, “‘ Father, forgive them for they do not 
know what they do’, will forget about mercy and start 
taking revenge. 


Despite these beliefs Western peoples have time and 
again tried to prove the mystery beyond the grave. 
Ignoring their Christian traditions they have enter- 
tained the possibility of survival after death as is univer- 
sally recognised in the countries not affected by the 
dogmatic obsessions of the ancient Semites. The 
Westerners have by various means tried to communicate 
with their dead relatives and friends. The chief method 
resorted to was the contact of the dead through mediums 
who had the faculty of being possessed by spirits. 
Yet the evidence obtained by this method was mixed 
up with superstitions and exaggerations which vitiated 
their true value. Fortunately for us Psychic Research 
Workers and Truth-seekers have taken the trouble to 
investigate evidence obtained by such means and have 
probed many cases of communication with spirits and 
we have now on record the evidence of their findings 
regarding the authenticity of some remarkable cases. 
These point undoubtedly to the existence of life after 
death in the realm of the spirits, in addition to rebirth 
in the human and other non-human spheres. A remark- 
able book called “‘ The Unknown is it Nearer’ has 
been published in London by E. J. Dingwall and Dr. 
Langdon Davies. This book throws a flood of light 
regarding these matters. To a Buddhist these findings 
are of great interest, and furnish strong and incontrovert 
ible evidence regarding the teachings laid down in the 
Peta Vastu, a Canonical Buddhist work dealing with 
the realms of the spirits. This book, “ The Unknown 
is it Nearer”’, cites several authenticated cases of 
existence of life after death in the realm of the spirits. 
The work of the famous American medium, Mrs. 
Leonora E. Piper, provides interesting cases in this 
respect. 


Mrs. Leonora E. Piper. 


She was born in 1859 and lived -her early life in 
Boston, Maschusetts, When she was eight years old 
she felt her right ear hit and made to sing. Then she 
uttered the words, ‘‘ Aunt Sara not dead, but with 
you still”. A few days later it was found that an 
aunt of theirs named Sara had died at the time of this 
experience. Except for this the early childhood of 
this lady was that of a healthy normal child. She was 
married at the age of 22 and had a child. She met 
with a slight accident while sledging and went to a 


famous faith-healer. She was cured there. But to the 
surprise of the healer and the circle she herself went 
into a trance state. As the circle was interested in not 
merely healing but in developing mediumship, this 
was naturally encouraged, and on the second occasion 
her trance was longer, and in it she got up and wrote 
a message purporting to come from a dead son, which 
the father, a judge, acknowledged as accurate. 


Most fortunately Professor William James got to 
know about Mrs. Piper, and from that time her medium- 
ship was controlled by the very best possible investigators, 
both American and English. 


An interesting example of her mediumship in which 
all the facts told by her controls through her proved 
correct so long as they were things known to the living, 
but wrong when the living did not know about them. 


An English Lady’s Covenant to send a Message from the 
Next World after Death. 


Miss Hannah Wild died in July, 1886. Before her 
death Miss Wild had written a letter the contents of 
which no body knew, sealed it, and put it in a tin box. 
If she found she could return after death, she promised 
to do so and tell her sister, Mrs. Blodget, the contents 
of her. letter through a medium. Mrs. Blodget sent 
a letter to Prof. William James with a request to com- 
municate with a medium. William James sent Mrs. 
Piper a glove Miss Wild had worn on the day she wrote 
the letter, and also the lining of her hat. Mr. J. W. 
Piper, Mrs. Piper’s father-in-law, acted as sitter. The 
excellent plan of having a proxy sitter has since been 
frequently followed, so as to avoid information being 
unconsciously given away by the person really concerned. 
In the early days Mrs. Piper’s control was an unattractive 
character named Phinuit who in life was said to have 
been a medical man, and talked in a loud masculine 
voice. Mrs. Piper went into a trance and Phinuit 
proceeded to dictate six pages of a letter every word 
of which was shown to be wrong. Moreover his 
description of Miss Wild was wrong in every detail. 
This was a bad beginning. In May, 1888, Mrs. Blodget 
came in person though annonymously for the sitting. 
Mrs. Piper went into a trance and at once recognised 
Mrs. Blodget as her sister. expressing joy and happiness 
at having got to see her. The following conversation 
ensued. The spirit of Hannah Wild speaks through 
Mrs. Piper :— 


Mrs. Piper : Bessie, Bessie Blodget, my sister, how glad 
I am to see you. J am Hannah Wild. (Mrs. Piper 
kept Pe Mrs. Blodget with her hand just like a 
sister). 


Mrs. P.: “Saw you once in that audience, threw a 
message to you”. 


(Four weeks after her sister’s death, John Slater a 
medium said pointing to Mis. Blodget amongst a large 
audience, “ There is a lady here who wishes you to 
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know that she is here”. ‘“‘ Says she will tell you what 
is in that paper soon ”’). 


Mrs. P. :; My photo is in your bag. 
(Mrs. Blodget brought a bag but did not know that 
her sister’s photo was in it). 


Mrs. P.: ‘“ Where is my big silk hankerchief ?” 
Mrs. B.: “1 gave it to Clara. You told me to”. 
Mrs. P.: “‘ Where is my thimble ?” 

Mrs. B.: “1 don’t know”. 


Mrs. P.: “Tsaw you put it into this bag”. 
(Mrs. Blodget found it later with the things that she 
had emptied out of her bag before coming). 


Mrs. B.: “Can you tell me where that letter is now 
that you wrote ?” 


Mrs. P.: “It is at home in the tin box”’. 
Mrs. B.: “ Can you tell me more about it ?” 


Mrs. P.: “IT have told you. It would be like ringing 
the church bell if I could come back ”’. 
(Sister did say when we put the letter in the tin box. 
“It would be like ringing the City Hall bell if I can 
come back ’’). 


Mrs. B.: “ Can you tell me, sister, how many brothers 
you have in the spirit world ?” 


Mrs. P.: “ One, two, three ’’. 


(This question was asked to find out whether she 
knew that one of her brothers died since she passed 
away). This is correct. 


Mrs. B.: ‘‘ Can you tell me where William is ?” 
Mrs. P.: “ He is here, I found him ”’. 
Mrs. B.: ‘“‘ How long has he been there ”’. 


Mrs. P.: “ Weeks. You know all about him. He 
sticks to you all the time every day. He does not 
like that lot—Do you ?” 


Mrs. B.: “‘ No.’ 


(Mrs. Blodget bought him a lot in Woodlawn 
Cemetry. She said. ‘‘ Brother was very proud, and we 
thought that the lot was not as nice as he would like 
it to be”’). 


On another occasion Mrs. Blodget gave Mrs. Piper 
(for the spirit) a lock of her sister’s hair, and asked 
her the contents of the letter. The spirit replied 
through Mrs. Piper ‘“‘ The letter is something about 
Hannah’s early history, as at one time I met a person 
I loved. A circumstance in our affection changed 
my whole life. Had it not been for this one thing, 
I should have been married, and happy. I went into 
religious work. Whoever who reads this letter after 
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I am gone will know why I remained unmarried ”’. 
Mrs. Blodget says that these particulars are true of her 
sister’s life. But the contents of the letter are not 
identical. 


Mrs. Piper died in 1959 at the age of 91. 


Miss Geraldine Cummins—Greatest Living Automatist 
of the West. 

Miss Geraldine Cummins, daughter of Professor 
Ashley Cummins of Cork, Ireland, has been called 
“ the greatest living automatist in the Western world’. 
She is now a little lady, but through her sitting room 
in Chelsea, London, have passed scholars, statesmen, 
and scientists in search of truth. Among them is the 
British born Physicist, Dr. Raymond Johnson, now 
Master of Queen’s College, Melbourne University, 
Australia. He invited her to try some automatic 
writing on his behalf. 


For five years messages came through her pen signed 
by Ambrose Pratt, a name unknown to her. She sent 
them to Dr. Johnson in Australia. He says, ‘‘ They 
convinced me of the survival of my dead friend, 
Ambrose Pratt. The writing style and phrasing was 
characteristic of the unusual mind and personality of 
BratG.. 

(“ Today”’ magazine, October, 1963). 
President Rooseveldt’s death forecast by Spirit- 

Communication. 

In March, 1945, Miss Cummins was demonstrating 
automatic writing to an investigator from the society 
for psychical research. Then an intruder was an- 
nounced by the spirit who was communicating through 
her by automatic writing. The intruder was described 
as a quiet grey-haired lady named Marguerite le Hand. 
She had worked for Franklin D. Rooseveldt three years 
earlier. She had died at Chelsea. Now she wanted 
to talk to a man named David Gray about Franklin 
D. Rooseveldt. ‘* Franklin D. Rooseveldt would be 
coming to this town in April’. 


David Gray was known as the American Minister 
to Eire. His wife was an aunt of Franklin D. Roose- 
veldt, the then U.S. President. On April 12th a few 
weeks later Rooseveldt died. She gave details of her 
life as Rooseveldt’s Confidential Secretary. Mr. Gray 
confirmed that most of her details were correct. The 
things unknown to him were checked and found to be 
correct. Even the most sceptic believers in complete 
extinction have been forced to revise thier views after 
seeing the evidence of automatic writing. 


(“‘ Today”? Magazine, London). 


How a confirmed Sceptic, Sir Edward Marshall Hall, 
was convinced. 


A notable sceptic, Sir Edward Marshall Hall, one 
of Britain’s famous advocates, was an utter sceptic 
before he met an automatic writer named Miss K. 
Wingfield. He sealed in an envelope a letter he received 
from a brother in South Africa. He handed it over 
to Miss Wingfield asking, ““ Where is the writer of this 
letter, (. 
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After a short delay the pen wrote, “ The writer is 
dead’’. Sir Edward pressed the point asking, “ When 
and where did he die ?”” His brother was he thought 
perfectly healthy. But the reply was written, “ He died 
yesterday in South Africa”. This was before the 
days of the air mail services. Three weeks later a 
letter arrived from South Africa by sea mail to tell the 
lawyer, that his brother had died—36 hours before the 
message was received by automatic writing. 


‘*¥ am Convinced.’’ 


Sir Edward said later, “I am convinced now that 
there is an existence beyond the so-called death, and 
that there are means of communicating with it”. 


A Personal Experience of the Writer. 


My father died on 22nd February, 1963, in his sleep 
at night, aged 82 years. I came to hear of a medium 
near Kandy who is able to communicate with a spirit 
by means of automatic writing using a planchet. At 
first I went to see how the automatic writing works. 
Then I calied two of my close friends, Mr. Samararatne, 
Librarian, Municipal Library, Matale, and Mr. U. C. S. 
Perera, Chief Clerk, Elections Office, Mataie, and 
attended a seance on Sunday, 22nd December, 1963, 
at the above-mentioned place with a view to finding 
out where my father would have been possibly reborn. 
On being invoked the spirit came and made a sign to 
the effect on the paper. I gave my address and said 
my father died at my home on such and such a date. 
Can you tell me where he has been reborn? The 
answer came “ Yes”. Then the following questions 
and answers ensued :—Where 1s he reborn ? “In the 
human world’. Where in the world, Ceylon or in a 
foreign country ? “In Ceylon”. Where in Ceylon ? 
*“Southern Province’. Where in the South? 
““Matara”’. Where about Matara? “Why do you 
ask ?”’ To see him and check if possible the doctrine 
of Rebirth. “It serves no purpose”. No, I’m inter- 
ested, I want to see whether the child will have my 
father’s likes and dislikes and his characteristics as he 
grows up. Please tell me. “ Werahena”’’. Can you 
give me the house number and family name ? “* Samara- 
kone”. Can you give me the house number or some 
landmark to find out the house ? “ Near Werahena 
temple’. How old is the child ? “12 days”. Boy 
or girl? “Boy”. Will he remember his previous 
birth as he grows ? “* No”. Would he recognise me ? 
“No”. Could I invoke his memories by taking him 
to my place? “Try later on and see”. Will he be 
happy in this life? “ Yes”’. 


That night I wrote a letter to the Buddhist Monk in 
charge of the Werahena temple in Matara giving the 
above-mentioned particulars and inquiring whether 
there is a Samarakone in his neighbourhood and 
whether a child was born to them on December 10, 
1963. 
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The Nayaka Thero knew an Ayurvedic Physician 
named Samarakone who had studied under his teacher 
and whose house was about half-a-mile away. He 
contacted him on his way to Matara hospital for his 
daily injections. (The Thero is a diabetic patient) 
and handed over my letter to him. Ayur. Dr. Samara- 
kone replied me confirming the birth and requested 
that I visit them by appointment if I so desire. Accord- 
ingly I went there on 17th January, 1964, and had a 
look at the child. It now remains to be seen what his 
likes and dislikes will be when he is older. Of the 
physical characteristics the child’s ears and nose re- 
semble my father’s. But his present father, too, has 
a prominent nose. The Samarakone’s house does 
not have a number, being situated in the V.C. area. 


Spiritualism in the West. 


Learned organisations in the West are trying to 
probe the mystery of life beyond the grave. Some are 
attached to Universities, and others are sponsored by 
industrial combines. In the future we are likely to 
receive more evidence to confirm the Buddhist belief in 
life after death in the spirit realms. Under hypnosis, 
Mrs. Ruth Simmons has given details of a previous 
life in Ireland. The details of this life have been 
checked up and found to be true—see “‘ The Search for 
Bridey Murphy ”’, by Moren Berenstein which became 
a bestseller in America in 1956. After passing away 
from her life as Bridey Murphy she gives an account 
of a life as a spirit. The questions put to Mrs. Ruth 
Simmons under hypnosis and answered when regressed 
to her spirit existence reveal a wealth of detail regarding 
life in the spirit-world. 


“ Spiritualism in the West has now passed the stage 
of superstitious belief, held only by the credulous, or 
those determined to find what they hoped to find. 
Psychic phenomena has been accepted by science to 
the extent that they are being made the subject of 
methodical research...” 


Lower Pianes of the Spirit World. 


“The lower planes of the spirit world are peopled 
by creatures imperfect in form, and sub-human in 
intellect, the direct result of the misuse of their faculties 
during earthly life. Spirits such as these linger about 
the places with which they were associated in life, 
drawn thither by the strong force of attachment, and 
they are able to make use of physically defenceless 
persons to make that contact with the world for which 
they crave. Themselves living in a dim and cheerless 
world, they seek to share the life they once knew, as 
a cold and homeless traveller looks with longing into 
warm and comfortable room, where friends are seated 
round a glowing fire.” (Francis Story—* Buddhism and 
the Spirit World’). 
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NAVA JETAVANA VIHARA AT SRAVAST! 


The laying of the foundation for a new Jetavana 
Vihara at Sravasti was held on February 23, 1964, 
under the auspices of the Buddhist Education Society 
of India, Lucknow. 


The pioneer of this project is Ven. G. Prajnananda 
Thero of Ceylon, the Head of the Buddhist Education 
Society of India. He visited Sravasti seven years’ ago, 
and having seen that this sacred place where the Buddha 
had spent 24 vassana seascns and from where He had 
delivered most of His sermons was in a state of neglect 
resolved to restore it to its proper place some day. 
With the assistance of his friends and dayakas, he has 
now been able to see the beginning of the realization of 
his great dream. 


Ven. T. Saranankara Nayaka Thero of Kuda But- 
gamuwa, and Shri L. A. Davith Singho of Kotahena, 
Colombo, participated in this foundation-laying cere- 
mony. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
The Hony. Editor, 
The Buddhist, 
Y.M.B.A., 
Colombo 8. 


Dear Sir, 


The article on “‘ Evidence of Rebirth” that appeared 
in the February issue of The Buddhist is of absorbing 
interest to all Buddhists. There is, however, one point 
on which I would like to get clarification from you or 
from a reader through the medium of this magazine. 


According to that article, which has been copied 
from “ The Indian Express ”, Sunil Dutt was probably 
born in 1960 whereas Seth Krishna died in 1951. There 
is, therefore, a time lapse of nine years. Obviously, 
there must have been some intermediate stages of birth. 
If so, can Sunil Dutt remember a birth that must have 
taken place two or three incarnations earlier ? 


Yours in the Sasana, 


B. RODE “SILVA. 


The ability to remember a past birth is not necessarily 
restricted to the immediately preceding birth. There 
are many instances cited in our books where people 
were able to remember births going to a distant past. 
Even modern writers on the subject from the. West 
have referred to such cases, e.g., Bridey Murphy’s 
Jife spent in Ireland in the eighteenth century—see 
“The Search for Bridey Murphy”, by Morey Bern- 
stein—1956) and other cases referred to in ‘‘ The World 
Within”, by Gina Cerminara—1957).—Editor, “ The 
Buddhist ’’). 


Ven. Prajnananda Thero outlined the development 
programme, and thanked the distinguished visitors, 
the members of the Gram Samaj, the District Authori- 
ties and the State Government, for the help given to 
him in carrying out this programme. 


The Buddhist Education Society which is responsible 
for the development work has formed a committee 
with the Minister for Social Welfare and Cultural 
Affairs, Uttar Pradesh, as President; to help it in this 
great task. The Society has the following five-point 
programme in hand :— 


(1) Jetavana Maha Vidyalaya for boys. 

(2) Vishakha Vidyalaya for girls. 

(3) Migarmata Bala Nikunj for orphan Buddhist 
Children of the State. 

(4) Dharma Classes and a religious library. 

(5) Nava Jetavana Vihara. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 
NEW MEMBERS 


25209. - SMiaA&S. Perera 

2521 .. Mr. Muthu Kumara Swamy 
2522-—.. MEP. M: B.. Wijekoon 
202) s. » aie LB. M. Ekanayake 
2524 .. Mr. P. Nadarajan 

2525 .. Mr. L. Balapatabendi 

2526 .. Mr. K. M. Dissanayake 


LIFE MEMBER 
Mr. W. D. C. Abeygunewardene 


RESIGNATION 
Mr. S. K. James 


DONATIONS 
Messrs. Colombo Distributors, Ltd. 2. > Rise 200/- 
Anonymous is the = dy Ee 
Messrs. Pelmadulla Valley Tea & Rubber 
Co., Ltd. se, ws . sScssieames eel 
The Ceylon Provincial Estates Co. Ltd. 3 SohsOe 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to record the death of Mr. W. 
Alfred Perera who was a member of the Colombo 
Y.M.B.A. from 24.4.1945. May he attain Nibbana! 


Young Men’s Buddhist Association, Colombo. 


(@xconrorareD) 


Report of the Board of Management for the Year 1963 - 1964. 


Presented at the 66th Annual General Meeting held on Saturday, 2\st March, 1964, at 3 p.m., at the 
Fort Y.M.B.A. premises. 


INSPIRED by the experience this Association has gathered 
over a period of 66 years of unbroken service to the 
Buddhist Cause, the Board of Management presents 
its Annual Report for this year. 


The record of work done in the year 1963-1964 may 
be claimed as another chapter of successful endeavour. 
Considering the numerous economic factors that 
affected the community, as a whole, the progress and 
achievements of the Association in the field of Religious, 
Social and Cultural activities, were made possible by 
the selfless dedication of its members and to the liberal 
assistance from the Association’s well-wishers. 


Abhidhamma Classes : 


Dr. A. Ratnapala, a member, conducts an Abhi- 
dhamma Class every Friday from 6.15 p.m. to 7.15 p.m., 
at the Y.M.B.A. Hall, Borella. The lessons given at 
these classes are issued by him as written scripts. This 
meritorious service of Dr. Ratnapala, while being a 
Dhammadana, is also a noble example to our members. 
It is with pleasure that we record that the number that 
attend these classes is about 200. The scripts of the 
lessons were printed and distributed free by Mr. C. T. 
Perera at his expense with the assistance of others in 
the past. The publication of the pamphlets was taken 
over by the Association this year. 


Sir Baron Jayatilaka Commemoration Pinkama : 

According to the programme drawn up by the Com- 
memoration Committee, a Pahan Pinkama and Gilan- 
pasa Puja, etc., were conducted at the Fort Vihara, on 
13th February, 1963, in memory of the late Sir Baron 
Jayatilaka, the First President of the Y.M.B.A., and the 
merits thereof were offered to him. 


Ven. Pitakotte Somananda delivered the commemora- 
tion sermon on this occasion. The commemoration 
was made an Island-wide event through the good offices 
of the Dhamma Schools. 


We record with pride the part played by this Asso- 
ciation in the erection of the two bronze statues of the 
late Sir Baron and Mr. W. A. De Silva, in Parliament 
grounds recently. To our younger generation this 
should serve as an example of gratitude shown to past 
leaders. 


Fort Vihara : 


It is a source of joy to observe the growing populartiy 
of this Shrine. A programme of worship initiated by 
our members is now followed by several Buddhist 
Associations in increasing numbers. The Vihara also 
has become an object of veneration and interest even 
among foreign visitors. 


It is a matter for encouragement to us that our youth 
participate in religious observance at the shrine. 


An opportunity was provided by us for the Buddhist 
public to worship the Buddha relics that were on their 
way from Thailand for enshrinement at Peradeniya 
University Vihara. A ceremonial exposition of these 
sacred relics was held for 24 hours at the Vihara with 
the invaluable assistance and co-operation of Messrs. 
Wimalaratne Bros. 


Children’s Home : 


The fulfilment of a noble aspiration cherished for 
many years by one of the Association’s past Presidents, 
Sir Ernest De Silva, to set up a Children’s Home has 
become possible, through the generosity of Senator 
Lady Evadne De Silva. 


To perpetuate the memory of her late husband this 
benefactress has consented to donate five acres of land 
at Kandana and Rs. 50,000/- to construct the necessary 
buildings for the Home. 


The efforts made by the Association over the years 
have at last been successful and our gratitude goes out 
to Lady De Silva and the members of her family. 


We also record with thanks an offer of about two acres 
of land and a building at Wigoda offered by Mr. W. S. 
Ganegoda of the staff of Buddhagosha Vidyalaya, 
Kalubovila. Due to the fact that the resources of the 
Association are inadequate to conduct two children’s 
homes and also because this site was too far from 
Colombo, we were compelled to decline to accept 
this generous offer. 


Dana on Poya Days : 


To provide the Dana for over 750 devotees who 
observe Ata Sil on Vesak Day at the Y.M.B.A. Hall, 
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was for us a formidable undertaking. We were relieved 
of this great responsibility by one of our members, 
Mr. J. W. Piyatissa, who supplied the Dana last Vesak 
Day and who has undertaken to do so every Vesak 
in future, entirely at his personal expense. 


The offer of Dana to those who observe Ata Sil on 
other Full Moon days was carried out by the Associa- 
tion for. some. years. 
to face, this had been suspended for sometime: We 
are now happy to announce that Mr. Buddhadasa 
Attapattu, one of our members has undertaken to 
bear the cost of these alms. 


Flood Relief : 

The Association.as usual rendered aid to victims of 
floods that occurred towards the end of last year. 
Relief in food and clothing was supplied to those 
affected by the floods in Wellampitiya and neighbouring 
areas. We mention this fact as a reminder to the 
Buddhist Youth of the value of such service. 


Pansakula Hall : 

In pursuance of a wish on the part of the Colombo 
Municipal Council that it would be proper for the 
Y.M.B.A. to renovate and maintain the dilapidated 
Pansakula Hall at the Buddhist Section of the Kanatta 
Cemetery, the Association set about drawing up plans 
for erection of a building in keeping with the standing 
and dignity of the Buddhists. Since the facilities to 
perform the last rites for a Buddhist is a crying need, 
the decision of the Municipal Council is awaited to 
commence the construction of the hall. 


Fort Building : 

While the work on the assembly hall has been com- 
pleted the roof of the Gymnasium is under construction. 
No sooner this part of the work is .done the Buddhists 
will have at their disposal a hall for their activities and 
a place for physical training. Full use is being made of 
the hostel rooms on the fourth floor. While a major 
part of the building has been rented out to obtain 
funds for construction work still left to be done, a room 
has been set apart on the second floor for Association 
use. It is expected that ample accommodation will 
soon be available for all Association Activities. 


Annual General Meeting : 
The Annual General Meeting was held on 30th March, 


1963, at which the following office-bearers and Members 
of the Board of Management were elected :— 


President : Sir Cyrit DE Zoysa. 

Vice-Presidents : MESSRS. DUDLEY SENANAYAKE, 
NocJ--V. .COGRAY, Eh as GUNASEKERE, V. CS, 
_ NANAYAKKARA AND. Siri PERERA. 


Due to the. difficulties we had .— . 
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Hony. General Secretary: MR. K. D. C, GOOone- 
TILLEKE. 


ony. Treasurer : MR. aol J. WIJESEKERE. 


Members of the Board : ade: Rule 28 (4) Vice the 


‘returning seven members— 


Messrs. W. P. Daluwatte, Ananda E. De Silva, D. L. 
Dissanayake, T. B. Dissanayake, L. R. Goone- 
2 tilleke, L. Piyasena and D. S. P. S. De Silva. 


_ Messrs. B. R. De Silva & Co. were appointed Auditors. 


Board of Management : 
The following continued to remain Members of the 
Board :— 


Senator C. D. S. Siriwardene, D. C. Sri Dillimuni, 
Hon. T. Amarasuriya, Dr. E. M. Wijerama, Messrs- 
N. S. A. Goonetilleke, W. J. Fernando, D. W. Raja- 
patirana, D. W. G. Ranasinghe, E. S. Amerasinghe, 
Sinha Basnayake, D. L. F. Pedris, M. P. Amarasuriya, 
D. S. Abeysinghe, N. D. De S. Wijenayake. 


Branch Committees : 
The following Branch Committees were appointed by 
the Board of Management :— 


RELIGIous Activities :—Messrs. H. D. Pieris, D..A. 
De Zoysa, K. A. B. Goonetilleke, M. De S. Surtya- 
bandara. Hony. Secy., Mr. L. R. Goonetilleke. 


* RELIGIOUS EXAMINATIONS : Messrs. K. H. J. Wijedasa, 
Olcott Gunasekere, J. D. Ariyasinghe, G. W. David 
De Silva. Hony. Secy., Mr. D. C. Sri Dillimuni. 


SociAL Service Activities : Messrs. R. A. Dias, S. 8. 
De Saram, C. Seneviratne and B. R. Alles. Hony. 
Secy., Mr. D. S. Abeysinghe. 


LITERARY ACTIVITIES AND LIBRARY: (English Sec- 
tion)—Messrs. S. Wickremesinghe, W. Diyasena, R. “A: 
Dias, M. G. Pannadasa. 


- (Sinhala Section)--Messrs. K. H. J. Wijedasa, J. Kula- 
tilake, U. H. R. Wijetunga. Hony. Secy., Mr. M. P. 
Amarasuriya. Hony,. Asst. Secy., Mr. B. Galahitiyawa. 


Fort BRANCH: Messrs. H. S. Gunasekere, L. Piya= 
sena, D. G. Edwin De Silva, D. N. Daluwatte. Hony. 
Secy., Mr. D. L. Dissanayake. 


Sports Activities: Messrs. B. A. Mendis, D. G. 
Edwin De Silva, P. Premasiri, D. N. Daluwatte, ony. 
Secy., Mr. D.-S. P. S. De Silva. 


“FLAG Day : Messrs. D. L. Dissanayake, D. S. Abey- 
singhe, D. W. G. Ranasinghe, D. C. Sri Dillimuni, 
D. G, Edwin. De Silva. Hony. Secy., Mr. P. H. J. 
Wijesekere. 


March-April, 1964. 


DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES : Messrs. S. M. Ratnayake, B.° 


Dharmasena, W. B. Ratnayake, W. Diyasena; ° eee 
See, Mr..W. P. Daluwatte. 

House Commrrnesi: 
Edwin De Silva, the Resident Hostel Manager. 
Secy., Mr. E. S. Amerasinghe. 


Hony. 


FINANCE CAMPAIGN : Chairman, Mr. V. S. Nanayak- 
kara.. Hony. Secy., Mr. N. D. De S. Wijenayake. ° 


“THE Buppuist”’ : Hony. Editor, Senator C. D. S. 
Siriwardene. Hony. Asst. Editors, Messrs. Sinha Bas- 
nayake and Palitha Weerasinghe. 


Fort VIHARA : Hony. Secy., Mr. Ananda E. De Silva. 


PRINTING Press: Hony. Manager, Mr. N. S. A. 


Goonetilleke. 


ENGLISH NIGHT SCHOOL 
Dissanayake. 


: Hony. Manager, Mr. T. B. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: Messrs. V. S. Nanayakkara, 
D. W. G. Ranasinghe, E. S. Amerasinghe, D. S. P. S, 
De Silva. Hony. Treasurer, Hony. General Secretary, 
Chairman, Mr. L. Pryasena. 


Board Meetings : 


The Board of Management held 50 meetings during 
the year. 


Membership : 

The number of members on the roll on 31st December, 
1963, was 1,249. We regret to record the death of 
10 members. There were eight resignations. The 
number of new members was 68. 


Special General Meeting : 

A Special General Meeting was summoned on 2lIst 
December, 1963, to consider certain recommendations 
in. the University Commission Report. 

After a full discussion the following resolution was 
passed :— 


“The Young Men’s Buddhist Association, Colombo, 
in General Meeting assembled, request the Government 
to implement the following recommendations of the 
Universities Commission Report, 1962 :— 


(1) The establishment of a separate institution exclu- 
sively for the higher learning of the Bhikkus ; 


(2) That the Government should not for any reason 


whatsoever pay to any Bhikku a salary, allow- 


ance, stipend or pension in any form ; 


Manis B. Galatea D.'G. 
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(3) That the lay students and teachers of all Pirivenas- 
‘should be absorbed ‘into Government senior 

‘ schools in the vicinity and the Pirivenas should 

be conducted ‘solely ‘for Bhikktis : 3 


(4) That subjects like Ayurveda and Astrology should 
not be taught i in the Piiivenas ; 


(5) That Government should take steps to provide 
residential accommodation for Bhikku students 
who are unable to find accommodation at the 
Pirtvena or at a temple in the vicinity ; 


(6) That no Bhikku should hereafter be admitted to 
the Ceylon University, or to any university that 
-will hereafter be established for lay students. 
But those who are at present at the Pirivena 
Universities should be permitted to complete 
their education.” 


Since’ this subject vitally concerns the future of the 
Buddha Sasana, the views of other Buddhist Organisa- 
tions have been invited on the issues as a first step. 
towards further action. 


Donations : 


The following donations for the Fort Building Fund 
are gratefully acknowledged :— 


Pelmadulla Valley Tea & Rubber Co., Ltd., 150/- 5: 
Mr. D. L. Liyanasuriya, 10/- ; Mr. J. Samaranayake, 
10/- ; George Steuart & Co., Ltd., 75/-; Mr. K. T. F. 
De Silva; 10/- ; Mr. S. iNiumeemesmane: 25/- ; Mr. 
H. L. Perera, 15/- ; Kaluganga Valley Tea & Rubber 
Co., Ltd., 75/- ; Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., 150/-; Mahagama Rubber Co., Ltd., 50/-; 
Kanapediwatte Tea Co., Ltd., 150/- ; Glasgow Estates 
Co., Ltd., 150/-; Mr. Albert Edirisinghe, 5,000/- ; 
Mr. D. S. Dissanayake, 50/-; Henderson & Co., 
Ltd., 75/-; Mr. W. D. W. Fernando, 5/-; Mr. K. 
Selvanadan, 100/-; Mudlr. P. Ranas‘nghe, 50/- ; 
Welimada Tea Co., Ltd., 175/- ; Bartleet & Co., Ltd., 
50/- ; Nyanza Tea Co. of Ceylon, Ltd., 50/- ; Colombo, 
Apothecaries Co., 15/-; C. W. Mackie & Co., Ltd., 
100/- ; Ceylon Trading Co., 150/- ; The Finance Co., 
100/- ; Wijayasiri Stores, 16/15 : Lanka Life Assurance 
Co., Ltd., 100/- ; Rowlands, Ltd., 50/- ; Associated: 
Newspapers of Ceylon, Ltd., 150/- ; Gsbines Dis-. 
tributors, Ltd., 200/- ; Lever Bros. Ceylon, Ltd., 100/- ; 
Uva Highlands Tea Co., Ltd., 100/- ; Ceylon Ocean 
Line, Ltd., 50/-; Brown & Co., rid. 50/- ; Mack- 
woods, Ltd., 100/- : ; H. A. Nagindas & ce 15/- ; 
R. Wicks, Ltd., 100/- ; Usk Valley (Kalutara) Rubber 
Co., 50/- ; United Tractors &- Equipment Co., 100/- 
Lewis Brown & Co., Ltd., 100/--; B.C.C., Ltd., 200/- ; 
Mr. J.:P. Fernando, 25/- ; Mr. N. J. V. Cooray (for 
Lamp), 1,000/- ; Mr. V. S. Nanayakkara, 275/- ; (No 
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Name), I/- ; “‘ Kiyawana Nuwana”’, 5/- ; Muh. M. A. 
Salgado, 20/- ; Mrs. C. M. Perera, 50/-; Forbes & 
Walker, Ltd., 200/-; (No Name), 1/-; Pelmadulla 
Valley Tea & Rubber Co., Ltd., 150/-. 


Religious Examinations : 

We ate glad to record that Religious Examinations 
that were begun in 1920 with 27 schools and 374 students 
have progressed rapidly. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this is the only manner in which the blessing of 
Religious knowledge can be imparted to the urban 
as well as rural children. The system that originally 
was limited to a few hundreds in Ceylon has today 
extended to lakhs and even to Buddhists abroad. 
Arrangements are in hand to take the light of the 
Dhamma to the untouchables of India through examina- 
tions in Hindi. 


The following were co-opted to the Branch Com- 
mittee :—Messrs. D. S. Abeysinghe, D. P. De Silva, 
V. N. Perera, A. Pelpola, M. A. Thabrew, M. S. Mendis, 
J. A. Dharmadasa, M. Dharmaratne, Dr. D. H. P. R. 
Senanayake and Mr. P. H. De Soysa. 


Pupil Examinations : 

There were 307,733 candidates from 2,794 schools 
sent candidates for the examinat.ons. The examination 
results are now being scheduled. 


Teachers’ Examinations : 


There were 4,011 candidates at 60 centres. There 
were 65 credit passes, 284 First Class passes, 339 Second 
Class passes. 1,137 candidates were successful in 
sections. 


Abhidhamma Examination : 

There were 67 centres and 2,807 candidates. The 
following passed the examinations :—First Exam, 897 ; 
Second Exam, 413 ; Third Exam, 118. 


ENGLISH EXAMINATION: In 1963, 337 candidates sat for 
the examination. There were 13 centres which included 
Kuala Lumpur, Singapore and Dacca. The answer 
scripts are now being scrutinised. 


EXAMINERS’ BOARD : This year the Board of Exa- 
miners included 575 Venerable Bhikkhus. Our grateful 
thanks are due to these learned Theros for setting ques- 
tion papers and correcting answer scripts. 


EXAMINATIONS SUPERVISION : We received the assist- 
ance of 12,000 volunteers this year. We offer them 
our thanks. This religious and national service offered 
free year after year deserve the recognition of the public. 


Tree-planting Campaign : 

This year, too, the tree-planting campaign conducted 
on the day of the examination was carried out with 
success. 
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Government Aid : 

The Annual Grant of Rs. 50,000/- received from the 
Government is acknowledged with thanks. It has 
also to be pointed out that with the large increase of 
candidates and schools this grant is inadequate. 


Dhamma Books Printed : 

Sasana Ithihasaya, 25,000; Jataka Sangrahaya, 
20,000 ; Dhammapada II, 25,000 ; Sigalowada Sutta, 
25,000 ; Abhidhamma, 30,000 ; Attendance Registers, 
8,000. 


Religious Activities : 

The following members are co-opted to the Branch 
Committee :—Messrs. H. S. Gunasekere, D. G. Jaya- 
tilake, T. J. Peiris, G. P. Kariyawasam, J. W. Piyatissa, 
G. W. David De Silva, C. T. Perera, and Buddhadasa 
Attapattu. 


The Religious Activities Branch continues to cater 
to the spiritual needs of our numerous members, while 
non-member devotees, have also participated in our 
programmes this year. Greater interest was shown in 
the Sunday Sermons, and Abhidhamma Classes. 


‘The chief feature of the religious activities of the 
Association is Sunday Bana Preaching, based on stanzas 
from the Dhammapada, Maha Mangala Sutta, Satara 
Sathipatthana, Iddipada, Jataka Sutta, Paticca Samup- 
padaya, Dasaparamita and other suttas. The average 
attendance at these sermons were about 300 devotees. 
We publish 3,500 copies of the Dhamma Patrikas. 
These are distributed among the devotees who assemble 
at the Association Hall for Bana, and among inmates 
of hospitals and infirmaries. We express our grateful 
thanks to the following learned Venerable Theros, for 
writing these Patrikas and for delivering the sermons 
at the Association Hall :— 


Ven. Vidyavisarada Pandita Induruwe Uttarananda 
Nayake Thero, Ven. Pandita Mirisse Gunasiri Maha 
Thero, Ven. Pitakotte Somananda Thero, Ven. Pandita, 
Talalle Dhammananda Thero, Ven. Pandita Kotagama, 
Vachissara Thero, Ven. Karaputugala Dhammawansa 
Thero, Ven. Vinayachariya Dombagoda Sri Revata 
Thero, Ven. Abhidhammachariya Pandita Unakuruwe 
Piyatissa Thero, Pandita Ven. Rudulle Pannaloka 
Thero, Ven. Kehelhenawe Dhammananda Thero, Ven. 
Kudawelle VangheesaThero, Ven. Wanawasi Dhamma- 
prabha Thero, Ven. Doragamuwe Sri Nanda- 
nayake Thero, Ven. Hettimulle Vajirabuddhi Thero, 
Ven. Kotahene Jinalankara Thero, Ven. Ambanwelle 
Pannasekere Maha Thero, Ven. Pandita Wendaruwe 
Anomadassi Thero, Ven. Wellawatte Sri Vibhavi Thero 
Ven. Waligama Gnanaratana Thero, Ven. Ananda Sri 
Seevali Thero, Ven. Pathberiye Kasyapa Thero and 
Ven. Vipassi Thero of Vajirarama. 


March-April, 1964 


Sil Campaign : 

Members and other devotees observe Ata Sil and 
Dasa Sil on all Full Moon Days, at the Association 
Hall, when programmes of meditation, Bana preaching, 
reading of Religious Texts, chanting of Pirith and other 
Religious observances are gone through. Dana and 
Gilanpasa were offered to all devotees who observe Sil 
by members of the Committee and others. The follow- 
ing Bhikkus helped us in the Sil Campaign :—Ven- 
Kudawelle Vangeesa Thero, Ven. Kotahene Jina- 
lankara Thero, Ven. Karaputugala Dhammawansa 
Thero, Ven. Dombagoda Sri Revata Thero, Ven. 
Pandita Mirisse Gunasiri Thero, Ven. Pandita 
Talalle Dhammananda Thero and Ven. Pathberiye 
Kasyapa Thero. 


Vesak Full Moon Day : 


A special programme in connection with the Vesak 
Celebrations was held this year. This commenced on 
May 6th with a talk by Mr. V. F. Gunaratne on “‘ What 
a Buddhist should remember in Vesak Day”. On May 
7th Vesak Day about 800 devotees observed Ata Sil 
and Dasa Sil at the Association Hall. Ven. Dombagoda 
Sri Revata Thero administered Si/ in the morning, and 
attended to the Religious observances. The Ven. Kuda- 
welle Vangeesa Thero conducted a session in meditation 
in the morning. The main sermon for the day was 
delivered by Ven. Pitakotte Somananda Maha Thero. 
This was followed by Buddha Puja, and religious 
observances. Dana was offered by a generous Bud- 
dhist to all the devotees present. 


The afternoon sessions commenced with the reading 
of religious Texts, and chanting of Maha Pirith. An 
instructive Dhamma Discussion was conducted by 
Ven. Bambarande Sri Seevali Maha Thero. It was 
followed by another sermon by Ven. Mirisse Gunasiri 
Maha Thero. The evening session in meditation was 
conducted by Ven. Vangeesa Thero. Buddha Puja 
and Gilanpasa was offered to the devotees. The day 
ended with a sermon by Vinayachariya Dombagoda 
Sri Revata Thero. The Vesak Programme ended with 
a Sangika Dana for 30 Bhikkus on the following Sunday. 
Vesak Dana was offered by Mr. M. Piyatissa and the 
Gilanpasa by other members. 


Remembrance Day : 


In remembrance of our dead Colleagues, a Pinkama 
was held on Saturday, November 30th and Sunday, 
lst December. All-night Maha Pirith was chanted by 
Bhikkhus led by Pandita Induruwe Uttharananda Maha 
Thero. On Sunday, the Ist December, Ven. Kotagama 
Vachissara Thero delivered a sermon followed by 
a Sangika Dana for 30 Bhikkhus of the three 
Chapters. 
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Bhavana : 


Ven. Pathberiya Kasyapa Thero and Kotahene 
Jinalankara Thero gave instructions on meditation in 
Satipattana and Maitri Bhavana to many devotees 
every Sunday evening from 6.15 p.m. to 7.15 p.m. 


Dhamma Discussions : 


These discussions continue to be held from 6.15 p.m. 
to 7.15 p.m. on all Thursdays. Among the Venerable 
monks who presided were Ven. Karaputugala Dhamma- 
wansa Nayake Thero, Yagoda Dhammaprabha Maha 
Thero, Ven. Pandita Unakuruwe Piyatissa Thero, Ven. 
Piyadassi Thero, Ven. Devinuwara Gnanawasa Thero, 
Ven. Bowela Siripawara Thero, Ven. Pandita Gunasiri 
Thero, Ven. Pandita Kotmale Amarawansa Thero, 
Ven. Pathberiye Kasyapa Thero, Egahawature Sarana- 
tissa Thero and Ven. Karandana Jinaratana Thero. 


LIBRARY AND LITERARY ACTIVITIES 
Library : 


During the year under review we received a donation 
of 346 books and magazines from The Books For Asia 
Inc., New York. Mr. G. W. Samarasinghe of the 
Lankadipa was instrumental in getting us these books 
and to him we offer our thanks. We also received 
a donation of 80 valuable and rare books on Buddhism. 
Buddhist Art, Travel, and other subjects from Mr. 
Upali Ramage. To him we are most grateful as this 
is his second donation ; he gave us 230 books last year. 


Our magazine section was strengthened by the addi- 
tion of the following :— 
Scala, Newsweek, Imprint, Asia Magazine, Geo- 
graphical Magazine, Marg, Sahitya, Sankruthi, Nawa- 
yugaya, Rasavahini. 


We continue to receive Journals and Literature from 
various embassies in Ceylon and Buddhist magazines 
from Ceylon and abroad in exchange for The Buddhist. 


Lectures : 
The following lectures were delivered in English :— 


“Economic Development of Ceylon,” by Dr. 
Gamini Corea, “‘ The Economic Problems of Ceylon,” 
by Dr. N. M. Perera; “ Homeopathy”, by Mr. 
C. V. S. Corea ; “‘ Why I became a Buddhist ”’, by 
Alec Robertson ; ‘‘ Can a Buddhist be a Marxist ?” ; 
by Dr. K. N. Jayatilleke. 


The following lectures were delivered in Sinhalese :— 

“Buddhism in Germany,” by the Ven. Narada 
Maha Thera ; “‘ The place that should be accorded 
to the Bhikkhu in Modern Society ”, by Dr. A. W. P- 
Guruge. 
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Film Shows : 

Four films were screened to commemorate United 
Nations Day. The projector, screen, and three of the 
films were lent to us by the United Nations office in 
Colombo, while the fourth film was obtained from the 
Director of Information. 


Two black and white films—Nawayugaya and Kara- 
diya, and a coloured documentary film on the Kandy 
Perahera were screened in June, 1963, through the kind 
courtesy of the Government Information Department ; 
they also supplied the projector and screen. 


The Light of Asia Elocution Contest : 
Twenty-nine boys and fifty-nine girls entered for the 
“ Light of Asia Elocution ”’ contest. 


The following were awarded cash prizes and certi 
ficates :— 
Junior Girls : 
Amerasinghe. 
Junior Boys : P. Wijesekere, C. Perera, C. Wijesinghe. 
Senior Girls : C. De Silva, N. De Silva, N. Weerakoon. 


C. Abey- 


Z. Rustomjee, Marcella Perera, 


Seuior boys: ©... Pereita, ~B.. Perera, 


singhe. 


The judges were Mr. Deva Suriya Sena, Mrs. H. G. 
Geddes, and Mr. V. F. Gunaratne. 


At the prize-giving that followed Mr. Deva Suriya 
Sena was the Chief Guest while Mrs. Suriya Sena distri- 
buted the awards. 


Sinhala Verse Contest : 
Twenty-five boys and sixty-two girls entered for the 
Sinhala Verse Contest. 


_ The following were awarded cash prizes and certi- 
ficates :-— : 


Junior Girls : J. G. K. S. Padmani, C. S. D. W. Guna- 
sekera, A. D. De S. Nandani. 

Junior Boys : S. Sumanasuriya, P. Warnakulasuriya, 
Ky S:-T. Perera: 

Senior Girls: Y. P. Padmalatha, C. M. Caldera, 
I. Wijewardena. 

Senior Boys : K. A. B. Chandrasekera, D. S. De Silva, 
M. R. Fernando. 


The judges were Mr. Martin Wickremesinghe, Mr, 
B. W. Makuloluwa and Mr. K. H. J. Wijayadasa. 


At the prize-giving that followed Mr. Martin 
Wickremesinghe was the Chief Guest. He also distri- 
buted the awards. 
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DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 


The Sinhalese New Year was celebrated with a display 
of national dances and songs conducted by Mr. Gunaya 
and his troupe and Mr. W. F. Wimalasiri and his pupils. 
Our thanks are due to them for the excellent programme 
that was carried out on this occasion. 


A Magic show by the Sri Lanka Magic Circle of 
Ceylon was held on 28th April, 1963. This show was 
well appreciated by all those who were present. We 
offer our thanks to Gate-Mudaliyar A. C. G. S. Amera- 
sekere and the other memberx oi the Sri Lanka Magic 
Circle of Ceylon. 


We also held a musical evening on Ist October, 1963. 
Amaradeva, Lionel Algama and Miss Padmini Daha- 
nayake contributed items on this occasion. 


Weekly classes in oriental music and tabla playing 
were conducted during the year. These were well 
attended. 


SPORTS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. P. H. J. Wijesekere was co-opted to the Branch 
Committee. 


Billiards and Snooker : 

Necessary repairs to two tables were effected during 
the year and a new lamp-shade over the centre tables 
were effected during the year and a new lamp-shade 
over the centre table installed. 


The distribution of trophies for the year 1962 by 
Mr. N. J. V. Cooray took place on 28th December, 1963. 
our sincere thanks are due to Mr. N. J. V. Cooray and 
Mr. Siri Perera who donated two handsome Challenge 
Cups to this section. The distribution of the trophies 
for the year 1963 was held on 22nd February, 1964, 
under the patronage of Hon. Senator Thomas Amara- 
Suriya. 


We took part in the ““ B” division of the All-Ceylon 
Inter-Club Billiard and Snooker Tournament and were 
successful to some extent. We were also hosts to the 
Galle Gymkhana Club in a friendly encounter. 


Badminton : 

It is encouraging to see that a number of young mem- 
bers have formed themselves into a club for the purpose 
of reviving the game once again. We propose to re-do 
the two courts very early in the curernt year. 


Physical Training : 


Due to lack of proper accommodation we have not 
been able to provide adequate facilities to members 
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interested in this branch. When our fully-equipped 
gymnasium at the Fort Branch is ready in the near 
future, these members will be amply provided for. 


Other Indoor Games : 


Equipment for table tennis, carrom, chess, draughts, 
etc., are available, but once again due to lack of space, 
activities had to be restricted. 


ENGLISH NIGHT SCHOOL 


An average attendance of 240 has been recorded 
during the year. This is the highest attendance recorded 
since the inception of the School. 


An additional class was started to meet the increasing 
requirements in the primary level. For this purpose 
a new teacher was employed in June, 1963. 


For the first time in the history of the school 10 pupils 
were presented for the G.C.E.Ordinary Level English 
Examination conducted by the Department of Examina- 
tions. A further 20 pupils have successfully completed 
the J.S.C. Examination conducted by the school. 


Mr. G. M. Perera, the head master, resigned at the 
beginning of the year onhis appointment to the post of 
principal of a Maha Vidyalaya. The school owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Perera for the services 
rendered by him during the past twelve years. Mr. 
A. B. C. de Silva was appointed the new head master of 
the school. 


FLAG DAY, 1963 


The Flag Day was held on September 7. The 
following Committee was appointed by the Board to 
organize it :— 


Messrs. P. H. J. Wijesekere, D. W. G. Ranasinghe, 
D. S. Abeysinghe, D. L. Dissanayake, D. C. Sri Dilli- 
muni, D. G. Edwin De Silva and Nelson Wijenayake. 


We owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Chief Organ- 
izers, Lady Evadne De Silva and Miss. T. L. C. Raja- 
pakse, the helpers in the Colombo City and outstations, 
and in particular the Dhamma Schools and School 
Children. 


We are also grateful to Messrs. The Maliban Biscuit 
Manufactories, Ltd., and Messrs. The Pure Beverages, 
Ltd., for providing the Flag-day workers with biscuits and 
soft drinks. By 31st December, 1963, the Flag-day 
collections received were, Rs. 5,194.16 from the Colombo 
City and Rs. 16,784.14 from outstations. 
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‘*THE BUDDHIST ”’ 


The Buddhist entered the thirty-fourth year of its 
publication in 1963, and we are happy to state that 
we were able to publish it during this year more regularly 
than in the previous year. The Editors, however, yet 
experience the difficulty of getting suitable articles, and 
we would earnestly request our members to help them 
by sending contributions. It has been our endeavour 
to devote a section of this journal for articles in Sinhala, 
but we were able to succeed in this only partially for 
want of articles. We would, therefore, highly appre- 
ciate if our members could send articles in Sinhala for 
our Journal. 


Our Vesak Number this year, too, maintained its 
high standard with several articles of absorbing interest 
contributed by well-known writers from here and abroad. 


PRINTING PRESS 


This year, too, our Press met all the Association’s 
printing requirements including printing of the Asso- 
ciation’s Journal, The Buddhist. We also did a large 
amount of outside work. The chief item here was, 
as usual, the printing of the books for the Dhamma 
schools for the Department of Cultural Affairs. Two 
sets of these books were printed this year, whereas only 
one set had been printed in the earlier years. A total to 
well over five lakhs of these books were printed. We 
have also completed the printing of 155,000 other 
books for the Association’s Bookshop. 


During the year we disposed of one of our old machines 
(a Harrild double-demy cylinder machine) and ordered 
a new Automatic Heidelberg (double crown size) 
cylinder printing machine from the manufacturers in 
Germany. The new machine has just arrived. Once 
this machine is installed we will be able to increase our 
output and also save both time and labour as well as 
improve the quality of our printing. 


Y.M.B.A. HALL 


The Hall continues to provide a convenient and 
popular venue for Religious, Social and Cultural 
activities of the general public and various organisations. 


Borella Hostel : 

The Hostel has had its full complement of residents 
during the year. Many applicants who sought admis- 
sion had to be turned away for want of accommodation. 


Abeyratne Scholarship : 

The three-year term of the last holder, Miss D. P. L. C. 
De Silva of Maliyadeva Balika Vidyalaya, Kurunegala, 
expired in December, 1963. Applications have been 
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called for and a selection for the next term of the award 
will be made shortly. 


It is a matter for gratification that several recipients 
of this scholarship in the past have done very well and 
today hold eminent positions in the life of the com- 
munity. 


Finance Committee 


Twenty-three meetings were held during the year. 
The Committee continues to exercise its vigilance over 
the Associaion’s finances. 


FORT BRANCH 


Reference has already been made in this report to 
the present position of the Fort Building. The recent 
heavy rains caused delay to the completion of the 
Gymnasium. The most difficult part of the building, 
the Tower, is now being constructed. The Makara 
Thorana guttering and external decoration are in hand. 
17,000 sq. ft. of space occupied by the Central Bank 
was vacated on Ist February, 1964, and it has since 
been occupied by the Department of Labour. Since 
1960 one floor of the building has been completed each 
year on the average. Only the library and Indoor 
Games room await construction to complete the build- 
ing according to the original plan. 


SOCIAL SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Our members took part actively in social service 
work. Among the activities was the service rendered 
by our Mobile Library organized for the benefit of 
institutions like orphanages. A large number of books 
on Religious and Literary subjects was distributed. 
It is hoped to replace the books issued with others 
periodically. 


Our Branch Committee has made arrangements to 
clean up the grounds of orphanages and plant flowers 
and fruit trees. In 1963 distributions of vegetable seeds, 
coconut and king coconut seedlings, plantain and 
sugarcane shoots were made. ‘ It is expected to distri- 
bute such planting material for home gardens as well. 


A film projector has been acquired to screen films 
of interest to elders and children in crowded city areas. 
This service will be under way after a few members 
are trained to operate the projector. We look forward 
to borrowing films from the various foreign embassies 
in Ceylon. 
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CONCLUSION 


This Report will not be complete without a special 
record of the tireless efforts of the Association’s Pre- 
sident, Sir Cyril De Zoysa, who works for its progress 
day and night. Words cannot express the service he 
has rendered to the Association. Busy as he is it is 
no secret that a large portion of his valuable time is 
devoted to its work. The Y.M.B.A. Building and the 
Vihara which stand out prominently among the com- 
mercial buildings, in Colombo Fort, are fitting memorials 
to the greatness of his services to the Buddhist World. 


Our thanks go out to all those who helped our Asso- 
ciation in various ways, to our members and to the 
Staff. 


By Order of the Board of Management, 


K. D. C. GOONETILLEKE, 
Hony. Gen. Secretary. 


HONORARY TREASURER’S REPORT 


As it was in the previous years the major portion of 
the expenditure by the Association was on the Fort 
Building. 


The expenditure in 1962 was Rs. 301,003.72 while 
in 1963 it was Rs. 76,492.04. 


Flag Day : 

The total receipts on account of the Flag Day from 
Colombo and outstations was Rs. 26,987.10. The 
total expenditure was Rs. 5,007.80. The nett receipts 
were Rs. 21,979.30. 


Though reference has been made elsewhere in the - 
Report, I offer my personal thanks to all those who 
helped us to make the Flag Day a success. 


Printing Press : 

In 1963 the Press earned a profit of Rs. 15,317.82. 
This is an increase of Rs. 9.181.70 over the profits of 
the previous year. We thank the Department of 
Cultural Affairs for getting our Press to print the 
Dhamma School books. 


On the General Account there has been an excess of 
Rs. 8,942.67 on receipts over expenditure. 


P. H. J. WIJESEKERE, 
Hony. Treasurer. 
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THE E 


GOVERNOR Gordon’s words in the LegislativeCoun- 

cil when he introduced the Buddhist Tempora- 
lities Billthat the Buddhists must be careful not only 
about their enemies outside their community but those 
within as well are perhaps even more true today than 
when they were uttered over seventy years ago. If any 
proof of the wisdom of these words were needed the 
serious clash between bhikkhu and lay undergraduates 
at the Vidyodaya University at the end of last week 
should provide the proof necessary. The sad deteriora- 
tion of discipline both among the bhikkhu and lay 
sections of the University undergraduates is a sad 
commentary on the extent to which personal interests 
and unworthy motives have superseded all other ends 
among these persons. It was undoubtedly a wise move 
on the part of the authorities that the University should 
have been closed for a week and thus prevented further 
trouble but it cannot be denied that the act itself was 
an admission of the extent to which discipline had 
deteriorated at the institution. It was these same 
authorities that had not two months ago denied the 


INEMIES WITHIN 


findings of the University Commissioners on student 
discipline. 


Judging from newspaper reports it would appear 
that the reason for the clash of opposing interests was 
a petition on the question of admission of women to 
the University. This , of course, has been emphatically 
denied by one side while equally vehemently asserted 
by the other. We shall, of course, keep an open mind 
on this matter, but the reason for the clash is not so 
important as the lesson that it teaches. It is becoming 
more evident to anyone but the biassed that the presence 
of bhikkhus and lay students side by side at the same 
institution is so detrimental to the discipline of all 
concerned that in the interests of, at least, the future 
of the religion this state of affairs should be forthwith 
ended. 


We have in these pages indicated other reasons why 
co-education of bhikkhus and lay students should be 
regarded as undesirable. The educational goals that 
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should be pursued by these two sections of students 
are as opposed to each other as they could be. The 
aim of advancement in the worldly sphere and securing 
of suitable employment dominates the education of lay 
undergraduates while a bhikkhu who has renounced 
worldly ambitions and taken the vow of poverty must 
certainly have an education that will help in under- 
standing himself and weaken his ties with the world. 
Secular education directed to a life of “ getting and 
spending” will not serve a bhikkhu for as was so aptly 
stated by the poet it only “lays waste out powers ’”’. 
It is hoped that last week‘s ugly episode will convince 
the authorities of these Universities the wisdom of 
ending the sorry scheme of things at these institutions 
before worse should happen. 


It is perhaps opportune to express our views about 
the admission of women into these institutions. We do 
not think that such a step is at all desirable. These 
Universities are yet in their infancy and have yet to 
have healthy traditions built up. Nor do those in 
charge have had much experience in the organisation 
and working of universities. The Peradeniya Uni- 
versity grew out of the Ceylon University College 
which existed for over twenty years before it became an 
autonomous University. With the expansion of educa- 
tion in the Island and the influx of large numbers of 
’ students drawn from different strata of society disci- 
pline and other kindred problems are beginning to assume 
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more importance even at Peradeniya. We do not 
know whether with the opening of the Colombo Campus 
and the admission of a large number of students, the 
majority females, there is any need for further pro- 
vision for women students at the Pirivena Universities. 
The large expenditure that is already being spent on 
education at a time when the income of the State is 
a matter for great concern, must discourage any idea 
of providing for further expansion in University educa- 
tion at the moment. But a more important reason 
against the admission of women into these Universities 
where discipline is already unsatisfactory is that the 
academic standards at these institutions will be affected 
immensely. The undue eagerness on the part of the 
lay students to compel the authorities to admit women 
students even to the extent of breaking out into violence 
is a warning against yielding to such pressure. 


It is to be hoped that the authorities of these Univer- 
sities will heed the warning now offered and take timely 
steps to avert what would prove to be most disastrous 
to the very cause of Buddhism. Gordon in 1889 
warned the Buddhists against enemies within their 
ranks who were to gaining from the unsatisfactory 
state of things that existed in regard to Buddhist tem- 
poralities and so opposed any change. We must 
protect the religion from those who would defend the 
unsatisfactory conditions at the Universities in order to 
benefit from the existing state of things. 
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. BUDDHIST MEDITATION 


By ANAGARIKA SUGATHANANDA 
(Former Mr. Francis Story) 


HE mental exercise known as meditation is found 

in all religious systems. Prayer is a form of 
discursive meditation, and in Hinduism the reciting of 
slokas and mantras is employed to tranquillise the mind 
to a state of receptivity. In most:of these systems the 
goal is identified with the particular psychic results that 
ensue, sometimes very quickly, and the visions that 
come in the semi-trance state, or the sounds that are 
heard, are considered to be the end-result of the exercise. 
This is not the case in the forms of meditation practised 
in Buddhism. 


There is still comparatively little known about the 
mind, its functions and its powers, and it is difficult 
for most people to distinguish between self-hypnosis, 
the development of mediumistic states, and the real 
process of mental clarification and direct perception 
which is the object of Buddhist mental concentration. 
The fact that mystics of every religion have induced 
in themselves states wherein they see visions and hear 
voices that are in accordance with their own religious 
beliefs indicates that their meditation has resulted only 
in bringing to the surface of the mind and objectifying 
the concepts already embedded in the deepest strata of 
their subconscious minds. The Christian sees and 
converses with the saints of whom he already knows ; 
the Hindu visualises the gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
and so on. When Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, the 
Bengali mystic, began to turn his thoughts towards 
Christianity, he saw visions of Jesus in his meditations, 
in place of the Hindu Avatars of his former visions. 
The practised hypnotic subject becomes more and more 
readily able to surrender himself to the suggestions 
made to him by the hypnotiser, and anyone who has 
studied this subject is bound to see a connection between 
the mental state of compliance he has reached and the 


facility with which the mystic can induce whatever kind ° 


of experiences he wills himself to undergo. There is 
still another possibility latent in the practice of medita- 
tion : the development of mediumistic faculties by 
which the subject can actually see and hear beings on 
different planes of existence, the Devalokas and the 
realm of the unhappy ghosts, for example. These 
worlds being nearest to our ownare the more readily 
accessible, and this is the true explanation of the psychic 
phenomena of Western Spiritualism. 


The object of Buddhist meditation, however, is none 
of these things. They arise as side-products, but not 
only are they not its goal, but they are hindrances 
which have to be overcome. The Christian who has 
seen Jesus, or the Hindu who has conversed with 
Bhagavan Krishna may be quite satisfied, that he has 
fulfilled the purpose of his religious life, but the Buddhist 
who sees a vision of the Buddha knows by that very 
fact that he has only succeeded in objectifying a concept 
in his own mind, for the Buddha after His Parinibbana 
is, in His own words, no longer visible to gods or men. 


There is an essential difference, then, between Buddhist 
meditation and concentration and that practised in 


other systems. The Buddhist embarking on a course of 
meditation does well to recognise this difference and to 
establish in his own conscious mind a clear idea of what 
it is he is trying to do. 


The root-cause of rebirth and suffering is Avijja 
conjoined with and reacting upon Tanha. These two 
causes form a vicious circle, on the one hand, concepts, 
the result of ignorance, and desire arising from concepts. 
The world of phenomena has no meaning beyond the 
meaning given to it by our own interpretation. When 
that interpretation is conditioned by Avijja we are 
subject to the state known as Vipallasa or hallucination. 
Sanna-vipallasa, hallucination of perception ;  Citta- 
vipallasa, hallucination of consciousness, and Ditthi- 
vipallasa, hallucination of views, cause us to regard that 
which is impermanent (Anicca) as permanent, that which 
is painful (Dukkha) as a source of pleasure, and that 
which is unreal (Anatta), or literally, without any self- 
existence, as being a real, self-existing entity. Con 
sequently, we place a false interpretation on all the 
sensory experiences we gain through the six channels of 
cognition, that is, the eye, ear, nose, tongue, sense of 
touch and mind. (Cakkhu, Sota, Ghana, Jivha, Kaya 
and Mano ayatana). Physics, by showing that the 
realm of phenomena we know through these channels 
of cognition does not really correspond to the physical 
world known to science, has confirmed this Buddhist 
truth. We are deluded by our own senses. Pursuing 
what we imagine to be desirable, an object of pleasure, 
we are in reality only following a shadow, trying to 
grasp a mirage. It is Anicca, Dukkha, Anatta—imper- 
manent, associated with suffering, and insubstantial. 
Being so, it can only be the cause of impermanence, 
suffering and insubstantiality, since like begets like ; 
and we ourselves, who chase the illusion, are also 
impermanent, subject to suffering and without any 
persistent ego-principle. It is a case of a shadow 
pursuing a shadow. 


The purpose of Buddhist meditation, therefore, is to 
gain a more than intellectual understanding of this 
truth, to liberate ourselves from the delusion and thereby 
put an end both to Ignorance and Craving. If the 
meditation does not produce results tending to this 
consummation—results which are observable in the 
character and the whole attitude to life—it is clear that 
there is something wrong either with the system or with 
the method of employing it. It is not enough to see 
lights, to have visions or to experience ecstasy. These 
phenomena are too common to be impressive to the 
Buddhist who really understands the purpose of Bud- 
dhist meditation. There are actual dangers in them 
which are apparent to one who is also a student of 
psycho-pathology. 


In the Buddha’s great Discourse on the practice of 
mindfulness, the Maha-Satipatthana Sutta, both the 
object and the means of attaining it are clearly set forth, 
Attentiveness to the movements of the body, to the 
ever-changing states of the mind, is to be cultivated in 
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order that their real nature should be known. Instead 
of identifying these physical and mental phenomena 
with the false concept of “‘ Self’, we are to see them as 
they really are : movements of a physical body, an 
aggregate of the Four Mahabhutas, subject to physical 
laws of causality, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
a flux of successive phases of consciousness arising and 
passing away in response to external stimuli. They 
are to be viewed objectively, as though they were pro- 
cesses not associated with ourselves but belonging to 
another order of phenomena. 


From what can selfishness and egotism proceed if 
not from the concept of ‘Self’ (Sakkayaditthi) 2 
If the practice of any form of meditation leaves selfish- 
ness or egotism unabated, it has not been successful. 
A tree is judged by its fruits and a man by his actions ; 
there is no other criterion. Particularly is this true in 
Buddhist psychology, because the man is his actions. 
In the truest sense they, or the continuity of Karma and 
Vipaka which they represent, are the only claim he can 
make to any persistent identity, not only through the 
different phases of this life but also from one life to 
another. Attentiveness with regard to body and mind 
serves to break down the illusion of self, and not only 
that ; it also cuts off craving and attachment to external 
objects, so that ultimately there is neither the “ self” 
that craves nor any object of craving. It is a long and 
arduous discipline, and one that can only be undertaken 
in retirement from the world and its cares. Yet even 
a temporary retirement, a temporary course of this 
discipline, can bear good results in that it establishes 
an attitude of mind which can be applied to some 
degree in the ordinary situations of life. Detachment, 
objectivity, is an invaluable aid to clear thinking ; it 
enables a man to sum up a given situation without bias, 
personal or otherwise, and to act in that situation with 
courage and discretion. Another gift it bestows is 
that of concentration—the ability to focus the mind 
and keep it steadily fixed on a single point (Ekaggata, or 
one-pointedness), and this is the great secret of success 
in any undertaking. The mind is hard to tame; it 
roams here and there restlessly as the wind, or like an 
untamed horse, but when it is fully under control 
it is the most powerful instrument in the whole universe. 
He who has mastered his own mind is, indeed, master 
of the Three Worlds. 


In the first place he is without fear. Fear arises 
because we associate mind and body (Nama-Rupa) with 
* Self’, consequently any harm to either is considered 
to be harm done to oneself. But he who has broken 
down this illusion by realising that the Five Khandha 
process is merely the manifestation of cause and effect, 
does not fear death or misfortune. He remains equable 
alike in success and failure, unaffected by praise or 
blame. The only thing he fears is demeritorious action, 
because he knows that no thing or person in the world 
can harm him except himself, and as his detachment 
increases he becomes less and less liable to demeritorious 
deeds. Unwholesome action comes of an unwhole- 
some mind, and as the mind becomes purified, healed 
of its disorders, bad Karma ceases to accumulate. He 
comes to have a horror of wrong action and to take 
greater and greater delight in those deeds that are 
rooted in Alobha, Adosa and Amoha—generosity, bene- 
volence and wisdom. 
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One of the most universally-applicable methods of 
cultivating mental concentration is Anapanasati, atten- 
tiveness on the in-going and out-going breath. This, 
unlike the Yogic systems, does not call for any inter- 
ference with the normal breathing, the breath being 
merely used as a point on which to fix the attention, 
either at the tip of the nostrils. The attention must not 
wander, even to follow the breath, but must be kept 
rigidly on the selected spot, in the initial stages it is 
advisable to mark the respiration by counting, but as 
soon as it is possible to keep the mind fixed without this 
artificial aid 1t should be discontinued, and only used 
when it is necessary to recall the attention. As the 
state of mental quiescence (Samatha) is approached the 
breath appears to become fainter and fainter, until it 
is hardly discernible. It is at this stage that certain 
psychic phenomena appear, which may at first be dis- 
concerting. A stage is reached when the actual bodily 
Dukkha, the sensation of arising and passing away of 
the physical elements in the body, is felt. This is 
experienced as a disturbance, but it must be remem- 
bered that it is an agitation that is always present in the 
body but we are unaware of it until the mind becomes 
stabilised. It is the first direct experience of the Dukkha 
which is inherent in all phenomena—the realisation 
within oneself of the first of the Four Noble Truths, 
Dukkha_ Ariya Sacca. When that is passed there 
follows the sensation of Piti, rapturous joy associated 
with the physical body. The teacher of Vipassana, 
however, is careful never to describe to his pupil before- 
hand what he is likely to experience, for if he does so 
there is a strong possibility that the power of suggestion 
will produce a false reaction, particularly in those cases 
where the pupil is very suggestible and greatly under 
the influence of the teacher. 


In Kammatthana it is permissible to use certain 
devices, such as the earth and water Kasina, as focal 
points for the attention. A candle-flame, a hole in 
a wall, or some metal object can also be used, and the 
method of using them 1s found in the Pali Texts and 
the Visuddhi Magga. In the Texts themselves it is to 
be noted that the Buddha gave objects of meditation 
to His Disciples in accordance with their individual 
characteristics, and His unerring knowledge of the right 
technique for each came from His insight into their 
previous births. Similarly with discursive meditation, 
a subject would be given which was easily comprehen- 
sible to the pupil, or which served to counteract some 
strong unwholesome tendency in his nature. Thus, to 
one attracted by sensual indulgence, the Buddha would 
recommend meditation on the impurity of the body 
the “cemetery meditation’. Here the object is to 
counterbalance attraction by repulsion, but it is only a 
“skilful means” to reach the final state, in which 
attraction and repulsion both cease to exist. In the 
Arahant there is neither liking or disliking ; he regards 
all things with perfect equanimity as did the Thera 
Mahamoggallana when he accepted a handful of rice 
from a leper. 


The use of the rosary in Buddhism is often misunder- 
stood. If it is used for the mechanical repetition of a 
set formula, the repeating of so many phrases as an act 
of piety, as in other religions, its value is negligible. 
When it is used as a means of holding the attention and 
purifying the mind, however, it can be a great help, 
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One of the best ways of employing it, because it calls for 
undivided attention, is to repeat the Pali formula’ of 
the qualities of Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha, beginning 
“Iti "pi so Bhagava . . .” with the first bead, starting 
again with the second and continuing to the next 
quality : “ {ti "pi so Bhagava, Arahan . . .”’, and so on, 
until with the last bead the entire formula is repeated 
from beginning to erid. This cannot be carried out 
successfully unless .the mind is entirely concentrated 
on what is being done. At the same time the recalling 
of the noble qualities of the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha lifts the mind to a lofty plane, since the words 
carry with them a meaning that impresses itself on 
the pattern of the thought-moments as they arise and 
pass away. The value of this in terms of Abhidhamma 
psychology lies in the wholesome nature of the Cittak- 
khana, or “consciousness-moment” in its uppada 
(arising), thiti (static), and bhanga (disappearing) 
phases. Each of these wholesome Cittakkhana’ con- 
tributes to the improvement of the Sankhara, or aggre- 
gate of tendencies ; in other words, it directs the sub- 
sequent thought-moments into a higher realm and 
tends to establish the character on that level. 


Samatha bhavana, the development of mental tran- 
quillity with concentration, is accompanied by three 
benefits : it gives happiness in the present life, a favour- 
able rebirth, and the freedom from mental defilements 
which is a prerequisite for the attainment of insight. 
In Samatha the mind becomes like a still, clear pool 
completely free from disturbanc> and agitation, and 
ready to mirror on its surface the nature of things as 
they really are, the aspect of them which is hidden from 
ordinary knowledge by the restlessness of craving. 
It is the peace and fulfilment which is depicted on the 
features of the Buddha, investing His images with a 
significance that impresses even those who have no 
knowledge of what it means. Such an image of the 
Buddha can itself be a very suitable object of medita- 
tion, and is, in fact, the one that most Buddhists instinc- 
tively use. The very sight of the tranquil Buddha-image 
can calm and pacify a mind distraught with worldly 
hopes and fears. It is the certain and visible assurance 
of Nibbana. 


Vipassana bhavana is realisation of the Three Signs 
of Being, Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta, by direct insight. 
These three characteristics, Impermanence, Suffering 
and Non-self, can be grasped intellectually, as a scientific 
and philosophical truth, but this is not in itself sufficient 
to rid the mind of egoism and craving. The final 
objective lies on a higher level of awareness, the direct 
*intuitional ’’ plane, where it is actually experienced 
as psychological fact. Until this personal confirmation 
is obtained the sphere of sense-perceptions (Ayatana) 
and sensory-responses remain stronger than the intel- 
lectual conviction ; the two function side by side on 
different levels of consciousness, but it is usually the 
sphere dominated by Avijja which continues to deter- 
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mine the course of life by volitional action. The philo- 
sopher who fails to live according to his philosophy is 
the most familiar example of this incompatibility be- 
tween theory and practice. When the direct perception 
is obtained, however, what was at its highest intellectual 
level still merely a theory become actual knowledge, in 
precisely the same way that we “‘ know” when we are 
hot or cold, hungry or thirsty. The mind that has 
attained it is established in the Dhamma, and panna, 
wisdom, has taken the place of delusion. | 


Discursive meditation, such as that practised “in 
Christian devotion, is entirely on the mental level, and 
can be undertaken by anyone at any time. it calls for 
no special preparation or conditions. For the more 
advanced exercises of Samatha and Vipassana, however, 
the strictest observance of Sila becomes necessary. 
These techniques are best followed in seclusion, away 
from the impurities of worldly life and under the 
guidance of an accomplished master. Many people 
have done themselves psychic harm by embarking on 
them without due care in this respect. It is not advisable 
for anyone to experiment on his own’; those who are 
unable to place themselves under a trustworthy teacher 
will do best to confine themselves to discursive medita- 
tion. It cannot take them to Enlightenment but will 
benefit them morally and prepare them for the next 
stage. 


Metta bhavana is the most universally beneficial form 
of discursive meditation, and can be practised in any 
conditions. Thoughts of universal, undiscriminating 
benevolence like radio waves reaching out in all direc- 
tions, sublimate the creative energy of the mind. With 
steady perseverance in Metta bhavana a point can be 
reached at which it becomes impossible even to harbour 
a thought of ill-will. True peace can only come to the 
world through minds that are at peace. If people 
everywhere in the world could be persuaded to devote 
half-an-hour daily to the practice of Metta bhavana 
we should see more real advance towards world peace 
and security than international agreements will ever 
bring us. It would be a good thing if, in this new era 
of the Buddha Sasana, people of all creeds could be 
invited to take part in a world-wide movement for the 
practice of Metta bhavana and pledge themselves to live 
in accordance with the highest tenets of their own 
religion, whatever it may be. In so doing they would 
be paying homage to the Supreme Buddha and to their 
own particular religious teacher as well, for on this 
level all the great religions of the world unite. If there 
is a common denominator to be found among them it 
is surely here, in the teaching of universal loving- 
kindness which transcends doctrinal differences and 
draws all beings together by the power of a timeless and 
all-embracing truth. 


(Reproduced from “‘ Glimpses of 
the Path—3’’.) 
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PIRIVENA UNIVERSITIES 


By Siri PERERA 


OW that the report of the Universities Commission 


has been published, it is opportune for the Buddhist 
Public to consider what their attitude should be towards 
these two Pirivena Universities that have now been 
functioning for four years. The Pirivena system of 
education in Ceylon is of very ancient origin. From 
the historical evidence available, they seem to have 
been started solely for the training of young bhikkus, 
who gained the knowledge of the Dhamma or Teaching 
and Vinaya or Discipline at such institutions. Thus the 
basis for such an education was the desire to make the 
young bhikku a learned and disciplined member of the 
Order. 


That the pioneers of this system of education could 
have had no other motive is made clear by a considera- 
tion of the object of the monastic life. When a bhikku 
dons the yellow robe, he does so to overcome sorrow 
and suffering in Samsara and to realize Nibbana. 
(Sabba Dukkha Nissarana, Nibbana Sacci Karanattaya). 
Thus, for the ‘successful achievement of that noble 
goal, all that is necessary for a bhikku is a knowledge 
of the Teaching and Discipline, as far as education is 
concerned, but of vastly greater importance 1s the 
practice of that Teaching and Discipline. Through 
out the centuries, the Pirivenas continued to fulfil 
this function and their long history has been made 
glorious by the names of eminent bhikkus, who were 
noted for their erudition, piety and discipline. 


But unfortunately in course of time it would seem 
that these same Pirivenas also included in their curri- 
culum such subjects as Astrology and Medical Science. 
One possible explanation for this amazing development 
is the influence of Brahaminism and the fact that 
members of the laity also began to seek educational 
facilities in the Pirivenas and this step was taken to 
satisfy their demands. It is then not surprising that 
bhikkus also began to study these subjects which had 
no bearing whatsoever on their monastic life. This 
serves to illustrate very clearly the danger of having 
institutions of learning for both bhikkus and laity 
jointly. 


This unsatisfactory state of affairs continued up to 
about 1953-54, when the All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress 
appointed a committee to enquire into Buddhist affairs 
and in 1956, after a very extensive and intensive investi- 
gation, this committee produced a very valuable report, 
which contains a recommendation relevent to the 
present purpose, namely, that the Pirivenas should be 
conducted by a special Board on Pirivena Education 
working under a new body to be called “‘ The Buddha 
Sasana Mandalaya”. The party that came to power 
in that year gave a pledge to implement this and the 
other recommendations contained in that report. 
Accordingly in the year 1957, the Bandaranaike Govern- 
ment appointed the Buddha Sasana Commission to 
report among other matters on “ providing of facilities 
for the training and education of bhikkus and limiting 
the nature and scope of such facilities”. The words 


underlined clearly indicate that the Sasana Commission 
was invited to consider and report on whether training 
and education of bhikkus should not be restricted to 
the purpose of monastic life only or whether such 
training and education should be of a wider scope and 
content such as a University would provide. 


The Buddha Sasana Commission seems to have left 
the decision of this vital question to the Buddha Sasana 
Mandalaya which ,in their report they recommended 
should be established by law, for the purpose, among 
others, “of planning to provide for the education of 
bhikkus and to help to spread the knowledge of the 
Dhamma among laymen”. Although the report of the 
Buddha Sasana Commission was published as Sessional 
Paper 18 in 1959, the Bandaranaike Government has 
done nothing to implement any of its recommendations 
which are of far-reaching importance to Buddhists. 
On the contrary, completely ignoring these recommend- 
ations, the government proceeded to rush through 
Parliament the Pirivena Universities Act, conferring 
University status on the two leading Pirivenas at Maliga- 
kanda and Peliyagoda. Without any exaggeration it 
can be said that this act has been hastily conceived 
and badly considered. As an illustration, it may be 
pointed out that, while the Act itself contains pro- 
visions such as the appointment of a bhikku as Vice- 
Chancellor and the receipt of emoluments, allowances 
and pensions by bhikkus, which are contrary to Vinaya 
Rules, the University Court is prohibited from passing 
rules that are repugnant to the Vinaya, the Code of 
rules for the conduct of bhikkus. 


How these two Pirivena Universities have functioned 
and how Vinaya Rules that should govern the conduct 
of bhikkus have been transgressed in the process of 
conducting them can be gathered from the very valuable 
report of the Universities Commission. One of the 
objects of the Pirivena Universities Act is to make 
provision “for the promotion .of Sinhala and 
Buddhist Culture.” Sinhala Cultute is Buddhist Cul- 
ture. It is not Buddhist Culture for a bhikku 
to attend cocktail parties, shake hands with 
members of the laity, both men and women, and 
participate in strikes and similar public exhibitions. 
There is no Buddhist culture to be gathered anywhere 
outside the Tripitaka. Therefore, is it necessary for 
a bhikku to go to a University to study Buddhist Cul- 
ture ?_ As was stated earlier, all that is necessary for 
a bhikku for his ascetic life is to know the Dhamma 
and Vinaya and to practise what he has learned.. To 
the Buddhist laity, the bhikku is a living example of 
the teaching of the Buddha. The way to Nibbana is 
one and the way to fame, fortune, power and 


prestige is quite another. A bhikku who treads th 
latter path is no bhikku. coe il 


It seems, therefore, that itis a very salutary thing that 
the Universities Commission has recommended that 
the two Pirivena Universities should cease to exist as 
such by repealing the Pirivena Universities Act, No. 45 
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of 1958, and that one of them should be. set apart as 


a separate institution exclusively for the higher learning: 


of the bhikkus and that the other should be exclusively 
a lay Buddhist University. The Commission consisted 
of three honourable men of high intellectual and 
educational attainments, whose integrity is beyond 
question. Furthermore, they are all good practising 
Buddhists. The question of the training and education 
of bhikkus is fundamental to the life of the Buddha 
Sasana. The Buddha has declared that His Dispen- 
sation will last only as long as the Code of Conduct 
laid down by Him for bhikkus is observed. The sugges- 
tion in some quarters that women should be admitted 
to these Pirivena Universities reminds one of the questions 
addressed by the Ven. Ananda Thera to the Buddha 
shortly before the Pari Nibbana. It is recorded in the 
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.. Maha Parinibbana Sutta, Digha Nikaya, asked what 


the attitude of bhikkus should be towards women, 
that the Buddha declared categorically, that they 
should not look at them ; if they have to look at them, 
that they should not speak to them ; and that if they 
have to speak to them, that they should do so with 
great circumspection. Thus it will be seen that the 
observance of the Vinaya Rules is of the highest import- 
ance. When the senior bhikkus violate Vinaya Rules, 
no discipline can come from the. pupils. Hence the 
recommendations of the Universities Commission are 
timely and calculated to arrest the deteriorating tenden- 
cies that have beset the Sasana. It is childish to suggest 
that this report has been written by three blind mice 
or that it should be burnt. All right-thinking and 
religious-minded Buddhists should call upon the Govern- 
ment to implement these recommendations. 


It is by reason of their characters that men’s bodies are despised or honoured.— 


—** Essence of Buddhism ”’, 
Laxmi Narasu. 


If everything in the universe be nothing but a manifestation of the universal soul, how can anything 


or act be unclean or immoral.—Jbid., p. 117. 


No man can realise all his desires without the help ot others.—Jbid., p. 120. 


In Buddhism morality rightly rests on individualism and altruism becomes applied individualism. 


—Ibid., p. 123. 
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EVIDENCE OF REBIRTH 


(Copied from “ The Indian Express” of 4.1.64) 


Bupaun, Jan. 2—Sunil Dutt, the four-year-old son 
of Mr. Chadammi Lal Saksena of Bareilly, is said to 
remember his previous birth. 


The parents were puzzled when the child began to 
refuse to do their biddings. With a seriousness worthy 
of a grown-up person he asked his parents not to bother 
him and get the work done by his servants. The parents 
never took him seriously about “ his servants ”’. 


When his father took him to a school for admission, 
little Sunil refused to study there. He said that he 
would study in his own school at Budaun. 


When asked about his school, he said that he was 
Seth Krishna and that he owned a school in Budaun. 
(Seth Shrikrishna, founder of the Seth Shrikrishna 
Intermediate College, Budaun, died in 1951). 


The Signboard 


. The astonished parents brought him here on December 
29. Sunil at once recognised the college building 
and remarked that the big signboard bearing his name 
was missing from the college wall. He indicated the 
place where it had been fixed. 


The little boy entered the college without any guidance 
and rushed towards the Principal’s room but was dis- 
appointed to see a “ stranger” in the Principal’s chair. 
(The Principal whom the late Seth had appointed was 
removed from service after the Seth’s death). 


The child was then taken to the Shri Krishna Oil Mill 
where he rushed to the “ gaddi” and sat on it as the 
Seth used to do. Then he called for Shafaat, an old 
servant, and enquired about his well-being. 


Family Group 


Sunil then moved about happily in the mill and at 
one place he pointed out to the signboard bearing his 
name. It was lying covered with dust in a verandah. 


All of a sudden he rushed to the house in the mill 
where the Seth used to live and asked about “ his wife ” 
—Mrs. Shakuntla Devi—but was sad to know that 


after the Seth’s death his widow had started living with 
the Seth’s adopted son in Mohalla Birampur. 


When shown a family photograph, Sunil recognised 
his past self and other members of the Seth’s family. 


When he saw the Seth’s elder sister and brother-in- 
law among the people in the mill he touched their feet. 
The child was reluctant to leave the mill. While moving 
about in the town Sunil pointed out to the lofty gate 
of Gandhi Park, which, he said, “he” had put up in 
1948. 

Principal 

Sunil recognised Mr. S. D. Pathak, former Principal 
of S. K. College, among 30 people and rushed to him. 
He embraced and kissed Mr. Pathak and sat comfort- 
ably in his lap. Sunil then told his father, Mr. Saksena, 
that he would like to be taught by Mr. Pathak. 


Later Sunil was taken to the residence of the Seth’s 
widow. When they met they stood gazing at each 
other. Tear trickled down their eyes. Sunil then 
inquired about the image of their family deity that 
“‘ he had presented her ”’. 


He recognised the box in which the Seth kept his 
clothes. Before leaving little Sunil patted “ his former, 
wife ”’. 


The Tonga 


A tonga was brought to carry him and his parents. 
The child asked about “his” tonga drawn by a black 
horse but was distressed to know that it had been sold. 


When asked if he knew Mr. J. D. Shukla, ICS, who 
was the District Magistrate here in 1947-49, the child 
replied in the affirmative. When shown a group photo- 
graph he recognised Mr. Shukla, who is now Commis- 
sioner of Allahabad division. 


The bewildered parents of Sunil did not allow the 
child to be photographed. They rushed him back to 
Bareilly and no one was allowed to question him further. 
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The end and aim of man cannot be the acquisition of wealth or the satisfaction of natural inclina- 
tions. But, as the Dharma teaches, it is the attainment of that perfection which consists in perfect beauty, 
perfect wisdom, perfect goodness and perfect freedom.—‘ Essence. of Buddhism”, 


Laxmi Narasu p. 124. 


The Sramana is not he who is shaven perforce, who speaks untruth, and covets possession or who 


is a slave of desire like the rest of the men.—Jbid., 211. 
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HONOURED WITH CEYLON CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. (now Anagarika) Upali Eric Ramage, an English 
Life Member of the Colombo Y.M.B.A., until recently 
a British subject has now been granted Ceylon citizen- 
ship. Anagarika Ramage has donated several valuable 
books both to the Lending and Reference Sections of 
the Y.M.B.A. Library. He embraced Buddhism in 
1926, and was a Samanera at Salgala Aranya during 
1935 to 1941. As his state of health did not permit 
him to enter the Higher Ordination (Upasampada) he 
was obliged to revert to lay-life. He is now residing 
at Parama Dhamma Nivesa Pirivena, Boralesgamuwa, 
where he is continuing his studies in Buddha Dhamma 
and practice of meditation, 
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NEWS 


NEW MEMBERS 


2516 Mr. Lk. R. Wijesinghe 
2517 Mr. M. D. Perera 
2518 Mr. H. Boange 

2519 Mr. K. Halangamuwa 


DEATHS 


Sir Arthur Wiieyewardene 
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MEMBERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Y.M.B.A. is 
to be held on 21st March 1964 and it is necessary to 
remind our members.to pay up the arrears and current 
year’s subscriptions. | 


We shall therefore be very grateful if members 
would send in their remittances direct to this office 
as early as possible. 


K. D. C. Goonetilleke, 


Hony. Gen. Secretary, 


Y.M.B.A., 
Borella, 
Colombo. 
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THE ENEMIES WITHIN 


GOVERNOR Gordon’s words in the LegislativeCoun- 

cil when he introduced the Buddhist Tempora- 
lities Billthat the Buddhists must be careful not only 
about their enemies outside their community but those 
within as well are perhaps even more true today than 
when they were uttered over seventy years ago. If any 
proof of the wisdom of these words were needed the 
serious clash between bhikkhu and lay undergraduates 
at the Vidyodaya University at the end of last week 
should provide the proof necessary. The sad deteriora- 
tion of discipline both among the bhikkhu and lay 
sections of the University undergraduates is a sad 
commentary on the extent to which personal interests 
and unworthy motives have superseded all other ends 
among these persons. It was undoubtedly a wise move 
on the part of the authorities that the University should 
have been closed for a week and thus prevented further 
trouble but it cannot be denied that the act itself was 
an admission of the extent to which discipline had 
deteriorated at the institution. It was these same 
authorities that had not two months ago denied the 


findings of the University Commissioners on student 
discipline. 


Judging from newspaper reports it would appear 
that the reason for the clash of opposing interests was 
a petition on the question of admission of women to 
the University. This , of course, has been emphatically 
denied by one side while equally vehemently asserted 
by the other. We shall, of course, keep an open mind 
on this matter, but the reason for the clash is not so 
important as the lesson that it teaches. It is becoming 
more evident to anyone but the biassed that the presence 
of bhikkhus and lay students side by side at the same 
institution is so detrimental to the discipline of all 
concerned that in the interests of, at least, the future 
of the religion this state of affairs should be forthwith 
ended. 


We have in these pages indicated other reasons why 
co-education of bhikkhus and lay students should be 
regarded as undesirable. The educational goals that 
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should be pursued by these two sections of students 
are as opposed to each other as they could be. The 
aim of advancement in the worldly sphere and securing 
of suitable employment dominates the education of lay 
undergraduates while a bhikkhu who has renounced 
worldly ambitions and taken the vow of poverty must 
certainly have an education that will help in under- 
standing himself and weaken his ties with the world. 
Secular education directed to a life of “ getting and 
spending”’ will not serve a bhikkhu for as was so aptly 
stated by the poet it only “lays waste out powers ”’. 
It is hoped that last week‘s ugly episode will convince 
the authorities of these Universities the wisdom of 
ending the sorry scheme of things at these institutions 
before worse should happen. 


It is perhaps opportune to express our views about 
the admission of women into these institutions. We do 
not think that such a step is at all desirable. These 
Universities are yet in their infancy and have yet to 
have healthy traditions built up. Nor do those in 
charge have had much experience in the organisation 
and working of universities. The Peradeniya Uni- 
versity grew out of the Ceylon University Coliege 
which existed for over twenty years before it became an 
autonomous University. With the expansion of educa- 
tion in the Island and the influx of large numbers of 
students drawn from different strata of society disci- 
pline and other kindred problems are beginning to assume 
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more importance even at Peradeniya. We do not 
know whether with the opening of the Colombo Campus | 
and the admission of a large number of students, the 
majority females, there is any need for further pro- 
vision for women students at the Pirivena Universities. 
The large expenditure that is already being spent on 
education at a time when the income of the State is 
a matter for great concern, must discourage any idea 
of providing for further expansion in University educa- 
tion at the moment. But a more important reason 
against the admission of women into these Universities 
where discipline is already unsatisfactory is that the 
academic standards at these institutions will be affected 
immensely. The undue eagerness on the part of the 
lay students to compel the authorities to admit women 
students even to the extent of breaking out into violence 
is a warning against yielding to such pressure. 


It is to be hoped that the authorities of these Univer- 
sities will heed the warning now offered and take timely 
steps to avert what would prove to be most disastrous 
to the very cause of Buddhism. Gordon in 1889 
warned the Buddhists against enemies within their 
ranks who were to gaining from the unsatisfactory 
state of things that existed in regard to Buddhist tem- 
poralities and so opposed any change. We must 
protect the religion from those who would defend the 
unsatisfactory conditions at the Universities in order to 
benefit from the existing state of things. 


February, 1964 
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BUDDHIST MEDITATION 


By ANAGARIKA SUGATHANANDA 
(Former Mr. Francis Story) 


HE mental exercise known as meditation is found 

in all religious systems. Prayer is a form of 
discursive meditation, and in Hinduism the reciting of 
slokas and mantras is employed to tranquillise the mind 
to a state of receptivity. In most of these systems the 
goal is identified with the particular psychic results that 
ensue, sometimes very quickly, and the visions that 
come in the semi-trance state, or the sounds that are 
heard, are considered to be the end-result of the exercise. 
This is not the case in the forms of meditation practised 
in Buddhism. 


There is still comparatively little: known about the 
mind, its functions and its powers, and it is difficult 
for most people to distinguish between self-hypnosis, 
the development of mediumistic states, and the real 
process of mental clarification and direct perception 
which is the object of Buddhist mental concentration. 
The fact that mystics of every religion have induced 
in themselves states wherein they see visions and hear 
voices that are in accordance with their own religious 
beliefs indicates that their meditation has resulted only 
in bringing to the surface of the mind and objectifying 
the concepts already embedded in the deepest strata of 
their subconscious minds. The Christian sees and 
converses with the saints of whom he already knows ; 
the Hindu visualises the gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
and so on. When Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, the 
Bengali mystic, began to turn his thoughts towards 
Christianity, he saw visions of Jesus in his meditations, 
in place of the Hindu Avatars of his former visions. 
The practised hypnotic subject becomes more and more 
readily able to surrender himself to the suggestions 
made to him by the hypnotiser, and anyone who has 
studied this subject is bound to see a connection between 
the mental state of compliance he has reached and the 
facility with which the mystic can induce whatever kind 
of experiences he wills himself to undergo. There is 
still another possibility latent in the practice of medita- 
tion: the development of mediumistic faculties by 
which the subject can actually see and hear beings on 
different planes of existence, the Devalokas and the 
realm of the unhappy ghosts, for example. These 
worlds being nearest to our own are the more readily 
accessible, and this is the true explanation of the psychic 
phenomena of Western Spiritualism. 


The object of Buddhist meditation, however, is none 
of these things. They arise as side-products, but not 
only are they not its goal, but they are hindrances 
which have to be overcome. The Christian who has 
seen Jesus, or the Hindu who has conversed with 
Bhagavan Krishna may be quite satisfied, that he has 
fulfilled the purpose of his religious life, but the Buddhist 
who sees a vision of the Buddha knows by that very 
fact that he has only succeeded in objectifying a concept 
in his own mind, for the Buddha after His Parinibbana 
is, in His own words, no longer visible to gods or men. 


There is an essential difference, then, between Buddhist 
meditation and concentration and that practised in 


other systems. The Buddhist embarking on a course of 
meditation does well to recognise this difference and to 
establish in his own conscious mind a clear idea of what 
it is he is trying to do. 


The root-cause of rebirth and suffering is Avijja 
conjoined with and reacting upon Tanha. These two 
causes form a vicious circle, on the one hand, concepts, 
the result of ignorance, and desire arising from concepts. 
The world of phenomena has no meaning beyond the 
meaning given to it by our own interpretation. When 
that interpretation is conditioned by Avijja we are 
subject to the state known as Vipallasa or hallucination. 
Sanna-vipallasa, hallucination of perception ;  Citta- 
vipallasa, hallucination of consciousness, and Ditthi- 
vipallasa, hallucination of views, cause us to regard that 
which is impermanent (Anicca) as permanent, that which 
is painful (Dukkha) as a source of pleasure, and that 
which is unreal (Anatta), or literally, without any self- 
existence, as being a real, self-existing entity. Con 
sequently, we place a false interpretation on all the 
sensory experiences we gain through the six channels of 
cognition, that is, the eye, ear, nose, tongue, sense of 
touch and mind. (Cakkhu, Sota, Ghana, Jivha, Kaya 
and Mano ayatana). Physics, by showing that the 
realm of phenomena we know through these channels 
of cognition does not really correspond to the physical 
world known to science, has confirmed this Buddhist 
truth. We are deluded by our own senses. Pursuing 
what we imagine to be desirable, an object of pleasure, 
we are in reality only following a shadow, trying to 
grasp a mirage. It is Anicca, Dukkha, Anatta—imper- 
manent, associated with suffering, and insubstantial. 
Being so, it can only be the cause of impermanence, 
suffering and insubstantiality, since like begets like ; 
and we ourselves, who chase the illusion, are also 
impermanent, subject to suffering and without any 
persistent ego-principle. It is a case of a shadow 
pursuing a shadow. 


The purpose of Buddhist meditation, therefore, is to 
gain a more than intellectual understanding of this 
truth, to liberate ourselves from the delusion and thereby 
put an end both to Ignorance and Craving. If the 
meditation does not produce results tending to this 
consummation—results which are observable in the 
character and the whole attitude to life—it is clear that 
there is something wrong either with the system or with 
the method of employing it. It is not enough to see 
lights, to have visions or to experience ecstasy. These 
phenomena are too common to be impressive to the 
Buddhist who really understands the purpose of Bud- 
dhist meditation. There are actual dangers in them 
which are apparent to one who is also a student of 
psycho-pathology. 


In the Buddha’s great Discourse on the practice of 
mindfulness, the Maha-Satipatthana Sutta, both the 
object and the means of attaining it are clearly set forth. 
Attentiveness to the movements of the body, to the 
ever-changing states of the mind, is to be cultivated in 
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order that their real nature should be known. Instead 
of identifying these physical and mental phenomena 
with the false concept of “ Self”, we are to see them as 
they really are : movements of a physical body, an 
ageregate of the Four Mahabhutas, subject, to physical 
laws of causality, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
a flux of successive phases of consciousness arising and 
passing away in response to external stimuli. They 
are to be viewed objectively, as though they were pro- 
cesses not associated with ourselves but belonging to 
another order of phenomena. 


From what can selfishness. and egotism proceed if 
not from the concept of “Self” (Sakkayaditthi) ? 
If the practice of any form of meditation leaves selfish- 
ness or egotism unabated, it has not been successful. 
A tree is judged by its fruits and a man by his actions ; 
there is no other criterion. Particularly is this true in 
Buddhist psychology, because the man is his actions. 
In the truest sense they, or the continuity of Karma and 
Vipaka which they represent, are the only claim he can 
make to any persistent identity, not only through the 
different phases of this life but also from one life to 
another. Attentiveness with regard to body and mind 
‘serves to break down the illusion of self, and not only 
that ; it also cuts off craving and attachment to external 
objects, so that ultimately there is neither the “ self” 
that craves nor any object of craving. It is a long and 
arduous discipline, and one that can only be undertaken 
in retirement from the world and its cares. Yet even 
a temporary retirement, a temporary course of this 
discipline, can bear good results in that it establishes 
an attitude of mind which can be applied to some 
degree in the ordinary situations of life. Detachment, 
objectivity, is an invaluable aid to clear thinking ; it 
enables a man to sum up a given situation without bias, 
personal or otherwise, and to act in that situation with 
courage and discretion. Another gift it bestows is 
that of concentration—the ability to focus the mind 
and keep it steadily fixed on a single point (Ekaggata, or 
one-pointedness), and this is the great secret of success 
in any undertaking. The mind is hard to tame ; it 
roams here and there restlessly as the wind, or like an 
untamed horse, but when it is fully under control 
it is the most powerful instrument in the whole universe. 
He who has mastered his own mind is, indeed, master 
of the Three Worlds. 


In the first place he is without fear. Fear arises 
because we associate mind and body (Nama-Rupa) with 
““ Self’, consequently any harm to either is considered 
to be harm done to oneself. But he who-has broken 
down this illusion by realising that the Five Khandha 
process is merely the manifestation of cause and effect, 
does not fear death or misfortune. He remains equable 
alike in success and failure, unaffected by praise or 
blame. The only thing he fears is demeritorious action, 
because he knows that no thing or person in the world 
can harm him except himself, and as his detachment 
increases he becomes less and less liable to demeritorious 
deeds. Unwholesome action comes of an unwhole- 
some mind, and as the mind becomes purified, healed 
of its disorders, bad Karma ceases to accumulate. He 
comes to have a horror of wrong action and to take 
greater and greater delight in those deeds that are 
rooted in Alobha, Adosa and Amoha—generosity, bene- 
volence and wisdom. 
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One of the most universally-applicable methods of 
cultivating mental concentration is Anapanasati, atten- 
tiveness on the in-going and out-going breath. This, 
unlike the Yogic systems, does not call for any inter- 
ference with the normal breathing, the breath being 
merely used as a point on which to fix the attention, 
either at the tip of the nostrils. The attention must not 
wander, even to follow the breath, but must be kept 
rigidly on the selected spot, in the initial stages it is 
advisable to mark the respiration by counting, but as 
soon as it is possible to keep the mind fixed without this 
artificial aid it should be discontinued, and only used 
when it is necessary to recall the attention. As the 
state of mental quiescence (Samatha) is approached the 
breath appears to become fainter and fainter, until it 
is hardly discernible. It is at this stage that certain 
psychic phenomena appear, which may at first be dis- 
concerting. A stage is reached when the actual bodily 
Dukkha, the sensation of arising and passing away of 
the physical elements in the body, is felt. This is 
experienced as a disturbance, but it must be remem- 
bered that it is an agitation that is always present in the 
body but we are unaware of it until the mind becomes 
stabilised. It is the first direct experience of the Dukkha 
which is inherent in all phenomena—the realisation 
within oneself of the first of the Four Noble Truths, 
Dukkha Ariya Sacca. When that is passed there 
follows the sensation of Piti, rapturous joy associated 
with the physical body. The teacher of Vipassana, 
however, is careful never to describe to his pupil before- 
hand what he is likely to experience, for if he does so 
there is a strong possibility that the power of suggestion 
will produce a false reaction, particularly in those cases 
where the pupil is very suggestible and greatly under 
the influence of the teacher. 


In Kammatthana it is permissible to use certain 
devices, such as the earth and water Kasina, as focal 
points for the attention. A candle-flame, a hole in 
a wall, or some metal object can also be used, and the 
method of using them 1s found in the Pali Texts and 
the Visuddhi Magga. In the Texts themselves it is to 
be noted that the Buddha gave objects of meditation 
to His Disciples in accordance with their individual 
characteristics, and His unerring knowledge of the right 
technique for each came from His insight into their 
previous births. Similarly with discursive meditation, 
a subject would be given which was easily comprehen- 
sible to the pupil, or which served to counteract some 
strong unwholesome tendency in his nature. Thus, to 
one attracted by sensual indulgence, the Buddha would 
recommend meditation on the impurity of the body 
the “cemetery meditation”. Here the object is to 
counterbalance attraction by repulsion, but it is only a 
“ skilful means” to reach the final state, in which 
attraction and repulsion both cease to exist. In the 
Arahant there is neither liking or disliking ; he regards 
all things with perfect equanimity as did the Thera 


Mahamoggallana when he accepted a handful of rice 
from a leper. 


The use of the rosary in Buddhism is often misunder- 
stood. If it is used for the mechanical repetition of a 
set formula, the repeating of so many phrases as an act 
of piety, as in other religions, its value is negligible, 
When it is used as a means of holding the attention and 
purifying the mind, however, it can be a great help, 
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One of the best ways of employing it, because it calls for. . 


undivided attention, is to repeat the Pali formula of 
the qualities of Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha, beginning 
“Iti *pi so Bhagava . . .” with the first bead, starting 
again with the second and continuing to the next 
quality : “ Jti pi so Bhagava, Arahan . . .”’, and so on, 
until with the last bead the entire formula is repeated 
from beginning to end. This cannot be carried out 
successfully unless the mind is entirely concentrated 
on what is being done. At the same time the recalling 
of the noble qualities of the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha lifts the mind to a lofty plane, since the words 
carry with them a meaning that impresses itself on 
the pattern of the thought-moments as they arise and 
pass away. The value of this in terms of Abhidhamma 
psychology lies in the wholesome nature of the Cittak- 
khana, or “consciousness-moment”’ in its uppada 
(arising), thiti (static), and bhanga (disappearing) 
phases. Each of these wholesome Cittakkhana con- 
tributes to the improvement of the Sankhara, or aggre- 
gate of tendencies ; in other words, it directs the sub- 
sequent thought-moments into a higher realm and 
tends to establish the character on that level. 


Samatha bhavana, the development of mental tran- 
quillity with concentration, is accompanied by three 
benefits : it gives happiness in the present life, a favour- 
able rebirth, and the freedom from mental defilements 
which is a prerequisite for the attainment of insight. 
In Samatha the mind becomes like a still, clear pool 
completely free from disturbanc> and agitation, and 
ready to mirror on its surface the nature of things as 
they really are, the aspect of them which is hidden from 
ordinary knowledge by the restlessness of craving. 
It is the peace and fulfilment which is depicted on the 
features of the Buddha, investing His images with a 
significance that impresses even those who have no 
knowledge of what it means. Such an image of the 
Buddha can itself be a very suitable object of medita- 
tion, and is, in fact, the one that most Buddhists instinc- 
tively use. The very sight of the tranquil Buddha-image 
can calm and pacify a mind distraught with worldly 
hopes and fears. It is the certain and visible assurance 
of Nibbana. 


Vipassana bhavana is realisation of the Three Signs 
of Being, Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta, by direct insight. 
These three characteristics, Impermanence, Suffering 
and Non-self, can be grasped intellectually, as a scientific 
and philosophical truth, but this is not in itself sufficient 
to rid the mind of egoism and craving. The final 
objective lies on a higher level of awareness, the direct 
“intuitional ’ plane, where it is actually experienced 
as psychological fact. Until this personal confirmation 
is obtained the sphere of sense-perceptions (Ayatana) 
and sensory-responses remain stronger than the intel- 
lectual conviction ; the two function side by side on 
different levels of consciousness, but it is usually the 
sphere dominated by Avijja which continues to deter- 
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mine the course of life by volitional action. The philo- 


sopher who fails to live according to his philosophy is 


the most familiar example of this incompatibility be- 
tween theory and practice. When the direct perception 
is obtained, however, what was at its highest intellectual 
level still merely a theory become actual knowledge, in 
precisely the same way that we ‘“‘ know” when we are 
hot or cold, hungry or thirsty. The mind that has 
attained it is established in the Dhamma, and panna, 
wisdom, has taken the place of delusion. 


Discursive meditation, such as that practised in 
Christian devotion, is entirely on the mental level, and 
can be undertaken by anyone at any time. it calls for 
no special preparation or conditions. For the more 
advanced exercises of Samatha and Vipassana, however, 
the strictest observance of Sila becomes necessary. 
These techniques are best followed in seclusion, away 
from the impurities of worldly life and under the 
guidance of an accomplished master. Many people 
have done themselves psychic harm by embarking on 
them without due care in this respect. It is not advisable 
for anyone to experiment on his own ; those who are 
unable to place themselves under a trustworthy teacher 
will do best to confine themselves to discursive medita- 
tion. It cannot take them to Enlightenment but will 
benefit them morally and prepare them for the next 
stage. 


Metta bhavana is the most universally beneficial form 
of discursive meditation, and can be practised in any 
conditions. Thoughts of universal, undiscriminating 
benevolence like radio waves reaching out in all direc- 
tions, sublimate the creative energy of the mind. With 
steady perseverance in Metta bhavana a point can be 
reached at which it becomes impossible even to harbour 
a thought of ill-will. True peace can only come to the 
world through minds that are at peace. If people 
everywhere in the world could be persuaded to devote 
half-an-hour daily to the practice of Metta bhavana 
we should see more real advance towards world peace 
and security than international agreements will ever 
bring us. It would be a good thing if, in this new era 
of the Buddha Sasana, people of all creeds could be 
invited to take part in a world-wide movement for the 
practice of Metta bhavana and pledge themselves to live 
in accordance with the highest tenets of their own 
religion, whatever it may be. In so doing they would 
be paying homage to the Supreme Buddha and to their 
own particular religious teacher as well, for on this 
level all the great religions of the world unite. If there 
is a common denominator to be found among them it 
is surely here, in the teaching of universal loving- 
kindness which transcends doctrinal differences and 
draws all beings together by the power of a timeless and 
all-embracing truth. 


(Reproduced from “ Glimpses of 
the Path—3’’.) 
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-PIRIVENA UNIVERSITIES 


By Siri PERERA 


OW that the report of the Universities Commission: 


has been published, it is opportune for the Buddhist. 
Public to consider what their attitude should be towards 
these two Pirivena Universities that have now been 
functioning for four years. The Pirivena system of 
education in Ceylon is of very ancient origin. From 
the historical evidence available, they seem to have 
been started solely for the training of young bhikkus, 
who gained the knowledge of the Dhamma or Teaching 
and Vinaya or Discipline at such institutions. Thus the 
basis for such an education was the desire to make the 
young bhikku a learned and disciplined member of the 
Order. 


That the pioneers of this system of education could 
have had no other motive is made clear by a considera- 
tion of the object of the monastic life. When a bhikku 
dons the yellow robe, he does so to overcome sorrow 
and suffering in Samsara and to realize Nibbana. 
(Sabba Dukkha. Nissarana, Nibbana Sacci Karanattaya). 
Thus, for the successful achievement of that noble 
goal, all that is necessary for a bhikku is a knowledge 
of the Teaching and Discipline, as far as education is 
concerned, but of vastly greater importance 1s the 
practice of that Teaching and Discipline. Through 
out the centuries, the Pirivenas continued to fulfil 
this function and their long history has been made 
glorious by the names of eminent bhikkus, who were 
noted for their erudition, piety and discipline. 


But unfortunately in course of time it would seem 
that these same Pirivenas also included in their curri- 
culum such subjects as Astrology and Medical Science. 
One possible explanation for this amazing development 
is the influence of Brahaminism and the fact that 
members of the laity also began to seek educational 
facilities in the Pirivenas and this step was taken to 
satisfy their demands. It is then not surprising that 
bhikkus also began to study these subjects which had 
no bearing whatsoever on their monastic life. This 
serves to illustrate very clearly the danger of having 
institutions of learning for both bhikkus and laity 
jointly. 


This unsatisfactory state of affairs continued up to 
about 1953-54, when the All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress 
appointed a committee to enquire into Buddhist affairs 
and in 1956, after a very extensive and intensive investi- 
gation, this committee produced a very valuable report, 
which contains a recommendation relevent to the 
present purpose, namely, that the Pirivenas should be 
conducted by a special Board. on Pirivena Education 
working under a new body to be called “‘ The Buddha 
Sasana Mandalaya”. The party that came to power 
in that year gave a pledge to implement this and the 
other recommendations contained in that report. 
Accordingly in the year 1957, the Bandaranaike Govern- 
ment appointed the Buddha Sasana Commission to 
report among other matters on “ providing of facilities 
for the training and education of bhikkus and limiting 
the nature and scope of such facilities”. The words 


underlined . clearly indicate that the Sasana Commission 
was invited to consider and report on whether training 
and education of bhikkus should not be restricted to 
the purpose of monastic life only or whether such 
training and education should be of a wider scope and 
content such as a University would provide. 


The Buddha Sasana Commission seems to have left 
the decision of this vital question to the Buddha Sasana 
Mandalaya which ,in their report they recommended 
should be established by law, for the purpose, among 
others, “‘ of planning to provide for the education of 
bhikkus and to help to spread the knowledge of the 
Dhamma among laymen”. Although the report of the 
Buddha Sasana Commission was published as Sessional 
Paper 18 in 1959, the Bandaranaike Government has 
done nothing to implement any of its recommendations 
which are of far-reaching importance to Buddhists. 
On the contrary, completely ignoring these recommend- 
ations, the government proceeded to rush through 
Parliament the Pirivena Universities Act, conferring 
University status onthe two leading Pirivenas at Maliga- 
kanda and Peliyagoda. Without any exaggeration it 
can be said that this act has been hastily conceived 
and badly considered. As an illustration, it may be 
pointed out that, while the Act itself contains pro- 
visions such as the appointment of a bhikku as Vice- 
Chancellor and the receipt of emoluments, allowances 
and pensions by bhikkus, which are contrary to Vinaya 
Rules, the University Court is prohibited from passing 
rules that are repugnant to the Vinaya, the Code of 
rules for the conduct of bhikkus. 


How these two Pirivena Universities have functioned 
and how Vinaya Rules that should govern the conduct 
of bhikkus have been transgressed in the process of 
conducting them can be gathered from the very valuable 
report of the Universities Commission. One of the 
objects of the Pirivena Universities Act is to make 
provision “for the promotion of Sinhala and 
Buddhist Culture.” Sinhala Cultute is Buddhist Cul- 
ture. It is not Buddhist Culture for a _bhikku 
to attend cocktail parties, shake hands with 
members of the laity, both men and women, and 
participate in strikes and similar public exhibitions. 
There is no Buddhist culture to be gathered anywhere 
outside the Tripitaka. Therefore, is it necessary for 
a bhikku to go to a University to study Buddhist Cul- 
ture ? As was stated earlier, all that is necessary for 
a bhikku for his ascetic life is to know the Dhamma 
and Vinaya and to practise what he has learned. To 
the Buddhist laity, the bhikku is a living example of 
the teaching of the Buddha. The way to Nibbana is 
one and the way to fame, fortune, power and 
prestige is quite another. A bhikku who treads the 
latter path is no bhikku. 


It seems, therefore, that itis a very salutary thing that 
the Universities Commission has recommended that 
the two Pirivena Universities should cease to exist as 
such by repealing the Pirivena Universities Act, No. 45 
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of 1958, and that one of them should be set apart as 
a separate institution exclusively for the higher leatning 
of the bhikkus and that the other should be exclusively 
a lay Buddhist University. The Commission consisted 
of three honourable men of high intellectual and 
educational attainments, whose integrity is beyond 
question. Furthermore, they are all good practising 
Buddhists. The question of the training and education 
of bhikkus is fundamental to the life of the Buddha 
Sasana. The Buddha has declared that His Dispen- 
sation will last only as long as the Code of Conduct 
laid down by Him for bhikkus is observed. The sugges- 
tion in some quarters that women should be admitted 
to these Pirivena Universities reminds one of the questions 
addressed by the Ven. Ananda Thera to the Buddha 
shortly before the Pari Nibbana. It is recorded in the 
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_ Maha Parinibbana Sutta, Digha Nikaya, asked what 
the attitude ofbhikkus should be towards women, 


that the Buddha declared categorically, that they 
should not look at them ; if they have to look at them, 
that they should not speak to them ; and that if they 
have to speak to them, that they should do so with 
great circumspection. Thus it will be seen that the 
observance of the Vinaya Rules is of the highest import- 
ance. When the senior bhikkus violate Vinaya Rules, 
no discipline can come from the pupils. Hence the 
recommendations of the Universities Commission are 
timely and calculated to arrest the deteriorating tenden- 
cies that have beset the Sasana. It is childish to suggest 
that this report has been written by three blind mice 
or that it should be burnt. All right-thinking and 
religious-minded Buddhists should call upon the Govern- 
ment to implement these recommendations. 


It is by reason of their characters that men’s bodies are despised or honoured.— 


—‘ Essence of Buddhism ”’, 
Laxmi Narasu. 


If everything in the universe be nothing but a manifestation of the universal soul, how can anything 


or act be unclean or immoral.—/Ibid., p. 117. 


No man can realise all his desires without the help ot others.—Jbid., p. 120. 


In Buddhism morality rightly rests on individualism and altruism becomes applied individualism. 


—Ibid., p. 123. 
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EVIDENCE OF REBIRTH 


(Copied from “‘ The Indian Express” of 4.1.64) 


Bupaun, Jan. 2—Sunil Dutt, the four-year-old son 
of Mr. Chadammi Lal Saksena of Bareilly, is said to 
remember his previous birth. 


The parents were puzzled when the child began to 
refuse to do their biddings. With a seriousness worthy 
of a grown-up person he asked his parents not to bother 
him and get the work done by his servants. The parents 
never took him seriously about “‘ his servants ”’. 


When his father took him to a school for admission, 
little Sunil refused to study there. He said that he 
would study in his own school at Budaun. 


When asked about his school, he said that he was 
Seth Krishna and that he owned a school in Budaun. 
(Seth Shrikrishna, founder of the Seth Shrikrishna 
Intermediate College, Budaun, died in 1951). 


The Signboard 


The astonished parents brought him here on December 
29. Sunil at once recognised the college building 
and remarked that the big signboard bearing his name 
was missing from the college wall. He indicated the 
place where it had been fixed. 


The little boy entered the college without any guidance 
and rushed towards the Principal’s room but was dis- 
appointed to see a “stranger” in the Principal’s chair. 
(The Principal whom the late Seth had appointed was 
removed from service after the Seth’s death). 


The child was then taken to the Shri Krishna Oil Mill 
where he rushed to the “ gaddi”’ and sat on it as the 
Seth used to do. Then he called for Shafaat, an old 
servant, and enquired about his well-being. 


Family Group 


Sunil then moved about happily in the mill and at 
one place he pointed out to the signboard bearing his 
name. It was lying covered with dust in a verandah. 


All of a sudden he rushed to the house in the mill 
where the Seth used to live and asked about “‘ his wife ”’ 
—Mrs. Shakuntla Devi—but was sad to know that 


after the Seth’s death his widow had started living with 
the Seth’s adopted son in Mohalla Birampur. 


When shown a family photograph, Sunil recognised 
his past self and other members of the Seth’s family. 


When he saw the Seth’s elder sister and brother-in- 
law among the people in the mill he touched their feet. 
The child was reluctant to leave the mill. While moving 
about in the town Sunil pointed out to the lofty gate 
of Gandhi Park, which, he said, “he” had put up in 
1948. 

Principal 

Sunil recognised Mr. S. D. Pathak, former Principal 
of S. K. College, among 30 people and rushed to him. 
He embraced and kissed Mr. Pathak and sat comfort- 
ably in his lap. Sunil then told his father, Mr. Saksena, 
that he would like to be taught by Mr. Pathak. 


Later Sunil was taken to the residence of the Seth’s 
widow. When they met they stood gazing at each 
other. Tear trickled down their eyes. Sunil then 
inquired about the image of their family deity that 
“‘ he had presented her ”’. 


He recognised the box in which the Seth kept his 
clothes. Before leaving little Sunil patted “‘ his former 
wife ”’. 


The Tonga 


A tonga was brought to carry him and his parents. 
The child asked about “his” tonga drawn by a black 
horse but was distressed to know that it had been sold. 


When asked if he knew Mr. J. D. Shukla, ICS, who 
was the District Magistrate here in 1947-49, the child 
replied in the affirmative. When shown a group photo- 
graph he recognised Mr. Shukla, who is now Commis- 
sioner of Allahabad division. 


The bewildered parents of Sunil did not allow the 
child to be photographed. They rushed him back to 
Bareilly and no one was allowed to question him further. 
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HONOURED WITH CEYLON CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. (now Anagarika) Upali Eric Ramage, an English 
Life Member of the Colombo Y.M.B.A., until recently 
a British subject has now been granted Ceylon citizen- 
ship.%. Anagarika Ramage has donated several valuable 
books both to the Lending and Reference Sections of 
the Y.M.B.A. Library. He embraced Buddhism in 
1926, and was a Samanera at Salgala Aranya during 
1935 to 1941. As his state of health did not permit 
him to enter the Higher Ordination (Upasampada) he 
was obliged to revert to lay-life. He is now residing 
at Parama Dhamma Nivesa Pirivena, Boralesgamuwa, 
where he is continuing his studies in Buddha Dhamma 
and practice of meditation. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


2516 Mr. Lk. R. Wijesinghe 
2517 .Mr. M. D: Perera 
2518 Mr. H. Boange 

2519 Mr. K. Halangamuwa 
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MEMBERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Y.M.B.A. is 
to be held on 21st March 1964 and it is necessary to 
remind our members to pay up the arrears and current 
year’s subscriptions. 


We shall therefore be very grateful if members 
would send in their remittances direct to this office 
as early as possible. 


K. D. C. Goonetilleke, 


Hony. Gen. Secretary, 


Y.M.B.A., 
Borella, 
Colombo. 
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DISROBING-ITS CAUSE AND ITS CURE 


E welcome the announcement of the recently 
(¥ appointed Maha Nayaka of the Malwatte 
Chapter that he will take early steps to inquire into the 
cause of so many monks disrobing in the present day 
with a view to finding out the possible cure for the 
problem. The rules of the Buddhist Order give a 
monk the freedom to leave the Order when he wishes 
to do so ; but there is no denying the fact that of late 
the number of monks disrobing has tended to increase. 
The All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress was so concerned 
about the matter that it appointed a Committee to 
investigate and report on the problem. The new Maha 
Nayaka, we learn, also intends to hold a similar inquiry. 
We have no doubt the Buddhist public will welcome 
such inquiries for many Buddhist Organisations have 
expressed their concern about the future of the Sangha 
and are anxious to do whatever is necessary to prevent 
further deterioration. 


Undoubtedly the increase in the number of those 
disrobing is due to changes in secular society. With 


the expansion of education and the place accorded to 
Sinhala it is much easier for a bhikkhu who leaves the 
Order to find suitable employment and rehabilitate 
himself in secular life. Not a few of those monks who 
have disrobed have been able to secure Government 
employment. With increasing opportunities of getting 
higher education in one or other of the three universities 
there is no doubt that the number of those disrobing 
will increase in the future. But this is, of course, no 
reason for dismay. 


There is no doubt that the Order itself will benefit 
if those monks who remain in the Order today merely 
because they fear the social stigma of being an ex-monk 
or because they cannot fit into lay life, leave the Order. 
Their leaving the Sangha will only give greater strength 
to the Sangha though there will be considerable depletion 
in its ranks, 


But there are other aspects of the problem, It is 
time that a proper study of the existing systen of 
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recruitment, training and education of monks and the 
conditions in which they live, is made by a set of com- 
petent persons with a view to making the religious life 
attractive to those who have joined it with a sincere 
desire to remain in it. 


Unfortunately although vast changes have affected 
lay society during the last ten decades very little of what 
is good in these changes have influenced the Buddhist 
monasteries and temples. Whatever has been intro- 
duced into temple life from the modern world would 
be either an electric lighting plant, or a motor car or 
comfortable furniture or other amenities of Western 
life, the influence of which on monastic life is none too 
salutary. These additions from Western civilisation 
exist side by side with a feudal organisation. It is a 
matter for regret that our temples and monasteries have 
learnt very little from Western organisation and manage- 
ment and its legal institutions. A committee of inquiry 
will do well to examine customs and institutions which 
are today out of place with a view to discarding them 
altogether, 


Undoubtedly one of the questions that will have to 
be considered will be the mode of recruiting new 
members of the Sangha. The practice today is to 
robe young boys, even the age of three years not being 
considered too young. Whatever was the reason for 
the rule in the past, it cannot be denied that the practice 
is responsible for the presence of a large number of 
monks who are unsuited for a religious life and who 
remain in the Order merely because they fear the social 
stigma of being an ex-monk or are doubtful about 
fitting into lay life. Recruitment into the Sangha in 
early life had no drawbacks in feudal times for it 
was not difficult to rehabilitate oneself if one disrobed 
and that was the reason, perhaps, for the rule. But 
conditions are so different today, that the whole ques- 
tion must be thought out afresh. 


Thcre are other questions on which there must be a 
completely new approach if the problem of the Sangha 
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is to be satisfactorily solved. If the religious life is to 
be made attractive to young men who are being turned 
out of the schools, the Sangha must give up its sectional 
ways of thinking. Institutions like caste perhaps 
necessary in primitive society, and decried by the 
Buddha will have to be given up by the Sangha. The 
younger generations that are getting the benefit of 
modern education are more critical and more liberal in 
their views and have little sympathy for such outmoded 
concepts. 


There is also a great deal that can be done to improve 
the living conditions in the temples and pirivanas. 
Many bhikkhus are compelled to live in insanitary 
lodgings often lacking the most elementary amenities. 
These conditions can only be solved by the Buddhists 
organising themselves and pooling all their resources 
together. Unfortunately the present division into 
Nikayas and further sub-divisions within the Nikayas 
and above all the tendency to think of each temple as 
a separate and independent unit will stand in the way 
of a proper solution to these problems. And as long 
as these problems exist it will not be possible to expect 
the more desirable types of young men to join the 
Order. 


We are glad that the problem of the disrobing monk 
has been recognized by the new Maha Nayaka as a 
problem deserving immediate attention. If the pro- 
blem is to be solved it will require patient study and 
consideration at the hands of a competent group of 
both bhikkhus and laymen and liberal thinking on the 
part of all Buddhists. It is to be hoped the new Maha 
Nayaka will give the lead in this matter. We hope 
the new Maha Nayaka will secure the services of such 
a body to study the problem and suggest the necessary 
remedies. The problem is already with us and is 
likely to be more aggravated inthe near future, and unless 
a solution is found without delay the future of the 
Sangha will be rather gloomy. 
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BUDDHIST AIDS TO DAILY CONDUCT 


By EDWARD GREENLY 


ph ae arrive at a proper understanding of any ethical 
System, there are many; aspects of it that need to 
be considered. We may inquire into its theory con- 
cerning the origin of ethical ideas in general, into its 
relationships or indebtedness to other systems, into the 
validity of the sanctions that it attaches to them. 


_ That which will be considered in the following pages 
is the Buddhist motives and aids to conduct, the machin- 
ery by which Buddhism endeavours to ensure the con- 
version of its precepts into practice. Taking as granted 
the Buddhist code, assuming as valid the Buddhist 
ideas, the question will be : What follows as to con- 
duct ? Nor is this a matter of interest that is merely 
academic. For, suppose any of the considerations to 
turn out sound are valid, then, clearly, they have an 
interest that is practical enough,—applicable here or 
now or anywhere, they must have an immediate bearing 
on our own lives, on how we are to think and act this 
very day, whether we use the Buddhist name or not. 


The first thing to be observed is that Buddhism does 
not make what we may perhaps call a “ frontal attack ” 
upon evil. There is in it no “commandment”, no 
oo thou shalt”? or “‘ thou shalt not’, but merely an 
“it is good to” or “it is not good to” and that always 
for the reason “such and such a thing helps or hinders 
Sorrow’s Ceasing”’. 


Again, the system being not faith but knowledge, 
evil is in its eyes not “ wickedness”, but a “ not- 
understanding’, a mental blindness, a failure. to sce 
things as they really are. The remedy, then, evidently, 
must be “right understanding”, sane and unclouded 
mental vision, a coming to see things as they really are. 


We all know only too well (who is there that does 
not ?) the inner moral conflict the cry of the aspiring 
heart in all ages, “‘ The good that I would | do not, 
the evil that I would not, that I do”. Whence this 
terrible internal conflict, this division of the mental 
house against itself ? Again, it is Right Understanding 
that is wanted : the mind has come (by mere precept) 
to see some things rightly, but it sees other things 
wrongly ; and so there arises a conflict between two 
wholly inconsistent views of things. “See all things 
rightly all round”, says Buddhism, “ you are as one 
awaking from a dream ; some things you see as in the 
wakened world, but some you still see as in the dream 
world, the trouble can only be ended by waking up 
altogether ”’. 


And what is this Right Understanding, this undis- 
torted view of life, this Buddhist picture of the Truth of 
things ? Well, certain general ideas or principles which 
at first sight may appear to us to have little if any bearing 
upon ethical matters at all except, indeed, in so far as 
they arerather dreaded than otherwise by the exponents 
of the ethical system that is most prevalent among us in 
the West. 


In their briefest form, these are what are known as 
the great Signs, the characteristics of all existence, com 
bined with the principle of Universal Causation, which 
is in reality implicit in them. The three Signs are 
(1) Anicca, that is, Impermanence or ‘‘ Momentari- 
ness’; (2) Dukkha, Sorrow, or, better, Dissatisfaction; 
and (3) Anatta, the absence of abiding substance, 
dessa of psychic substance (called “soul” or 

se : 


The sources of evil, again, Buddhism places, for 
practical purposes, under three heads : (1) Lobha, or 
Craving ; (2) Dosa, or Il-will ; (3) Moha, or illusion, 
especially the Self-illusion. In both of the groups the 
several members are not independent, but inter- 
dependent, each being more or less involved in the other 
two principles. These, then, are the things whereof a 
comprehension is the Right Understanding that we 
seek. And how are they applied ? 


Well, each of the three great sources of evil is taken 
separately, in the order in which they are given above, 
and to it, for its cure, is made a special, direct, applica- 
tion of the corresponding member, again in the same 
order, of the group of the three Signs. 


There are also what we may call intercrossing appli- 
cations, so that it is possible to construct a sort of 


“ graphic” representation of the more important lines 
of remedy thus :— 
Anicca or Dukkha or Anatta or 
Momentariness Dissatisfaction Insubstantiality 
VAY VVV Vv 
Lobha or Dosa or Moha or 
Craving Til-will Self-illusion 


We will take the direct application first. 


A man is smitten with a craving for wealth or one 
or other of the many much-hankered after things of 
life. Moral precept comes and says, “ You ought not 
to grasp after that”. ‘‘ Why should I noi, when I can 
get it ?” he will perhaps say ; or, possibly, “I know 
I ought not, but I cannot help the hankering”. And 
then Buddhism comes to him and says, “* No, you can 
never, though you think it, grasp that thing. Anicca ! 
all things are ever changing. That after which you 
hanker is changing while you grasp at it; the hand 
which you stretch out towards it is changing while it 
grasps. An ever-changing flux without, an_ ever- 
changing flux within the mind—How can the flowing 
grasp the flowing? And then to the, perhaps dis- 
iltusioned and embittered mind it further whispers, 
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‘ There is a satisfaction after all, but it is not in grasping. 
Look for it in Sorrow’s Ceasing;’and Sorrow: ceases 
when you see things as they really are”. And so, 
finding that there is really no such thing as getting, the 
mind begins to look for satisfaction otherwhere. 


To Ill-will, Aversion, Hatred, Anger, or any of the 
many forms of Dosa, Buddhism applies its second Sign 
of Dukkha—that most unpopular of all its doctrines in 
the West. Orthodox and heretic alike alternately scout 
or fear this doctrine, yet in it is to be found that which 
is a solvent for all the bitterness of Dosa (Ill-will). 
Nowhere, moreover, is the ethic of mere precept more 
apt to fail than here, as is, indeed, very generally ad- 
mitted. “‘ Love your enemies”.' May be; but the 
world is full of very unkind, unpleasant people ; who 
are always in the way, people whose very presence is a 
source of irritation to us. And they are so complacent, 
these people, so self-satisfied; sometimes even pros- 
perous as well, flourishing like the green bay tree of the 
Hebrew psalmist. Well, if the experience of the readers 
of this article is at all like that of the writer of it, they 
will by this time have sadly found that all the precepts 
in the world, and all the resolutions to obey them, have 
never succeeded in getting them to love these people. 
Civilisation can restrain the angry hand; precept and 
training may restrain the angry tongue ;. virtue may 
even prompt external acts of kindness ; but hostile feeling 
stillremains, the inner attitude has not been changed. 
Nor does example effect the change we need. It is, 
indeed, a powerful stimulus to effort. We may be 
roused thereby to emulate the Buddha, who, alone of 
the world’s teachers, appears to have succeeded in this 
matter. We shall but discover before very long, that to 


live as he lived, there is nothing for it but to see as he 


saw! And the Vision so seen—what is that ? It is 
no other than this same Dukkha sign, this same un- 
welcome “ Holy Truth of Suffering”. Looking through 
the Buddha-eyes, we see all these unkind, unlovely 
people suffering. Behind the thick mask of prosperity 
and pride, transparent to the rays of Buddha-sight, goes 
on dissatisfaction always, always a striving after what 
they have not, re not ; never an hour of satisfaction 
with what they have or are. For that ‘is life’s con- 
ditioning ; “Min never is, but always to be blest”, 
and so the never-ceasing chase goes on, while the face 
grows hard or ‘worn or ennui-weary, until, with life’s 
meaning still unlearnt, the inevitable passing comes. 
And the seer of the vision, what ofhim ?.. Why, though 
he could not lowe, ‘though even now he cannot like, yet 
at sight of sorrow he can pity, nay more, he cannot help 
bat pity. And, where Compassion is, there is left no 
room for hatred, nor room for any of the minor forms 
of Dosa, indignation, anger, even “ righteous anger ” ; 
all these disappear in presehce of Compassion. And so 
this feared and scouted Sorrow-doctrine brings peace 
and light where all precepts and commandments fail 
It is a cure, too, for what we may call the negative forms 
of Dosa, the callous indifference to our fellow-beings 
that refined arid cultured minds areso addicted to. A 
crowd, an unsavoury, prosaic mob, how we draw back 
our phylacterie:s almost at the very thought of it!;-the 


horses up ané! down the street, we give them,’ save, 


when they are badly beaten, scarcely a single passing 
thought. Yet once see all these as, by life’s very inner 
nature, sufferin g, and, instead of indifference, pity comes 
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at once. And so, where all precepts and command- 
ments fail, this Sorrow-doctrine can make possible the 
full practice of the ‘“‘ golden rule”, and lead our feet 


‘into the path of peace. “ 


Moha, the Self-illusion, is for Buddhism the root of 
all evil, the parent both of Craving and Ill-will ; so that 
whatever be the remedy for it cuts really at the root of 
them as well. Still, there are special ills that arise 
immediately out of this illusion, and to them the Sign 
of signs, as we may call it, of Anata, has immediate and 
direct application. Self-esteem, self-importance, pride, 
the troubles that come of these, are a commonplace of 
moralisers, and a perennial perplexity to whom falls 
in any way leadership or management of the affairs of 
men. And not the least part of the trouble is that, 
granted the ordinary view of life, these things positively 
have logic on their side! Mere vanity, of course, the 
baseless foible of the foolish and light-headed, needs no 
discussion ; but the knowledge of just merit, from 
which arises. ‘‘ That last infirmity of noble mind”. 
that is very far from baseless. A good mechanic knows 
his work is good ; a master in painting knows that he 
can paint ; one that is born a leader is quite aware that 
he can lead. Sometimes defying modesty, one such 
will say so. “‘ It cannot be done better, ’ wrote Duerer, 
they say, to Raphael, sending him a drawing. Now, 
if in each of us there be a “ soul”, then obviously and 
logically enough, as the deed is, so the soul is. What, 
then, if I know my deed is good ? Why, of course, 
I cannot help but know my soul is good. If I have 
thought a clever thought, I cannot fail to be aware 
I have, or am, a clever soul! With manifest danger to 
my morals. That genius often is modest proves nothing 
but that, in so far it holds, or thinks it holds, a soul or 
atta creed, it is illogical. Apply the Anatta principle, 
however, and what follows ? This that, I am it is 
compound, it is caused, it is Kamma ; by the arising 
of such-and-such it has come to be heredity, teaching, 
environment, a hundred things unknown, untold, have 
made it what it is. Inno wise a substance; thing or space, 
it is rather to be likened to a mathematical point, itself 
without parts and without magnitude, a meeting-place 
of intercrossing lines of cause, coming together from 
we know not where,-to radiate at once we know not 
whither. Or we might compare it with a line, the /ocus 
of a point, moving in the resultant of these inter-acting 
lines of force.. What room, in the light of such a con- 
cept, is there left for self-esteem ? 


Of the innumerable cross-applications, only: one or 
two can be touched on here. The bearing of Dukkha 
on Craving, for example, is plain enough. For he who. 
knows that the tempting “‘ pleasure” cannot bring him 
satisfaction, will he crave like other men? And he 
who sees his fellows as Anatta, void of self, will he 
hate ?_ For him there exists no such evil, wicked soul ; 
those that trouble, they, too, are, like himself, Anatta, 
component, cause-driven ; what is there in that to hate ? 
We are angry when we clearly discern the causing of 
some evil, such as an earthquake or storm. That which. 
sets up the real Dosa-feeling in us, the real anger, is the’ 
supposed self-originatedly hateful “Soul” ; embodi- 
ment (or rather enpsychiment), of malignity ; out of its 
‘ark free and evil will bringing-uncaused. hurtfulness to 

irth. JeoW oft 
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One most important bearing of Transience upon — 


conduct, however, is so often overlooked, that it is well- 


worth pointing out. Obvious encugh in its external,’ 


general aspects, it is far more deeply penetrative than at 
first appears. Perhaps a sharp unkind word passes ; 
perhaps a kindly act is left undone } for a moment we 
regret, and then we think, “Ah, we will set that right 
another day’’. And then, perhaps, that day comes, 
and we forget again, and yet again ; perhaps helf sub- 
consciously we even reckon on that “future life ” 
“that all eternity’?! in which to set it right. With 
what result ? Is there anyone, at any rate anyone past 
his early youth, who knows not that bitterest of all 
reflections, ‘““O, to have done this or left: undone that, 
to have said this or left unsaid that—but now the beloved 
is gone, the rest is silence. O, for that chance back 
again!” Transience, however, is something far more 
than a-.reflection concerning three-score-years-and-ten 
and then a passing ; it is the knowledge that the life is 
always passing ; it is more than transience, it is momen- 
tariness, a far more subtle, penetrating thing. There is 
a remarkable passage in the Visuddhi Magga: “ The 
duration of the life as a being is, strictly-speaking, 
extremely brief lasting only while a thought lasts ”’. 


If this be so, however, what follows as to conduct ? 
Why, manifestly, this—that, just as to the longer life 
we crudely think of can good be done only while it 
lasts, so alsc to life considered thus. Would we do 
good to those we love, to anyone ? Then we must 
do it now ; there is no other time. Yesterday’s suffer- 
ings longings fears, are not today’s ; tomorrow’s will 
be different again. Let pass the ever-slipping oppor- 
tunity, and not all the trusted-in tomorrows, not all 
the immortal paradises that man ever dreamed of, 
the life, it is not in the future, it is nowhere but in the 
present, passing, fleeting thought, and orly in that 
thought moment can we do the good we would. 


Such are some of the considerations by which Bud- 
dhism converts its fundamental, highly philosophical 
ideas into aids for daily conduct. 


But fer a thought to be effective, it must become 
habitual. These thoughts are wanted, not now and 
then or here and there, but all day long, and on all 
manner of occasions, unexpected almost always, too. 
They are of little use if put off to those occasions. He 
that would save his life by swimming does not wait 
until he falls into the water ; he learns the art, and 
practises and practises, until to float is more instinctive 
than to sink. So with these life-saving thoughts. 
They must be practised, and practised assiduously, 
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when they are not wanted, until they become a mental 
habit, and come uppermost when they are wanted. 


For this purpose, what are generaliy called ‘‘ medita- 
tions” are generally recommended ; introduced by the 
old Buddhist masters, and through long ages of experi- 
ence proved of value. There are many of them and 
endless variations can be made of them. vii 


For instance, we may take the several root-ideas, 
these three signs, with Karma and the others, day by 
day throughout a week ; and. applying them each 
especially to our characteristic hindrances of. tempera- 
ment or circumstances, practise Jooking at _ life 
that way. 


Or we may review the episodes of each day in order 
backwards, asking concerning each of them “ Was this 
good to have been done ; was it well done ?”’ (ever 
“Did 7 do well?,). “Was there in it any doing, 
separately activating soul, or was it wholly Kamma- 
action ? Did it contain any element of Dukkha, of 
suffering for myself, for others or for both?” Few 
things are more profitable than this very simple-seeming 
exercise, because from it we learn the real nature of the 
life-process almost better than by other means. It 
bears much the same relation to the study of Buddhist 
theory as does laboratory work to the reading of a 
text-book. Anatta, Dukkha and the like we have 
demonstrated, no dcubt, to our complete satisfaction, 
and so, indeed, we ought to do. But to discover by 
direct introspection that every episode that makes up 
life is of these very elements, compact,—that makes of 
the conviction a seen and vivid thing, like the visit to 
a foreign country that we have only known from books. 
After six months of it, indeed, Life appears ‘in very 
different guise. The disturbing heats of Craving die 
away ; through the cool, clear, transparent air of Truth 
we begin to “ see things as they really are”’. 


Yet it is but a beginning. For deep has been the 
sleep, and tremendous is the Buddha-vision, dawning 
but gradually on the mind. Hour after hour we lapse 
back into the dream-land, dreaming, indeed; at first for 
far longer than we wake ; and what we believe “to be 
awake”’ is too often a mere half-awakeness. As we 
see things, however, so we live ; so we cannot help but 
live ; and therefore, while those minutes of awakening 
last, the conduct problem solves itself. And in them 
are the first foretastes of the final Peace. 


(Reprinted from “ BODHI LEAVES ”’, No. 6, 
issued by the Buddhist Publication Society, 
Forest Hermitage, Kandy.) 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY MAN 


By T. H. PERERA iV 


“4 Unique Being, an Extaordinary Man is born 
in this world. Who is this Extraordinary Man ? 
He is the Tathagatha, the Exalted, the Fully Enlightened 
One.” 

—(ANGUTTARA NIKAYA EKA PUGGALA VAGGA). 


ORD Buddha was a man. He did not claim 
divinity. An attempt was made to foist on Him 
an immaculate conception founded on the dream which 
Queen Maha Maya saw on that festive Fsa/a-night. 
Our good friends, the Hindus call Him an incarnation 
(avatar) of God Vishnu, come to retrieve men from vice 
and sin. He was not a saviour who died for sinners 
He lived a full and vigorous life of eighty years, of which 
five and forty years He lived for men. He laboured 
ceaselessly for them, teaching them the Way to put an 
end to Samsaric woes. 


He was an Extraordinary Man, for six long years He 
struggled continuously to discover the Four Noble 
Truths by employing human strength, human energy 
and human striving. Thereby He gave to the human 
personakity, which had been for so long lost in the wilder- 
ness of hide-bound tradition, profitless rites and cere- 
monies and cantankerous dogma, its inherent right, its 
dignity and its freedom to plan out its emancipation 
from the ills of recurrent births and deaths. 


He was, indeed, an Extraordinary Man, in that He 
was the synthesis of the nine great qualities immortalised 
in the age-old formula—a formula which (has been) 
is being repeated and recited by Buddhists from their 
Kindergarten years to their last conscious moment on 
this planet, which shall also be recited by generations 
yet unborn :— 


Iti pi so bhagava, araham, sammasambuddho, vijja- 
carana sampanno, sugato, lokavidu, anuttaro, purisa- 


damma_ sarathi, sattha-devamanussanam, — buddho, 
bhagava ’ ti. 


Such, indeed, is the Blessed One, the Accom- 
plished One, the Supremely Awakened One, Endowed 
with consummate knowledge and Virtue, Well-gone, 
Knower of the worlds, the Peerless Incomparable 
Trainer of men, Teacher of gods and men, the Awak- 
ened One, the Blessed One. 


Each of these sterling qualities of the Blessed One is 
embodied in nine distinct gathas which our mothers 
recited with much fervour and devotion. This was the 
first kindergarten lesson we received at home. As we 


grew up into boyhood and from boyhood into man-, 
hood this first lesson also grew up prompting us tow”*- 


know more about this Extraordinary Man, and His 
liberating message of Light and Hope to benighted 
travellers in the storm-swept sea of Samsara. I shall 


now proceed to explain each of these Buddha- qualities, 


par excellence—a feeble and faltering attempt by a mere, . 
mortal. 
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1. Araham arahoti namena 
Araham papam na karaye 
Arahanta phalam patto 
Araham nama te namo. 


The Blessed One is Accomplished because He stands 
far removed and remote from all manner of defilements. 
He has totally exterminated greed, ill-will and delusion, 
the inveterateenemies of man. He is Accomplished 
because He has completely demolished the wheel of 
repeated births (samsara-cakka) ; its spokes of pain, 
its nave of nothingness, its rim of tears, its axle of cankers, 
and its body of craving. He is Accomplished because 
He is eminently worthy of receiving the gifts and the 
veneration of gods and men. He is Accomplished © 
because His personality cannot and will not entertain 
evil, unwholesome thoughts which lead to wrong doing; 
even in secret. 


2. Samma sambuddha vanena 
Samma sambuddha desana 
Samma sambuddha lokasmim 
Samma sambuddha te namo. 


The Blessed One is the Supremely Awakened One 
because He has by Himself, unaided and unguided, 
perceived and understood the Four Noble Truths in 
their three aspects and twelve modes. That He was the 
Supremely Enlightened One is clearly seen in the talk 
He had with Upaka, the wandering monk :— 


Abbhiniieyam abbhiinatam 
Pahdatabbam pahinam me 
Bhavetabbam ca bhavitam 
Tasma Buddhosmi brahmana. 


*“What has to be comprehended has been com- 
prehended. 

What has to be eradicated has been eradicated. 
What has to be developed has been developed. 
Therefore, Brahmana, I am the Buddha.” 


(The Noble Truth of Suffering has been com- 
prehended. The Noble Truth of the Cause of Suffering 
(tanha) has been eradicated. The Noble Truth of 


the Path leading to the cessation of Suffering has been 
developed). 


3. Vijja carana sampanno 
Tassa vijja pakasita 
Atita “ndgatuppanno 
Vijja carana te namo. 


The Blessed One is endowed with Consummate 


% nowledge and Virtue because on that memorable 


thts ria He gained Buddhahood, He acquired the 
he Id knowledge of: (1) The remembrance of 
ious births ; (2) The perception of the disappearance 
aid geappearance of beings ; (3) The comprehension of 
© the’ cessation of cankets. Thus, He succeeded in remov- 
ing all Ignorance of the past with the knowledge of 
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previous births ; all Ignorance of the future with the 
knowledge of the rebirth of beings ; all Ignorance of 
the present with the knowledge of the cessation of the 
cankers. Further, He is endowed with insight-wisdom, 
with the psychic power of mind, with the divine eye, 
with the divine ear and with-the ability to read the minds 
of others. 


The Blessed One is Perfect in Virtue—perfect in the 
fifteen modes of life, namely : the observance of the 
four moral restraints ; moderation in taking food ; not 
given to excessive sleep ; confidence ; dislike for evil ; 
possessed of much learning ; proficiency in the law ; 
tireless energy ; mindfulness and wisdom together with 
the acquisition of the four ecstasies (Jhdnas). 


4 Sugato sugatattanam 
Sugato sundarampica 
Nibbanam sugatim yanti 
Sugato ndma te namo. 


The Blessed One is Well-gone because His manner of 
walk is gentle and becoming. He is Well-gone because 
He has laboured day in day out for the well-being of 
gods and men. He is Well-gone because His words 
act like a soothing balm upon tormented minds. He is 
Well-gone because His words are few and well-chosen. 
He is Well-gone because He knows what to speak, when 
to speak and when not to speak. He «is Well-gone 
because He has shown the one and only Way to Nibbana. 


5. Lokaviduti namena 
Atita andgata vidu 
Sankhara sattamokdso 
Loka vidu nama te namo. 


The Blessed One is the Knower of the worlds because 
He has understood as it truly is the nature of the worlds 
of beings of : (1) the world of the Brahmas ; (2) the 
world of gods ; (3) the world of humans and ; (4) the 
world of the four types of miserable being. He knows 
the spatial world. He knows the conditioned world 
of beings ;_ their good and bad actions, their inclination 
their intentions, their desires and their bodily actions. 
He has clearly understood conditioned existence, 
namely, when this arises that comes to be, and when 
this ceases that also ceases. He has microscopically 
analysed mind, mental states and mental processes. 
He knows their action and reaction. He has also 
analysed matter and found that matter is a flux of 
energy and that no abiding entity is to be found in it to 
be called a soul or self. He knows the spatial world 
with its world systems and spheres. 


6. Anuttaro nama silena 
Yo lokassa anuttaro 
Anuttaro puja lokasmim 
Tim namassami anuttaro. 


The Blessed One is Peerless in the world of gods and 
humans because there is none in the three worlds to 
surpass Him in Morality'(sil/a), Concentration (samadhi), 
and Wisdom (painrz). As He Himself once declared ; 
“JT do not see in the world, O, monks, including that 
of the Devas, Maras and Brahmas, in the race of men 
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with ascetics and Brahmins anyone more virtuous than 
myself ”’. 


ot 


7. Deva yakkha manussanam 
Loke aggaphalam dadam 
Adantam damayantdanam 
Purisajania te namo. 


The Blessed One is the Incomparable Tamer of men 
(including non-humans). He tamed them not by the 
show of physical force, but by loving-kindness born of 
inner strength gained by extra-sensory wisdom. A few 
such instances are: the killer, Angulimala, the ill- 
mannered controversialist Saccaka, the radiant Brahma, 
Baka, the Naga Kings Mahodara and Culodara and the 
Naga sage Nandopananda. Among demons are 
Alavaka, Suciroma and Kararoma. Among animals 
are the elephants, Nalagiri and Dhanapala. 


8. Sarathi sarathi devo 
Yo lokassa susarathi 
Sdrathi puja lokasmim 
Tam namassami sarathi. 


The Blessed One is the Teacher of gods and men, 
because He has preached the Law to gods and men 
and assured their well-being here and hereafter. A 
caravaneer, in charge of a caravan of precious mer- 
chandise, guides his caravan safely across a robber- 
infested desert to its destination, even so, the Blessed 
One has led across the gruesomeDesert of birth, decay 
and death (samsara) innumerable beings to the Great 
Good. 


BuppHA—On that memorable Vesak morn seated 
beneath the pipal tree (henceforth called the Bodhi-tree), 
light dawned upon the Ascetic Siddhattha, and in the 
first flash of that light He gained Supreme Enlighten- 
ment (samma-sambodhi). Henceforth He came to be 
known as the Buddha.. As the Buddha He was able to 
understand and interpret all things of the past, present 
and future as they really are. Buddhahood is the crown 
of the Paramitas. 


9. Bhagava bhagava utto 
Bhaggam kilesa vagato 
Bhaggam samsara muttaro 
Bhagava nama te namo. 


Lord Buddha is the Blessed One (Bhagava) because 
by His purity of life, His purity of mind and His purity 
of transcendent Wisdom, He has eradicated, leaving no 
trace whatsoever, greed, ill-will and delusion. The 
eradication of these three major roots of all defilements 
leading to total emancipation of mind could not have 
been achieved without a prior practice in the Thirty- 
seven Practices which bestow Enlightenment (sattis 
hodhi pakshika dhamma). At the moment of supra- 
mundane consciousness or entry into the Four Stages 
of Holiness, all these 37 Practices arise spontaneously. 
They are :— 
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~ (1) The Four Foundations of Mindfulness .* 
(2) The Four Great Efforts 
(3) The Four Bases of Psychic Power 
(4) The Five Faculties in 
(5) The Five Powers 
(6) The Seven Factors of Eaneienment 
(7) The Noble Eight-fold Path 


[seo ~a tn Ui a 


My task is done, although a poor one. Yet, I have 
the satisfaction of having placed before the reader the 
unique and sublime qualities that go to make up the 
totality of the radiant and vigourous personality of the 
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Extraordinary Man. (acchariya-manussa) called the 
Buddha by universal. approbation and consent. May 
this humble task lead to a greater and deeper appre-. 
ciation of these lofty qualities by making them the: 
object of your mind-culture (bha@vand) to gain the know- 
ledge to see things as they really are leading to emancipa- 
tion from the ills of a quintuple existence,? 


“ Karuna sitala hadayam 
patina pajjota vihatamoha tamam 
Sanaramara loka gurum 
vande sugatam gativimuttam.” 


1. The five types of existence are: deva, manussa, peta, tiraccina: 
and niraya. 
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BUDDHISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


so!By VEN. VINITHA THERA OF VAJIRARAMA, COLOMBO. 


[‘ the course of my missionary work both in the 
East and in the West I found that a knowledge of 


other religions would be very useful to me for two 
reasons—firstly, to understand followers of other reli- 
gions better, and secondly, to communicate my ideas 
more effectively. I was looking for a place where I 
could study other religions when the Asia Foundation 
came to my help. Thanks to their generosity, I was 
able to spend two profitable years at the World Reli- 
gions Centre, Harvard University. 


A few years ago a group of American theologians 
took a great step in bringing about a better understand- 
ing among followers of world religions. They felt, 
and rightly so, that the confiict in the world today is 
not between one religion and another. It is between 
those who follow a religion and those who do not. 
In other words, the conflict is between the religious 
and the irreligious. In the past religions have been 
responsible for dividing mankind instead of uniting 
them, and if this is allowed to continue we would be 


unwittingly playing into the hands of the anti-religious 
forces. 


It was to meet this challenge that the World Religions 
Centre was started three years ago. This Centre was 
officially declared open by Dr. Radhakrishnan, the 
present President of India. The money for the Centre 
came from an American lady who remains anonymous. 
She says that if only God knows about her gift that will 
do. Harvard was selected as the site for this centre 
because of the presence of a large number of foreign 
students there. 


Twenty people representing five world religions were 
selected for the centre. The five world religions are, 
Christianity, Buddhism, Islam, Hinduism and Judaism. 
These five are recognized as world religions because 


they have spread beyond the countries of their origin. ~~ 
Numerically Christianity comes first with 900 million . 


followers in the world, Buddhism comes second with 
600 million followers. Then comes Islam with 450 
million followers ; Hinduism comes fourth with 380 
million followers and Judaism fifth with 50 millions. 


The 20 residents of the Centre representing the five 
major religions came from a wide variety of countries— 
Ceylon, India, Japan, China, England, Germany, 
Canada and North and South America—representing 
diverse backgrounds and religions. But they had one 
important interest in common—the desire to study and 
compare the major religions of the world. It was not 
our intention to evolve a universal or syncretistic reli- 
gion. However attractive such a proposal may be, it 
is not practical so long as human nature remains what 
itis. No two human beings are identical. Their needs 
vary and, therefore, no one religion has answers to all 
their questions. Moreover, it is dangerous to have 
just one religion. If by any chance a person 1s dis- 
satisfied with that religion, he will have no alternative 
but become irreligious. 


ce 


The experience of living for two years with people 
having a wide variety of backgrounds and _ interests 
gave us a chance to’ broaden our understanding of 
human values and beliefs. It is not surprising that we 
left as diverse as when we came two years ago. 
But we have learnt to tolerate and respect each other’s 
religion. The more one studies religions the more 
one begins to see how much we have in common. 
One would almost feel that all religions speak the same 
thing but in different languages. ; 


We had to visit various universities, colleges and 
churches, throughout the States and speak about our 
own faith. This was a part of the programme at 
Harvard. It was during such travels that I was able 
to get firsthand information regarding Buddhism in 
that country. In order to appreciate and understand 
the place of Buddhism in the States it is necessary to 


know something about the religious background in 
that country. 


I was very much impressed by the degree of religious 
freedom in the States. There is an absolute wall of 
separation between religion and state. which is guaran- 
teed by the constitution. This is a distinctly American 
phenomenon. In Europe, even democratic govern- 
ments favour a particular denomination. 


In American public schools there is no positive 
religious instruction. In some schools there is the 
minimal religious observance such as the “ Lord’s 
Prayer”. Even this is being challenged in certain 
States. The secularization of education is the price 
they pay for the rigor with which they separate church 
and state. However heavy the price, such a separation 
represents a gain for the public life since organized 
religion is bound to be divisive. This is something the 
Americans simply cannot afford because of the pluralistic 
nature of their society. This pluralism is due to the 
multiplicity of the Protestant sects—there are about 
250 of them—and the very strong influence of both 
Judaism and Catholicism in their national life. 


Those who.oppose the secularisation of education 
argue that it represents a loss for individuals, because 
there is a religious dimension without which life tends 
to become self-centred and meaningless. But this loss 
is not very apparent in the States. The Americans are 
more religious, I should say, than any other Western 
nation. In 1850 the church attendance was only 15%. 
Today it has gone up to 65%. Eighty-five per cent 
of the Americans believe in God. Of these 45 % 
believe in a personal god and the other 40% believe in 
some form of spirit or force which governs the universe. 
On the whole, the American attitude towards other 
religions—especially towards Buddhism—is one of 
tolerance and understanding. 


Nobody knows when Buddhism actually started in 
America. Last year the Mahayana Buddhists cele- 
brated the 70th anniversary of the introduction of 
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Buddhism in the United States. They calculate this 
from the Parliament of Religions-held in Chicago in 
1893. 


There are about 170,000 Buddhists in the United 
States. Most of them, if not all, belong to the Mahayana 
Sect. This is not a large number since the majority 
are of Chinese and Japanese descent. Forty per cent 
of the population of Hawaii, the last state to join the 
federation, is Buddhist. There are about 150 Buddhist 
temples scattered throughout the States. Many of them 
are on the West Coast—in California. There isn’t a 
single Theravada Buddhist centre in the States. How- 
ever, there is a proposal to establish one in Washington, 
D.C., very soon. 


The form of Buddhism practised in the States is quite 
similar to Christianity. It is so westernised that one 
sometimes wonder whether it is Buddhism at all. If 
you were to visit any of those temples on a Sunday— 
they call them Buddhist Churches—you will see that 
the services conducted there are almost Christian. There 
is prayer, and singing. Even Pansi—the five precepts 
are administered with piano accompaniment. They 
teach salvation through faith which is a deviation from 
the original teachings of the Buddha. I don’t blame 
the Jesuit fathers who call them “* Lutheran heretics ”’. 


The educated and intelligent Americans prefer Thera- 
vada—the original teachings of the Buddha. They like 
this form since it teaches a way of life which does not 
believe in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies, which 
teaches that each man has to work out his own deliver- 
ance by his own efforts, and that its goal could be 
reached here and now. 


All over America today there is a growing interest in 
Theravada Buddhism. Numerous study groups have 
come into being and scores of books have appeared— 
mostly in paperback. It is a pity that many of them 
have been written by incompetent people. The only 
qualification in the case of some authors is a brief 
visit to a Buddhist country. This being so one could 
imagine how much misrepresentations there can be 
about Buddhism. 


One charge brought against Buddhism is that it is 
a teaching of pessimism because the Buddha had 
stressed on the fact of suffering. It is true that the 
Buddha stressed on the fact of suffering. One is justi- 
fied in calling Him a pessimist if He had merely stressed 
and stopped there without showing a way out. He has 
at the same time shown His followers a way out. That 
does not mean that Buddhism is a teaching of optimism. 
That is another extreme. Buddhism is neither pessim- 
ism nor optimism. A pessimist is a child of hate 
and an optimist is a child of greed. Both greed and 
hate are considered as extremes. All the conflict in 
the world is due to the interplay of these two forces. 
The goal of Buddhism (Nibbana) isa state free from 
greed and hate. A Buddhist should be able to see 
things as they truly are (Yathabhutafana). So long as 
his mind is dominated by these two extremes he cannot 
see things in their true perspective. 
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The idea of renunciation is also misunderstood by 
the Americans. They feel that it is a kind of escapism— 
that one who retires from the world runs away from 
responsibilities. It is not correct to say that a bhikkhu 
runs away from Society. On the contrary, he gets 
himself more involved in the world. Let me explain 
that point further. The bhikkhu originally as a layman 
belonged to a small circle—his parents, his friends and 
relatives. When he renounces the world he breaks 
that narrow circle. The moment he breaks that barrier 
he immediately becomes a part of the world. In other 
words, there is involvement and detachment. He is in 
the world and yet out of it. He begins to treat all 
alike as he would a member of his family. 


The stress on Buddhism as a religion of peace is 
particularly significant in America today. They know 
that the way of the Buddha was always peaceful and 
that this religion has the best record of any for peaceful 
ways. They feel that of all religions, Buddhism alone, 
could bring peace to this troubled world. ; 


The U.N. Charter points out that “all quarrels, 
conflicts, wars, have their origin in the minds of men 
and it is there that they have to be curbed”. This is 
precisely what the Buddha said 2,500 years ago. 


The Americans admit that this theory sounds good. 
But is it practical, they would question. They say that 
only a few individuals could behave in this way and 
that it never works in national and international affairs. 
They are used to thinking in terms of nations, societies, 
and groups. They seem to forget the fact that a nation 
is nothing but a collection of individuals. A nation 
does not think. It is the individual who thinks and 
acts. Just as the individual thinks and acts, so the 
nation thinks and acts. 


It is a matter for satisfaction to know that the words 
of the Buddha are often quoted in campaigns against 
nuclear war. At one of the meetings held in New 
York City last year to commemorate the U.N. day, 
the chairman who was not a Buddhist himself, started 
his speech with a quotation from the Dhammapada, 
“Hatred does not cease by hatred. But it ceases by 
love alone ”’. 


There is a great future for Buddhism in the United 
States. More Dhammaduta workers—well-trained and 
disciplined monks, are needed there. They must have 
a good knowledge of World Religions, Western Philo- 
sophy and Psychology. In every American University 
there is a department of religion now. Religion is 
approached from various angles at these universities, 
There are the historical approach, the philosophical 
approach, the scientific approach and the psychological 
approach. As a result there is a growing fear among 
many Amercan theologians that such studies might 
explain away religion. I cannot speak for other reli- 
gions, but I can say with confidence that such studies 
can never be a threat to Buddhism. On the contrary, 
they have exalted the teachings of the Buddha. 


(From a talk given over Radio Ceylon, on 
September 29, 1963). 
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LETTERS FO THE EDITOR 


BEHIND THE YELLOW CURTAIN 


The Editor, 
The Buddhist. 
Dear Sir, 


I have read the interview of the Venerable Siri Seevalee 
Thero with the Sunday Observer. He has allowed his 
imagination to run riot. He speaks of the days in 
which Bhikkhus led the armies of King Dutugemunu, 
in which they negotiated treaties with foreign princes, 
in which they practised Ayurveda, in which they painted 
pictures, and so on. 


Let us come down from the realm of fancy to the 
region of facts. 

We have now a trained army to fight our battles. 

We have a diplomatic service to negotiate our treaties. 

We have got an Ayurvedic Institute to teach Medicine 
and an Art School to train artists. 


Now what remains for the Bhikkus to do ? ‘In the 
University we envisage for the Bhikkus, there will be 
two kinds of Bhikkus, There will be idealists, with 


rich emotional susceptibilities, who will be trained to 
tread the higher paths of deliverance to demonstrate 
the Truth of the Dhamma. 


The average monks will reside in the temples, will 
preach the Dhamma to the people and do social service 
among them. 


Then only will Lanka be the resplendent Dhamma- 
deepa to which seekers of the Truth will flock in search 
of enlightenment. 


If ““O, Subhadda, the disciples live rightly the world 
will not be void of Arahats”, said the Master, in the 
Parinibbana Sutta. Wow is it that after Maliyadeva, 
there have been no Arahats in Lanka ? Within the 
limits at my disposal, I am unable to elaborate the 
theme. I leave it to you, Mr. Editor. 


Yours, etc., 
A: B & 


(The words of the Master quoted by the writer, taken 
conversely, provide the answer to his query.—£ditor), 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


BUDDHIST MAGAZINES 


The undermentioned Buddhist magazines are availa- 
ble in the library. 


1. Bosat.—Published by the Vajiraramaya, 

2. World Buddhism.—Published by Buddhist Con- 
gress. 

3. Budu Sasuna.—Published by Sasana Arackshaka 
Mandalaya. 

4. Chetana.—An Indian monthly devoted to en- 
lightenment. 

5. The Golden Lotus.—An. American Monthly 
founded 20 years old. 

6. Kalpa.—A monthly Journal of the Cambridge 
University Buddhist Society. 

7. The Light of Buddha.—A Burmese monthly of the 
Burma Buddhist Society. 

8. The Maha Bodhi.—The International Indian Bud- 

. dhist monthly founded*by Anagarika Dharma- 

pala 71 years ago. 

9. Metta.—Journal of the Buddhist Federation of 
Australia. 

10. The Middle Way.—Journal of the Buddhist 
Society, London, founded 38 years ego. 

11. Young East.—A quarterly of the Young East 
Association, Tokyo. 


M. P. Amarasuriya, 
Hony. Librarian. 


NEW MEMBERS 


2511 Mr. S. Tiruchelvam 

Zot2 Mr. 1D. L.. Peiris 

2513. Mr. S. W. R. Saravanamuttu 
2514 Mr. K. M. W. S. Dassanayake 
2515 Mr. Buddhadasa Atapattu 
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MEMBERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Y.M.B.A. is 
due to be held shortly and it is necessary to remind 
our members to pay up the arrears and current year’s 
subscriptions. 


We shall therefore be very grateful if members 
would send in their remittances direct to this office 
as early as possible. 


K. D. C. Goonetilleke, 


Hony. Gen. Secretary, 


Y¥.M-BAS 
Borella, 
Colombo. 
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DISROBING-ITS CAUSE AND ITS CURE 


ATE welcome the announcement of the recently 
A appointed Maha Nayaka of the Malwatte 
Chapter that he will take early steps to inquire into the 
cause of so many monks disrobing in the present day 
with a view to finding out the possible cure for the 
problem. The rules of the Buddhist Order give a 
monk the freedom to leave the Order when he wishes 
to do so ; but there is no denying the fact that of late 
the number of monks disrobing has tended to increase. 
The All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress was so concerned 
about the matter that it appointed a Committee to 
investigate and report on the problem. The new Maha 
Nayaka, we learn, also intends to hold a similar inquiry. 
We have no doubt the Buddhist public will welcome 
such inquiries for many Buddhist Organisations have 
expressed their concern about the future of the Sangha 
and are anxious to do whatever is necessary to prevent 
further deterioration. 


Undoubtedly the increase in the number of those 
disrobing is due to changes in secular society. With 


the expansion of education and the place accorded to 
Sinhala it is much easier for a bhikkhu who leaves the 
Order to find suitable employment and rehabilitate 
himself in secular life. Not a few of those monks who 
have disrobed have been able to secure Government 
employment. With increasing opportunities of getting 
higher education in one or other of the three universities 
there is no doubt that the number of those disrobing 
will increase in the future. But this is, of course, no 
reason for dismay. 


There is no doubt that the Order itself will benefit 
if those monks who remain in the Order today merely 
because they fear the social stigma of being an ex-monk 
or because they cannot fit into lay life, leave the Order. 
Their leaving the Sangha will only give greater strength 
to the Sangha though there will be considerable depletion 
in its ranks. 


But there are other aspects of the problem. It is 
time that a proper study of the existing system of 
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recruitment, training and education of monks and the 
conditions in which they live, is made by a set of com- 
petent persons with a view to making the religious life 
attractive to those who have joined it with a sincere 
desire to remain in it. 


Unfortunately although vast changes have affected 
lay society during the last ten decades very little of what 
is good in these changes have influenced the Buddhist 
monasteries and temples. Whatever has been intro- 
duced into temple life from the modern world would 
be either an electric lighting plant, or a motor car or 
comfortable furniture or other amenities of Western 
life, the influence of which on monastic life is none too 
salutary. These additions from Western civilisation 
exist side by side with a feudal organisation. It is a 
matter for regret that our temples and monasteries have 
learnt very little from Western organisation and manage- 
ment and its legal institutions. A committee of inquiry 
will do weli to examine customs and institutions which 
are today out of place with a view to discarding them 
altogether. 


Undoubtedly one of the questions that will have to 
be considered will be the mode of recruiting new 
members of the Sangha. The practice today is to 
robe young boys, even the age of three years not being 
considered too young. Whatever was the reason for 
the rule in the past, it cannot be denied that the practice 
is responsible for the presence of a large number of 
monks who are unsuited for a religious life and who 
remain in the Order merely because they fear the social 
stigma of being an ex-monk or are doubtful about 
fitting into lay life. Recruitment into the Sangha in 
early life had no drawbacks in feudal times for it 
was not difficult to rehabilitate oneself if one disrobed 
and that was the reason, perhaps, for the rule. But 
conditions are so different today, that the whole ques- 
tion must be thought out afresh. 


There are other questions on which there must be a 
completely new approach if the problem of the Sangha 
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is to be satisfactorily solved. If the religious life is to 
be made attractive to young men who are being turned 
out of the schools, the Sangha must give up its sectional 
ways of thinking... Institutions like caste perhaps 
necessary in primitive society, and decried by the 
Buddha will have to be given up by the Sangha. The 
younger generations that are getting the benefit of 
modern education are more critical and more liberal in 
their views and have little sympathy for such outmoded 
concepts. 


There is also a great deal that can be done to improve 
the living conditions in the temples and pirivanas. 
Many bhikkhus are compelled to live in insanitary 
lodgings often lacking the most elementary amenities. 
These conditions can only be solved by the Buddhists 
organising themselves and pooling all their resources 
together. Unfortunately the present division into 
Nikayas and further sub-divisions within the Nikayas 
and above all the tendency to think of each temple as 
a separate and independent unit will stand in the way 
of a proper solution to these problems. And as long 
as these problems exist it will not be possible to expect 
the more desirable types of young men to join the 
Order. 


We are glad that the problem of the disrobing monk 
has been recognized by the new Maha Nayaka as a 
problem deserving immediate attention. If the pro- 
blem is to be solved it will require patient study and 
consideration at the hands of a competent group of 
both bhikkhus and laymen and liberal thinking on the 
part of all Buddhists. It is to be hoped the new Maha 
Nayaka will give the lead in this matter. We hope 
the new Maha Nayaka will secure the services of such 
a body to study the problem and suggest the necessary 
remedies. The problem is already with us and is 
likely to be more aggravated inthe near future, and unless 
a solution is found without delay the future of the 
Sangha will be rather gloomy. 
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BUDDHIST AIDS TO DAILY CONDUCT 


By EDWARD GREENLY 


T* arrive at-a proper understanding of any ethical 
system, there are many; aspects of it that need to 
be considered. We may inquire into its theory con- 
cerning the origin of ethical ideas in general, into its 
relationships or indebtedness to other systems, into the 
validity of the sanctions that it attaches to them. 


_ That which will be considered in the following pages 
is the Buddhist motives and aids to conduct, the machin- 
ery by which Buddhism endeavours to ensure the con- 
version of its precepts into practice. » Taking as granted 
the Buddhist code, assuming as valid the Buddhist 
ideas, the question will be : What follows as to con- 
duct ? _Nor is this a matter of interest that is merely 
academic. For, suppose any of the considerations to 
turn out sound are valid, then, clearly, they have an 
interest that is practical enough,—applicable here or 
now or anywhere, they must have an immediate bearing 
on our own lives, on how we are to think and act this 
very day, whether we use the Buddhist name or not. 


The first thing to be observed is that Buddhism does 
not make what we may perhaps call a “ frontal attack ” 
upon evil. There is in it no “commandment’’, no 
m thou shalt’? or “thou shalt not’, but merely an 

it is good to” or “it is not good to’ and that always 
for the reason “‘ such and such a thing helps or hinders 
Sorrow’s Ceasing’”’. 


Again, the system being not faith but knowledge, 
evil is in its eyes not ‘wickedness’, but a ‘‘ not- 
understanding’, a mental blindness, a failure to see 
things as they really are. The remedy, then, evidently, 
must be “right understanding”, sane and unclouded 
mental vision, a coming to see things as they really are. 


We all know only too well (who is there that does 
not ?) the inner moral conflict the cry of the aspiring 
heart in all ages, ““ The good that I would I do not, 
the evil that I would not, that I do”. Whence this 
terrible internal conflict, this division of the mental 
house against itself ? Again, it is Right Understanding 
that is wanted : the mind has come (by mere precept) 
to see some things rightly, but it sees other things 
wrongly ; and so there arises a conflict between two 
wholly inconsistent views of things. “See all things 
rightly all round”’, says Buddhism, “ you are as one 
awaking from a dream ; some things you see as in the 
wakened world, but some you still see as in the dream 
world, the trouble can only be ended by waking up 
altogether ”’. 


And what is this Right Understanding, this undis- 
torted view of life, this Buddhist picture of the Truth of 
things ? Well, certain general ideas or principles which 
at first sight may appear to us to have little if any bearing 
upon ethical matters at all except, indeed, in so far as 
they arerather dreaded than otherwise by the exponents 
of the ethical system tbat is most prevalent among us in 
the West. 


In their briefest form, these are what are known as 
the great Signs, the characteristics of all existence,’ com 
bined with the principle of Universal Causation, which 
1s in reality implicit in them. The three Signs are 
(1) Anicca, that is, Impermanence or ‘‘ Momentari- 
ness”; (2) Dukkha, Sorrow, or, better, Dissatisfaction; 
and (3) Anatta, the absence of abiding substance, 


Oa of psychic ‘substance (called “ soul’? or 
Self ri). 


The sources of evil, again, Buddhism places, for 
practical purposes, under three heads : (1) Lobha, or 
Craving ; (2) Dosa, or Ill-will ; (3) Moha, or illusion, 
especially the Self-illusion. In both of the groups the 
several members are not independent, but inter- 
dependent, each being more or less involved in the other 
two principles. These, then, are the things whereof a 
comprehension is the Right Understanding that we 
seek. And how are they applied ? 


Well, each of the three great sources of evil is taken 
separately, in the order in which they are given above, 
and to it, for its cure, is made a special, direct, applica- 
tion of the corresponding member, again in the same 
order, of the group of the three Signs. 


There are also what we may call intercrossing appli- 
cations, so that it is possible to construct a sort of 


“ graphic” representation of the more important lines 
of remedy thus :— 
Anicca or Dukkha or Anatta or 
Momentariness Dissatisfaction Insubstantiality 
7 
VV vvv ¥ 
Lobha or Dosa or Moha or 
Craving Ul-will Self-illusion 


We will take the direct application first. 


A man is smitten with a craving for wealth or one 
or other of the many much-hankered after things of 
life. Moral precept comes and says, “ You ought not 
to grasp after that”. ‘‘ Why should I not, when I can 
get it ?” he will perhaps say ; or, possibly, “I know 
I ought not, but I cannot help the hankering”. And 
then Buddhism comes to him and says, “ No, you can 
never, though you think it, grasp that thing. Anicca ! 
all things are ever changing. That atier which you 
hanker is changing while you grasp at ii; tae hand 
which you stretch out towards it is changing while it 
grasps. An ever-changing flux without, an ¢ver- 
changing flux within the mind—How can the flowing 
grasp the flowing? And then to the, perhaps dis- 
ilkusioned and embittered mind it further whispers, 
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‘‘ There is a satisfaction after all, but itis not in‘grasping. 
Look for it in Sorrow’s Ceasing, and Sorrow ceases 
when you see things as they really are”. And so, 
finding that there is really no such thing as getting, the 
mind begins to look for satisfaction otherwhere. 


To Iil-will, Aversion, Hatred, Anger, or any of the 
many forms of Dosa, Buddhism applies its second Sign 
of Dukkha—that most unpopular of all its doctrines in 
the West. Orthodox and heretic alike alternately scout 
or fear this doctrine, yet in it is to be found that which 
is a solvent for all the bitterness of Dosa (Ill-will). 
Nowhere, moreover, is the ethic of mere precept more 
apt to fail than here, as is, indeed, very generally ad- 
mitted. ‘‘Love your enemies”. May be; but the 
world is full of very unkind, unpleasant people ; who 
are always in the way, people whose very presence is a 
source of irritation to us. And they are so complacent, 
these people, so. self-satisfied, sometimes even pros- 
perous as well, flourishing like the green bay tree of the 
Hebrew psalmist. Well, if the experience of the readers 
of this article is at all like that of the writer of it, they 
will by this time have sadly found that all the precepts 
in the world, and all the resolutions to obey them, have 
never succeeded in getting them to love these people. 
Civilisation can restrain the angry hand; precept and 
training may restrain the angry. tongue ; virtue may 
even prompt external acts of kindness ; but hostile feeling 
stillremains, the inner attitude has not been changed. 
Nor does example effect the change we need. It is, 
indeed, a powerful stimulus to effort. We may be 
roused thereby to emulate the Buddha, who, alone of 
the world’s teachers, appears to have succeeded in this 
matter. We shall but discover before very long, that to 
live as he lived, there is nothing for it but to see as he 
saw! And the Vision so seen—what is that ? It is 
no other than this same Dukkha sign, this same un- 
welcome “ Holy Truth of Suffering’. Looking through 
the Buddha-eyes, we see all these unkind, unlovely 
people suffering. Behind the thick mask of prosperity 
and pride, transparent to the rays of Buddha-sight, goes 
on dissatisfaction always, always a striving after what 
they have not, are not ; never an hour of satisfaction 
with what they have or are. ~For that is life’s con- 
ditioning ; “‘ Man never is, but always to be blest”, 
and so the never-ceasing chase goes on, while the face 
grows hard or worn or ennui-weary, until, with life’s 
meaning still unfearnt, the inevitable passing comes. 
And the seer of the vision, what ofhim ? Why, though 
he could not love, though even now he cannot like, yet 
at sight of sorrow he can pity, nay more, he cannot help 
but pity. And, where Compassion is, there is left no 
room for hatred, nor room for any of the minor forms 
of Dosa, indignation, anger, even “righteous anger ”’ ; 
all these disappear in presence of Compassion. And so 
this feared and scouted Sorrow-doctrine brings peace 
and light where all precepts and commandments fail 
It is a cure, too, for what we may call the negative forms 
of Dosa, the callous indifference to our fellow-beings 
that refined and cultured minds areso addicted to. A 
crowd, an unsavoury, prosaic mob, how we draw back 
our phylacteries almost at the very thought of it ; the 
horses up and down the street, we give them, save 
when they are badly beaten, scarcely a single passing 
thought. Yet once see all these as, by life’s very ininer 
nature, suffering, and, instead of indifference, pity comes 
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at once. And so, where all precepts and command- 
ments fail, this Sorrow-doctrine can make possible the 
full practice of the “golden rule”, and lead our feet 
into the path of peace. 


Moha, the Self-illusion, is for Buddhism the root of 
all evil, the parent both of Craving and Ill-will ; so that 
whatever be the remedy for it cuts really at the root of 
them as well. Still, there are special ills that arise 
immediately out of this illusion, and to them the Sign 
of signs, as we may call it, of Anatta, has immediate and 
direct application. Self-esteem, self-importance, pride, 
the troubles that come of these, are a commonplace of 
moralisers, and a perennial perplexity to whom falls 
in any way leadership or management of the affairs of 
men. And not the least part of the trouble is that, 
granted the ordinary view of life, these things positively” 
have logic on their side! Mere vanity, of course, the 
baseless foible of the foolish and light-headed, needs no 
discussion ; but the knowledge of just merit, from 
which arises. ‘‘ That last infirmity of noble mind”. 
that is very far from baseless. A good mechanic knows 
his work is good ; a master in painting knows that he 
can paint ; one that is born a leader is quite aware that 
he can lead. Sometimes defying modesty, one such 
will say so. ‘“* It cannot be done better, wrote Duerer, 
they say, to Raphael, sending him a drawing. Now, 
if in each of us there be a “soul”, then obviously and 
logically enough, as the deed is, so the soul is. What, 
then, if I know my deed is good ? Why, of course, 
I cannot help but know my soul is good. If I have 
thought a clever thought, I cannot fail to be aware 
I have, or am, a clever soul! With manifest danger to 
my morals. That genius often is modest proves nothing 
but that, in so far it holds, or thinks it holds, a soul or 
atta creed, it is illogical. Apply the Anatta principle, 
however, and what follows ? This that, I am it is 
compound, it.is caused, it is Kamma ; by the arising 
of such-and-such it has come to be heredity, teaching, 
environment, a hundred things unknown, untold, have 
made it what it is. Inno wise a substance; thing or space, 
it is rather to be likened to a mathematical point, itself 
without parts and without magnitude, a meeting-place 
of intercrossing lines of cause, coming together from 
we know not where, to radiate at once we know not 
whither. Or we might compare it with a line, the Jocus 
of a point, moving in the resultant of these inter-acting 
lines of force. What room, in the light of such a con- 
cept, is there left for self-esteem ? 


Of the innumerable cross-applications, only one or 
two can be touched on here. The bearing of Dukkha 
on Craving, for example, is plain enough. For he who 
knows that the tempting “ pleasure” cannot bring him 
satisfaction, will he crave like other men? And he 
who sees his fellows as Anatta, void of self, wili he 
hate ?. For him there exists no such evil, wicked soul ; 
those that trouble, they, too, are, like himself, Anatta, 
‘component, cause-driven ; what is there in that to hate ? 
We are angry when we clearly discern the causing of 
some evil, such as an earthquake or storm. That which 
sets up the real Dosa-feeling in us, the real anger, is the 
supposed self-originatedly hateful ‘Soul’? ; embodi- 
ment (or rather enpsychiment), of malignity ; out of its 


res free and evil will bringing uncaused hurtfulness to 
irth, ¥ ot 
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One most important bearing of Transience upon; . 


conduct, however, is so often overlooked, that it is well- 


worth pointing out. Obvious encugh in its external, : 


general aspects, it 1s far more deeply penetrative than at 
first appears. Perhaps. a sharp unkind word passes ; 
perhaps a kindly act is left. undone ;. for a moment we 
regret, and then we think, “Ah, we will set that right 
another day”. And then, perhaps, that day comes, 
and we forget again, and yet again ; perhaps half sub- 
consciously we even reckon on that “future life” 
“that all eternity”! in which to set it. right. With 
what result ?. Is there anyone, at any rate anyone past 


his early youth, who knows not that bitterest of all: 


reflections, ‘““O, to have done this or left undone that, 
to have said this.or left unsaid that—but now the beloved 
is gone, the rest is silence. O, for that chance back 
again !”’  Transience, however, is something far more 
than a reflection concerning three-sccre-years-and-ten 
and then a passing ; it is the knowledge that the life is 
always passing ; it is more than transience, itis momen- 
tariness, a far more subtle, penetrating thing. There is 
a remarkable passage in the Visuddhi Magga: “ The 
duration of the life as a being is, strictly-speaking, 
extremely brief lasting only while a thought lasts ”’. 


If this be so,. however, what follows as to conduct ? 
Why, manifestly, this—that, just as to the longer life 
we crudely think of can good be done only while it 
lasts, so also to life considered thus. Would we do 
good to those we love, to: anyone ? Then we. must 
do it now ; there is no other time. Yesterday’s suffer- 
ings longings fears, are not today’s ; tomorrow’s will 
be different again. Let pass the ever-slipping oppor- 
tunity, and not all the trusted-in tomorrows, not all 
the immortal paradises that man ever dreamed of, 
the life, it is not in the future, it is nowhere but in the 
present, passing, fleeting thought, and only in that 
thought moment can we do the good we would. 


Such are some of the considerations by which Bud- 
dhism converts its fundamental, highly philosophical 
ideas into aids for daily conduct. 


But for a thought to be effective, it must become 
habitual. These thoughts are wanted, not now and 
then or here and there, but all day long, and on all 
manner of occasions, unexpected almost always, too. 
They are of little use if put off to those occasions. He 
that would save his life by swimming does not wait 
until he falls into the water ; he learns the art, and 
practises and practises, until to float is more instinctive 
than to sink. So with these life-saving thoughts. 
They must be practised, and. practised assiduously, 
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when they are’ not wanted, until they become a mental 
habit, and come uppermost when they are wanted. 


For this purpose, what are generally called ‘‘ medita- 
tions.” are generally recommended: ;\ introduced by: the 
old. Buddhist masters, and through long ages of éxperi- 
ence. proved. of value. There are many of them and 
endless variations can be made of them. 


For instance, we may take the several root-ideas, 
these three signs, with Karma and the others, day by 
day throughout a week ;. and applying them each 
especially to our characteristic hindrances of tempera-. 
ment or circumstances, practise Jooking at _ life 
that way. 2 put) 


Or we may review the episodes of each day in order 
backwards, asking concerning each of them. “‘ Was. this 
good to have been done ; was it well done ?” (never 
“Did J do well ?,’). “Was there in it any doing, 
separately activating soul, or was it wholly Kamma-: 
action ? Did it contain any element of Dukkha, of 
suffering for myself, for others or for both?” Few 
things are more profitable than this very simple-seeming 
exercise, because from it we learn the real nature of the 
life-process almost better than by other means. It 
bears much the same relation to the study of Buddhist 
theory as does laboratory work to the reading of a. 
text-book. Anatta, Dukkha and the like we have 
demonstrated, no dcubt, to our complete satisfaction, 
and so, indeed, we ought to do. But to discover by 
direct introspection that every episode that makes up 
life 1s of these very elements, compact,—that makes of 
the conviction a seen and vivid thing, like the visit to 
a foreign country that we hav2 only known from books. 
After six months of it, indeed, Life appears in very 
different guise. The disturbing heats of Craving die 
away ; through the cool, clear, transparent air of Truth 
we begin to “ see things as they really are ’’. 


Yet it is but a beginning. For deep has been the 
sleep, and tremendous is the Buddha-vision, dawning 
but gradually on the mind. Hour after hour we lapse 
back into the dream-land, dreaming, indeed, at first for 
far longer than we wake ; and what we believe “ to be 
awake’’ is too often a mere half-awakeness. As we 
see things, however, so we live ; so we cannot help but 
live ; and therefore, while those minutes of awakening 
last, the conduct problem solves itself. And in them 
are the first foretastes of the final Peace. 


(Reprinted from “ BODHI LEAVES’, No: 6, 
issued by the Buddhist Publication Society, 
Forest Hermitage, Kandy.) 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY MAN 


Be Ton: 


““A Unique Being, an Extaordinary Man is born 
in this world. Who is this Extraordinary Man ? 
He is the Tathagatha, the Exalted, the Fully Enlightened 
One.” 


—(ANGUTTARA NIKAYA EKA, PUGGALA VAGGA). 


ORD Buddha was a man. He did not claim 
divinity. An attempt was made to foist on Him 

an immaculate conception founded on the dream which 
Queen Maha Maya saw on that festive Fsala-night. 
Our good friends, the Hindus call Him an incarnation 
(avatar) of God Vishnu, come to retrieve men from vice 
and sin. He was not a saviour who died for sinners 
He lived a full and vigorous life of eighty years, of which 
five and forty years He lived for men. He laboured 


ceaselessly for them, teaching them the Way to put an 
end to Samsdric woes. 


He was an Extraordinary Man, for six long years He 
struggled continuously to discover the Four Noble 
Truths by employing human strength, human energy 
and human striving. Thereby He gave to the human 
personakty, which had been for so long lost in the wilder- 
ness of hide-bound tradition, profitless rites and cere- 
monies and cantankerous dogma, its inherent right, its 
dignity and its freedom to plan out its emancipation 
from the ills of recurrent births and deaths. 


He was, indeed, an Extraordinary Man, in that He 
was the synthesis of the nine great qualities immortalised 
in the age-old formula—a formula which (has been) 
is being repeated and recited by Buddhists from their 
kindergarten years to their last conscious moment on 


this planet, which shall also be recited by generations 
yet unborn :— 


Itv’pi so bhagavad, araham, sammasambuddho, vijja- 
carana sampanno, sugato, lokavidu, anuttaro, purisa- 
damma_ sarathi, satth@-devamanussanam, buddho, 
bhagava ’ ti. 


Such, indeed, is the Blessed One, the Accom- 
plished One, the Supremely Awakened One, Endowed 
with consummate knowledge and Virtue, Well-gone, 
Knower of the worlds, the Peerless Incomparable 
Trainer of men, Teacher of gods and men, the Awak- 
ened One, the Blessed One. 


Each of these sterling qualities of the Blessed One is 
embodied in nine distinct gathas which our mothers 
recited with much fervour and devotion. This was the 
first kindergarten lesson we received at home. As we 
grew up into boyhood and from boyhood into man- 
hood this first lesson also grew up prompting us to 


know more about this Extraordinary Man, and His 


liberating message of Light and Hope to benighted ; 
travellers in the storm-swept sea of Samsara. 
now proceed to explain each of these Buddha-qualitie’,, 
par excellence—a feeble and faltering attempt by a mere’; 
mortal. 


xe: 


I shall .. 


Yovwyettiegessation of cankers. 


PERERA 


1. Araham arahoti namena 
Araham papam na karaye 
Arahanta phalam patto 
Araham nama te namo. 


The Blessed One is Accomplished because He stands 
far removed and remote from all manner of defilements. 
He has totally exterminated greed, ill-will and delusion, 
the inveterate enemies of man. He is Accomplished 
because He has completely demolished the wheel of 
repeated births (samsara-cakka) ; its spokes of pain, 
its nave of nothingness, its rim of tears, its axle of cankers, 
and its body of craving. He is Accomplished because 
He is eminently worthy of receiving the gifts and the 
veneration of gods and men. He is Accomplished 
because His personality cannot and will not entertain 
evil, unwholesome thoughts which lead to wrong doing, 
even in secret. 


2. Samma sambuddha tianena 
Samma sambuddha desané 
Sammad sambuddha lokasmim 
Samma sambuddha te namo. 


The Blessed One is the Supremely Awakened One 
because He has by Himself, unaided and unguided, 
perceived and understood the Four Noble Truths in 
their three aspects and twelve modes. That He was the 
Supremely Enlightened One is clearly seen in the talk 
He had with Upaka, the wandering monk :— 


Abbhiineyam abbhiiftiatam 
Pahdatabbam pahinam me 
Bhavetabbam ca bhavitam 
Tasma Buddhosmi brahmana. 


““What has to be comprehended has been com- 
prehended. 

What has to be eradicated has been eradicated. 
What has to be developed has been developed. 
Therefore, Brahmana, I am the Buddha.” 


(The Noble Truth of Suffering has been com- 
prehended. The Noble Truth of the Cause of Suffering 
(tanha) has been eradicated. The Noble Truth of 
the Path leading to the cessation of Suffering has been 
developed). 


3. Vijja carana sampanno 
Tassa vijja pakasita 
Atita “nagatuppanno 
Vijj@ carana te namo. 


The Blessed One is endowed with Consummate 


os Keniowled ge and Virtue because on that memorable 


night,. before He gained Buddhahood, He acquired the 
three-fold knowledge of: (1) The remembrance of 
previous births ; (2) The perception of the disappearance 
and teappearance of beings ; (3) The comprehension of 
Thus, He succeeded in remov- 


“Gre all Ignorance of the past with the knowledge of 
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previous births ; all Ignorance of the future with the ; 


knowledge of the rebirth of beings ; all Ignorance of 
the present with the knowledge of the cessation of the 
cankers. Further, He is endowed with insight-wisdom, 
with thé psychic power of mind, with the divine eye, 
with the divine ear and with the ability to read the minds 
of others. 


The Blessed One is Perfect in Virtue—perfect in the 
fifteen modes of life, namely : the observance of the 
four moral restraints ; moderation in taking food ; not 
given to excessive sleep ; confidence ; dislike for evil ; 
possessed of much learning ; proficiency in the law ; 
tireless energy ; mindfulness and wisdom together with 
the acquisition of the four ecstasies (Jhdnas). 


4 Sugato sugatattanam 
Sugato sundarampica 
Nibbanam sugatim yanti 
Sugato ndma te namo. 


The Blessed One is Well-gone because His manner of 
walk is gentle and becoming. He is Well-gone because 
He has laboured day in day out for the well-being of 
gods and men. He is Well-gone because His words 
act like a soothing balm upon tormented minds. He is 
Well-gone because His words are few and well-chosen. 
He is Well-gone because He knows what to speak, when 
to speak and when not to speak. He <is Well-gone 
because He has shown the one and only Way to Nibbana. 


5. Lokaviduti ndmena 
Atita anagata vidu 
Sankhara sattamokdso 
Loka vidu nama te namo. 


The Blessed One is the Knower of the worlds because 
He has understood as it truly is the nature of the worlds 
of beings of : (1) the world of the Brahmas ; (2) the 
world of gods ; (3) the world of humans and ; (4) the 
world of the four types of miserable being. He knows 
the spatial world. He knows the conditioned world 
of beings ; their good and bad actions, their inclination 
their intentions, their desires and their bodily actions. 
He has clearly understood conditioned existence, 
namely, when this arises that comes to be, and when 
this ceases that also ceases. He has microscopically 
analysed mind, mental states and mental processes. 
He knows their action and reaction. He has also 
analysed matter and found that matter is a flux of 
energy and that no abiding entity is to be found in it to 
be called a soul or self. He knows the spatial world 
with its world systems and spheres. ., 


6. Anuttaro nama silena 
Yo lokassa anuttaro 
Anuttaro puja lokasmim 
Tum namassami anuttaro. 


The Blessed One is Peerless in the world of gods and 
humans because there is none in the three worlds to 
surpass Him in Morality!(si/a), Concentration (samadhi), 
and Wisdom (pavfz). As He Himself once declared ; 
““T do not see in the world, O, monks, including that 
of the Devas, Maras and Brahmas, in the race of men 
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with ascetics and Brahmins anyone more virtuous than 
myself ”’. 


7. Deva yakkha manussanam 
Loke aggaphalam dadam 
Adantam damayantdnam 
Purisajanna te namo. 


The Blessed One is the Incomparable Tamer of men 
(including non-humans). He tamed them not by the 
show of physical force, but by loving-kindness born of 
inner strength gained by extra-sensory wisdom. A few 
such instances are: the killer, Angulimala, the ill- 
mannered controversialist Saccaka, the radiant Brahma, 
Baka, the Naga Kings Mahodara and Culodara and the 
Naga sage Nandopananda. Among demons are 
Alavaka, Suciroma and Kararoma. Among animals 
are the elephants, Nalagiri and Dhanapala. 


8. Sarathi sarathi devo 
Yo lokassa susarathi 
Sarathi puja lokasmim 
Tam namassami sarathi. 


The Blessed One is the Teacher of gods and men, 
because He has preached the Law to gods and men 
and assured their well-being here and hereafter. A 
caravaneer, in charge of a caravan of precious mer- 


' chandise, guides his caravan safely across a robber- 


infested desert to its destination, even so, the Blessed 
One has led across the gruesomeDesert of birth, decay 
and death (samsara) innumerable beings to the Great 
Good. 


BuppHA—On that memorable Vesak morn seated 
beneath the pipal tree (henceforth called the Bodhi-tree), 
light dawned upon the Ascetic Siddhattha, and in the 
first flash of that light He gained Supreme Enlighten- 
ment (samma-sambodhi). Henceforth He came to be 
known as the Buddha.. As the Buddha He was able to 
understand and interpret all things of the past, present 
and future as they really are. Buddhahood is the crown 
of the Paramitas. 


9. Bhagava bhagava utto 
Bhaggam kilesa vagato 
Bhaggam samsara muttaro 
Bhagava nama te namo. 


Lord Buddha is the Blessed One (Bhagava) because 
by His purity of life, His purity of mind and His purity 
of transcendent Wisdom, He has eradicated, leaving no 
trace whatsoever, greed, ill-will and delusion. The 
eradication of these three major roots of all defilements 
leading to total emancipation of mind could not have 
been achieved without a prior practice in the Thirty- 
seven Practices which bestow Enlightenment (sattis 
bodhi pakshika dhamma). At the moment of supra- 
mundane consciousness or entry into the Four Stages 
of Holiness, all these 37 Practices arise spontaneously. 
They are :-— 
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((1) The Four Foundations of Mindfulness 4 
(2) The Four Great Efforts ~ 4 
(3) The Four Bases of Psychic. Power ale 
(4) The Five ‘Faculties, I caked eauaeo 
(5) The Five Powers, ae «5 
(6) The Seven Factors of Beiliptigenmént if 
(7) The Noble Eight-fold Path 8 


My task is done, although a poor one. Yet, I have 
the satisfaction of having placed before the reader the 
unique and sublime qualities that go to make up the 
totality of the radiant and vigourous personality of the 
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Extraordinary Man ’ (aechariya-manussa) ' called * the’ 
Buddha by universal approbation and consent. May’ 
this humble task lead 'to a ‘greater and deeper appre- 
ciation, of. these. lofty qualities by making them the. 
object of your mind-culture (bhavand) to gain the know- 
ledge to see things as they really are leading to emancipa- 
tion from the ills of a quintuple existence.? 


“ Karuna sitala hadayam 
pattha pajjota vihatamoha.tamam 
Sanaramara loka gurum 
vande sugatam gativimuttam.” 


1. The five types of existence are: deva, manussa, peta, tiraccina 
and niraya. 
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BUDDHISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


By VEN. VINITHA THERA OF VAJIRARAMA, COLOMBO. 


[* the course of my missionary work both in the 

East and in the West I found that a knowledge of 
other religions would be very useful to me for two 
reasons—firstly, to understand followers of other reli- 
gions better, and secondly, to communicate my ideas 
more effectively. I was looking for a place where I 
could study other religions when the Asia Foundation 
came to my help. Thanks to their generosity, I was 
able to spend two profitable years at the World Reli- 
gions Centre, Harvard University. 


A few years ago a group of American theologians 
took a great step in bringing about a better understand- 
ing among followers of world religions. They felt, 
and rightly so, that the confiict in the world today is 
not between one religion and another. It is between 
those who follow a religion and those who do not. 
In other words, the conflict is between the religious 
and the irreligious. In the past religions have been 
responsible for dividing mankind instead of uniting 
them, and if this is allowed to continue we would be 


unwittingly playing into the hands of the anti-religious 
forces. 


It was to meet this challenge that the World Religions 
Centre was started three years ago. This Centre was 
officially declared open by Dr. Radhakrishnan, the 
present President of India. The money for the Centre 
came from an American lady who remains anonymous. 
She says that if only God knows about her gift that will 
do. Harvard was selected as the site for this centre 
because of the presence of a large number of foreign 
students there. . 


Twenty people representing five world religions were 
selected for the centre. The five world religions are, 
Christianity, Buddhism, Islam, Hinduism and Judaism. 
These five are recognized as world religions because 
they have spread beyond the countries of their origin. 
Numerically Christianity comes first with 900 million 
followers in the world, Buddhism comes second with 
600 million followers. Then comes Islam with 450 
million followers ; Hinduism comes fourth with 380 
million followers and Judaism fifth with 50 millions. 


The 20 residents of the Centre representing the five 
major religions came from a wide variety of countries— 
Ceylon, India, Japan, China, England, Germany, 
Canada and North and South America—representing 
diverse backgrounds and religions. But they had one 
important interest in common—the desire to study and 
compare the major religions of the world. It was not 
our intention to evolve a universal or syncretistic reli- 
gion. However attractive such a proposal may be, it 
is not practical so long as human nature remains what 
itis. No two human beings are identical. Their needs 
vary and, therefore, no one religion has answers to all 
their questions. Moreover, it is dangerous to have 
just one religion. If by any chance a person is dis- 
satisfied with that religion, he will have no alternative 
but become irreligious. 


The experience of living for two years with people 
having a wide variety of backgrounds and_ interests 
gave us a chance to broaden our understanding of 
human values and beliefs. It is not surprising that we 
left as diverse as when we came two years ago. 
But we have learnt to tolerate and respect each other’s 
religion. The more one studies religions the more 
one begins to see how much we have in common. 
One would almost feel that all religions speak the same 
thing but in different languages. 


We had to visit various universities, colleges and 
churches, throughout the States and speak about our 
own faith. This was a part of the programme at 
Harvard. It was during such travels that I was able 
to get firsthand information regarding Buddhism in 
that country. In order to appreciate and understand 
the place of Buddhism in the States it is necessary to 
know something about the religious background in 
that country. 


I was very much impressed by the degree of religious 
freedom in the States. There is an absolute wall of 
separation between religion and state. which is guaran- 
teed by the constitution. This is a distinctly American 
phenomenon. In Europe, even democratic govern- 
ments favour a particular denomination. 


In American public schools there is no positive 
religious instruction. In some schools there is the 
minimal religious observance such as the ‘“ Lord’s 
Prayer”. Even this is being challenged in certain 
States. The secularization of education is the price 
they pay for the rigor with which they separate church 
and state. However heavy the price, such a separation 
represents a gain for the public life since organized 
religion is bound to be divisive. This is something the 
Americans simply cannot afford because of the pluralistic 
nature of their society. This pluralism is due to the 
multiplicity of the Protestant sects—there are about 
250 of them—and the very strong influence of both 
Judaism and Catholicism in their national life. 


Those who oppose the secularisation of education 
argue that it represents a loss for individuals, because 
there is a religious dimension without which life tends 
to become self-centred and meaningless. But this loss 
is not very apparent in the States. The Americans are 
more religious, I should say, than any other Western 
nation. In 1850 the church attendance was only 15%. 
Today it has gone up to 65%. Eighty-five per cent 
of the Americans believe in God. Of these 45 % 
believe in a personal god and the other 40°% believe in 
some form of spirit or force which governs the universe. 
On the whole, the American attitude towards other 
religions—especially towards Buddhism—is one of 
tolerance and understanding. 


Nobody knows when Buddhism actually started in 
America. Last year the Mahayana Buddhists cele- 
brated the 70th anniversary of the introduction of 
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Buddhism in the United States. They calculate this 
from the Parliament of Religions held in Chicago in 
1893. 


There are about 170,000 Buddhists in the United 
States. Most of them, if not all, belong to the Mahayana 
Sect. This is not a large number since the majority 
are of Chinese and Japanese descent. Forty per cent 
of the population of Hawaii, the last state to join the 
federation, is Buddhist. There are about 150 Buddhist 
temples scattered throughout the States. Many of them 
are on the West Coast—in California. There isn’t a 
single Theravada Buddhist centre in the States. How- 
ever, there is a proposal to establish one in Washington, 
D.C., very soon. 


The form of Buddhism practised in the States is quite 
similar to Christianity. It is so westernised that one 
sometimes wonder whether it is Buddhism at all. If 
you were to visit any of those temples on a Sunday— 
they call them Buddhist Churches—you will see that 
the services conducted there are almost Christian. There 
is prayer, and singing. Even Pansi—the five precepts 
are administered with piano accompaniment. They 
teach salvation through faith which is a deviation from 
the original teachings of the Buddha. I don’t blame 
the Jesuit fathers who call them “‘ Lutheran heretics ”’. 


The educated and intelligent Americans prefer Thera- 
vada—the original teachings of the Buddha. They like 
this form since it teaches a way of life which does not 
believe in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies, which 
teaches that each man has to work out his own deliver- 
ance by his own efforts, and that its goal could be 
reached here and now. 


All over America today there is a growing interest in 
Theravada Buddhism. Numerous study groups have 
come into being and scores of books have appeared— 
mostly in paperback. It is a pity that many of them 
have been written by incompetent people. The only 
qualification in the case of some authors is a brief 
visit to a Buddhist country. This being so one could 
imagine how much misrepresentations there can be 
about Buddhism. 


One charge brought against Buddhism is that it is 
a teaching of pessimism because the Buddha had 
stressed on the fact of suffering. It is true that the 
Buddha stressed on the fact of suffering. One is justi- 
fied in calling Him a pessimist if He had merely stressed 
and stopped there without showing a way out. He has 
at the same time shown His followers a way out. That 
does not mean that Buddhism is a teaching of optimism. 
That is another extreme. Buddhism is neither pessim- 
ism nor optimism. A pessimist is a child of hate 
and an optimist is a child of greed. Both greed and 
hate are considered as extremes. All the conflict in 
the world is due to the interplay of these two forces. 
The goal of Buddhism (Nibbana) isa state free from 
greed and hate. A Buddhist should be able to see 
things as they truly are (Yathabhutafana). So long as 
his mind is dominated by these two extremes he cannot 
see things in their true perspective. 
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The idea of renunciation is also misunderstood by 
the Americans. They feel that it is a kind of escapism— 
that one who retires from the world runs away from 
responsibilities. It is not correct to say that a bhikkhu 
runs away from Society. On the contrary, he gets 
himself more involved in the world. Let me explain 
that point further. The bhikkhu originally as a layman 
belonged to a small circle—his parents, his friends and 
relatives. When he renounces the world he breaks 
that narrow circle. The moment he breaks that barrier 
he immediately becomes a part of the world. In other 
words, there is involvement and detachment. He is in 
the world and yet out of it. He begins to treat all 
alike as he would a member of his family. 


The stress on Buddhism as a religion of peace is 
particularly significant in America today. They know 
that the way of the Buddha was always peaceful and 
that this religion has the best record of any for peaceful 
ways. They feel that of all religions, Buddhism alone, 
could bring peace to this troubled world. 


‘The U.N. Charter points out that “all quarrels, 
conflicts, wars, have their origin in the minds of men 
and it is there that they have to be curbed”. This is 
precisely what the Buddha said 2,500 years ago. 


The Americans admit that this theory sounds good. 
But is it practical, they would question. They say that 
only a few individuals could behave in this way and 
that it never works in national and international affairs. 
They are used to thinking in terms of nations, societies, 
and groups. They seem to forget the fact that a nation 
is nothing but a collection of individuals. A nation 
does not think. It is the individual who thinks and 
acts. Just as the individual thinks and acts, so the 
nation thinks and acts. 


It is a matter for satisfaction to know that the words 
of the Buddha are often quoted in campaigns against 
nuclear war. At one of the meetings held in New 
York City last year to commemorate the U.N. day, 
the chairman who was not a Buddhist himself, started 
his speech with a quotation from the Dhammapada, 
“Hatred does not cease by hatred. But it ceases by 
love alone ”’. 


There is a great future for Buddhism in the United 
States. More Dhammaduta workers—well-trained and 
disciplined monks, are needed there. They must have 
a good knowledge of World Religions, Western Philo- 
sophy and Psychology. In every American University 
there is a department of religion now. Religion is 
approached from various angles at these universities. 
There are the historical approach, the philosophical 
approach, the scientific approach and the psychological 
approach. As a result there is a growing fear among 
many Amercan theologians that such studies might 
explain away religion. I cannot speak for other reli- 
gions, but I can say with confidence that such studies 
can never be a threat to Buddhism. On the contrary, 
they have exalted the teachings of the Buddha. 


(From a talk given over Radio Ceylon, on 
September 29, 1963). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BEHIND THE YELLOW CURTAIN 


The Editor, 
The Buddhist. 
Dear Sir, 


I have read the interview of the Venerable Siri Seevalee 
Thero with the Sunday Observer. He has allowed his 
imagination to run riot. He speaks of the days in 
which Bhikkhus led the armies of King Dutugemunu, 
in which they negotiated treaties with foreign princes, 
in which they practised Ayurveda, in which they painted 
pictures, and so on. 


Let us come down from the realm of fancy to the 
region of facts. 

We have now a trained army to fight our battles. 

We have a diplomatic service to negotiate our treaties. 

We have got an Ayurvedic Institute to teach Medicine 
and an Art School to train artists. 


Now what remains for the Bhikkus to do ?—_‘In the 
University we envisage for the Bhikkus, there will be 
two kinds of Bhikkus. There will be idealists, with 


rich emotional susceptibilities, who will be trained to 
tread the higher paths of deliverance to demonstrate 
the Truth of the Dhamma. 


The average monks will reside in the temples, will 
preach the Dhamma to the people and do social service 
among them. 


Then only will Lanka be the resplendent Dhamma- 
deepa to which seekers of the Truth will flock in search 
of enlightenment. 


If “O, Subhadda, the disciples live rightly the world 
will not be void of Arahats’’, said the Master, in the 
Parinibbana Sutta. Wow is it that after Maliyadeva, 
there have been no Arahats in Lanka ? Within the 
limits at my disposal, I am unable to elaborate the 
theme. I leave it to you, Mr. Editor. 


Yours, etc., 
A. B.C. 


(The words of the Master quoted by the writer, taken 
conversely, provide the answer to his query.—Editor). 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


BUDDHIST MAGAZINES 


The undermentioned Buddhist magazines are availa- 
ble in the library. 


1. Bosat.—Published by the Vajiraramaya. 
2. World Buddhism.—Published by Buddhist Con- 


gress. 

3. Budu Sasuna.—Published by Sasana Arackshaka 
Mandalaya. 

4, Chetana.—An Indian monthly devoted to en- 
lightenment. 


5. The Golden Lotus——An:* American Monthly 
founded 20 years old. 

6. Kalpaw—A monthly Journal of the Cambridge 
University Buddhist Society. - 

7. The Light of Buddha.—A Burmese monthly of the 
Burma Buddhist Society. 

8. The Maha Bodhi.—The International Indian Bud- 

. dhist monthly founded by Anagarika Dharma- 
pala 71 years ago. 

9. Metta.—Journal of the Buddhist Federation of 
Australia. 

10. The Middle Way.—Journal of the Buddhist 
Society, London, founded 38 years ego. 


11. Young East.—A quarterly of the Young East 
Association, Tokyo. 


M. P. Amarasuriya, 
Hony. Librarian. 


NEW MEMBERS 


2511 Mr. S. Tiruchelvam 

2512 “MD. L. Peiris 

2513 Mr. S. W. R. Saravanamuttu 
2514 Mr. K. M. W. S. Dassanayake 
2515 Mr. Buddhadasa Atapattu 
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MEMBERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Y.M.B.A. is 
due to be held shortly and it is necessary to remind 
our members to pay up the arrears and current year’s 
subscriptions. 


We shall therefore be very grateful if members 
would send in their remittances direct to this office 
as early as possible. 


K. D. C. Goonetilleke, 


Hony. Gen. Secretary, 
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Y.M.B.A.., 
Borella, 
Colombo. 
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THE POYA DAY HOLIDAY 


HE Government’s difficulty in arriving at a decision 

_ on the question of the poya day holiday is another 
instance of how indecision may lead a mole hill to 
develop into a mountain of difficulty. Seven years 
ago the Government was returned on an undertaking 
“to give Buddhism its rightful place in the country ”’. 
One would have thought that the first step Government 
would have taken would have been to replace the Sunday 
holiday with the poya day. By far the larger percentage of 
the population of the Island is Buddhist and no one 
could have grudged the Buddhists what would lave 
been their legitimate right. But unfortunately Gov- 
ernment’s indecision has encouraged opposition and 
after seven years the Government is still unable to 
come to a decision, 


The main difficulty today is, of course, the opposition 
of the Christian section which still forms a large part 
of the public and mercantile services. The reason for 
the opposition on the part of the Christian section to 
any change in the weekly holiday is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that for, at least, a century and half the 
Christians have enjoyed the privilege of the Sunday 
holiday and must not lose what they have so far had. 
Yet it would be difficult for them to find an 
adequate answer to the Buddhist argument that 
if a day of religious significance is selected it should 
be a day observed by the majority. Obviously there 
is no real answer to this and so the arguments advanced 
are not based on the special claims of the Christians. 
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It has been suggested that Sunday is a holiday not 
on account of any religious significance but because 
it has been so recognized for a very long time. This is, 
of course, only an argument of convenience and, at 
best, one that cuts both ways. “If there is really no 
religious significance in the Sunday holiday there 
should be no difficulty about changing over to the 
poya day. But one has only to see how the observance 
of Sunday as a holiday was forced on the people to 
see its real significance. 


The first legal enactment enforcing Sunday as a 
holiday was in 1770 when the-Dutch Governor Falck 
issued a Proclamation enforcing the observance of 
Sunday in the Maritime Provinces. When Ceylon 
passed under the British in 1815 Sunday was being 


observed in the Maritime Provinces while the poya- 


day was regarded as a day of rest over ihe Kandyan 
Provinces. The question of enforcing the Sabbath 
on the Kandyan people became a tricky matter because 
by the Convention of 1815 the British had undertaken 
to give a special place to Buddhism. Regulation 5 of 
1817 was, therefore, enacted, applicable to both the 
Maritime and the Kandyan Provinces on the ground 
that “the Sabbath day is*not duly observed within 
these Settlements”. It provided that the opening of 
shops or the sale of goods in any boutique or market 
or the streets on Sundays would be an offence punish- 
able with a fine of one Rix dollar while the opening 
of taverns or other places for the sale of liquor on 
Sundays, Christmas day or Good Friday would be 
an offence punishable with a fine of Six Rix dollars. 
The Regulation was in force until 1865 by which time 
the observance of Sunday as a holiday was firmly 
established and the mercantile and public services were 
all manned by Christians. 


The demand that poya days be recognized as holidays 
instead of Sundays has an important reason behind it. 
Throughout colonial times every endeavour was made 
by the missionaries to convert the population of the 
Island to Christianity. The British administrators 
even considered it part of their official duties to help 
to establish Christianity in this country. The success 
of the combined efforts of missionary and administrator 
have only been small and a hundred and fifty years 
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after the arrival of the first British Christian missionaries 
nine-tenths of the population is still non-Christian. 
About the end of the last century there are signs that, 
at least, the administration realised not only the futility 
of expecting the entire population to accept Christianity 
but also the harm that resulted from the efforts at 
conversion of the Buddhists. There was a growing 
fealisation of the increase of crime which was found 
to be attributable to the fact that religious influence 
among the Buddhists had weakened and there was, an 
appeal to Buddhist monks to imitate the example of 
their Burmese counterparts to exhort the Buddhist 
population to think more of their religion. 


The prospect of bringing the non-Christian nine- 
tenths of the country to Christ is even more remote 
today than it was sixty years ago. Perhaps the dream 
is cherished today only by the Roman Catholic Church 
which cannot give up its claim to be the only true and 
universal religion. Meantime various influences are 
changing the life in the rural areas and the youth of 
these areas are beginning to copy the ways of the towns. 
There is a tendency to regard religion as being an 
unnecessary restraint on a person’s freedom, and there 
is a growing danger that religion will soon be replaced 
by the materialist philosophies of life and all regard 
for religion js likely to be lost. Christians have more 
to lose by large numbers of Buddhists accepting these 
materialist creeds than from their remaining good 
Buddhists. So even from the point of view of the 
future of Christianity in Ceylon it should be good 
strategy to recognize the right of the Buddhists to have 
the poya day established as a holiday instead of Sunday, 
if it will help to strengthen the ties of religion and family- 
life. 


The change over will, of course, mean that the 
Christians will lose a privilege that they have enjoyed 
for over two hundred years. But this is something 
which they should be prepared to give up out of their 
own generosity and goodwill than leave it to be done 
through legislation. When all the arguments against 
the suggested change are examined it is clear that the 
objections of the Christians are really based on prestige. 
The Government has delayed its decision on the question 
too long and it is hoped that the question will be settled 
without any further delay. 


Anagarika Dharmapala Birth Centenary Celebrations 


WE wish to invite the reference of our readers to 
the appeal made by the Anagarika Dharmapala 


Birth Centenary Celebrations Committee of India, 
published elsewhere in these columns. The hundredth 
birth anniversary of this noble son of Lanka falls on 
the 17th September, 1964, and a strong and repre- 
sentative Committee has been formed in India, with 
the Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, himself as 


President, to celebrate this memorable occasion during 
one whole year. The high-light of the celebrations 
will be the construction of an Institute of Culture at 
Calcutta. 


Anagarika Dharmapala needs no introduction to the 
Ceylon Buddhists. His name was and still is and will 
assuredly be in the future, too, a household word in 
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this country. The appeal which we have referred. to 
recounts some of the important activities and services 
undertaken by this fearless and tireless patriot and 
reformer. To us in Ceylon, he rendered such signal 
service of lasting benefit that he has kept us under an 
eternal debt of gratitude. 


He was born at a time when Buddhists in Ceylon 
were not too proud to admit their religion. It was a 
time when alien fashions, customs and manners were 
holding sway in this country ; when things national or 
religious were looked down upon as unworthy, parti- 
cularly by those who seemed to count in society. It was 
from this degredation that the Anagarika roused up 
his country-men. His message was a stirring appeal 
to the young Sinhalese of his day to wake up to their 
great heritage, a message which even today has not lost 
the vigour of its appeal. 


“We have no doubt that the grateful public of Ceylon 
will celebrate the birth centenary of this great revivalist 
and reformer in a manner'befitting the occasion in 
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due course. It behoves us at. the same time to pay 
heed to the appeal made by the Celebrations Committee 
of India, and respond to it in every way and in such 
generous measure as possible. We gladly commend 
this appeal to our public. 


TO OUR READERS | 


E shall be glad to receive articles from our readers 
for publication in this journal on subjects of 


religious or. cultural interest. 


One of the difficulties we experience in bringing out 
this journal on time is the paucity of articles, and we 
shall, therefore, appreciate. it very highly if our readers 
can: help us by sending us suitable articles. 


The articles may be either in English or Sinhala, and 
should be forwarded to the Editor, “* The Buddhist ”’, 
Y.M.B.A., Colombo 8. 
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THE SATIPATTANA SUTTA AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO THE MODERN WORLD 


By V. F. GUNARATNE 


(Continued from last issue) 


We have concluded a detailed consideration of the 
first type of mindfulness, namely, mindfulness of the 
body (Kayanupassana), and let us now proceed to the 
second type, namely, mindfulness of sensations (veda- 
nanupassana). Here, too, the disciple must view the 
matter objectively. He must not identify himself with 
any sensation that he experiences. Sensations are 
pleasant, unpleasant and indifferent, and in regard to 
each of these sensations one must view the sensation 
and the sensation only. A man suffering from pain 
normally tends to identify himself so closely with the 
pain-feeling that he is unable to take a detached view 
of it. The pain is all important. He is over powered by 
it. Similarly with regard to a pleasure sensation. The 
practice of sensation mindfulness helps one to stand 
out of one’s body as it were and view these sensations 
with the detachment of a spectator. The commentary 
to the Satipattana Sutta mentions the case of a Thera 
whose objective contemplation of a severe pain was so 
intense that when he was asked where the pain was, 
he was simply unable to locate the seat of pain. To the 
disciple who thus trains himself to look with dispas- 
sionate calm upon the sensations without identifying 
himself with them, they sooner or later cease to assume 
the all important all compelling nature they once did. 
Sensations, too, will be regarded as part of the ever- 
changing phenomena which constitute the life process. 
He knows that these sensations are not permanent. 
They, too, arise and pass away. Just as in respect of 
the body, so in respect of the sensations he will find 
that there is no basis which can logically support any 
notion of “I” or “my”. It is not a case of “I feel” 
but ‘“‘there is a feeling’. In none of these fleeting 
sensations is there to be found any permanent principle 
to which it is profitable or desirable to cling. When the 
nature of sensations, their rise and fall, is thoroughly 
comprehended the disciple is no longer moved by them. 
By observing the rise and fall of sensations, he observes 
the rise and fall of all things. He sees things as they 
are. He touches a higher plane. 


The third type of mindfulness is mindfulness of 
thoughts (Cittanupassana), Just as the disciple is 
expected to watch objectively the play of sensations on 
him, so he is expected to watch objectively the play of 
thoughts upon him. It is highly beneficial to mind the 
mind this way. Do we ever deal with thousands of 
visitors every day ? Yes, we do. Every day thousands 
of thoughts enter our mind. We are so accustomed to 
this that we take these visitors for granted. Every 
thought we think influences us for good or bad. A 
subsequent thought however can modify the influence of 
the previous thought. A thought of anger, for example, 
has injurious effects on one’s mind, and even on one’s 
body but if the immediately subsequent thought is one 
of an opposite nature or one of repentance and a 
realization that what was done was wrong the injurious 
effects of the anger thought may be modified. If we 


develop the habit of looking at any bad thought objec- 
tively, we can easily arrest the progress of that bad 
thought. The practice of Cittanupassana is the cultiva- 
tion of the habit of looking objectively at a thought and 
not subjectively and of being deeply aware of its pre- 
sence. No thought should be able to enter the portals 
of our mind without our being fully aware of it. Then 
only are we free from being blindly led by the force or 
thoughts. When a thought of anger arises, one must 
be fully aware of this and tell himself “‘ Now look, a 
thought of anger has entered my mind”. By this 
introspection a subtle effect is produced. The anger 
thought loses its compelling nature. It has spent its 
force and cannot express itself as an angry-deed. This 
objective way of looking at any evil thought thus pro- 
tects the disciple from its pernicious influence. When- 
ever any evil thought enters the mind, the watch-dog of 
sati barks at the unwelcome visitor and cautions the 
disciple who can then induce a thought of an opposite 
nature to counteract the evil thought. The commentary 
to the Satipattana Sutta mentions the case of Pussa 
Deva Maha Thera who would stop walking if in the 
midst of a walk an evil thought were to enter his mind. 
He would not resume his walk until he had banished 
the evil thought. The people of the place who had 
noticed this, used to wonder whether he lost his way 
or had forgotten something, but when at the age of 
twenty he became an Arahant, few only would have 
known how he achieved this. When an evil thought 
enters your mind, you must look at it fairly and squarely. 
Think of that thought and that thought only and not 
of the circumstances that gave rise to that thought or 
the mode of action suggested by that thought. Do not 


_ dwell on any such related questions. Look straight 


into that thought and dwell on it only. You will then 
be surprised to find how gradually that evil thought 
will lose its inviting nature. Persist in looking on. 
Like the philosopher defined by Pythagoras, just look 
on. That is all, and depend upon it, that evil thought 
will no more incite you to action. It may even dis- 
appear. It is always not easy to look into one’s own 
mind. Man generally fights shy of looking too closely 
into his own mind since the awareness of his own silent 
evil thinking upsets his good opinion of himself. Con- 
tinued practice of thought-mindfulness will help the 
disciple to understand that his thoughts are not him- 
self. He will identify himself with his thoughts. He 
will grow into the realization that like the body the 
mind also is not an entity but a temporary combination 
of passing things. This temporary assemblage gives 
the illusion of a permanent entity. As the constituent 
parts are impermanent and subject to change, so is the 
constituted combination. Just as the body is nothing 
more than a combination of hair, flesh, nails, teeth all 
of which must perish, so is the mind nothing more than 
a combination or rather a succession of thoughts all of 
which arise only to pass away. The mind is compared 
to the flow of a river. Nadi soto viya. The flow of 
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thoughts makes the seeming entity of the mind. “Just 
as drops of water one following the other in rapid suc- 
cession give the impression of a line of water, similarly 
one thought follows another with such rapidity of 
Succession that one is deluded into the belief that there 
1s an entity called mind. Only the practice of Cittanu- 
passana, mindfulness of thoughts will reveal that 
thoughts are impersonal in their nature, and that they 
are distinctly fleeting phenomena. They come and go, 
they arise and pass. The disciple thus realizes the 
rise and fall of thoughts. So, in respect of thoughts 
also he will find that there is no basis which can logically 
support any notion of “I” or “my”. It is not a 
case of “I think” but “there is a thinking”. In 
none of these fleeting processes can there be found any 
permanent principle to which it is profitable or desirable 
to cling. He depends on nothing. He clings to no- 
thing in this world. He sees the rise and fall of all 


things. He touches a higher plane and that way lies 
Nibbana. 


We now come to the last and a very different type 
of mindfulness, mindfulness of mental objects. (Dham- 
manupassana). The pali word ‘‘ dhamma’’ here has a 
very special meaning. It means “ contents of thought ” 
or “mental objects , and specially refers to the Five 
Mental Hindrances (Panca Neewarana), the Five Aggre- 
gates of clinging (Pancha Upadanakkhanda), the Six 
Bases (Salayatana), and the Four Noble Truths (Cattari 
ariya saccani). These are the dhamma referred to in 
the Satipattana Sutta. Through the disciple’s daily 
experiences he must be able to observe these Dhamma 
or special mental objects. He must be alive to these 
conditions if they arise in him and if they had not 
arisen in him he must be aware that they have not 
arisen in him. It is not a theoretical knowledge of 
these ‘“‘dhamma” that matters. One must actually 
experience them and know them as such when they 
arise. For instance, the Five Hindrances are not 
merely to be known theoretically as obstructions to 
spiritual progress but, one must be on the look out 
to recognise them as soon as they arise in the mind. 
Similarly whenever there is a dawning of the Truth, 
for instance, the First Noble Truth, he should be able 
to recognise it as such. This meditation is both an 
antidote to evil thoughts and a preparation for the 
reception of the Truths of the Dhamma. In this manner 
all the daily experiences of the disciple can be brought 
into conformity with the contents of the Dhamma 
at some point or other. Contemplating thus the mental 
objects as they arise, the disciple again finds that there 
is no permanent principle to which it is profitable 
or desirable to cling. He depends on nothing. He 
clings to nothing. Again he touches a higher plane, 
and that way lies Nibbana. 


Sufficient has now been said with regard to the theory 
and practice of Satipattena. Now we shail proceed 
to examine its applicability to the modern world. First, 
let us sce how the modern. world-conditicns have 
evolved. The 17th and,,l8th centuries saw a fairly 
contented world with a child-like faith in the comforts 
and hopes that Religion affords. Then, the next century 
saw the dethronement of Religion by Science. Science 
reigned supreme and the modern world was busy 
constructing all kinds of powerful instruments and 
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mighty machines for the convenience of man. Then 
later Desire: for world power made its appearance 
threatening to take the place of Science. This led to 
a coalition between these two and from that moment 
onwards Science was prostituted for the sake of making 
instruments and machines, not for the convenience of 
man, but for his destruction. The first World War 
followed by the Second World War brought about 
tremendous changes in the world, changes in the social 
structure, economic upheavals and political revolutions. 
Man began to lose faith in the ancient ways of thinking. 
Man began to decry religion ; future rewards for moral 
goodness ceased to interest him and his one desire 
was the full enjoyment of the present. Collectively 
as a nation, the desire was for full enjoyment of power— 
world power. Consequently there was a falling off of 
moral standards and the two World Wars have proved 
this. The so-called civilization of the modern world 
is but a thin coating of conventional politeness. The 
two World Wars scratched that coating and laid bare 
the beast in the modern man. The mass destruction 
of human life, the agonies in concentration camps, 
the unspeakable horrors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
bear witness to the unfortunate fact that the modern 
world is heading dangerously towards destruction. 
Unless we cry halt we will be swept off by our own 
iniquities. The scientist of the modern world seems to 
think that he has done a service to humanity. What, 
I ask you, is the test of service ? The modern scientific 
age has alleviated pain. Yes, it has cured diseases, 
discovered drugs and lengthened life. The modern 
Scientific age has built great cities, great bridges and 
great factories. It has constructed marvellously effi- 
cient vehicles to travel on earth, on sea and through 
space. It has shattered distance, economised labour 
and captured time. But, I ask you, has the modern 
scientific age invented one single instrument to make 
man more noble ? Has the modern scientific age 
invented one single instrument to help man to eliminate 
his raga, his dosa or his moha? Science has probed 
the external world and wrested from nature her secrets, 
but that way lies no salvation to man. There is another 
world, a more ‘fruitful world for exploration, and 
that is the world of the mind. By dint of meditation 
explore that world and you will be rewarded with 
the intuition which will solve the problem of life. 


You will then secure that Panna or Higher Wisdom 
which will make you see things really as they are. 
Every little step you take in that direction is a step 
towards emancipation, a step towards Nibbana. The 
great drift, the dangerous drift today is away from 
true progress, and, therefore, the necessity for a counter- 
drift is as great. This is where the practice of Sati- 
pattana is important and relevant. By giving the 
modern man the necessary wisdom to understand evil 
tendencies as such, Satipattana helps to give a powerful 
pull in the right direction. Whenever the tendencies 
of the modern age drag you away from the path of 
righteousness almost without your knowing it, the 
faithful watch-dog of Sati can be depended upon to 
pull you back. Such is the strength of Satipattana. 


The modern age is essentially an age of rush and 
speed. Man really has no time to do any serious 
thinking. If he has any time to think, it is only to 
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think as much as is necessary to run the giddy round 
of life from day to day. The consequence of not 
accustoming oneself to serious deep thinking is the 
liability to lose that power. If you do not use your 
hand for six months, it is liable to be atrophied. Simi- 
larly if you do not engage in deep thinking, that faculty, 
too, is liable to be atrophied and the danger is that 
you will then blindly adopt the patterns of thought 
set before you by the few who can dominate you. 
This is what is happening today. In the field of busi- 
ness, in the field of agriculture, in the field of education, 
in the field of politics, in every field of human activity, 
a few dominate the minds of the many. The majority 
just follow the thought patterns of the thinking few. 
Consider the amount of thought created for you today. 
You do not always consciously and deliberately decide 
on the type of requirements you need. Do you? The 
profound effect of large-scale advertisement in the 
modern world is such, that some of your requirements 
are selected for you. Often without your knowing it, 
your clothes are selected for you, the books you read 
are selected for you and the patent medicines you take 
are selected for you. Such is the subtle psychology of 
advertisement. The newspapers also are responsible for 
creating such impressive thought, patterns. The views 
of the majority of men on any topic are the views of 
the newspaper. The majority of men are content to 
accept these views without question. There is very 
little original independent thinking today. This can 
only mean that the powers of concentration of the 
majority are very weak. The resultant danger is that 
the modern man is handicapped in his spiritual pro- 
gress for no one can progress spiritually unless he can 
concentrate and meditate. However good a life you 
may lead, unless you practise meditation, there is no 
guarantee of permanent moral rectitude. You may 
any moment fall away from goodness. The easiest 
way to develop the power of concentration is to prac- 
tise a little anapana sati each day. To no other type 
of meditation can the modern man betake himself so 
easily and this is the only meditation that can ensure 
immunity from external influences. 


Another feature of modern life is the stress that 
is laid on sex. Most things are managed and conducted 
today in such a way as to stimulate the raga in you. 
Look around and see for yourself whether this is not 
true. Look at the number of trashy novels and obscene 
publications which in the name of literature find a 
place in any wayside bookshop, and you will realize the 
dismal depths to which human depravity has sunk. 
Look at the cinemas and dances of the modern world. 
What good, I ask you, have these cinema halls and 
dance halls, these beauty parades and these night clubs 
done to the modern man except to stimulate his raga ? 
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Take, for instance, these beauty parades. What aim of 
goodness is furthered by them ? Do they not create 
the danger of making the competitors and the visiting 
public feel that the body is everything ? Do not the 
winners of these beauty competitions suffer from a 
certain complex ? Will it not be a bad idea, if the 
winner of a beauty competition is presented with a 
shield on one side of which the following words are 
inscribed :— 


“ Sace imassa kayassa—antho bahira gatho siya 
Dandan nuna gahetvana—kako sonera varaye.” 


“The human body is such that if what is inside it 
is put out, except with the aid of a stick you cannot 
ward off the crows and dogs that will gather there.” 


To that parade only dogs and crows will come. 
Unless from time to time the modern world is reminded 
of the correct view regarding the haman body, the 
emphasis on sex and the body will continue to cloud 
the mind of the modern man to such an extent that all 
sense of proportion will be destroyed and the unreal 
will be mistaken for the real. The result is confusion, 
disharmony and degradation. 


Another feature of the modern world is the morbid 
craving for variety. The inability due to the absence 
of sati, to see things as they really are, and to distinguish 
the essential from the non-essential has resulted in a 
state of mental indecision and chronic dissatisfaction. 
An even tenor of life is too dull for him. He craves 
for sensations . He is fed on sensations. He will con- 
tinually yearn for something fresh, something new. 
He cannot content himself with existing methods, 
situations and conditions. He will always look forward 
to new methods, new machines, new drugs, a new way of 
life, a new idealogy. He is soon tired of existing things. 
Life is disappointing if there are no sensations. The 
morning paper is disappointing if there are no head 
lines. This attitude is symptomatic of a disease—the 
disease of mental unrest. The advertiser and the 
business man are quick to exploit this weakness of the 
modern man. Before one model of any article goes 
out of use, another model is brought to the market. 
See the changing fashions of dress. See the changing 
types of furniture and other equipments. All these 
changes pander to this dangerous craving for variety. 
The only remedy for this ailment is to learn the art of 
looking at things as they really are. Once a customer 
is initiated into the art of looking at a thing objectively 
he will not be easily influenced by advertisements. 
Objective observation will also help him to discover 
plenty of old wine in new bottles. The delusion of the 
importance of novelty is destroyed. Fully perceiving 
What is really essential in life, and fully distinguishing 
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the essential from the non-essential by the aid of sati, 
he is no more a victim of this craze for sensations. 


I have now shown you the application of the Sati- 
pattana Sutta to the modern world. There is one more 
aspect of the subject which needs attention. You may 
perhaps think that the way of Satipattana is long and 
weary, and that within the space of one life the much 
spoken of results of the practice of Satipattana cannot 
be achieved. Has the Buddha ever said so? Has the 
Buddha ever said that Nibbana cannot be attained in 
this life itself 2 In a powerful peroration in the Sati- 
pattana Sutta, the Buddha has emphatically declared 
that if any one practises these four types of mindfulness 
for seven years, then one or other of these two results 
may be expected by him—Arahantship here and now 
(dittheva Dhamme) or at least the state of Anagami. In 
the next sentence the Buddha says :—‘‘ Let alone the 
question of seven years, ‘O monks, six years is suffi- 
cient”. In the next sentence He says in the same style 
that five years is sufficient. Thus in successive sen- 


tences He brings it down from six years to five, four, 
three, two and one year and thereafter to seven months, 
six months, five, four, three and two months, then to 
one month, half a month and finally to seven days. 
This would show that the ability to attain Nibbana is 
not so much a question of time as a question of the 
intensity and eagerness of the mind of the disciple, 
Just consider. Seven days to attain Nibbana. Quick 
results, are they not ? The impatient modern man 
always yearns for quick results. Here is a guarantee 
of quick results. Why does not modern man accept 
this offer ? Perhaps he feels that the promise is too 
good to be true. ‘What matters is not views but action. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating of it and not 
in any learned chemical analysis of its component 
parts. Therefore, I would, finally, make this appeal 
to you all, namely, stop all academic discussion about 
Satipattana. Practise it quietly and observe the results 
for yourselves. “ Ehi passiko”, said the Buddha,— 
“ Come and see for yourself”. 
(Concluded) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The following letter has been addressed to the Editor 
of the Time Magazine of America by Mr. D. T. Devendra 
of Colombo. Representations have also been made 
on this same matter by the All-Ceylon Buddhist Con- 
gress and the Bauddha Jatika Balavegaya. We trust 
that the Time Magazine will display a better sense of 
propriety in the future——Editor, The Buddhist. 


The Editor, TIME ASIA, 
Time Inc., 
540 N.{Michigan Ave. (IIl.), 
U.S.A. 


Sir, 

On page 12 of thé edition of November 15 appeared 
a¥ reproduction, caricaturing the Great Buddha (Dai 
Butsu) of Kamakura (Japan) with the face of President 
Kennedy. 


Allow a one-time Secretary-General of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists to assure you and your readers 
that the Buddhist mind will never conceive of the 
Christ -symbol in this untutored way. 


Perhaps such mental attitudes mark out the two sets 
of followers—one with their culture stemming from 
constricting Christianity, the other from the spacious 
Asian philosophy of Buddhism ? 


Yours faithfully, 
D. T. DEVENDRA. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 
NEW MEMBERS 


2501 Mr. O. M. Weerasooriya 
2502 Mr. M.A. P. Samarasinghe 
2503 Mr. N. Wijesinghe 

2504 Mr. H. W. D. Serasundera 
2505 Mr. D. V. Wijegoonewardena 
2506 Mr. S. M. Parakramasinghe 


2507 Mr. H. M. R. Ellepola 
2508 Mr. V. M. Karunaratne 
2509 Mr. M.S. A. Cader 
2510 Mr. R. L.N. de Soysa 


RESIGNATIONS 
Mr. Rienzie C. H. Wijewardene 
Mr. E. A. D. Atukorale 


DEATHS 
Mr. R. B. G. de Silva 
DONATIONS 
Messrs Forbes & Walker Ltd. Rs. 200/- 
Mrs. C. M. Perera Rs. 50/- 
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SELF-CREMATION IN MAHAYANA’ BUDDHISM 


By THe VENERABLE Dr. WALPOLA RAHULA 


\HERE was amazement all over the world at the 
news of the Vietnamese Buddhist monks who 


recently burnt themselves to death with such courage, 
calm and self-possession as a sacrifice for the protection 
of their religion and the freedom of Buddhists in their 
country. It may have seemed that this was a new 
‘form of sacrifice unheard of before. But it is an ancient 
custom, though very rarely practised. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the Japanese Harakiri. 


Burning oneself without attachment to life, but with 
devotion to religion, to pay homage to the Buddha, was 
a cult among Mahayana Buddhists in China since the 
5th century A.D. For the first time in Vietnam, it was 
jm the middle of the Sth century A.D. that a Buddhist 
monk burnt himself to death in this manner. There is 
no evidence of this cult existing among Theravada 
Buddhists at any period of their history. 


It is interesting to examine whether this cult is in 
keeping with the original teaching of the Buddha. In 
His very first sermon at Benares as found in the Pali 
Tipitaka, the oldest extant record of the Buddha’s teach- 
ings, the Master said that a monk should avoid two 
extremes which are “‘ unworthy’ and “ unprofitable” : 
self-indulgence and self-mortification. Burning oneself 
should be included in self-mortification. Hence it is 
“unworthy ” and “ unprofitable ” 


Nevertheless, there is evidence to suggest that the 
Buddha did recognize suicide for a noble purpose as 
heroic. The Samyuttanikaya, one of the oldest coilec- 
tions of the Buddha’s teachings, record that a monk, 
Godhika by name, attained six times to an exalted 
spiritual state called Samadhika-cetovimutti and fell 
away from it all six times. When he attained it for the 
seventh time, he committed suicide with a weapon lest 
he should fall away from it again. Referring to this 
incident, the Buddha said : “ Thus act courageous and 
skilful men, and they do not care for life ’’. 


It is generally believed that lighting a lamp before 
a statue of the Buddha or a religious monument is a 
meritorious act. If this is so, a person in an excess of 
devotion, and lacking in wisdom, might think it much 
more meritorious to light a part, or the whole, of his 
body as an offering. The cult of burning a member 
or the whole of the body before a religious monument 
was developed in this way. 


The Commentary on the Buddha-vamsa (a Theravada 
Pali text) relates that the Bodhisattva Mangala paid 
homage to the Cetiya (a monument enshrining relics) of 


a Buddha by wrapping his body in cloth soaked in oil, 
setting fire to it and walking round the Cetiya through- 
out the night. But not a hair on his body was burnt. 


A Mahayana Buddhist text called the Saddharma- 
pundarika-sutra, written about the first century A.C., is 
probably the chief work to encourage religious self- 
cremation. It relates a story of a Bodhisattva named 
Bhaishajva-raja who, having eaten incense and sweet- 
scented substances and drunk scented oil for twelve 
years, wrapped himself in.divine clothes, bathed in 
perfumed oil and set fire to himself as an offering to 
the Buddha and the Saddharma-pundarika-sutra. His 


body, according to the texts will burn continuously for 
twelve thousand years. 


The same sutra says further : If a person established 
in the Bodhisattva-yana (i.e., Mahayana), expecting the 
Supreme Enlightenment (Samyaksambodhi, i.e., Buddha- 
hood), lights (burns) a finger or a toe or some other 
member of the body as an offering before a Chaitya 
(monument) of the Buddha, it is more meritorious than 
offering a kingdom, than offering wives and children, 
than offering the whole world filled with seven kinds of 
jewels. But to learn, at least, one verse of this Sad- 
dharma-pundarika-sutra is much more meritorious than 
all such gifts and offerings. This may be considered 
as an argument to show that the realization of Truth is 
far superior to any form of external offering. 


Although the Saddharma-pundarika was written in 
India, there is no evidence to prove that the Buddhists 
of that country ever practised self-cremation as an 
offering to the Buddha. This sutra, which was trans- 
lated into Chinese for the first time about 223 A.C., 
became a very popular text among Chinese Buddhists. 
The idea of burning oneself or a part of the body before 
a monument of the Buddha, as set out in that text, was 
apparently considered by Chinese Buddhists, not as a 
theory or an argument, but as an act of religious devo- 
tion to be practised. The notion of personal sacrifice 


as a holy and spiritual force which brings about new 


order and security was not foreign to the Chinese 
autochthonic mentality. This also might perhaps have 


encouraged them to practise self-cremation as a Bud- 
dhist cult. 


The biographies of those who sacrificed their lives in 
this way in China show that there were about twenty- 
five during the period from the Sth century A.C. to the 
10th century A.C. Two nuns and a layman are included 
in this number. 
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The monk who prepared himself for self-cremation 
gradually reduced his intake of cereals and partook of 
incense, perfume and oil. After a period he became 
emaciated and his body was, therefore, more com- 
bustible. It was then both a lamp-offering and an 
incense offering. 


The usual method of self-cremation practised by 
Chinese monks was to enter a funeral pyre and set fire 
to it. The pyre was sometimes built in the shape of a 
Stupa. A niche large enough for a person to sit cross- 
legged was prepared in the middle of the pyre. The 
hero-monk entered the niche, sat cross-legged, set fire 
to the pyre himself, and with palms folded in salutation 
to the Buddha recited a Sutra (a sacred text) calmly and 
serenely until he died. What was generally recited was 
the chapter of the Saddharma-pundarika-sutra describing 
the self-cremation of the Bodhisattva Bhaishajya-raja 
(mentioned above). Sometimes the Amitabha-sutra 
also was recited. 


Chinese Buddhists believed that a person who sacri- 
ficed his life in this way was reborn in Sukhavati (the 
Pure Land of Happiness) of the Buddha Amitabha. 
Hundreds of thousands of people, sometimes even the 
king and his ministers, attended such a cremation. 
Generally a Stupa was built enshrining the ashes of the 
hero-monk. 


It was customary to obtain permission of the king or 
the provincial governor for self-cremation. In a few 
cases, permission was refused. Usually a self-cremation 
was done in public, but there were some monks who 
burnt themselves secretly. One monk burnt himself in 
a cauldron of oil. Some made a modest offering to 
a Stupa by cutting off a finger or a hand, wrapping it 
with cloth drenched in oil and setting fire to it. 
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A Jataka story relates that the Bodhisattva (the 
Buddha in a previous birth) offered his body as food to 
a hungry tigress who was about to eat her own cubs. 
Following this example, some Chinese monks offered 
themselves as food to wild beasts. This, unlike suicide 
by fire, is an act of compassion and is considered as the 
highest form of charity. 


The recent self-cremation of Vietnamese Buddhist 
monks is thus in keeping with this old Chinese Mahayana 
Buddhist tradition. These monks, with deep devotion 
to the Buddha and His teaching, sacrificed their lives 
without harming their persecutors, in order to protect 
and perpetuate their religion by safeguarding the legiti- 
mate rights of Buddhists in their country. It may be 
said that it is not difficult for the fanatic to sacrifice his 
life. True it is that a fanatic may sacrifice his life, 
usually killing or harming others at the same time. 
But it is not easy to burn oneself to death, seated cross- 
legged in calmness and serenity, reciting a Sutra, with- 
out showing any change in facial expression, without a 
cry of pain or the shedding of a tear. According to the 
reports of eye-witnesses, it was in this manner that the 
Vietnamese Buddhist monks sacrificed their — lives. 
An act of this kind demands immense courage, faith, 
determination, inner purification, and development 
through long meditation, and is, indeed, a heroic action. 


But it is not in keeping with the pure and original 
teaching of the Buddha, the Noble Eightfold Path which 
is the Middle Way. Yet whatever one thinks of it, 
jt must surely be said that it is better to commit suicide 
than to kill others ; it is better to burn oneself than to 
burn others. 
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ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA BIRTH CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


(17th September, 1964 to 17th September, 1965) 
AN AppEAL By THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS COMMITTEE OF INDIA 


AS much as any man of his time, Dharmapala 

embodies the resurgent spirit of modern Asia. 
Though educated in missionary schools, and destined 
by his father to a civil service career, he resolved at the 
age of eighteen to dedicate his life to the revival of 
Buddhism and the service of humanity. Six years of 
social, educational and religious work in the villages 
of Ceylon revealed to him the miserable plight of the 
masses and convinced him of the need for reforms, 
while his experiences in Japan, which he visited for the 
first time in 1889, opened his eyes to what might be 
achieved by a nation that was politically free. Only 
with his pilgrimage to India in 1891, however, did he 
find his life-work. This was nothing less than the 
revival of Buddhist Culture in the land of its birth. 
Seeing the ruins of Buddha Gaya, where the Buddha 
had attained Supreme Enlightenment, and the neglected 
condition of the other sacred places, he resolved that 
they should be restored to their 1ormer glory as shrines 
of international pilgrimage and living centres of Indian 
and Buddhist culture. This resolution led to the forma- 
tion of the Maha Bodhi Society and the founding of 
its journal of International Buddhist Brotherhood, 
The Maha Bodhi. In 1893, Dharmapala represented 
Buddhism at the World’s Parliament of Religious at 
Chicago, where he became, along with Swami Viveka- 
nanda, one of the most popular speakers of that brilliant 
assembly. Thereafter he was an international figure, 
with activities in three continents. When he died, his 
death was mourned by millions. 


Patriot, Social Worker, Philanthropist and Mystic, 
he was not only the protagonist of a Buddhist revival 
but also a pioneer in adovzen different fields. Besides 
temples and monasteries, he founded schools, hospitals 
dispensaries and Resthouses. Among these mention 
may be made of the following :—Maha Bodhi College, 
Ananda Balika Vidyalaya and Foster Robinson Ayur- 
vedic Hospital in Colombo, Maha Bodhi Pathasala, 
Resthouse and Dispensary at Sarnath, Maha Bodhi 
Resthouse at Bodhgaya and Foster Hall in Madras. 
At the same time that he gave some young men training 
as preachers, he sent others abroad to learn small 
industries like match-making, paper-making, weaving 
and other cottage crafts. He also established an 
Industrial Institute at Sarnath, one of the first of its 
kind in India, and in order to raise the standard of 
living of the people attempted to introduce scientific 
methods of agriculture. In the sphere of the humanities, 
he was associated with Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and 
others in introducing Pali studies in the University of 
Calcutta. He also endowed a gold medal for the best 
Pali student of the year, and brought out original 
Buddhist texts, thus helping to lay the foundations of 
Buddhist studies in modern India. As a champion of 
social reform, he campaigned ceaselessly against such 
evils as drink and untouchability, and fearlessly exposed 
injustice and corruption wherever he encountered them. 
Though wielding an enormous influence as a journalist, 
publicist and speaker he never used it for personal ends, 
but only for the public good. His intense patriotism 
made him an ardent nationalist and throughout his 
life he was an unflinching advocate of complete inde- 
pendence for both India and Ceylon. So much, indeed, 


did his nationalist sympathies draw upon him the 
suspicion of the British Government in India that for 
the period of World War I he was interned in Calcutta. 
Above all, however, he was a lover of Truth and 
Righteousness, a man of burning conviction and trans- 
parent sincerity who never said anything that was untrue 
and never stooped to do anything dishonourable or mean. 


Born in Ceylon though he was, he was by domicile 
and adoption an Indian. His greatest work was 
accomplished here in this country and when his end 
was approaching it was to Sarnath that he returned to 
die, so that his ashes might mingle with the dust of 
India. The sufferings of the Indian people touched 
him deeply, and in the course of his protracted preach- 
ing tours abroad he raised large sums of money for 
the Maha Bodhi Famine Relief Fund. Most of the 
great national leaders, including Mahatma Gandhi, 
were well known to him and admired his work. He 
was on particularly intimate terms with the Tagore family. 


After his death his influence on the life of India did 
not diminish but rather increased. The present flourish- 
ing state of Buddha Gaya, Sarnath, Kusinara, Sanchi 
and other sacred places of Buddhism, which are visited 
every year by hundreds and thousands of people from 
all over the world, is the direct result of his labours. 
So, too, were the 2500th Buddha Jayanti celebrations 
sponsored by the Government of India in 1956. The 
adoption of the Lion Pillar of Asoka itself as the official 
seal of the Republic of India was made possible by 
Dharmapala’s work. Indeed, it may be asserted that 
by drawing attention to the ties which, through Bud- 
dhism, India and the Buddhist countries were united, 
he not only drew them closer together but paved the 
way for a wider appreciation of India’s special role 
in Asia. He helped India to rediscover Lord Buddha 
as the Embodiment of Perfect Wisdom and Supreme 
Love for all creatures and to feel pride in her Buddhistic 
heritage. 


Anagarika Dharmapala was a great man in every 
sense of the word. He was great as a Patriot, great 
as a Social Reformer, great as a Religious Teacher and 
great as a Unifying Agent. It is only fitting, therefore, 
that the Anagarika Dharmapala Birth Centenary, 
which falls on September 17th, 1964, should be cele- 
brated on a suitably beiitting manner in India, the 
chief venue of his activities. Commencing from that 
date, there will be a year-long programme of celebra- 
tions. Besides public meetings, exhibitions and cultural 
performances, the programme will include the con- 
struction of an Institute of Culture at Calcutta, and 
the publication of a volume of Dharmapala’s select 
writings, a Biography, a Dharmapala Number of The 
Maha Bodhi, as well as a special Souvenir. 


As the occasion is one of outstanding importance, 
the co-operation of all sections of the public is earnestly 
solicited. Membership fees and donations may be sent 
to Sri Mriganka Mohan Sur, M.P., Treasurer, Dharma- 
pala Centenary Celebration Committee, or to the General 
Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society of India, 4A, Bankim 
Chatterjee St., Calcutta-12, earmarking them for the 
purpose for which they are intended. 
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THE POYA DAY HOLIDAY 


HE Government’s difficulty in arriving at a decision 
on the question of the poya day holiday is another 
instance of how indecision may lead a mole hill to 
develop into a mountain of difficulty. Seven years 
ago the Government was returned on an undertaking 
“to give Buddhism its rightful place in the country ”’. 
One would have thought that the first step Government 
would have taken would have been to replace the Sunday 
holiday with the poya day. By far the larger percentage of 
the population of the Island is Buddhist and no one 
could have grudged the Buddhists what would lave 
been their legitimate right. But unfortunately Gov- 
ernment’s indécision has encouraged opposition and 
aftér seven years the Government is still unable to 
come to a decision. 


The main difficulty today is, of course, the opposition 
of the Christian section which still forms a large part 
of the public and mercantile services. The reason for 
the opposition on the part of the Christian section to 
any change in the weekly holiday is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that for, at least, a century and half the 
Christians have enjoyed the privilege of the Sunday 
holiday and must not lose what they have so far had. 
Yet it would be difficult for them to find an 
adequate answer to the Buddhist argument that 
if a day of religious significance is selected it should 
be a day observed by the majority. Obviously there 
is no real answer to this and so the arguments advanced 
are not based on the special claims of the Christians, 
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It has been suggested that Sunday is a holiday not 
on account of any religious significance but because 
it has been so recognized for a very long time. This is, 
of course, only an argument of convenience and, at 
best, one that cuts both ways. If there is really no 
religious significance in the Sunday holiday there 
should be no difficulty about changing over to the 
poya day. But one has only to see how the obse.vance 
of Sunday as a holiday was forced on the people to 
see its real significance. 


The first legal enactment enforcing Sunday as a 
holiday was in 1770 when the Dutch Governor Falck 
issued a Proclamation enforcing the obseivance of 
Sunday in the Maritime Provinces. When Ceylon 
passed under the British in 1815 Sunday was being 
observed in the Maritime Provinces while the poya 
day was regarded as a day of rest over the Kandyan 
Provinces. The question of enforcing the Sabbath 
on the Kandyan people became a tricky matter because 
by the Convention of 1815 the British had undertaken 
to give a special place to Buddhism. Regulation 5 of 
1817 was, therefore, enacted, applicable to both the 
Maritime and the Kandyan Provinces on the ground 
that “the Sabbath day is not duly observed within 
these Settlements’’. It provided that the opening of 
shops or the sale of goods in any boutique or market 
or the streets on Sundays would be an offence punish- 
able with a fine of one Rix dollar while the opening 
of taverns or other places for the sale of liquor on 
Sundays, Christmas day or Good Friday would be 
an offence punishable with a fine of Six Rix dollars. 
The Regulation was in force until 1865 by which time 
the observance of Sunday as a holiday was firmly 
established and the mercantile and public services were 
all manned by Christians. 


The demand that poya days be recognized as holidays 
instead of Sundays has an important reason behind it. 
Throughout colonial times every*endeavour was made 
by the missionaries to convert the population of the 
island to Christianity. The British administrators 
even considered it part of their official duties to help 
to establish Christianity in this country. The success 
of the combined efforts of missionary and administrator 
have only been small and a hundred and fifty years 
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after the arrival of the first British Christian missionaries 
nine-tenths of the population is still non-Christian. 
About the end of the last century there are signs that, 
at least, the administration realised not only the futility 
of expecting the entire population to accept Christianity 
but also the harm that resulted from the efforts at 
conversion of the Buddhists. There was a growing 
realisation of the increase of crime which was found 
to be attributable to the fact that religious influence 
among the Buddhists had weakened and there was an 
appeal to Buddhist monks to imitate the example of 
their Burmese counterparts to exhort the Buddhist 
population to think more of their religion. 


The prospect of bringing the non-Christian nine- 
tenths of the country to Christ is even more remote 
today than it was sixty years ago. Perhaps the dream 
is cherished today only by the Roman Catholic Church 
which cannot give up its claim to be the only true and 
universal religion. Meantime various influences are 
changing the life in the rural areas and the youth of 
these areas are beginning to copy the ways of the towns. 
There is a tendency to regard religion as being an 
unnecessary restraint on a person’s freedom, and there 
is a growing danger that religion will soon be replaced 
by the materialist philosophies of life and all regard 
for religion js likely to be lost. Christians have more 
to lose by large numbers of Buddhists accepting these 
materialist creeds than from their remaining good 
Buddhists. So even from the point of view of the 
future of Christianity in Ceylon it should be good 
strategy to recognize the right of the Buddhists to have 
the poya day established as a holiday instead of Sunday, 
if it will help to strengthen the ties of religion and family- 
life. 


The change over will, of course, mean that the 
Christians will lose a privilege that they have enjoyed 
for over two hundred years. But this is something 
which they should be prepared to give up out of their 
own generosity and goodwill than leave it to be done 
through legislation. When all the arguments against | 
the suggested change are examined it is clear that the 
objections of the Christians are really based on prestige. 
The Government has delayed its decision on the question 
too long and it is hoped that the question will be settled 
without any further delay. 


Anagarika Dharmapala Birth Centenary Celebrations 


WE wish to invite the reference of our readers to 
the appeal made by the Anagarika Dharmapala 


Birth Centenary Celebrations Committee of India, 
published elsewhere in these columns. The hundredth 
birth anniversary of this noble son of Lanka falls on 
the 17th September, 1964, and a strong and repre- 
sentative Committee has been formed in India, with 
the Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, himself as 


President, to celebrate this memorable occasion during 
one whole year. The high-light of the celebrations 
will be the construction of an Institute of Culture at 
Calcutta. 


Anagarika Dharmapala needs no introduction to the 
Ceylon Buddhists. His name was and still is and will 
assuredly be in the future, too, a household word in 
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this country. The appeal which we have referred to 
recounts some of the important’ activities and services 
undertaken by this fearless and tireless patriot and 
reformer. To us in Ceylon, he rendered such signal 
service of lasting benefit that he has kept us under an 
eternal debt of gratitude. 


He was born at a time when Buddhists in Ceylon 
were not too proud to admit their religion. It was a 
time when alien fashions, customs and manners were 
holding sway in this country ; when things national or 
religious were looked down upon as unworthy, parti- 
cularly by those who seemed to count in society. It was 
from this degredation that the Anagarika roused up 
his country-men. His message was a stirring appeal 
to the young Sinhalese of his day to wake up to their 
great heritage, a message which even today has not lost 
the vigour of its appeal. 


We have no doubt that the grateful public of Ceylon 
will celebrate the birth centenary of this great revivalist 
and reformer in a manner befitting the occasion in 
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due course. It behoves us at the same time to pay 
heed to the appeal made by the Celebrations Committee 
of India, and respond to it in every way and in such 
generous measure as possible. We gladly commend 
this appeal to our public. 


TO OUR READERS 


WE shall be glad to receive articles from our readers 
for publication in this journal on subjects of 


religious or cultural interest. 


One of the difficulties we experience in bringing out 
this journal on time is the paucity of articles, and we 
shall, therefore, appreciate it very highly if our readers 
can help us by sending us suitable articles. 


The articles may be either in English or Sinhala, and 
should be forwarded to the Editor, ““ Tne Buddhist”, 
Y.M.B.A., Colombo 8. 
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THE SATIPATTANA SUTTA AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO THE MODERN WORLD 


By V. F. GUNARATNE 


(Continued from last issue) 


We have concluded a detailed consideration of the 
first type of mindfulness, namely, mindfulness of the 
body (Kayanupassana), and let us now proceed to the 
second type, namely, mindfulness of sensations (veda- 
nanupassana). Here, too, the disciple must view the 
matter objectively. He must not identify himself with 
any sensation that he experiences. Sensations are 
pleasant, unpleasant and indifferent, and in regard to 
each of these sensations one must view the sensation 
and the sensation only. A man suffering from pain 
normally tends to identify himself so closely with the 
pain-feeling that he is unable to take a detached view 
of it. The pain is all important. He is over powered by 
it. Similarly with regard to a pleasure sensation. The 
practice of sensation mindfulness helps one to stand 
out of one’s body as it were and view these sensations 
with the detachment of a spectator. The commentary 
to the Satipattana Sutta mentions the case of a Thera 
whose objective contemplation of a severe pain was so 
intense that when he was asked where the pain was, 
he was simply unable to locate the seat of pain. To the 
disciple who thus trains himself to look with dispas- 
sionate calm upon the sensations without identifying 
himself with them, they sooner or later cease to assume 
the all important all compelling nature they once did. 
Sensations, too, will be regarded as part of the ever- 
changing phenomena which constitute the life process. 
He knows that these sensations are not permanent. 
They, too, arise and pass away. Just as in respect of 
the body, so in respect of the sensations he will find 
that there is no basis which can logically support any 
notion of “I” or ‘““my’”’. It is not a case of “I feel” 
but “there is a feeling’. In none of these fleeting 
sensations is there to be found any permanent principle 
to which it is profitable or desirable to cling. When the 
nature of sensations, their rise and fall, is thoroughly 
comprehended the disciple is no longer moved by them. 
By observing the rise and fall of sensations, he observes 
the rise and fall of all things. He sees things as they 
are. He touches a higher plane. 


The third type of mindfulness is mindfulness of 
thoughts (Cittanupassana), Just as the disciple is 
expected to watch objectively the play of sensations on 
him, so he is expected to watch objectively the play of 
thoughts upon him. It is highly beneficial to mind the 
mind this way. Do we ever deal with thousands of 
visitors every day ? Yes, we do. Every day thousands 
of thoughts enter our mind. We are so accustomed to 
this that we take these visitors for granted. Every 
thought we think influences us for good or bad. A 
subsequent thought however can modify the influence of 
the previous thought. A thought of anger, for example, 
has injurious effects on one’s mind, and even on one’s 
body but if the immediately subsequent thought is one 
of an opposite nature or one of repentance and a 
realization that what was done was wrong the injurious 
effects of the anger thought may be modified. If we 


develop the habit of looking at any bad thought objec- 
tively, we can easily arrest the progress of that bad 
thought. The practice of Cittanupassana is the cultiva- 
tion of the habit of looking objectively at a thougit and 
not subjectively and of being deeply aware of its pre- 
sence. No thought should be able to enter the portals 
of our mind without our being fully aware of it. Then 
only are we free from being blindly led by the force or 
thoughts. When a thought of anger arises, one must 
be fully aware of this and tell himself “‘ Now look, a 
thought of anger has entered my mind”. By this 
introspection a subtle effect is produced. The anger 
thought loses its compelling nature. It has spent its 
force and cannot express itself as an angry-deed. This 
objective way of looking at any evil thought thus pro- 
tects the disciple from its pernicious influence. When- 
ever any evil thought enters the mind, the watch-dog of 
sati barks at the unwelcome visitor and cautions the 
disciple who can then induce a thought of an opposite 
nature to counteract the evil thought. The commentary 
to the Satipattana Sutta mentions the case of Pussa 
Deva Maha Thera who would stop walking if in the 
midst of a walk an evil thought were to enter his mind. 
He would not resume his walk until he had banished 
the evil thought. The people of the place who had 
noticed this, used to wonder whether he lost his way 
or had forgotten something, but when at the age of 
twenty he became an Arahant, few only would have 
known how he achieved this. When an evil thought 
enters your mind, you must look at it fairly and squarely. 
Think of that thought and that thought only and not 
of the circumstances that gave rise to that thought or 
the mode of action suggested by that thought. Do not 
dwell on any such related questions. Look straight 
into that thought and dwell on it only. You will then 
be surprised to find how gradually that evil thought 
will lose its inviting nature. Persist in looking on. 
Like the philosopher defined by Pythagoras, just look 
on. That is all, and depend upon it, that evil thought 
will no more incite you to action. It may even dis- 
appear. It is always not easy to look into one’s own 
mind. Man generally fights shy of looking too closely 
into his own mind since the awareness of his own silent 
evil thinking upsets his good opinion of himself. Con- 
tinued practice of thought-mindfulness will help the 
disciple to understand that his thoughts are not him- 
self. He will identify himself with his thoughts. He 
will grow into the realization that like the body the 
mind also is not an entity but a temporary combination 
of passing things. This temporary assemblage gives 
the illusion of a permanent entity. As the constituent 
parts are impermanent and subject to change, so is the 
constituted combination. Just as the body is nothing 
more than a combination of hair, flesh, nails, teeth all 
of which must perish, so is the mind nothing more than 
a combination or rather a succession of thoughts all of 
which arise only to pass away. The mind is compared 
to the flow of a river. Nadi soto viya. The flow of 
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thoughts makes the seeming entity of the mind. Just 
as drops of water one following the other in rapid suc- 
cession give the impression of a line of water, similarly 
one thought follows another with such rapidity. of 
succession that one is deluded into the belief that there 
is an entity called mind. Only the practice of Cittanu- 
passana, mindfulness of thoughts will reveal that 
thoughts are impersonal in their nature, and that they 
are distinctly fleeting phenomena. They come and go, 
they arise and pass. The disciple thus realizes the 
rise and fall of thoughts. So, in respect of thoughts 
also he will find that there is no basis which can logically 
support any notion of “I” or “my”... It-is not a 
case of “I think” but “there is a thinking”. In 
none of these fleeting processes can there be found any 
permanent principle to which it is profitable or desirable 
to cling. He depends on nothing. He clings to no- 
thing in this world. He sees the rise and fall of all 


things. He touches a higher:plane and that way lies 
Nibbana. 


We now come to the last and a very different type 
of mindfulness, mindfulness of mental objects. (Dham- 
manupassana). The pali word “ dhamma”’ here has a 
very special meaning. It means “‘ contents of thought ”’ 
or “ mental objects , and specially refers to the Five 
Mental Hindrances (Panca Neewarana), the Five Aggre- 
gates of clinging (Pancha Upadanakkhanda), the Six 
Bases (Salayatana), and the Four Noble Truths (Cattari 
ariya saccani). These are the dhamma referred to in 
the Satipattana Sutta. Through the disciple’s daily 
experiences he must be able to observe these Dhamma 
or special mental objects. He must be alive to these 
conditions if they arise in him and if they had not 
arisen in him he must be aware that they have not 
arisen in him. It is not a theoretical knowledge of 
these “‘dhamma” that matters. One must actually 
experience them and know them as such when they 
arise. For instance, the Five Hindrances are not 
merely to be known theoretically as obstructions to 
spiritual progress but, one must be on the look out 
to recognise them as soon as they arise in the mind. 
Similarly whenever there is a dawning of the Truth, 
for instance, the First Noble Truth, he should be able 
to recognise it as such. This meditation is both an 
antidote to evil thoughts and a preparation for the 
reception of the Truths of the Dhamma. In this manner 
all the daily experiences of the disciple can be brought 
into conformity with the contents of the Dhamma 
at some point or other. Contemplating thus the mental 
objects as they arise, the disciple again finds that there 
is no permanent principle to which it is profitable 
or desirable to cling. He depends on nothing. He 
clings to nothing. Again he touches a higher plane, 
and that way lies Nibbana. 


Sufficient has now been said with regard to the theory 
and practice of Satipattcna. Now we shall proceed 
to examine its applicability to the modern world. First, 
let us see how the modern. world-conditicns have 
evolved. The 17th and 18th centuries saw a fairly 
contented world with a child-like faith in the comforts 
and hopes that Religion affords. Then, the next century 
saw the dethronement of Religion by Science. Science 
reigned supreme and the modern world was busy 
constructing all kinds of powerful instruments and 
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mighty machines for the convenience of man. Then 
later Desire for-aworld power made its appearance 
threatening to take the place of Science. This led to 
a coalition between these two and from that moment 
onwards Science was prostituted for the sake of making 
instruments and machines, not for the convenience of 
man, but for his destruction. The first World War 
followed by the Second World War brought about 
tremendous changes in the world, changes in the social 
structure, economic upheavals and political revolutions. 
Man began to lose faith in the ancient ways of thinking. 
Man began to decry religion ; future rewards for moral 
goodness ceased to interest him and his one desire 
was the full enjoyment of the present. Collectively 
as a nation, the desire was for full enjoyment of power— 
world power. Consequently there was a falling off of 
moral standards and the two World Wars have proved 
this. The so-called civilization of the modern world 
is but a thin coating of conventional politeness. The 
two World Wars scratched that coating and laid bare 
the beast in the modern man. The mass destruction 
of human life, the agonies in concentration camps, 
the unspeakable horrors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
bear witness to the unfortunate fact that the modern 
world is heading dangerously towards destruction. 
Unless we cry halt we will be swept off by our own 
iniquities. The scientist of the modern world seems to 
think that he has done a service to humanity. What, 
I ask you, is the test of service ? The modern scientific 
age has alleviated pain. Yes, it has cured diseases, 
discovered drugs and lengthened life. The modern 
Scientific age has built great cities, great bridges and 
great factories. It has constructed marvellously effi- 
cient vehicles to travel on earth, on sea and through 
space. It has shattered distance, economised labour 
and captured time. But, { ask you, has the modern 
scientific age invented one single instrument to make 
man more noble ? Has the modern scientific age 
invented one single instrument to help man to eliminate 
his raga, his dosa or his moha ? Science has probed 
the external world and wrested from nature her secrets, 
but that way lies no salvation to man. There is another 
world, a more fruitful world for exploration, and 
that is the world of the mind. By dint of meditation 
explore that world and you will be rewarded with 
the intuition which will solve the problem of life. 


You will then secure that Panna or Higher Wisdom 
which will make you see things really as they are. 
Every little step you take in that direction is a step 
towards emancipation, a step towards Nibbana. The 
great drift, the dangerous drift today is away from 
true progress, and, therefore, the necessity for a counter- 
drift is as great. This is where the practice of Sati- 
pattana is important and relevant. By giving the 
modern man the necessary wisdom to understand evil 
tendencies as such, Satipattana helps to give a powerful 
pull in the right direction. Whenever the tendencies 
of the modern age drag you away from the path of 
righteousness almost without your knowing it, the 
faithful watch-dog of Sati can be depended upon to 
pull you back. Such is the strength of Satipattana. 


The modern age is essentially an age of rush and 
speed. Man really has no time to do any serious 
thinking. If he has any time to think, it is only to 
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think as much as is necessary to run the giddy round 
of life from day to day. The consequence of not 
accustoming oneself to serious deep thinking is the 
liability to lose that power. If you do not use your 
hand for six months, it is liable to be atrophied. Simi- 
larly if you do not engage in deep thinking, that faculty, 
too, is liable to be atrophied and the danger is that 
you will then blindly adopt the patterns of thought 
set before you. by the few who can dominate you. 
This is what is happening today. In the field of busi- 
ness, in the field of agriculture, in the field of education, 
in the field of politics, in every field of human activity, 
a few dominate the minds of the many. The majority 
just follow the thought patterns of the thinking few. 
Consider the amount of thought created for you today. 
You do not always consciously and deliberately decide 
on the type of requirements you need. Do you? The 
profound effect of large-scale advertisement in the 
modern world is such, that some of your requirements 
are selected for you. Often without your knowing it, 
your clothes are selected for you, the books you read 
are selected for you and the patent medicines you take 
are selected for you. Such is the subtle psychology of 
advertisement. The newspapers also are responsible for 
creating such impressive thought, patterns. The views 
of the majority of men on any topic are the views of 
the newspaper. The majority of men are content to 
accept these views without question. There is very 
little original independent thinking today. This can 
only mean that the powers of concentration of the 
majority are very weak. The resultant danger is that 
the modern man is handicapped in his spiritual pro- 
gress for no one can progress spiritually unless he can 
concentrate and meditate. However good a life you 
may lead, unless you practise meditation, there is no 
guarantee of permanent moral rectitude. You may 
any moment fall away from goodness. The easiest 
way to develop the power of concentration is to prac- 
tise a little anapana sati each day. To no other type 
of meditation can the modern man betake himself so 
easily and this is the only meditation that can ensure 
immunity from external influences. 


Another feature of modern life is the stress that 
is laid on sex. Most things are managed and conducted 
today in such a way as to stimulate the raga in you. 
Look around and see for yourself whether this is not 
true. Look at the number of trashy novels and obscene 
publications which in the name of literature find a 
place in any wayside bookshop, and you will realize the 
dismal depths to which human depravity has sunk. 
Look at the cinemas and dances of the modern world. 
What good, I ask you, have these cinema halls and 
dance halls, these beauty parades and these night clubs 
done to the modern man except to stimulate his raga ? 
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Take, for instance, these beauty parades. What aim of 
goodness is furthered by them ? Do they not create 
the danger of making the competitors and the visiting 
public feel that the body is everything ? Do not the 
winners of these beauty competitions suffer from a 
certain complex ? Will it not be a bad idea, if the 
winner of a beauty competition is presented with a 
shield on one side of which the following words are 
inscribed :— 
** Sace imassa kayassa—antho bahira gatho siya 
Dandan nuna gahetvana—kako sonera varaye.” 


“The human body is such that if what is inside it 
is put out, except with the aid of a stick you cannot 
ward off the crows and dogs that will gather there.” 


To that parade only dogs and crows will come: 
Unless from time to time the modern world is reminded 
of the correct view regarding the human body, the 
emphasis on sex and the body will continue to cloud 
the mind of the modern man to such an extent that all 
sense of proportion will be destroyed and the unreal 
will be mistaken for the real. The result is confusion, 
disharmony and degradation. 


Another feature of the modern world is the morbid 
craving for variety. The inability due to the absence 
of sati, to see things as they really are, and to distinguish 
the essential from the non-essential has resulted in a 
state of mental indecision and chronic dissatisfaction. 
An even tenor of life is too dull for him. He craves 
for sensations . He is fed on sensations. He will con- 
tinually yearn for something fresh, something new. 
He cannot content himself with existing methods, 
situations and conditions. He will always look forward 
to new methods, new machines, new drugs, a new way of 
life, a new idealogy. He is soon tired of existing things. 
Life is disappointing if there are no sensations. The 
morning paper is disappointing if there are no head 
lines. This attitude is symptomatic of a disease—the 
disease of mental unrest. The advertiser and the 
business man are quick to exploit this weakness of the 
modern man. Before one model of any article goes 
out of use, another model is brought to the market. 
See the changing fashions of dress. See the changing 
types of furniture and other equipments. All these 
changes pander to this dangerous craving for variety. 
The only remedy for this ailment is to learn the art of 
looking at things as they really are. Once a customer 
is initiated into the art of looking at a thing objectively 
he will not be easily influenced by advertisements. 
Objective observation will also help him to discover 
plenty of old wine in néw bottles. The delusion of the 
importance of novelty is destroyed. Fully perceiving 
what is really essential in life, and fully distinguishing 
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thoughts makes the seeming entity of the mind. Just 
as drops of water one following the other in rapid suc- 
cession give the impression of a line of water, similarly 
one thought follows another with such rapidity of 
succession that one is deluded into the belief that there 
is an entity called mind. Only the practice of Cittanu- 
passana, mindfulness of thoughts will reveal that 
thoughts are impersonal in their nature, and that they 
are distinctly fleeting phenomena. They come and go, 
they arise and pass. The disciple thus realizes the 
rise and fall of thoughts. So, in respect of thoughts 
also he will find that there is no basis which can logically 
support any notion of “I” or “my”. It is not a 
case of “JT think” but “there is a thinking”. In 
none of these fleeting processes can there be found any 
permanent principle to which it is profitable or desirable 
to cling. He depends on nothing. He clings to no- 
thing in this world. He sees the rise and fall of all 


things. He touches a higher plane and that way lies 
Nibbana. 


We now come to the last and a very different type 
of mindfulness, mindfulness of mental objects. (Dham- 
manupassana). The pali word “‘ dhamma”’ here has a 
very special meaning. It means “‘ contents of thought ”’ 
or “ mental objects, and specially refers to the Five 
Mental Hindrances (Panca Neewarana), the Five Aggre- 
gates of clinging (Pancha Upadanakkhanda), the Six 
Bases (Sa/ayatana), and the Four Noble Truths (Cattari 
ariya saccani). These are the dhamma referred to in 
the Satipattana Sutta. Through the disciple’s daily 
experiences he must be able to observe these Dhamma 
or special mental objects. He must be alive to these 
conditions if they arise in him and if they had not 
arisen in him he must be aware that they have not 
arisen in him. it is not a theoretical knowledge of 
these “dhamma” that matters. One must actually 
experience them and know them as such when they 
arise. For instance, the Five Hindrances are not 
merely to be known theoretically as obstructions to 
spiritual progress but, one must be on the look out 
to recognise them as soon as they arise in the mind. 
Similarly whenever there is a dawning of the Truth, 
for instance, the First Noble Truth, he should be able 
to recognise it as such. This meditation is both an 
antidote to evil thoughts and a preparation for the 
reception of the Truths of the Dhamma. In this manner 
all the daily experiences of the disciple can be brought 
into conformity with the contents of the Dhamma 
at some point or other. Contemplating thus the mental 
objects as they arise, the disciple again finds that there 
is no permanent principle to which it is profitable 
or desirable to cling. He depends on nothing. He 
clings to nothing. Again he touches a higher plane, 
and that way lies Nibbana. 


Sufficient has now been said with regard to the theory 
and practice of Satipattcna. Now we shall proceed 
to examine its applicability to the modern world. First, 
let us see how the modern world-conditicns have 
evolved. The 17th and 18th centuries saw a fairly 
contented world with a child-like faith in the comforts 
and hopes that Religion affords. Then, the next century 
saw the dethronement of Religion by Science. Science 
reigned supreme and the modern world was busy 
 teating all kinds of nowerful instruments and 
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mighty machines for the convenience of man. Then 
later Desire for world power made its appearance 
threatening to take the place of Science. This led to 
a coalition between these two and from that moment 
onwards Science was prostituted for the sake of making 
instruments and machines, not for the convenience of 
man, but for his destruction. The first World War 
followed by the Second World War brought about 
tremendous changes in the world, changes in the social 
structure, economic upheavals and political revolutions. 
Man began to lose faith in the ancient ways of thinking. 
Man began to decry religion ; future rewards for moral 
goodness ceased to interest him and his one desire 
was the full enjoyment of the present. Collectively 
as a nation, the desire was for full enjoyment of power— 
world power. Consequently there was a falling off of 
moral standards and the two World Wars have proved 
this. The so-called civilization of the modern world 
is but a thin coating of conventional politeness. The 
two World Wars scratched that coating and laid bare 
the beast in the modern man. The mass destruction 
of human life, the agonies in concentration camps, 
the unspeakable horrors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
bear witness to the unfortunate fact that the modern 
world is heading dangerously towards destruction. 
Unless we cry halt we will be swept off by our own 
iniquities. The scientist of the modern world seems to 
think that he has done a service to humanity. What, 
I ask you, is the test of service ? The modern scientific 
age has alleviated pain. Yes, it has cured diseases, 
discovered drugs and lengthened life. The modern 
Scientific age has built great cities, great bridges and 
great factories. It has constructed marvellously effi- 
cient vehicles to travel on earth, on sea and through 
space. It has shattered distance, economised labour 
and captured time. But, I ask you, has the modern 
scientific age invented one single instrument to make 
man more noble ? Has the modern scientific age 
invented one single instrument to help man to eliminate 
his raga, his dosa or his moha? Science has probed 
the external world and wrested from nature her secrets, 
but that way lies no salvation to man. There is another 
world, a more fruitful world for exploration, and 
that is the world of the mind. By dint of meditation 
explore that world and you will be rewarded with 
the intuition which will solve the problem of life. 


You will then secure that Panna or Higher Wisdom 
which will make you see things really as they are. 
Every little step you take in that direction is a step 
towards emancipation, a step towards Nibbana. The 
great drift, the dangerous drift today is away from 
true progress, and, therefore, the necessity for a counter- 
drift is as great. This is where the practice of Sati- 
pattana is important and relevant. By giving the 
modern man the necessary wisdom to understand evil 
tendencies as such, Satipattana helps to give a powerful 
pull in the right direction. Whenever the tendencies 
of the modern age drag you away from the path of 
righteousness almost without your knowing it, the 
faithful watch-dog of Sati can be depended upon to 
pull you back. Such is the strength of Satipattana. 


The modern age is essentially an age of rush and 
speed. Man really has no time to do any serious 
thinking. If he has any time to think, it is only to 
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SELF-CREMATION IN MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 


By THe VENERABLE DR. WALPOLA RAHULA 


HERE was amazement all over the world at the 
news of the Vietnamese Buddhist monks who 


recently burnt themselves to death with such courage, 
calm and self-possession as a sacrifice for the protection 
of their religion and the freedom of Buddhists in their 
country. It may have seemed that this was a new 
ferm of sacrifice unheard of before. But it is an ancient 
custom, though very rarely practised. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the Japanese Harakiri. 


Burning oneself without attachment to life, but with 
devotion to religion, to pay homage to the Buddha, was 
a cult among Mahayana Buddhists in China since the 
5th century A.D. For the first time in Vietnam, it was 
ja the middle of the Sth century A.D. that a Buddhist 
monk burnt himself to death in this manner. There is 
no evidence of this cult’ existing among Theravada 
Buddhists at any period of their history. 


It is interesting to examine whether this cult is in 
keeping with the original teaching of the Buddha. In 
His very first sermon at Benares as found in the Pali 
Tipitaka, the oldest extant record of the Buddha’s teach- 
ings, the Master said that a monk should avoid two 
extremes which are “unworthy” and “ unprofitable” : 
self-indulgence and self-mortification. Burning oneself 
should be included in self-mortification. Hence it is 
“unworthy ” and “ unprofitable.”’. 


Nevertheless, there is evidence to suggest that the 
Buddha did recognize suicide for a noble purpose as 
heroic. The Samyuttanikaya, one of the oldest collec- 
tions of the Buddha’s teachings, record that a monk, 
Godhika by name, attained six times to an exalted 
spiritual state called Samadhika-cetovimutti and fell 
away from it all six times. When he attained it for the 
seventh time, he committed suicide with a weapon lest 
he should fall away from it again. Referring to this 
incident, the Buddha said : “ Thus act courageous and 
skilful men, and they do not care for life ’’. 


It is generally believed that lighting a lamp before 
a statue of the Buddha or a religious monument is a 
meritorious act. If this is so, a person in an excess of 
devotion, and lacking in wisdom, might think it much 
more meritorious to light a part, or the whole, of his 
body as an offering. The cult of burning a member 
or the whole of the body before a religious monument 
was developed in this way. 


The Commentary on the Buddha-vamsa (a Theravada 
Pali text) relates that the Bodhisattva Mangala paid 
homage to the Cetiya (a monument enshrining relics) of 


a Buddha by wrapping his body in cloth soaked in oil, 
setting fire to it and walking round the Cetiya through- 
out the night. But not a hair on his body was burnt. 


A Mahayana Buddhist text called the Saddharma- 
pundarika-sutra, written about the first century A.C., is 
probably the chief work to encourage religious self- 
cremation. It relates a story of a Bodhisattva named 
Bhaishajva-raja who, having eaten incense and sweet- 
scented substances and drunk scented oil for twelve 
years, wrapped himself, in divine clothes, bathed in 
perfumed oil and set fire to himself as an offering to 
the Buddha and the Saddharma-pundarika-sutra. His 
body, according to the text, will burn continuously for 
twelve thousand years. 


The same sutra says further : If a person established 
in the Bodhisattva-yana (i.e., Mahayana), expecting the 
Supreme Enlightenment (Samyaksambodhi, i.e., Buddha- 
hood), lights (burns) a finger or a toe or some other 
member of the body as an offering before a Chaitya 
(monument) of the Buddha, it is more meritorious than 
offering a kingdom, than offering wives and children, 
than offering the whole world filled with seven kinds of 
jewels. But to learn, at least, one verse of this Sad- 
dharma-pundarika-sutra is much more meritorious than 
all such gifts and offerings. This may be considered 
as an argument to show that the realization of Truth is. 
far superior to any form of external offering. 


Although the Saddharma-pundarika was written in 
India, there is no evidence to prove that the Buddhists. 
of that country ever practised self-cremation as an 
offering to the Buddha. This sutra, which was trans- 
lated into Chinese for the first time about 223 A.C., 
became a very popular text among Chinese Buddhists. 
The idea of burning oneself or a part of the body before 
a monument of the Buddha, as set out in that text, was 
apparently considered by Chinese Buddhists, not as a 
theory or an argument, but as an act of religious devo- 
tion to be practised. The notion of personal sacrifice 
as a holy and spiritual force which brings about new 
order and security was not foreign to the Chinese 
autochthonic mentality. This also might perhaps have 


encouraged them to practise self-cremation as a Bud- 
dhist cult. 


The biographies of those who sacrificed their lives in 
this way in China show that there were about twenty- 
five during the period from the 5th century A.C. to the 
10th century A.C. Two nuns and a layman are included 
in this number. 
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The monk who prepared himself for self-cremation 
gradually reduced his intake of cereals and partook of 
incense, perfume and oil. After a period he became 
emaciated and his body was, therefore, more com- 
bustible. It was then both a lamp-offering and an 
incense offering. 


The usual method of self-cremation practised by 
Chinese monks was to enter a funeral pyre and set fire 
to it. The pyre was sometimes built in the shape of a 
Stupa. A niche large enough for a person to sit cross- 
legged was prepared in the middle of the pyre. The 
hero-monk entered the niche, sat cross-legged, set fire 
to the pyre himself, and with palms folded in salutation 
to the Buddha recited a Sutra (a sacred text) calmly and 
serenely until he died. What was generally recited was 
the chapter of the Saddharma-pundarika-sutra describing 
the self-cremation of the Bodhisattva Bhaishajya-raja 
(mentioned above). Sometimes the Amitabha-sutra 
also was recited. 


Chinese Buddhists believed that a person who sacri- 
ficed his life in this way was reborn in Sukhavati (the 
Pure Land of Happiness) of the Buddha Amitabha. 
Hundreds of thousands of people, sometimes even the 
king and his ministers, attended such a cremation. 
Generally a Stupa was built enshrining the ashes of the 
hero-monk. 


It was customary to obtain permission of the king or 
the provincial governor for self-cremation. In a few 
cases, permission was refused. Usually a self-cremation 
was done in public, but there were some monks who 
burnt themselves secretly. One monk burnt himself in 
a cauldron of oil. Some made a modest offering to 
a Stupa by cutting off a finger or a hand, wrapping it 
with cloth drenched in oil and setting fire to it. 
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A Jataka story relates that the Bodhisattva (the 
Buddha in a previous birth) offered his body as food to 
a hungry tigress who was about to eat her own cubs. 
Following this example, some Chinese monks offered 
themselves as food to wild beasts. This, unlike suicide 
by fire, is an act of compassion and is considered as the 
highest form of charity. 


The recent self-cremation of Vietnamese Buddhist 
monks is thus in keeping with this old Chinese Mahayana 
Buddhist tradition. These monks, with deep devotion 
to the Buddha and His teaching, sacrificed their lives 
without harming their persecutors, in order to protect 
and perpetuate their religion by safeguarding the legiti- 
mate rights of Buddhists in their country. It may be 
said that it is not difficult for the fanatic to sacrifice his 
life. True it is that a fanatic may sacrifice his life, 
usually killing or harming others at the same time. 
But it is not easy to burn oneself to death, seated cross- 
legged in calmness and serenity, reciting a Sutra, with- 
out showing any change in facial expression, without a 
cry of pain or the shedding of a tear. According to the 
reports of eye-witnesses, it was in this manner that the 
Vietnamese Buddhist monks sacrificed their — lives. 
An act of this kind demands immense courage, faith, 
determination, inner purification, and development 
through long meditation, and is, indeed, a heroic action. 


But it is not in keeping with the pure and original 
teaching of the Buddha, the Noble Eightfold Path which 
is the Middle Way. Yet whatever one thinks of it, 
jt must surely be said that it is better to commit suicide 
than to kill others ; it is better to burn oneself than to 
burn others. 
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ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA BIRTH CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


(17th September, 1964 to 17th September, 1965) 
An AppEAL By THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS COMMITTEE OF INDIA 


AS much as any man of his time, Dharmapala 

embodies the resurgent spirit of modern Asia. 
Though educated in missionary schools, and destined 
by his father to a civil service career, he resolved at the 
age of eighteen to dedicate his life to the revival of 
Buddhism and the service of humanity. Six years of 
social, educational and religious work in the villages 
of Ceylon revealed to him the miserable plight of the 
masses and convinced him of the need for reforms, 
while his experiences in Japan, which he visited for the 
first time in 1889, opened his eyes to what might be 
achieved by a nation that was politically free. Only 
with his pilgrimage to India in 1891, however, did he 
find his life-work. This was nothing less than the 
revival of Buddhist Culture in the land of its birth. 
Seeing the ruins of Buddha Gaya, where the Buddha 
had attained Supreme Enlightenment, and the neglected 
condition of the other sacred places, he resolved that 
they should be restored to their tormer glory as shrines 
of international pilgrimage and living centres of Indian 
and Buddhist culture. This resolution led to the forma- 
tion of the Maha Bodhi Society and the founding of 
its journal of International Buddhist Brotherhood, 
The Maha Bodhi. In 1893, Dharmapala represented 
Buddhism at the World’s Parliament of Religious at 
Chicago, where he became, along with Swami Viveka- 
nanda, one of the most popular speakers of that brilliant 
assembly. Thereafter he was an international figure, 
with activities in three continents. When he died, his 
death was mourned by millions. 


Patriot, Social Worker, Philanthropist and Mystic, 
he was not only the protagonist of a Buddhist revival 
but also a pioneer in a dozen different fields. Besides 
temples and monasteries, he founded schools, hospitals 
dispensaries and Resthouses. Among these mention 
may be made of the following :—Maha Bodhi College, 
Ananda Balika Vidyalaya and Foster Robinson Ayur- 
vedic Hospital in Colombo, Maha Bodhi Pathasala, 
Resthouse and Dispensary at Sarnath, Maha Bodhi 
Resthouse at Bodhgaya and Foster Hall in Madras. 
At the same time that he gave some young men training 
as preachers, he sent others abroad to learn small 
industries like match-making, paper-making, weaving 
and other cottage crafts. He also established an 
Industrial Institute at Sarnath, one of the first of its 
kind in India, and in order to raise the standard of 
living of the people attempted to introduce scientific 
methods of agriculture. In the sphere of the humanities, 
he was associated with Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and 
others in introducing Pali studies in the University of 
Calcutta. He also endowed a gold medal! for the best 
Pali student of the year, and brought out original 
Buddhist texts, thus helping to lay the foundations of 
Buddhist studies in modern India. As a champion of 
social reform, he campaigned ceaselessly against such 
evils as drink and untouchability, and fearlessly exposed 
injustice and corruption wherever he encountered them. 
Though wielding an enormous influence as a journalist, 
publicist and speaker he never used it for personal ends, 
but only for the public good. His intense patriotism 
made him an ardent nationalist and throughout his 
life he was an unflinching advocate of complete inde- 
pendence for both India and Ceylon. So much, indeed, 


did his nationalist sympathies draw upon him the 
suspicion of the British Government in India that for 
the period of World War I he was interned in Calcutta. 
Above all, however, he was a lover of Truth and 
Righteousness, a man of burning conviction and trans- 
parent sincerity who never said anything that was untrue 
and never stooped to do anything dishonourable or mean. 


Born in Ceylon though he was, he was by domicile 
and adoption an Indian. His greatest work was 
accomplished here in this country and when his end 
was approaching it was to Sarnath that he returned to 
die, so that his ashes might mingle with the dust of 
India. The sufferings of the Indian people touched 
him deeply, and in the course of his protracted preach- 
ing tours abroad he raised large sums of money for 
the Maha Bodhi Famine Relief Fund. Most of the 
great national leaders, including Mahatma Gandhi, 
were well known to him and admired his work. He 
was on particularly intimate terms with the Tagore family. 


After his death his influence on the life of India did 
not diminish but rather increased. The present flourish- 
ing state of Buddha Gaya, Sarnath, Kusinara, Sanchi 
and other sacred places of Buddhism, which are visited 
every year by hundreds and thousands of people from 
all over the world, is the direct result of his labours. 
So, too, were the 2500th Buddha Jayanti celebrations 
sponsored by the Government of India in 1956. The 
adoption of the Lion Pillar of Asoka itself as the official 
seal of the Republic of India was made possible by 
Dharmapala’s work. Indeed, it may be asserted that 
by drawing attention to the ties which, through Bud- 
dhism, India and the Buddhist countries were united, 
he not only drew them closer together but paved the 
way for a wider appreciation of India’s special role 
in Asia. He helped India to rediscover Lord Buddha 
as the Embodiment of Perfect Wisdom and Supreme 
"ove for all creatures and to feel pride in her Buddhistic 
heritage. 


Anagarika Dharmapala was a great man in every 
sense of the word. He was great as a Patriot, great 
as a Social Reformer, great as a Religious Teacher and 
great as a Unifying Agent. It is only fitting, therefore, 
that the Anagarika Dharmapala Birth Centenary, 
which falls on September 17th, 1964, should be cele- 
brated on a suitably beiitting manner in India, the 
chief venue of his activities. Commencing from that 
date, there will be a year-long programme of celebra- 
tions. Besides public meetings, exhibitions and cultural 
performances, the programme will include the con- 
struction of an Institute of Culture at Calcutta, and 
the publication of a volume of Dharmapala’s select 
writings, a Biography, a Dharmapala Number of The 
Maha Bodhi, as well as a special Souvenir. 


As the occasion is one of outstanding importance, 
the co-operation of all sections of the public is earnestly 
solicited. Membership fees and donations may be sent 
to Sri Mriganka Mohan Sur, M.P., Treasurer, Dharma- 
pala Centenary Celebration Committee, or to the General 
Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society of India, 44, Bankim 
Chatterjee St., Calcutta-12, earmarking them for the 
purpose for which they are intended. 
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EPILOGUE ON VIETNAM 


WE are glad that the days of oppression of the 
Buddhists of Viet Nam have come to a sudden 
and dramatic end. The House of Nhu, placed in position 
by foreign power and backed up by a reactionary 
Church has gone the way of all tyrants. For nearly 
ten years he ruled over the unfortunate land re-enacting 
scenes which are more reminiscent of France and 
Germany in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
when it was taken as settled law that a ruler could force 
down his religion on his subjects. We are glad that 
this unfortunate chapter in the history of Viet Nam is 
now closed and we hope that not only Buddhists but 
believers in all other religions as well in Viet Nam will 
have the benefit of freedom of worship in the future, 


But we cannot easily forget the lesson of Viet Nam. 
We are grateful to the Government of Ceylon and in 
particular to the Prime Minister for the lead taken in 
bringing the Vietnam issue before the United Nations. 
We are gratified to learn from one of the members of 
the United Nations Committee of inquiry that their 
presence in Saigon helped in no small way the final 
overthrow of the Diem Government. We hope the 
efforts of our Government will help to forge a lasting 
link between the Buddhists of Ceylon and of Vietnam. 


The second important lesson from the Vietnam 
incident that we may learn is to treat with caution 
foreign propaganda, While news of the persecution of 
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Vietnam was being shut out by our Press we are aware 
there was an active agent of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment in our midst who was taking rigorous steps to 
boost up the Diem Government in Ceylon. He was 
clever enough for a time even to deceive some of the 
leading Buddhists under the pretext of helping to 
strengthen good relations between Ceylon and Viet- 
nam. But for the sad self-immolation of the Venerable 
Quam Duc, perhaps we in this country would have 
continued to believe the story that was being actively 
spread by the individual in question that what appeared 


to be a Buddhist movement in Vietnam was only a 
Communist plot against the benevolent Government 
of Diem. 


The lie to these stories has been given by the fact 
that the overthrow of Diem was effected not by the 
people but by the army whichis very largely paid and 
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equipped from American funds. If any further con- 
firmation is necessary the recognition extended to the 
new Government by the American Government should 
convince anyone of the utter falseness of the story 
that was being spread here by Ceylonese in the pay of 
the Vietnamese Government. 


The incident of Vietnam also proved to us that if 
Buddhism is to meet the challenge that it}has to face 
from hostile forces there is an urgent need for an inter- 
national Buddhist organisation of some sort. It is 
a pity that the World Fellowship of Buddhists founded 


as an international Buddhist organisation is unable to 


function since its last Session. It is hoped that an 
effort will soon be made to revive the Fellowship and 
to reorganise its activities in the light of what trans- 
pired in Vietnam. 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS 


Hon. Thomas Amarasuriya. 


It is a matter for gratification that for the’second time 
in the history of Independent Ceylon a member of the 
Board of the Colombo Y.M.B.A. should have been 
selected for the very high Office of the President of 
Ceylon’s Senate. . 


This Association had the honour of having had one 
of its then Vice-Presidents, Sir Cyril De Zoysa, as the 
President of the Senate in the first instance. 


For the second time, Mr. Thomas Amarasuriya who 
is a member of the Board of Management of our Asso- 
ciation has been picked for elevation to this High Office. 


Mr. Amarasuriya has been actively associated with 
the Y.M.B.A. as a member of the Board of Manage- 
ment for several years. 


We are confident that he will make a valuable con- 
tribution and establish new traditions in the discharge of 
his responsibilities as President of the Senate. 


We congratulate him and offer him our best wishes. 


Lady Evadne de Silva. 


To the wife of one of Y.M.B.A.’s past Presidents, 
Sir Ernest de Silva of revered memory, our warmest 
congratulations and best wishes go on_ her being 
appointed to the Senate. 


It is common knowledge in this country that this 
gracious lady has continued the philanthropic activities 
of her late husband undiminished since his death. In 
spite of the weight of years, Lady de Silva has not slowed 
down herjactive work in the promotion of the happiness 
and the amelioration of the conditions of the less 
fortunate people of this country. In every sphere of 
social, cultural and religious activity, Lady de Silva has 
been a sponsor and leader. 


The close association and interest that Sir Ernest had 
here tad Association has been kept alive by Lady 
e Silva. 


She has organised several of our Annual Flag days as 
she did this year. And at the time of writing it is our 
privilege to disclose another of her acts of munificence 
which has made a dream of the Y.M.B.A. and also that 
of her late husband come true. 


Our members and the Buddhists of this country will 
be happy to know that Lady de Silva has offered five 
acres of land and all the buildings necessary to set up 
a Children’s Home to be run by this Association. 


We offer her our warm congratulations and wish her 
many more years of life to continue her good work, 
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THE SATIPATTANA SUTTA AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO THE MODERN WORLD 


By V. F. GUNARATNE 


(From a lecture delivered before the Education Depart- 
ment Buddhist Society). 


HE Satipattana Sutta and its application to the 
modern world—this is the theme of my talk this 


evening, and it will be my endeavour first, to give you 
some idea of what Satipattana really is, and thereafter to 
show you that the special and peculiar conditions of the 
modern age are such, that the doctrine of Satipattana 
was never more urgently needed than in this modern 
age. 


The Satipattana Sutta, as you know, deals with the 
four-fold development of a very great quality of the 
mind, viz., “* Sati”? or “‘ mindfulness’. The Sinhalese 
word for “ Sati’ is “ sihiya’”’ and “ pattana”’ means 
* pihituveema”’. So, Satipattana means the establish- 
ment of mindfulness or the practice of mindfulness. 
The four types of mindfulnesses dealt with in the Sutta 
are :— 


(1) Mindfulness of the body (which includes, mind- 
fulness of breath)—(Kdyanupassan@) ; 


(2) Mindfulness of sensations—( Vedananupassana) ; 
(3) Mindfulness of thoughts—(Cittanupassana) ; 


(4) Mindfulness of mind-objects—(Dhammanupas- 
sana). 


Mindfulness is one of the Eight Factors of the Noble 
Eightfold Path ; it is one of the five Indriya Dhammas 
and it is also the first of the seven Bojjanghas or Factors 
of Enlightenment. You will thus see what an important 
place is assigned to ‘“‘ Sati’? in Buddhism. Indeed, it 
has been called by the Buddha, the “‘ Ekayano Magga”’, 
—the one and only way, satténanm: visuddhiya—for the 
purification of beings, soka pariddavanam samatikka- 
maya—for the overcoming of sorrow and lamentation, 
dukka domanassanam attangamaya—for destruction of 
suffering and grief, gnayassa adhigamaya—for entry 
into the Noble Eightfold Path, Nibbdnassa Sacchikiri- 
yaya—for the realization of Nibbanu. From the aver- 
age man’s point of view also, mindfulness is a very 
desirable quality. Common sense will tell us that the 
practice of mindfulness makes us more precise and 
more alert and minimizes the possibilities of errors, 
mistakes, lapses and accidents. Common sense will 
also tell us that the habit of mindfulness will also induce 
a healthy balance, a sense of proportion and a sense of 
mental alertness and keep us constantly on our guard. 
But, please remember, the Buddha tells us much more. 
The Buddha tells us in no uncertain terms which I have 
just quoted, that mindfulness has the effect of purifying 
beings, overcoming sorrow, causing entry into the 
Noble Eightfold Path and ultimately of realizing 
Nibbana itself. Now, how is it possible to obtain these 
greater and grander results ? These results are attain- 
able if the mindfulness practised is not mere “ lokeeya”’ 
or worldly mindfulness, but is mindfulnesses of a very 
special spiritual or “ /okuttara” nature and there is a 
very special and particular technique to be adopted. 


The Satipattana Sutta mentions these special types of 
mindfulness and also the special procedure necessary. 
So, when the special type of mindfulness is practised in 
the special way prescribed, all the promised results can 
be realized. 


Mindfulness proper has this special feature about it, 
namely, that it involves a method of looking at things 
objectively and not subjectively ; not until mindfulness 
brings into it this all-important element of looking at 
things objectively, will it become mindfulness in the 
Buddhist sense—the real sati. It is very necessary to 
grasp this distinction between objective and subjective 
looking. When Pythagoras was asked to define who a 
philosopher is, he said something to this effect. When 
all are invited to the feast of life some go there to enjoy, 
some go there to win name and fame and there are yet 
others who go there just to look on. These others are 
the philosophers. What is meant thereby is that the 
philosopher does not identify himself with life. He 
looks at life standing as it were outside life. That is 
how the trainee in sati should look at things. When 
you look at a thing subjectively, there is a mental 
affinity between yourself and the thing you are looking 
at. You bring yourself mentally very close to what 
you are looking at. You connect yourself with the 
object and if there is any relationship between yourself 
and the object, you make no effort to ignore that 
relationship. On the contrary, that relationship in- 
fluences you a gseat deal and colours your observation. 
In short you are an interested observer. On the other 
hand, if you look at a thing objectively, you keep your- 
self mentally far removed from the object, you dis- 
connect yourself from the object and if there is any 
relationship between you and the object you will not 
allow that relationship to influence your observation. 
In short, you are a bare observer as distinguished from 
an interested observer. A bare observer uninfluenced 
by extraneous considerations must necessarily see more 
clearly and better than an interested observer, since the 
interested observer’s vision can be affected by the 
particular nature of his interest. A spectator sees more 
of the game than a player or a partisan. In the practice 
of mindfulness one must, therefore, free oneself from 
all notions of self and self-interest and must try to fix 
the mind solely on the object without any assumptions 
and presumptions, bias and prejudice and all othre. 
preconceived considerations. In short, one must strlve 
to have the true picture of the object and that onty. 
It is the special quality of mindfulness that one has to 
cultivate. 


I have said that there are four objects of mindful- 
ness—body, sensations, thoughts and thought-objects 
and in regard to every one of these four, mindfulness 
must be practised in the objective way. Whatever the 
object of mindfulness, you have to see that object and 
that only. This is the secret of successful satipattana 
and this secret the Buddha has clearly explained on 
many an occasion. You can imagine how important 
this is, when I tell you that on one occasion the Buddha 
while on his begging rounds halted to explain this to 
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a certain individual. The Buddha had a set time-table 
and worked according to a set routine and never has he 
been known to have halted while on his begging rounds, 
to do anything else. But here in this particular instance 
He halted to discourse to Bahiya, a leader of a religious 
sect. This Bahiya had led a good life and had flattered 
himself with the belief that he may have reached the 
stage of an Arahant, but a devata told him, “* You are 
neither an Arahant nor have you reached the Arahant’s 
path. You do not know the technique (patipada) where- 
by you can become an Arahant. Go and enquire from 
the Buddha. He is an Arahant and teaches dhamma 
for reaching Arahantship. He lives in the far off town 
of Savathi”’. Then Bahiya greatly stirred by the words 
of the devata lost no time in proceeding to Savathi. 
He was so keen to learn the technique of becoming an 
Arahant, that, it is said, he stayed only one night 
throughout the long journey. When he came to Jeta- 
vanarama in Savathi, he heard that the Buddha had 
gone on His begging rounds. Greatly agitated, he 
followed the direction in which the Buddha went, met 
Him, fell with his head at His feet and implored the 
Buddha to teach him this technique. Twice the request 
was made and twice the Buddha refused him saying 
** You come unseasonably, Bahiya. We have entered 
in quest of alms”’. When for a third time the request 
was made, the Buddha perhaps seeing that Bahiya was 
destined to die that day, explained the technique in a few 
words, but they were sufficient for Bahiya to understand. 


“ Bahiya,”’ said the Buddha, “this way you should 
train yourself :— 


** Ditthe, dittha mattan bhavissati 
Sute, suta mattan bhavissati 
Mute, muta mattan bhavissati 
Vignate, vignata mattan bhavissati.” 


“In the seen there will be to you, just the seen. In 
the heard there will be to you just the heard. In the 
thought there will be to you just the thought. In the 
cognizing there will be to you just the cognizing.” 


These are pregnant words with deep meaning, but 
from what I have told you before you will, I am sure, 
not find it difficult to grasp their deep import. If you 
have to practise mindfulness on any sight, it should be 
the sight of it and nothing more. The thoughts and 
emotions, that flow from the observations of the sight 
in question aroused by the particular interest you have 
in the sight should not mar your vision. When the 
object of mindfulness is any sound or hearing, it should 
be just that sound or hearing without the thoughts 
and emotions aroused by the particular interest in that 
sound or hearing. Similarly this ideal should be kept 
in mind in regard to the other types of mindfulness. 


Returning with His disciples from the collection of 
alms the Buddha saw Bahiya dead by the roadside 
attacked by a young calf. Buddha asked His disciples 
to take the dead body and cremate it. Buddha then 
said, “‘ Bahiya has followed the instructions given by 
me. Bahiya has attained to Arahantship ”’. 


We can now see the importance of looking objec- 
tively at what comes our way. When anything comes 
our way, we must not readily succumb to its influence. 
We must watch it objectively. What comes our way 
may be a sight, a sound, a touch, a taste or even a 
thought. There is no suitable English word to express 
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the idea—‘“‘ what comes our way”. The Pali word is 
“ grammana” and the Sinhalese equivalent is “ ara- 
muna’’. These are the things that come our way in 
life and if we instead of being dominated by them, 
look at them objectively we are going through life in 
the correct attitude. Today the world is suffering from 
an imperfect observation of these “ aramunas”. To 
these “ aramunas”’ are added the memory of our pre- 
vious reactions to them and our present tendencies in 
regard to them and we at once rush into action. This 
is folly. Let the picture impress itself fully in our 
mind. Today we do not wait to catch the full import 
of an ‘“‘aramuna”. Influenced by its superficial 
features wo fust rush to action. 


Look, for instance, at anything which is considered 
evil. Look at it objectively instead of permitting the 
ramifications of thought that are likely to arise thereby. 
Try to get the full import of the sight. Look at it 
fairly and squarely, and calmly. Look at it long, 
undisturbed by the desires, emotions and considerations, 
which such a sight may arouse in you. Do not draw 
conclusions and deductions. Just keep on looking, 
looking objectively, and depend upon it, the super- 
ficial gloss surrounding that evil will shed itself and 
you will not be deluded by that sight. The external 
comely appearance which characterizes evil and allures 
many an unsuspecting weak mind will fade away 
before the steadfast gaze of the bare observer and he 
will see things in their true light. He will see things 
as they are—yatha bhuta gnana dassana and when you 
see things as they truly are, youare no more a victim of 
delusion. This is the great message of the Satipattdna, 


I have just spoken about the special meaning attached 
to mindfulness. Now let us proceed to the special 
procedure attached to the practice of mindfulness. 
At the outset it must be stated that this special pro- 
cedure refers to the practice of the first object of mind- 
fulness, namely, mindfulness of the body, and more 
especially to that special type of mindfulness of the 
body known as “ @ndpdna sati’’ or mindfulness of 
breath. This type of mindfulness needs a special time 
and a special posture. The other types of mindfulness can 
be practised any whereanytime asthe occasion arises. 


Now what is the type of place that has been recom- 
mended for the practice of anapana sati or mindfulness 
of breath ? The Sutta says : “ Arafiia gatowa, rukkha- 
mula gatow@, sunnagara gatowa’’—in a forest, at the 
foot of a tree, or in an empty house. The three types 
of places given connote a place of quiet, a place to 
which one can retire secure from the din and turmoit 
and bustle of busy life. This is something that the 
modern world badly needs. As for forests, they are 
fast decreasing in number. In towns you find very 
few gardens with large shady trees. Every available 
garden space is being converted into a building site. 
In the village you do find gardens and trees, but villages 
are fast being converted into towns and they are no 
more the isolated places of silence and quiet they once 
were. Those living in busy towns and busy villages 
are, therefore, left with only the third type of place— 
Sunnagara—an empty house. Even this is not easy 
to find and one must, therefore, look for an empty 
room. Modern housing problems are such that even 
an empty room is not available to many. Over- 
crowding in houses and the system of living in flats 
make it still more difficult to secure an empty room. 
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The next best thing is to select a quiet corner in a room, 
or better still this practice of mindfulness can be done 
on your bed at night or in the early hours of the morning 
when silence reigns supreme. 


Having found a place, you must stick to it. You 
lose much if you keep on shifting the place of practice. 
Then again you must have a special time and rigidly 
adhere to it. Remember the'’practice of ‘‘ anapana 
sati ie isa meditation. It must be regular, and you must, 
realising its importance, not allow anything to interfere 
with its regular practice. It must be the same place 
every day and it must be the same time every day. 
These are important psychological factors that make for 
the efficacy and success of the meditation. The make- 
up of the human system is such that it easily responds 
to the rhythm of regularity. If-you are accustomed to 
have a particular place and a particular time for your 
meditation, and if you are regular and sincere, depend 
upon it, when the meditating time approaches, you will 
not feel like doing anything else at that time, and you 
will be very greatly dissappointed if something un- 
avoidable prevents your meditation. Furthermore, as 
the time for meditation approaches, you will be pleased 
to see yourself getting into the meditative frame of 
mind. You will be surprised to see how bad thoughts 
will cease to enter your mind at that sacred hour, and 
even aS you approach that habitual place of medita- 
tion—that place which should be sacred to you, you 
will again be surprised to see how easily the mind will 
respond to the discipline to which you have subjected 
it and how bad thoughts will cease to enter your mind. 
Even if they do, they will give way to good thoughts 
with great ease. So you must have a particular time 
and a particular place for this meditation. 


I must also remind you that it is very necessary 
that at available moments during the day you must 
hearken back to this meditation that you have practised 
at night or early morning. At odd moments during the 
day you should be able to retire to the silence of your 
mind, be restful amid the restless and practise this 
meditation, be it only for a few minutes. At such 
moments the requirements of special time, special place 
and special posture must necessarily be dispensed with. 
You may feei prompted to ask me “when can I in 
this busy world, find the time during the day to practise 
any meditation at all?” You certainly have the 
time—is my answer. This is, no doubt, a busy age, 
an age of speed and tension. A quick moving vehicle 
brings you to a place. May be you have to wait a 
little before you get into the next vehicle, which takes 
you to your destination. It is an impatient waiting for 
you. It is all tension. Here is one place where you 
can practise a little a@napdna sati. You come to a 
Railway Station to buy a ticket. It is a long queue. 
You wait impatiently for your turn. Here is another 
place where you can practise “ anapdana sati 27 LYOU 
board a train and detrain at a Railway Junction, where 
you are impatiently walking up and down the platform 
waiting for the connecting train. It is tension for you. 
Here is yet another place where you can practise anapana 
sati. You come tearing down in your car and as you 
approach a junction, the green colour of the traffic 
lights has just given place to_ amber. You curse 
yourself, and come to a halt. It is all tension for you 
as you impatiently wait a seeming eternity until the 
amber colour gives way to red and another seeming 
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eternity until red gives way to green. In those two 
seeming eternities you can practise a little ‘‘ anapana 
sati”’. Your tension will go, you will be all the calmer 
and better equipped to face whatever problems that 
are awaiting your attention. In the waiting room 
of a Railway Station, in the waiting room of a profes- 
sional consultant, in train, in car or bus, why can’t you 
not practise a little “a@na@pana sati” 2? Thus you will 
see that in the daily life of the busy modern world, 
there are opportunities to retire into the silence of your 
mind and practise mindfulness for a few moments. 


We shall now proceed from considerations of place 
and time to considerations of the posture necessary for 
the practice of “ a@napana jsati”. The Sutta says, 
“ Niseedati pallankan abhujitva ujun kayan panidhaya’’— 
he sits down cross-legged keeping his body erect. This 
is a posture in which we should be able to remain 
motionless for quite a long time. Some people find it 
very difficult to remain still even in a comfortable chair 
for, at least, half an hour without shifting the position 
of the hands or legs. It is necessary, however, to learn 
to adopt the cross-legged position and to remain 
motionless. This is specially necessary for the modern 
age which is essentially an age of motion. Look 
around you and it is all motion, motion, motion ; and 
motion leads to commotion. All sense of calm is 
completely destroyed, and with the disappearance of 
calm, the mind loses its healthy balance. Calm is the 
first step towards mental purity and mental strength, 
and this calm is distinctly lacking in the modern man. 
Once in a way break away from this motion and com- 
motion, go to some quiet spot and remain motionless. 
This will have a remarkably soothing effect on the 
agitated mind of the modern man. The very act of 
remaining still will not only make you calm, but give 
you mental strength. It has a tonic effect on the mind,. 
and even for that one moment of quiet silence and 
restfulness you will feel a vague feeling that you are 
awakening to a sense of security and strength. By 
reason of the multiplicity of motions we have to perform 
in the modern world, by reason of the multiplicity of 
hurried actions, tense moments and anxious situations. 
there is great wastage of mental energy. Therefore, 
once in a way, if you can but just sit still for long hours, 
you are conserving mental energy. The cross-legged 
position, the “‘ padmasana’’ posture as it is called is 
best able to help you to maintain sustained motionless- 
ness. By the fact that your legs are interlocked and 
your hands are brought together, there will not be 
any escape of the mental energies that are conserved 
by your meditative processes. It is also a physically 
well-balanced position, the body weight being equally 
distributed, and so you will find it easy to remain 
motionless in this position longer than in any other. 
By reason of keeping the upper part of the body erect,. 
there is perfect control of your breath. You can 
breath more freely. Besides, there is an intimate con- 
nection between the spinal cord and the emotions. 
When you are in that position you can have easier 
control of your emotions. 


Now we shall proceed to the practice of “ ana@pana 
sati’’. Having chosen a special place, a special time, 
and having adopted the special posture prescribed, you 
must now commence the practice of conscious breath- 
ing. Breathe calmly and while breathing, be intensely 
aware of your breathing. Avoid effort. Do not 
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breathe forcefully. Breathe naturally and calmly, 
observing your breath all the while. “ Deeghan va 
assasanto deeghan assasamiti pajanati, deeghan v@ passa- 
santo deeghan passasamiti pajanati’”—Breathing deeply 
in, he knows he is breathing deeply in. Breathing 
deeply out, he knows he is breathing deeply out. Simil- 
arly, taking a short breath in he knows he is taking a 
short breath in, and taking a short breath out, he knows 
he is taking a short breath out. The disciple must not 
identify himself with his breathing. He must view the 
breathing objectively and not subjectively. He must 
not dwell on the fact that it is he who is breathing. 
He must contemplate this bare act of breathing and 
nothing else. He must maintain awareness of this 
breath at all costs. All that is needed is this quiet 
awareness of the inflow and outflow of the breath. 
Remember this is not a breathing exercise. This is an 
exercise in mindfulness of breath. No retention of 
the breath is needed as required by the Yoga Surtta of 
Patanjali and other Hindu books. Perseverance in 
this mode of observation of breath will result in a 
deepening of the breath rhythm and the first noticeable 
effect will be a growing sense of calm and tranquility. 
There will also be better aeration of the lungs and a 
sense of physical well-being, but this is a by-product. 
Continued practice of “‘ d@napdna sati” leads one on to 
the higher levels of Tranquility—Meditation (Samatha 
Bhavana), bringing in their wake those exalted ecstasies 
known as the Jhanas. The disciple can, however, 
instead of pursuing the Jhdnas elect to pursue the path 
of Vipassana Bhavana (Meditation on Higher Insight) 
and obtain Vipassana (Higher Insight). 


That the observation of the rise and fall of the breath 
can lead to all these great results is difficult for the 
modern man to appreciate. The Ven ble Nyanaponika 
Thero in his “The Heart of Buddhist Meditation *, 
one of the most comprehensive and illuminating com- 
mentaries on the Satipattdna Sufta, says that “* breath 
stands on the threshold between the voluntary and the 
involuntary bodily functions and thus offers a good 
opening to extend the scope of conscious control over 
the body**. We can, therefore, understand the great 
possibilities underlying systematic mindfulness of breath. 
He goes on to say that by reason of the continued 
observation of the rise and fall of the breath, “‘ the 
heaving of the Ocean of Impermanence, its continuous 
rise and fall can well be observed”. The rise and fall 
of trees, the rise and fall of buildings. the rise and fall 
of all beings and all things will be clearly perceptible 
to the disciple. This is not an intellectual understanding 
but a deep spiritual experience of a higher plane which 
comes with the realization of the rise and fall of the 
breath. Henceforth the disciple ceases to act unwisely 
with regard to the body. He ceases to be the body’s 
slave. Rising beyond the physical plane, he finds that 
there is no basis within the body which could logically 
support any notion of “I” or “my”. It is no more 
a case of “I am breathing © but “ there is a breathing ”’. 
The disciple will thus find that there is no permanent 
principle within this body to which it is desirable or 
profitable to cling. “* Anissito ca viharati naca_ kinci 
Joke upadiyati”. He depends on nothing and clings to 
nothing in this world. Realizing the impermanence of 
the body, he realizes the impermanence of all things. 
He comes to understand things as they are. He touches 
a higher plane. That way lies Nibbana. 


There are yet other types of mindfulness of the body. 
There is mindfulness of the various parts of the body. 
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The Sutfa enumerates a list of these parts which are 
often heard repeated by pious devotees when they are 
observing the eight precepts. “ Athi imasmin kaye 
kesa loma nakha dant@ taco mansan naharu _ attti”, etc. 
“There are in this body hair of the head, hair of the 
body, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sinews, bones, etc. ”. 
The Sutta continues thus :—“ Just as if, O monks, 
there were a basket with two openings, full of various 
kinds of grain, namely, hill paddy, paddy, green gram, 
cow-pea, sesamum, rice, and a man with sound eyes, 
having opened it, should reflect thus, “‘ This is hill- 
paddy, this is paddy, this isi green gram, etc’, in the 
same way a monk reflects on this body enveloped by 
the skin and full of manifold impurities from the soles 
up and from the top of the hair down thinking thus, 
‘** There are in this body hair of head, hair of body, 
nails, teeth, skin, flesh, etc.”. This minute dissection 
of the body into its various component parts will help 
to remove the illusion of “the body beautiful’ and 
reveal its inherent impurity. This meditation is very 
necessary to the modern world which places an exag- 
gerated importance on the body. Man is so attached 
to his body regarding it as his own precious possession 
that nothing short of a drastic dissection as contained 
in this meditation will arouse the sense of repulsion 
necessary to establish that elevating and lofty detach- 
ment with regard to one’s body, which ultimately feads 
to a realization of the rise and fall of all things. He 
comes to see things as they are. He touches a higher plane. 


There are two other types of mindfulness of the 
body, namely, mindfulness of the Four Elements and 
mindfulness of the decomposition of the body. In the 
former, there is a different kind of dissection of the 
body. The body is reduced to the four fundamental 
manifestations of matter, namely, the element of 
earth, element of water, element of fire, and element of 
wind. These elements the human body possesses in 
common with all forms of inanimate matter. These 
fundamental qualities of matter are sometimes referred 
to as solidity, adhesion, caloricity and motion. ‘This 
mode of dissection bringing out the thought that the 
body is not different from inanimate matter helps to 
establish in the mind the impersonal and impermanent 
nature of the body which is forgotten and obscured by 
reason of the great emphasis on the body placed by the 
modern age and ultimately leads to a realization of the 
rise and fall of all things. Seeing things as they are 
he touches a higher plane. " 


_ The mindfulness of the decomposition of the body 
is just as beneficial in its effect as any mindfulness 
based on the dissection of the body. When one con- 
templates the various stages of decomposition of the 
dead human body, how it becomes bloated, how it 
turns blue, how matter oozes out of the eyes, nose 
mouth and other openings of the body, how it becomes 
a prey to a myriad worms, how the flesh comes off the 
bones, one cannot avoid considering that the same fate 
can befall his own body, which he views so tenderly. 
These drastic contemplations specially recommended for 
those obsessed with thoughts of lust which the tendencies 
of the modern age seem to engender rather than reduce 
will also arouse the sense of repulsion necessary to 
establish that elevating and lofty detachment with 
regard to one’s body which ultimately leads to a reali- 
zation of the rise and fall of all things. Seeing things 
as they are, he touches a higher plane. ‘¢ 


(To be continued) 
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THE LAW OF KAMMA 


(Kamma Niyama) 
By T. H. PERERA 


‘“ My Kamma is my possession. My Kamma is my 
tehkeritance. My Kamma is the womb that bears me. 
My Kamma is the race to,which I am akin. My 
Kamma is my refuge.” 

(ANGUTTARA NIKAYA, PANCAKA NIPATA). 


6 hs chief characteristic of Buddhism is its persistent 
demand for inner perfection in order to put an 


end to suffering (dukkha) inherent in existence. This 
demand is founded on an ethical earnestness, a dynamic 
process leading to wisdom, to enlightenment and to 
Nibbana. 


The ascetic, Prince Siddhattha, seated beneath the 
Bodhi-tree, saw with clear vision in the middle watch 
of that great night the disappearing and reappearing of 
beings from one existence to another, dying and being 
born according to the value and content of their actions 
—good or bad—in states of weal or woe. 


Actions good or evil (actions of body, mind, word or 
thought) are called Kamma. A Kamma proper is an 
.action in which is found volition or will (cetan@), where 
volition is absent ,there is no Kamma. In the doctrine 
of Dependent Origination (Ptticca Samuppdda) it is 
stated dependent on Ignorance (avijj@) arise Volitional 
Activities (sankhara) which are good or evil Kamma of 
the past, and on these depend the conscious life of the 
present birth (vivindna). 


In the Kukkuravatiya Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
Lord Buddha mentions four kinds of Kamma : whole- 
some Kamma (kusala kamma), unwholesome Kamma 
(akusala kamma), a mixture of both good and evil 
Kamma and functional Kamma (kiriya kamma). In the 
functional Kamma there is no effect (vipdka), it is issue- 
less. This is the kKamma of a Perfect One (Arahant). 


In the doctrine of Dependent Origination the two 
chief motivating factors, which lead to continuity of 
existence, are Ignorance and Craving. A Perfect One 
has totally destroyed Ignorance and Craving ; there- 
fore, all his actions are merely functional (kiriya). 
I support this statement from the Maha Nidana Sutta 
(Digha Nikdya, XV), wherein it is stated: “Once 
Ignorance and Craving are destroyed, good and evil 
actions no more come into being, consequently no 
more rebirth consciousness (patisandhi vififana) will 
spring up again in a mother’s womb ”’. 


It is now abundantly clear that good and evil actions 
-(Kamma) \ead to rebirth fraught with suffering, and 
that if we are genuinely interested in the teachings of 
the Compassionate Buddha we could work out our 
deliverance from suffering by self-understanding and 
self-mastery on the lines indicated by Him, namely ; 
Morality (sila), Concentration (samadhi) and. Insight- 
-wisdom (pa7fia). 


Now, to come to my subject. The Law of Kamma 
A(Kamma Niyama) is a natural law which governs every 


form of existence extending from the highest Brahma 
realms to the lowest avici hell. It works on the prin- 
ciple: good begets good; evil begets evil. The 
Blessed One has very eloquently enunciated this principle 
in this manner : 


“* According to the seed that’s sown, 
So is the fruit ye reap therefrom. 
Doer of good will gather good, 
Doer of evil, evil reaps. 
Sown is the seed, and thou shalt taste 
The fruit thereof.” 
—(Samyutta Nikaya). 


This pronouncement of Lord Buddha explains clearly 
what we reap today is what we have sown either in the 
present or in the past. This statement also explains 
the inequality that exists in the same family, in society, 
and among mankind. It dismisses the view that these 
inequalities of character, of being born high or low, 
of wealth, of poverty, of privileged position, of com- 
manding influence, of intellectual attainments, of child- 
prodigies, and so forth, are not the work of a Merciful 
Creator, nor are they due to mere chance or heredity. 
These inequalities are due to one’s own actions, good 
or bad, in the ethical field—the natural law of action 
and reaction, cause and effect. 


Kamma is not fatalism, nor is it a dope of opium to 
lull the underprivileged in society. Buddhism empha- 
sises the fact that one is truly master of his destiny 
shaping his life by his own actions. Kamma is not 
vindictive ; it gives hope, reliance and courage 10 
transcend the errors of the past and provide an oppor- 
tunity to rehabilitate oneself in society. It is a mistaken 
idea to attribute one’s misfortune to Kamma. In the 
higher spiritual level one is afforded the opportunity 
to remove little by little the grosser elements of his 
being, a little at a time, from moment to moment till 
one is assured of ful! spiritual regeneration. 


This point has been settled by the Blessed One: 
“If anyone says that a man must reap according to 
his deeds, in that case there is no religious life, nor is 
an opportunity afforded for the entire extinction of 
sorrow. But if anyone says that what a man reaps 
accords with his deeds, in that case there is a religious 
life, and opportunity is afforded for the entire extinction 
of sorrow ”’. 


My Kamma is My Possession 


The Dhammapada opens its wealth of wisdom 
thus :— 


“* Mind precedes all phenomena. Mind dominates 
them. Mind creates them.” 


Now, what are the phenomena (dhamma) which Lord 
Buddha speaks of in this stanza ? They are the three 
topics (matika) mentioned in the Dhammasangani, the 
first volune of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, namely : moral 
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states (kusala dhamma), immoral states, (akusala 
dhamma) and indeterminate states (abyakata dhamma). 
All wholesome, beautiful (sobhana) states of Conscious- 
ness are moral states. All unwholesome, unskilled 
states of Consciousness are immoral states. In this 
category are also included mental states (cetasikas) 
which are either wholesome or unwholesome. 


Matter (rupa) is an indeterminate state for it cannot 
in itself produce a resultant Consciousness (vipdka). 
Nibbana is also an indeterminate state for it is a state 
without a cause and hence without an effect. It has 
gone beyond all good and evil. 


The instant stanza further says: “If one acts or 
speaks with an evil mind, pain follows him as the 
wheel, the hoof of the ox. If one acts or speaks with 
a pure mind, happiness follows him, as the shadow 
that never departs him”. 


It, therefore, follows that the mind wills and one 
acts by deed, word or thought. These deeds, words 
and thoughts which arise as the result of his will become 
his own, and are called Kamma (good or evil). They 
are his own possession. 


My Kamma is My Inheritance 


Kamma is Action and Reaction. Good Kamma gives 
birth in planes of weal (sugati). Evil Kamma gives 
birth in planes of woe (dugati). Various inequalities 
that have been referred to earlier, which exist among 
human beings, are mainly due to one’s good or bad 
actions in a previous birth. People leave behind, at 
the moment of death, everything that is dear and pre- 
cious. Conventionally-speaking they take with them 
to the next existence one thing only, their Kamma 
(good or bad). The Blessed One has very beautifully 
expressed this idea in this manner :— 


** Man’s merits and the sins he here hath wrought, 
That is the thing he owns, that takes him hence, 
That dogs his steps like shadows in pursuit. 
Hence let him make good store for life elsewhere, 
Sure platform in some other future world, 
Rewards of virtue on good beings wait.” 

—(Samyutta Nikaya). 


As regards Effect (vipaka) Kamma falls into three 
divisions :— 


(1) Ditthadhammavedaniya Kamma where the effect is 
seen in this very life. If the Kamma does not 
ripen and bear fruit here and now, it exhausts 
itself (ahosi), without producing its due effect. 
The story of the poor Brahmin who exclaimed : 
““T have won’. ‘‘I have won’. He offered 
to the Buddha the only outer-cloak he pos- 
sessed. (Dhammapada Attha Katha). 


(2) Upapajja-vedaniya Kamma where the effect is felt 
in the life immediately following the present 
life, or sometimes in this life itself. A case in 
point is that of King Aiasattu who immediately 
after his death was born in hell (apaya). He 
killed his father, the good King Bimbisara. 
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(3) Apardpariya-vedaniya kamma in which the effect 
manifests itself.at any point of time in the 
samsaric rounds, Even a Holy One (Arahant) 
cannot escape its grip. The Arahant Maha 
Moggallana died under tragic circumstances, 
for he was clubbed to death by a band of 
robbers because of a previous Kamma. 


My Kamma is the Womb that Bears Me 


Kamma necessarily leads to Rebirth (punabbhavo).. 
In the matter of Rebirth, theistic religions postulate a 
soul on the hypothetical proposition that an intangible, 
immaterial invisible entity passes out, at the moment 
of one’s death to lodge itself in the next life. Some 
believe that there is an intermediate penitentiary, as it 
were, for the soul to stay awhile, and purify itself before 
its final flight. 


Brahmanism speaks of a Paramatma (Brahman): 
from whom issues all souls (@tma) which transmigrates 
from life to life, and in the process of transmigration 
purify themselves until they are ultimately reunited 
with the Paramatma. 


Lord Buddha categorically denied the existence of 
a soul. He employed His keen analytical knowledge 
(vibajja) on each of the Five Aggregates that go to. 
form the psycho-physical combination (nama-rupa): 
called a being. He saw that each of the Aggregates 
(skhandhas) : form, feelings, perceptions, mental make-. 
ups and consciousness was a dynamic process (anicca), 
a process of ever arising and passing away, changing 
from moment to moment, and never remaining the 
same for two consecutive moments. Therefore, He 
called this incessant flow Dukkha (du—base, vulgar— 
kha—empty, hollow). In this base, empty insub 
stantial process He saw that there was nothing to be: 
called a soul or self (atta). 


This process of the Five Aggregates, a process of 
arising and passing away continues to flow like a stream 
until the moment which in conventional language is. 
called death. 


When the so-called being dies, the five aggregates 
which formed the being perish, but by the force of the- 
Kamma of the dying being—Kamma which may be 
either morally wholesome (kusala) or immoral (akusala) 
or an unexpended Kamma (Katatté Kamma)—there 
arises simultaneously Relinking Consciousness (pati- 
sandhi-viniidna) which brings into existence a new being: 
either here or in another plane of existence. 


My Kamma is the Race to which I am Akin 


This new being, it must be admitted, has a different 
set of Aggregates (skhandhas) from the being that 
passed away, but in reality he is identical with the. 
dead individual, because it is his Kammic force that 
produced the new being (na ca so na ca afifio). Let me 
quote Dr. Paul Dalkhe on this point. 


_ “Ovum and sperm are not, as science teaches, life 
itself, but only the materials of life, which tendencies. 
in order to attain a dualization must be vitalized, and 
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this vitalization takes place through the consciousness 
of a perishing form of life, which at the moment the 
old form collapses and dies, lays hold of new material 
in a new material womb, and here carries on its play 
of grasping without a break.”—(Buddhism and Science). 


My Kamma is My Refuge 


Here is seen a silver lining in the dark clouds that 
flit across the storm-swept sea of Samsara on which 
beings impelled by Craving—the urge to live—are 
tossed up and down in a fury that knows no end. 


We live in an era which has witnessed the birth of 
a Supremely Enlightened One, the Buddha Gotama. 
We live in a land where the teachings of Lord Buddha 
are preserved in their pristine purity (patirupa desa 
vaso). It may be that we have performed meritorious 
deeds in our past lives (pubbe ca kata pufifiata@) to have 
been born as human beings in this thrice-hallowed 
land of the Saddhamma ; thus far Kamma has helped 
us beyond measure. 
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It, therefore, behoves us as genuine Buddhists to 
eschew the two extremes of self-indulgence and self- 
mortification (which, even today, raise their ugly 
heads and delude the wor!ldling), and take to the Middle 
Way of Lord Buddha—the Noble Eight-fold Path— 
which is the one and only way that leads to the ending 
of Suffering. 


Established in purity of moral habits, with vision 
utterly purified by equanimous concentration one will 
be able to penetrate the silver-lining, and see beyond 
the world of the senses, beyond the world of both good 
and evil, where Kamma* ceases to bear fruits, which 
then is the cessation of birth, old age and death 
Blessed Nibbana, the change that knows no change. 


* The actions of an Arahant, a Perfect One, bear no fruits (vipaka), 
for they are born of extra-sensory, extra-worldly Wisdom 
(panna). Wisdom is the very opposite of Volition (Cetana or 
Kamma). Furthermore, an Arahant has totally destroyed the 
four Asavas (Corruptions), in particular, Bhava Asava, the 
desire to be born in the Form-world (rupa-loka) and Formless- 
world (arupa-loka), The three remaining Asavas are: 
sensual-desire, false views and ignorance. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor, 
The Buddhist. 


Dear Sir, 

Allow me to congratulate you for your frank and courageous 
editorials on the University report. I cordially endorse your 
views, particularly on the need for a separate University for 
monks. It is stated that at Polonnaruwa the University enrolled 
not only monks but also laymen and women. Apart from the 
reasons given by you, indicating the difference between Polon- 
naruwa and our days, there are now separate Universities for 
laymen and women at Peradeniya, Colombo, and very soon 
at Jaffna. As you have pointed out so forcibly, the association 
of monks and women at Peradeniya has not been conducive to 
monastic discipline. What I am surprised of is that a monk 
ike B. Sri Sivalee Thero should be anxious to have women at 
the Pirivena University. The monks must be trained in the 
University to explain the Dhamma to the people in a language 


they could explain and to the children in the Dhamma schools 
in a simple way in which they could appreciate the lessons of the 
Dhamma. I would also like to ask Sri Sivalee Thero how 
many hours each week are spent in giving lessons in meditation 
to the monk pupils. How many hours they themselves spend 
in meditation to qualify for the higher life. I do so because 
Venerable Narada Thero in his article on “Buddhism in Germany”’, 
says that the Germans expect visits from Monks in Asian Coun- 
tries who could give lessons in meditation to them. I hope you 
will fearlessly probe this problem in your columns and save the 
Sasana from the perils that confront it. We cannot expect much 
from those who have political aims to guide and who may com- 
promise with the Bhikkhus for their personal ends. I note that 
the Prime Minister has appealed to the people to consider the 
University report apart from politics. 


Yours, etc., 
ANB. G, 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


WHY I BECAME _ BUDDHIST 


The Literary Activities Branch is organising a series of public 
lectures entitled ‘‘Why I became a Buddhist”. The lecturers 
will be selected from those who have become Buddhists by con 
viction. 


We are of the view that this series of lectures will evoke interest 
specially among non-Buddhists who are dissatisfied with th2 
religion of their birth ; others who wish to know something about 
Buddhism will also find these lectures useful. 


These lectures will be held at the Association Hall, Borella 
once a fortnight. 


Please watch out in the Press for the dates for the Lectures, 


BOOK REVIEW 
TS NIBBANA EXTINCTION ? 
By ALEC ROBERTSON 
Review by Siri Perera 


The author of this little book has given it an arresting 
title in the form of a question and then proceeds to 
furnish the answer. That he has undertaken to write 
on such a profound subject speaks for the courage and 
scholarship of the author. Indeed, what Nibbana is, 
is a question that has agitated, and will continue to 
agitate the minds of all students and followers of Bud- 
dhism. As the author points out, the true answer 
will be found by the Noble Ones who succeed in realis- 
ing Nibbana. 


The answer to the question posed by the title is given 
in very simple and lucid terms. Copious extracts from 
the texts are given, and chapter and verse are quoted to 
support the answer that Nibbana is not extinction. The 
book is characterised by deep learning, an easy style, 
and a sincere desire to help the seeker after Truth. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, in presenting this book 
to the public, the author has made a very useful con- 
tribution to the exposition of the Dhamma, that will be 
profitable to all who read it. 


NEW MEMBERS 
2500 ra Mr Cy DER Yapa 


DEATHS 
Mr. Merrill W. Pereira 


BUDDHIST NEWS FROM -ABROAD 


PANSAKULA CEREMONY in memory of the late Venerable 

Sorata Nayake Thero, Vice-Chancellor, Vidyodaya Univer- 
sity and the Chief Sangha Nayake of the Low-Country, who 
passed away on July 17th, was held on Sunday, 4th August, 1963, 
at the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148, Wyoming Avenue, Washington, 
IDC: 


The Ceremony began with an opening address by Mr. M. F. 
de S. Jayaratne, the Ambassador for Ceylon, who spoke on the 
significance of the occasion. This was followed by all present 
taking Pansil and by offering of Gilampasa and flowers to the 
Lord Buddha and the chanting of the Gathas. The Ceremony 
concluded with a descriptive eulogy on the Life and Work of the 
late Venerable Nayake Thero, delivered by Mr. Nimalasiri Silva, 
Third Secretary of the Embassy. Sixty-seven Pol-Thel Pahanas 
(Oil-lamps) one each for each year of his life were then lit to 
grant him merit. 


The Ceremony which was held under the auspices of the 
Ceylonese Community in Washington was well attended. Among 
those present were representatives of the Washington Friends of 
Buddhism including Prof. Leidecker and Mrs. E. L. Clancy, 
President and Hony. Secretary, respectively, and Mrs. Leideck. 
The gathering also included Mr. Robert Caldwell of the State 
Department and Mrs. Caldwell and Mr. Gammon of the U.S. 
Embassy in Colombo, who was on POEs leave in the States at 
the time. 
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the active assistance of our members. 
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Dear Members, * ede 
A aa Campaign to collect runes oe ne 
of 


the Association’s Fort pula needs — 


We have printed ie {|- tickets as a means to 


: this end. | 


— Will thse of you who have the Fierce “ this 
Buddhist Organisation at heart extend to us your 
valuable cooperation by selling a few books of 
tickets, \ 


Please write to me for your requirements 
early, | fae i : 


Ne Pe dese 
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First talk on 
“ WHY | BECAME A BUDDHIST” SERIES 


will be deliverd by 


MR. ALEC ROBERTSON 


po 
. se 4th December 1963 
at 5-15 p.m. 


at the Association Hall, Borella 


A PUBLIC LECTURE 


ON 
Buddhism and Marxism ss 
BY 
DR. K. N. JAYATILLAKA, wa. rv. 
ON 
19th December, 1963 
at 5-15 p.m. 


at the Association Hall, Borella 
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EPILOGUE ON VIETNAM 


WE are glad that the days of oppression of the 
Buddhists of Viet Nam have come to a sudden 
and dramatic end. The House of Nhu, placed in position 
by foreign power and backed up by a reactionary 
Church has gone the way of all tyrants. For nearly 
ten years he ruled over the unfortunate land re-enacting 
es which are more reminiscent of France and 
rmany in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
when it was taken as settled law that a ruler could force 
down his religion on his subjects. We are glad that 
this unfortunate chapter in the history of Viet Nam is 
now closed and we hope that not only Buddhists but 
believers in all other religions as well in Viet Nam will 
have the benefit of freedom of worship in the future. 


But we cannot easily forget the lesson of Viet Nam. 
We are grateful to the Government of Ceylon and in 
particular to the Prime Minister for the lead taken in 
bringing the Vietnam issue before the United Nations. 
We are gratified to learn from one of the members of 
the United Nations Committee of inquiry that their 
presence in Saigon helped in no small way the final 
overthrow of the Diem Government. We hope the 
efforts of our Government will help to forge a lasting 
link between the Buddhists of Ceylon and of Vietnam. 


The second important lesson from the Vietnam 
incident that we may learn is to treat with caution 
foreign propaganda, While news of the persecution of 
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Vietnam was being shut out by our Press we are aware 
there was an active agent of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment in our midst who was taking rigorous steps to 
boost up the Diem Government in Ceylon. He was 
clever enough for a time even to deceive some of the 
leading Buddhists under the pretext of helping to 
strengthen good relations between Ceylon and Viet- 
nam. But for the sad self-immolation of the Venerable 
Quam Duc, perhaps we in this country would have 
continued to believe the story that was being actively 
spread by the individual in question that what appeared 


to be a Buddhist movement in Vietnam was only a 
Communist plot against the benevolent Government 
of Diem. 


The lie to these stories has been given by the fact 
that the overthrow of Diem was effected not by the 
people but by the army which is very largely paid and 
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equipped from American funds. If any further con- 
firmation is necessary the recognition extended to the 
new Government by the American Government should 
convince. anyone~of the_utter falseness of the story 


‘that was being spread here by Ceylonese in the pay of 


the Vietnamese Government. jj 


The incident of Vietnam also proved to us mm ) 
Buddhism is to meet the challenge that it has to face 
from hostile forces there is an urgent_need for an inter- 
national Buddhist organisationZof some sort. It is 
a pity that the World Fellowship of Buddhists founded 
as an international Buddhist organisation is unable to 
function since its"last Session. It is hoped that an 
effort will soon be made to revive the Fellowship~and 
to reorganise its activities in the light of what trans- 
pired in Vietnam. 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS 


Hon. Thomas Amarasuriya. 

It is a matter for gratification that for the’second time 
in the history of Independent Ceylon a member of the 
Board of the Colombo Y.M.B.A, should have been 
selected for the very high Office of the President of 
Ceylon’s Senate. 


This Association had the honour of having had one 
of its then Vice-Presidents, Sir Cyril De Zoysa, as the 
President of the Senate in the first instance. 


For the second time, Mr. Thomas Amarasuriya who 
is a member of the Board of Management of our Asso- 
ciation has been picked for elevation to this High Office. 


Mr. Amarasuriya has been actively associated with 
the Y.M.B.A. as a member of the Board of Manage- 
ment for several years. 


We are confident that he will make a valuable con- 
tribution and establish new traditions in the discharge of 
his responsibilities as President of the Senate. 


We congratulate him and offer him our best wishes. 


Lady Evadne de Silva. 


To the wife of one of Y.M.B.A.’s past Presidents, 
Sir Ernest de Silva of revered memory, our warmest 
congratulations and best wishes go on_ her being 
appointed to the Senate. ae) 


It is common knowledge in this country that this 
gracious lady has continued the philanthropic activities 
of her late husband undiminished since his death. In 
spite of the weight of years Lady de Silva has not slowed 
down her active work in the promotion of the happiness 
and the amelioration of the conditions of the less 
fortunate people of this country. In every sphere of 
social, cultural and religious activity, Lady de Silva has 
been a sponsor and leader. 


The close association and interest that Sir Ernest had 
with our Association has been kept alive by Lady 
de Silva. - 


She has organised several of our Annual Flag days as 
she did this year. And at the time of writing it is our 
privilege to disclose another of her acts of munificence 
which has made a dream of the Y.M.B.A. and also that 
of her late husband come true. 


Our members and the Buddhistsfof this country will 
be happy to know that Lady de Silva has offered five 
acres of land and all the buildings necessary to set 
a Children’s Home to be run by this Association. ao) 


We offer her our warm congratulations and wish her 
many more years of life to continue her good work, 


if 
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THE SATIPATTANA SUTTA AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO THE MODERN WORLD 


By V. F. GUNARATNE 


(From a lecture delivered before the Education Depart- 
ent Buddhist Society). 


HE Satipattana Sutta and its application to the 
modern world—this is the theme of my talk this 
evening, and it will be my endeavour first, to give you 
some idea of what Satipattana really is, and thereafter to 
show you that the special and peculiar conditions of the 
modern age are such, that the doctrine of Satipattana 
was never more urgently needed than in this modern 
age. 


The Satipattana Sutta, as you know, deals with the 
four-fold development of a very great quality of the 
mind, viz., ‘‘ Sati’? or “‘ mindfulness”. The Sinhalese 
word for “ Sati” is ‘ sihiya”’ and “ pattana’”’ means 
** pihituveema”’. So, Satipattana. means the establish- 
ment of mindfulness or the practice of mindfulness. 
The four types of mindfulnesses dealt with in the Sutta 
are :— 


(1) Mindfulness of the body (which includes, mind- 
fulness of breath)—(Kdyanupassana@) ; 


(2) Mindfulness of sensations—( Vedananupassana) ; 
(3) Mindfulness of thoughts—(Cittanupassana) ; 


4) Mindfulness of mind-objects—( Dhammanupas- 
sana). : 


Mindfulness is one of the Eight Factors of the Noble 
Eightfold Path ; it is one of the five Indriya Dhammas 
and it is also the first of the seven Bojjanghas or Factors 
of Enlightenment. You will thus see what an important 
place is assigned to ‘“‘ Sati” in Buddhism. Indeed, it 
has been called by the Buddha, the “ Ekayano Magga’’, 
—the one and only way, sattanam visuddhiya—for the 
purification of beings, soka pariddavanam samatikka- 
maya—for the overcoming of sorrow and lamentation, 
dukka domanassanam attangamaya—for destruction of 
suffering and grief, gnayassa adhigaméya—for entry 
into the Noble Eightfold Path, Nibbdnassa Sacchikiri- 
yaya—for the realization of Nibb@anu. From the aver- 
age man’s point of view also, mindfulness is a very 
desirable quality. Common sense will tell us. that the 
practice of mindfulness makes us more precise and 
more alert and minimizes the possibilities of errors, 
mistakes, lapses and accidents. Common sense will 
also tell us that the habit of mindfulness will also induce 
a healthy balance, a sense of proportion and a sense of 
mental alertness and keep us constantly on our guard. 
But, please remember, the Buddha tells us much more. 
The Buddha tells us in no uncertain terms which I have 
wei quoted, that mindfulness has the effect of purifying 

gs, overcoming sorrow, causing entry into the 
Noble Eightfold Path and ultimately of realizing 
Nibbana itself. Now, how is it possible to obtain these 
greater and grander results ? These results are attain- 
able if the mindfulness practised is not mere “ Jokeeya”’ 
or worldly mindfulness, but is mindfulnesses of a very 
special spiritual or “* /okuttara”’ nature and there is a 
very special and particular technique to be adopted. 


The Satipattana Sutta mentions these special types of 
mindfulness and also the special procedure necessary. 
So, when the special type of mindfulness is practised in 
the special way prescribed, all the promised results can 
be realized. 


Mindfulness proper has this special feature about it, 
namely, that it involves a method of looking at things 
objectively and not subjectively ; not until mindfulness 
brings into it this all-important element of looking at 
things objectively, will it become mindfulness in the 
Buddhist sense—the real sati. It is very necessary to 
grasp this distinction between objective and subjective 
looking. When Pythagoras was asked to define who a 
philosopher is, he said something to this effect. When 
all are invited to the feast of life some go there to enjoy, 
some go there to win name and fame and there are yet 
others who go there just to look on. These others are 
the philosophers. What is meant thereby is that the 
philosopher does not identify himself with life. He 
looks at life standing as it were outside life. That is 
how the trainee in sati should look at things. When 
you look at a thing subjectively, there is a mental 
affinity between yourself and the thing you are looking 
at. You bring yourself mentally very close to what 
you are looking at. You connect yourself with the 
object and if there is any.relationship between yourself 
and the object, you make no effort to ignore that 
relationship. On the contrary, that relationship in- 
fluences you a great deal and colours your observation. 
In short you are an interested observer. On the other 
hand, if you look at a thing objectively, you keep your- 
self mentally far removed from the object, you dis- 
connect yourself from the object and if there is any 
relationship between you and the object you will not 
allow that relationship to influence your observation. 
In short, you are a bare observer as distinguished from 
an interested observer. A bare observer uninfluenced 
by extraneous considerations must necessarily see more 
clearly and better than an interested observer, since the 
interested observer’s vision can be affected by the 
particular nature of his interest. A spectator sees more 
of the game than a player or a partisan. In the practice 
of mindfulness one must, therefore, free oneself from 
all notions of self and self-interest and must try to fix 
the mind solely on the object without any assumptions 
and presumptions, bias and prejudice and all othre 
preconceived considerations. In short, one must strlve 
to have the true picture of the object and that oniy. 
It is the special quality of mindfulness that one has to 
cultivate. 


I have said that there are four objects of mindful- 
ness—body; sensations, thoughts and thought-objects 
and in regard to every one of these four, mindfulness, 
must be practised in the objective way. Whatever the 
object of mindfulness, you have to see that object and 
that only. This is the secret of successful satipatt@na 
and this secret the Buddha has clearly explained on 
many an occasion. You can imagine how important 
this is, when I tell you that on one occasion the Buddha 
while on his begging rounds halted to explain this to 
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a certain individual. The Buddha had a set time-table 
and worked according to a set routine ahd never has he 
been known to have halted while on his begging rounds, 
to do anything else. But here in this particular instance 
He halted to discourse to Bahiya, a leader of a religious 
sect. This Bahiya had led a good life and had flattered 
himself with the belief that he may have reached the 
stage of an Arahant, but a devata told him, ‘‘ You are 
neither an Arahant nor have you reached the Arahant’s 
path. You do not know the technique (padipada) where- 
by you can become an Arahant. Go and enquire from 
the Buddha. He is an Arahant and teaches dhamma 
for reaching Arahantship. He lives in the far off town 
of Savathi’’. Then Bahiya greatly stirred by the words 
of the devata lost no time in proceeding to Savathi. 
He was so keen to learn the technique of becoming an 
Arahant, that, it is said, he stayed only one night 
throughout the long journey. When he came to Jeta- 
vanarama in Savathi, he heard that the Buddha had 
gone on His begging rounds. Greatly agitated, he 
followed the direction in which the Buddha went, met 
Him, fell with his head at His feet and implored the 
Buddha to teach him this technique. Twice the request 
was made and twice the Buddha refused him saying 
** You come unseasonably, Bahiya. We have entered 
in quest of alms”. When for a third time the request 
was made, the Buddha perhaps seeing that Bahiya was 
destined to die that day, explained the technique in a few 
words, but they were sufficient for Bahiya to understand. 


** Bahiya,”’ said the Buddha, “this way you should 
train yourself :— 


“© Ditthe, dittha mattan bhavissati 
Sute, suta mattan bhavissati 
Mute, muta mattan bhavissati 
Vignite, vignata mattan bhavissati.” 


‘In the seen there will be to you, just the seen. In 
the heard there will be to you just the heard. In the 
thought there will be to you just the thought. In the 
cognizing there will be to you just the cognizing.” 


These are pregnant words with deep meaning, but 
from what I have told you before you will, I am sure, 
not find it difficult to grasp their deep import. If you 
have to practise mindfulness on any sight, it should be 
the sight of it and nothing more. The thoughts and 
emotions, that flow from the observations of the sight 
in question aroused by the particular interest you have 
in the sight should not mar your vision. When the 


a object of mindfulness is any sound or hearing, it should 


be just that sound or hearing without the thoughts 
and emotions aroused by the particular interest in that 
sound or hearing. Similarly this ideal should be kept 
in mind in regard to the other types of mindfulness. 


- Returning with His disciples from the collection of 
alms the Buddha saw. Bahiya dead by the roadside 
attacked by a young calf. Buddha. asked His disciples 
to take the dead body and cremate it. Buddha then 
said, “‘ Bahiya has followed the instructions given by 
me.  Bahiya has attained to Arahantship ”’. 


' We can now see’ the importance of looking objec- 
tively at what comes our way. When anything comes 
our way, we must not readily succumb to its influence. 
We must watch it objectively. What comes our way 
may be a sight, a sound, a touch,.a taste or even a 
thought. There is no suitable English word to expréss 


the idea—‘* what comes our way”. The Pali word is 
“ grammana” and the Sinhalese equivalent is “ ara- 
muna’. These are the things that come our way in 
life and if we instead of being dominated by them, 
look at them objectively we are going through life in 
the correct attitude. Today the world is suffering from 
an imperfect observation of these “ aramunas”’. To 
these “ aramunas”’ are added the memory of our pre- 
vious reactions to them and our present tendencies 4 
regard to them and we at once rush into action. 

is folly. Let the picture impress itself fully in our 
mind. Today we do not wait to catch the full import 
of an “aramuna’’. Influenced by its superficial 
features wo fust rush to action. 


Look, for instance, at anything which is considered 
evil. Look at it objectively instead of permitting the 
ramifications of thought that are likely to arise thereby. 
Try to get the full import of the sight. Look at it 
fairly and squarely, and calmly. Look at it long, 
undisturbed by the desires, emotions and considerations, 
which such a sight may arouse in you. Do not draw 
conclusions and deductions. Just keep on looking, 
looking objectively, and depend upon it, the super- 
ficial gloss surrounding that evil will shed itself and 
you will not be deluded by that sight. The external 
comely appearance which characterizes evil and allures 
many an unsuspecting weak mind will fade away 
before the steadfast gaze of the bare observer and he 
will see things in their true light. He will see things 
as they are—yatha bhuta gnana dassana and when you 
see things as they truly are, youare no more a victim of 
delusion. This is the great message of the Satipatidna, 


I have just spoken about the special meaning attached 
to mindfulness. Now Jet us proceed to the spe 
procedure attached to the practice of mind 
At the outset it must be stated that this special pro- 
cedure refers to the practice of the first object of mind- 
fulness, namely, mindfulness of the body, and more 
especially to that special type of mindfulness of the 
body known as “ @napdna sati” or mindfulness of 
breath. This type of mindfulness needs a special time 
and a special posture. The other types of mindfulness can 
be practised any where anytime asthe occasion arises. 


Now what is the type of place that has been recom- 
mended for the practice of anapana sati or mindfulness 
of breath ? The Sutta says : “* Arajifia gatowa, rukkha- 
mula gatowa, sunnagara gatowa’’—in a forest, at the 
foot of a tree, or in an empty house. The three types 
of places. given connote a place of quiet, a place to 
which one can retire secure from the din and turmoil 
and bustle of busy life. This is something that the 
modern world badly needs. As for forests, they are 
fast decreasing in number. In towns: you find very 
few gardens with large shady trees. Every available 
garden space is being converted into a building site. 
In the village you do find gardens and trees, but Villages 
ave fast being converted into towns and they are no 
more the isolated places of silence and quiet they once 
were. Those living in busy towns and busy: villa 
are, therefore, left with only the third type of placa 
Sunnagara—an empty house. Even this is not easy 
to find and one must, therefore, look for an empty 
room. Modern housing problems ‘are such that even 
an empty room is not available to many. Over- 
crowding in houses and the system of living in flats 
make it still more difficult to secure an empty room. 
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The next best thing is to select a quiet corner in a room, 
or better still this practice of mindfulness can be done 
on your bed at night or in the early hours of the morning 
when silence reigns supreme. 


Having found a place, you must stick to it. You 
lose much if you keep on shifting the place of practice. 
n again you must have a special time and rigidly 

re to it. Remember the practice of “‘ anapana 

saii”’ isa meditation. It must be regular, and you must, 
realising its importance, not allow anything to interfere 
with its regular practice. It must be the same place 
every day and it must be the same time every day. 
These are important psychological factors that make for 
the efficacy and success of the meditation. The make- 
up of the human system is such that it easily responds 
to the rhythm of regularity. If you are accustomed to 
have a particular place and a particular time for your 
meditation, and if you are regular and sincere, depend 
upon it, when the meditating time approaches, you will 
not feel like doing anything else at that time, and you 
will be very greatly dissappointed if something un- 
avoidable prevents your meditation. Furthermore, as 
the time for meditation approaches, you will be pleased 
to see yourself getting into the meditative frame of 
mind. You will be surprised to see how bad thoughts 
will cease to enter your mind at that sacred hour, and 
even as you approach that habitual place of medita- 
tion—that place which should be sacred to you, you 
will again be surprised to see how easily the mind will 
respond to the discipline to which you have subjected 
it and how bad thoughts will cease to enter your mind. 
Even if they do, they will give way to good thoughts 
Mah great ease. So you must have a particular time 

Ma particular place for this meditation. 


I must also remind you that it is very necessary 
that at available moments during the day you must 
hearken back to this meditation that you have practised 
at night or early morning. At odd moments during the 
day you should be able to retire to the silence of your 
mind, be restful amid the restless and practise this 
meditation, be it only for a few minutes. At such 
moments the requirements of special time, special place 
and special posture must necessarily be dispensed with. 
You may feei prompted to ask me “when can I in 
this busy world, find the time during the day to practise 
any meditation at all?” You certainly have the 
time—is my answer. This is, no doubt, a busy age, 
an age of speed and tension. A quick moving vehicle 
brings you to a place. May be you have to wait a 
little before you get into the next vehicle, which takes 
you to your destination. It is an impatient waiting for 
you. It is all tension. Here is one place where you 
can practise a little anapdna sati. You come to a 
Railway Station to buy a ticket. It is a long queue. 
You wait impatiently for your turn. Here is another 
place where you can practise “ anapdna sati”’. You 
board a train and detrain at a Railway Junction, where 
e@: are impatiently walking up and down the platform 

biting for the connecting train. It is tension for you. 
Here is yet another place where you can practise andpana 
sati. You come tearing down in your car and as you 
approach a junction, the green’ colour of the traffic 
lights has just given place to- amber. _You curse 
yourself, and come to a halt. It is all tension for you 
as you impatiently wait’ a seeming eternity until the 
amber colour gives way to red and another seeming 
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eternity until red gives way to green. In those two 
seeming eternities you can practise a little “ anapana 
sati”’. Your tension will go, you will be all the calmer 
and better equipped to face whatever problems that 
are awaiting your attention. In the waiting room 
of a Railway Station, in the waiting room of a profes- 
sional consultant, in train, in car or bus, why can’t you 
not practise a little “ a@na@pana sati” 2? Thus you will 
see that in the daily life of the busy modern world, 
there are opportunities to retire into the silence of your 
mind and practise mindfulness for a few moments. — 


We shall now proceed from considerations of place 
and time to considerations of the posture necessary for 
the practice of “a@napana jsati”. The Sutta says, 
“* Niseedati pallankan abhujitva ujun kayan panidhaya’’— 
he sits down cross-legged keeping his body erect. This 
is a posture in which we should be able to remain 
motionless for quite a long time. Some people find it 
very difficult to remain still even in a comfortable chair 
for, at least, half an hour without shifting the position 
of the hands or legs. It is necessary, however, to learn 
to adopt the cross-legged position and to remain 
motionless. This is specially necessary for the modern 
age which is essentially an age of motion. Look 
around you and it is all motion, motion, motion ; and 
motion leads to commotion. All sense of calm is 
completely destroyed, and with the disappearance of 
calm, the mind loses its healthy balance. Calm is the 
first step towards mental purity and mental strength, 
and this calm is distinctly lacking in the modern man. 
Once in a way break away from this motion and com- 
motion, go to some quiet spot and remain motionless. 
This will have a remarkably soothing effect on the 
agitated mind of the modern man. The very act of 
remaining still will not only make you calm, but give 
you mental strength. It has a tonic effect on the mind, 
and even for that one moment of quiet silence and 
restfulness you will feel a vague feeling that you are 
awakening to a sense of security and strength. By 
reason of the multiplicity of motions we have to perform 
in the modern world, by reason of the multiplicity of 
hurried actions, tense moments and anxious situations. 
there is great wastage of mental energy. Therefore, 
once in a way, if you can but just sit still for long hours, 
you are conserving mental energy. The cross-legged 
position, the “ padmasana’* posture as it is called is 
best able to help you to maintain sustained motionless-- 
ness. By the fact that your legs are interlocked and 
your hands are brought together, there will not be 
any escape of the mental energies that are conserved 
by your meditative processes. It is also a physically 
well-balanced position, the body weight being equally 
distributed, and so you will find it easy to remain 
motionless in this position longer than in any other. 
By reason of keeping the upper part of the body erect, 
there is perfect control of your breath. You can 
breath more freely. Besides, there is an intimate con- 
nection between the spinal cord and the emotions. 
When you are in that position you can have easier 
control of your emotions. 


Now we shall proceed to the practice of “* an@pana 
sati’’. Having chosen a special place, a special time, 
and having adopted the special posture prescribed, you 
must now commence the practice of conscious breath- 
ing. Breathe calmly and while breathing, be intensely 
aware of your breathing. Avoid effort. Do not 
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breathe forcefully. Breathe naturally and calmly, 
observing your breath all the while. “ Deeghan va 
assasanto deeghan assasamiti pajanati, deeghan va passa- 
santo deeghan passasamiti pajanati”—Breathing deeply 
in, he knows he is breathing deeply in. Breathing 
deeply out, he knows he is breathing deeply out. Simil- 
arly, taking a short breath in he knows he is taking a 
short breath in, and taking a short breath out, he knows 
he is taking a short breath out. The disciple must not 
identify himself with his breathing. He must view the 
breathing objectively and not subjectively. He must 
not dwell on the fact that it is he who is breathing. 
He must contemplate this bare act of breathing and 
nothing else. He must maintain awareness of this 
breath at all costs. All that is needed is this quiet 
awareness of the inflow and outflow of the breath. 
Remember this is not a breathing exercise. This is an 
exercise in mindfulness of breath. No retention of 
the breath is needed as required by the Yoga Sutta of 
Patanjali and other Hindu books. Perseverance in 
this mode of observation of breath will result in a 
deepening of the breath rhythm and the first noticeable 
effect will be a growing sense of calm and tranquility. 
There will also be better aeration of the lungs and a 
sense of physical well-being, but this is a by-product. 
Continued practice of “‘ @napdna sati”’ leads one on to 
the higher levels of Tranquility—Meditation (Samatha 
Bhavana), bringing in their wake those exalted ecstasies 
known as the Jhanas. The disciple can, however, 
instead of pursuing the Jhdnas elect to pursue the path 
of Vipassana Bhavana (Meditation on Higher Insight) 
and obtain Vipassana (Higher Insight). 


That the observation of the rise and fall of the breath 
can lead to all these great results is difficult for the 
modern man to appreciate. The Ven’ble Nyanaponika 
Thero in his “The Heart of Buddhist Meditation ’’, 
one of the most comprehensive and illuminating com- 
mentaries on the Satipattdna Sutta, says that “ breath 
stands on the threshold between the voluntary and the 
involuntary bodily functions and thus offers a good 
opening to extend the scope of conscious control over 
the body”. We can, therefore, understand the great 
possibilities underlying systematic mindfulness of breath. 
He goes on to say that by reason of the continued 
observation of the rise and fall of the breath, “the 
heaving of the Ocean of Impermanence, its continuous 
rise and fall can well be observed”’. The rise and fall 
of trees, the rise and fall of buildings, the rise and fall 
of all beings and all things will be clearly perceptible 
to the disciple. This is not an intellectual understanding 
but a deep spiritual experience of a higher plane which 
comes with the realization of the rise and fall of the 
breath. Henceforth the disciple ceases to act unwisely 
with regard to the body. He ceases to be the body’s 
slave. Rising beyond the physical plane, he finds that 
there is no basis within the body which could logically 
support any notion of “I” or “my”. It is no more 
a case of “I am breathing ”’ but “ there is a breathing ’’. 
The disciple will thus find that there is no permanent 
principle within this body to which it is desirable or 
profitable to cling. “‘ Anissito ca viharati naca_kinci 
loke upadiyati”. He depends on nothing and clings to 
nothing in this world. Realizing the impermanence of 
the body, he realizes the impermanence of all things. 
He comes to understand things as they are. He touches 
a higher plane. That way lies Nibbana. 


There are yet other types of mindfulness of the body. 
‘There is mindfulness of the various parts of the body. 
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The Sutta enumerates a list of these parts which are 
often heard repeated by pious devotees when they are 
observing the eight precepts. “ Athi imasmin kaye 
kesa loma nakha danta taco mansan naharu attti”’, etc. 
““ There are in this body hair of the head, hair of the 
body, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sinews, bones, etc.”’. 
The Sutta continues thus :—“‘ Just as if, O monks, 
there were a basket with two openings, full of vario 

kinds of grain, namely, hill paddy, paddy, green oral 
cow-pea, sesamum, rice, and a man with sound eyes, 
having opened it, should reflect thus, “‘ This is hill- 
paddy, this is paddy, this isi green gram, etc’’, in the 
same way a monk reflects on this body enveloped by 
the skin and full of manifold impurities from the soles 
up and from the top of the hair down thinking thus, 
“There are in this body hair of head, hair of body, 
nails, teeth, skin, flesh, etc.”. This minute dissection 
of the body into its various component parts will help 
to remove the illusion of “the body beautiful’? and 
reveal its inherent impurity. This meditation is very 
necessary to the modern world which places an exag- 
gerated importance on the body. Man is so attached 
to his body regarding it as his own precious possession 
that nothing short of a drastic dissection as contained 
in this meditation will arouse the sense of repulsion 
necessary to establish that elevating and lofty detach- 
ment with regard to one’s body, which ultimately leads 
to a realization of the rise and fall of all things. He 
comes to see things as they are. He touches a higher plane. 


There are two other types of mindfulness of the 
body, namely, mindfulness of the Four Elements and 
mindfulness of the decomposition of the body. In the 
former, there is a different kind of dissection of t 
body. The body is reduced to the four fundamen 
manifestations of matter, namely, the element of 
earth, element of water, element of fire, and element of 
wind. These elements the human body possesses in 
common with all forms of inanimate matter. These 
fundamental qualities of matter are sometimes referred 
to as solidity, adhesion, caloricity and motion. This 
mode of dissection bringing out the thought that the 
body is not different from inanimate matter helps to 
establish in the mind the impersonal and impermanent 
nature of the body which is forgotten and obscured by 
reason of the great emphasis on the body placed by the 
modern age and ultimately leads to a realization of the 
rise and fall of all things. Seeing things as they are 
he touches a higher plane. 


_ The mindfulness of the decomposition of the body 
is just as beneficial in its effect as any mindfulness 
based on the dissection of the body. When one con- 
templates the various stages of decomposition of the 
dead human body, how it becomes bloated, how it 
turns blue, how matter oozes out of the eyes, nose 
mouth and other openings of the body, how it becomes 
a prey to a myriad worms, how the flesh comes off the 
bones, one cannot avoid considering that the same fate 
can befall his own body, which he views so tender] 
These drastic contemplations specially recommended f 
those obsessed with thoughts of lust which the tendencies 
of the modern age seem to engender rather than reduce 
will also arouse the sense of repulsion necessary to 
establish that elevating and lofty detachment with 
regard to one’s body which ultimately leads to a reali- 
zation of the rise and fall of all things. Seeing things 
as they are, he touches a higher plane. 


(To be continued) 
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THE LAW OF KAMMA 


(Kamma Niyama) 
By T. H. PERERA 


“ My Kamma is my possession. My Kamma is my 
_ inheritance. My Kamma is the womb that bears me. 
y Kamma is the race to which I am. akin. My 
‘Kamma is my refuge.” 
(ANGUTTARA NIKAYA, PANCAKA NIPATA). 


i Be. chief characteristic of Buddhism is its persistent 
demand for inner perfection in order to put an 
end to suffering (dukkha) inherent in existence. This 
demand is founded on an ethical earnestness, a dynamic 


process leading to wisdom, to enlightenment and to 
Nibbana. 


The ascetic, Prince Siddhattha, seated beneath the 
Bodhi-tree, saw with clear vision in the middle watch 
of that great night the disappearing and reappearing of 
beings from one existence to another, dying and being 
born according to the value and content of their actions 
—good or bad—in states of weal or woe. 


Actions good or evil (actions of body, mind, word or 
thought) are called Kamma. A Kamma proper is an 
action in which is found volition or will (cetana), where 
volition is absent ,there is no Kamma. In the doctrine 
of Dependent Origination (Piticca Samuppdda) it is 
stated dependent on Ignorance (avijja) arise Volitional 
Activities (sankhara) which are good or evil Kamma of 

past, and on these depend the conscious life of the 
sent birth (vivifidna). 


In the Kukkuravatiya Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
Lord Buddha mentions four kinds of Kamma : whole- 
some Kamma (kusala kamma), unwholesome Kamma 
d(akusala kamma), a mixture of both good and evil 
Kamma and functional Kamma (kiriya kamma). In the 
functional Kamma there is no effect (vipdaka), it is issue- 
less. This is the kKamma of a Perfect One (Arahant). 


In the doctrine of Dependent Origination the two 
chief motivating factors, which lead to continuity of 
existence, are Ignorance and Craving. A Perfect One 
has totally destroyed Ignorance and Craving ; there- 
fore, all his actions are merely functional (kiriya). 
I support this statement from the Maha Nidana Sutta 
(Digha Nikdya, XV), wherein it is stated: ‘“‘ Once 
Ignorance and Craving are destroyed, good and evil 
actions no more come into being, consequently no 
more rebirth consciousness (patisandhi vififiana) will 
spring up again in a mother’s womb”. 


It is now abundantly clear that good and evil actions 
(Kamma) lead to rebirth fraught with suffering, and 

t if we are genuinely interested in the teachings of 
a Compassionate Buddha we could work out our 
deliverance from suffering by self-understanding and 
self-mastery on the lines indicated by Him, namely : 
Morality (sila), Concentration (samadhi) and Insight- 
wisdom (pavfia). 


Now, to come to my subject. The Law of Kamma 
(Kamma Niyama) is a natural law which governs every 


form of existence extending from the highest Brahma 
realms to the lowest avici hell. It works on the prin- 
ciple: good begets good; evil begets evil. The 
Blessed One has very eloquently enunciated this principle 
in this manner : 


** According to the seed that’s sown, 
So is the fruit ye reap therefrom. 
Doer of good will gather good, 
Doer of evil, evil reaps. 
Sown is the seed, and thou shalt taste 
The fruit thereof.” 
—(Samyutta Nikaya). 


This pronouncement of Lord Buddha explains clearly 
what we reap today is what we have sown either in the 
present or in the past. This statement also explains 
the inequality that exists in the same family, in society, 
and among mankind. It dismisses the view that these 
inequalities of character, of being born high or low, 
of wealth, of poverty, of privileged position, of com- 
manding influence, of intellectual attainments, of child- 
prodigies, and so forth, are not the work of a Merciful 
Creator, nor are they due to mere chance or heredity. 
These inequalities are due to one’s own actions, good 
or bad, in the ethical field—the natural law of action 
and reaction, cause and effect. 


Kamma is not fatalism, nor is it a dope of opium to 
lull the underprivileged in society. Buddhism empha- 
sises the fact that one is truly master of his destiny 
shaping his life by his own actions. Kamma is not 
vindictive ; it gives hope, reliance and courage }j0 
transcend the errors of the past and provide an oppor- 
tunity to rehabilitate oneself in society. It is a mistaken 
idea to attribute one’s misfortune to Kamma. In the 
higher spiritual level one is afforded the opportunity 
to remove little by little the grosser elements of his 
being, a little at a time, from moment to moment till 
one is assured of ful! spiritual regeneration. 


This point has been settled by the Blessed One: 
“Tf anyone says that a man must reap according to 
his deeds, in that case there is no religious life, nor is 
an opportunity afforded for the entire extinction of 
sorrow. But if anyone says that what a man reaps 
accords with his deeds, in that case there is a religious 
life, and opportunity is afforded for the entire extinction 
of sorrow ”’. 


My Kamma is My Possession 


The Dhammapada opens its wealth of wisdom 
thus :— 


“* Mind precedes all phenomena. Mind dominates 
them. Mind creates them.” 


Now, what are the phenomena (dhamma) which Lord 
Buddha speaks of in this stanza ? They are the three 
topics (matika) mentioned in the Dhammasangani, the 
first volune of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, namely : moral 
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states (kusala dhamma), immoral states, (akusala 
dhamma) and indeterminate states (abyakata dhamma). 
All wholesome, beautiful (sobhana) states of Conscious- 
ness are moral states. All unwholesome, unskilled 
states of Consciousness are immoral states. In this 
category are also included mental states (cetasikas) 
which are either wholesome or unwholesome. 


Matter (rupa) is an indeterminate state for it cannot 
in itself produce a resultant Consciousness (vipdka). 
Nibbaéna is also an indeterminate state for it is a state 
without a cause and hence without an effect. It has 
gone beyond all good and evil. 


The instant stanza further says: “‘If one acts or 
speaks with an evil mind, pain follows him as the 
wheel, the hoof of the ox. If one acts or speaks with 
a pure mind, happiness follows him, as the shadow 
that never departs him”. 


It, therefore, follows that the mind wills and one 
acts by deed, word or thought. These deeds, words 
and thoughts which arise as the result of his will become 
his own, and are called Kamma (good or evil). They 
are his own possession. 


My Kamma is My Inheritance 


Kamma is Action and Reaction. Good Kamma gives 
birth in planes of weal (sugati). Evil Kamma gives 
birth in planes of woe (dugati). Various inequalities 
that have been referred to earlier, which exist among 
human beings, are mainly due to one’s good or bad 
actions in a previous birth. People leave behind, at 
the moment of death, everything that is dear and pre- 
cious. Conventionally-speaking they take with them 
to the next existence one thing only, their Kamma 
(good or bad). The Blessed One has very beautifully 
expressed this idea in this manner :— 


** Man’s merits and the sins he here hath wrought, 
That is the thing he owns, that takes him hence, 
That dogs his steps like shadows in pursuit. 
Hence let him make good store for life elsewhere, 
Sure platform in some other future world, 
Rewards of virtue on good beings wait.” 


—(Samyutta Nikaya). 


_As regards Effect (vipaka) Kamma falls into three 
divisions :— 


(1) Ditthadhammavedaniya Kamma where the effect is 
seen in this very life. If the Kamma does not 
ripen and bear fruit here and now, it exhausts 
itself (ahosi), without producing its due effect. 
The story of the poor Brahmin who exclaimed : 
““T have won”. “I have won’. He offered 
to the Buddha the only outer-cloak he pos- 
sessed. (Dhammapada Attha Katha). 


(2) Upapajja-vedaniya Kamma where the effect is felt 
in the life immediately following the present 
life, or sometimes in this life itself. A case in 
point is that of King Aiasattu who immediately 
after his death was born in hell (apaya). He 
killed his father, the good King Bimbisara. 
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(3) Apardpariya-vedaniya kamma in which the effect 
manifests itself at any point of time in the 
samsaric rounds. Even a Holy One (Arahant). 
cannot escape its grip. The Arahant Maha 
Moggallana died under tragic circumstances, 
for he was clubbed to death by a band of 
robbers because of a previous Kama. 


My Kamma is the Womb that Bears Me Cc 


Kamma necessarily leads to Rebirth (punabbhavo).. 
In the matter of Rebirth, theistic religions postulate a 
soul on the hypothetical proposition that an intangible, 
immaterial invisible entity passes out, at the moment 
of one’s death to lodge itself in the next life. Some 
believe that there is an intermediate penitentiary, as it 
were, for the soul to stay awhile, and purify itself before 
its final flight. 


Brahmanism speaks of a Paramatma (Brahman). 
from whom issues all souls (ata) which transmigrates 
from life to life, and in the process of transmigration 
purify themselves until they are ultimately reunited 
with the Paramaima. 


Lord Buddha categorically denied the existence of 
a soul. He employed His keen analytical knowledge 
(vibajja) on each of the Five Aggregates that go to 
form the psycho-physical combination (nama-rupa), 
called a being. He saw that each of the Aggregates 
(skhandhas) : form, feelings, perceptions, mental make- 
ups and consciousness was a dynamic process (anicca), 
a process of ever arising and passing away, changi 
from moment to moment, and never renaining t 
same for two consecutive moments. Therefore, He 
called this incessant flow Dukkha (du—base, vulgar— 
kha—empty, hollow). In this base, empty insub 
stantial process He saw that there was nothing to be 
called a soul or self (afta). 


This process of the Five Aggregates, a process of 
arising and passing away continues to flow like a stream 
until the moment which in conventional language is 
called death. “ 


When the so-called being dies, the five aggregates 
which formed the being perish, but by the force of the 
Kamma of the dying being—Kamma which may be 
either morally wholesome (kusala) or immoral (akusala). 
or an unexpended Kamma (Katatté Kamma)—there 
arises simultaneously Relinking Consciousness \pati- 
sandhi-vififidna) which brings into existence a new being 
either here or in another plane of existence. - 


My Kamma is the Race to which I am Akin 


This new being, it must be admitted, has a different 
set of Aggregates (skhandhas) from the being t 
passed away, but in reality he is identical with 
dead individual, because it is his Kammic force that 
produced the new being (na ca so na ca aitfio). Let me. 
quote Dr. Paul Dalkhe on this point. 


_ “Ovum and sperm are not, as science teaches, life. 
itself, but only the materials of life, which tendencies. 
in order to attain a dualization must be vitalized, and 
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this vitalization takes place through the consciousnéss 
of a perishing form of life, which at the moment the 
old form collapses and dies, lays hold of new material 
In a new material womb, and here carries on its play 
of grasping without a break.” —(Buddhism and Science). 


My Kamma is My Refuge 


Oi: is seen a silver lining in the dark clouds that 
flit across the storm-swept sea of Samsara on which 
beings impelled by Craving—the urge to live—are 
tossed up and down in a fury that knows no end. 


We live in an era which has witnessed the birth of 
a Supremely Enlightened One, the Buddha Gotama. 
We live in a land where the teachings of Lord Buddha 
are preserved in their pristine purity (patirupa desa 
vaso). It may be that we have performed meritorious 
deeds in our past lives (pubbe ca kata pufifiata) to have 
been born as human beings in this thrice-hallowed 


land of the Saddhamma ; thus far Kamma has helped 
us beyond measure. 
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It, therefore, behoves us as genuine Buddhists to 
eschew the two extremes of self-indulgence and self- 
mortification (which, even today, raise their ugly 
heads and delude the wor!dling), and take to the Middle 
Way of Lord Buddha—the Noble Eight-fold Path— 
which is the one and only way that leads to the ending 
of Suffering. 


Established in purity of moral habits, with vision 
utterly purified by equanimous concentration one will 
be able to penetrate the silver-lining, and see beyond 
the world of the senses, beyond the world of both good 
and evil, where Kamma* ceases to bear fruits, which 
then is the cessation of birth, old age and death 
Blessed Nibbana, the change that knows no change. 


* The actions of an Arahant, a Perfect One, bear no fruits (vipaka), 
for they are born of extra-sensory, extra-worldly Wisdom 
(panna). Wisdom is the very opposite of Volition (Cetana or 
Kamma). Furthermore, an Arahant has totally destroyed the 
four Asavas (Corruptions), in particular, Bhava Asava, the 
desire to be born in the Form-world (rupa-loka) and Formless- 
world (arupa-loka). The three remaining Asavas are: 
sensual-desire, false views and ignorance. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor, 
The Buddhist. 


Dear Sir, 

Allow me to congratulate you for your frank and courageous 
editorials on the University report. I cordially endorse your 
views, particularly on the need for a separate University for 
monks. It is stated that at Polonnaruwa the University enrolled 
not only monks but also laymen and women. Apart from the 
reasons given by you, indicating the difference between Polon- 
naruwa and our days, there are now separate Universities for 
laymen and women at Peradeniya, Colombo, and very soon 
at Jaffna. As you have pointed out so forcibly, the association 
of monks and women at Peradeniya has not been conducive to 
monastic discipline. What I am surprised of is that a monk 
ike B. Sri Sivalee Thero should be anxious to have women at 
the Pirivena University. The monks must be trained in the 
University to explain the Dhamma to the people in a language 


they could explain and to the children in the Dhamma schools 
in a simple way in which they could appreciate the lessons of the 
Dhamma. I would also like to ask Sri Sivalee Thero how 
many hours each week are spent in giving lessons in meditation 
to the monk pupils. How many hours they themselves a) 
in meditation to qualify for the higher life. I do so bec 
Venerable Narada Thero in his article on ‘‘ Buddhism in Germany”’, 
says that the Germans expect visits from Monks in Asian Coun- 
tries who could give lessons in meditation to them. I hope you 
will fearlessly probe this problem in your columns and save the 
Sasana from the perils that confront it. We cannot expect much 
from those who have political aims to guide and who may com- 
promise with the Bhikkhus for their personal ends. I note that 
the Prime Minister has appealed to the people to consider the 
University report apart from politics. 


Yours, etc., 
ASB. ©: 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


WHY I BECAME A _ BUDDHIST 


The Literary Activities Branch is organising a series of public 
lectures entitled ‘““Why I became a Buddhist’. The lecturers 
will be selected from those who have become Buddhists by con 
viction. 


We are of the view that this series of lectures will evoke interest 
specially among non-Buddhists who are dissatisfied with th: 
religion of their birth ; others who wish to know something about 
Buddhism will also find these lectures useful. 


These lectures will be held at the Association Hall, Borella 
once a fortnight. 


Please watch out in the Press for the dates for the Lectures. 


BOOK REVIEW 
IS NIBBANA EXTINCTION ? 
By ALEC ROBERTSON 
Review by Siri Perera 


The author of this little book has given it an arresting 
title in the form of a question and then proceeds to 
furnish the answer. That he has undertaken to write 
on such a profound subject speaks for the courage and 
scholarship of the author. Indeed, what Nibbana is, 
is a question that has agitated, and will continue to 
agitate the minds of all students and followers of Bud- 
dhism. As the author points out, the true answer 
will be found by the Noble Ones who succeed in realis- 
ing Nibbana. 


The answer to the question posed by the title is given 
in very simple and lucid terms. Copious extracts from 
the texts are given, and chapter and verse are quoted to 
support the answer that Nibbana is not extinction. The 
book is characterised by deep learning, an easy style, 
and a sincere desire to help the seeker after Truth. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, in presenting this book 
to the public, the author has made a very useful con- 
tribution to the exposition of the Dhamma, that will be 
profitable to all who read it. 


NEW MEMBERS 
2500 6 Mr. C. D. R. Yapa 


DEATHS Cc 


Mr. Merrill W. Pereira 
BUDDHIST NEWS FROM ABROAD 


PANSAKULA CEREMONY in memory of the late Venerable 

Sorata Nayake Thero, Vice-Chancellor, Vidyodaya Univer- 
sity and the Chief Sangha Nayake of the Low-Country, who 
passed away on July 17th, was held on Sunday, 4th August, 1963, 
at the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148, Wyoming Avenue, Washington, 
DC; 


The Ceremony began with an opening address by Mr. M. F. 
de S. Jayaratne, the Ambassador for Ceylon, who spoke on the 
significance of the occasion. This was followed by all present 
taking Pansil and by offering of Gilampasa and flowers to the 
Lord Buddha and the chanting of the Gathas. The Ceremony 
concluded with a descriptive eulogy on the Life and Work of the 
late Venerable Nayake Thero, delivered by Mr. Nimalasiri Silva, 
Third Secretary of the Embassy. Sixty-seven Pol-Thel Pahanas 
(Oil-lamps) one each for each year of his life were then lit to 
grant him merit. 


The Ceremony which was held under the auspices of the 
Ceylonese Community in Washington was well attended. Among 
those present were representatives of the Washington Friends of 
Buddhism including Prof. Leidecker and Mrs. E. L. Cla 
President and Hony. Secretary, respectively, and Mrs. Leid 
The gathering also included Mr. Robert Caldwell of the State 
Department and Mrs. Caldwell and Mr. Gammon of the U.S. 
Embassy in Colombo, who was on home leave in the States at 
the time, 


Dear HM otbel 


A Finance Campaign to apiece funds ee che 
completion of the Association’s Fort saltae ace 
the active assistance of our members. 


_ We have printed Re. 1|- tickets as a means to. 
ais CAL eg pe 


Will those of you eho have the interests of a. 
Buddhist Organisation at heart extend to us your. 
valuable cooperation by selling 2 a few books of 
tickets, 


r 


early. 


i YM. BA. Fn Cpa 


Please write to me for your requirements 
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First talk on 


“WHY | BECAME A BUDDHIST” SERIES 


will be deliverd by 


MR. ALEC ROBERTSON 


ON 


4th December 1963 
at 5-15 p.m. 
at the Association Hall, Borella 


A PUBLIC LECTURE 


ON 
“Buddhism and Morena 
BY 
DR. K. N. JAYATILLAKA, 3:4. pv. 
ON 
19th December, 1963 
at 5-15 p.m. 


at the Association Hall, Boreila 
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{}, “ASE , 
Ge Report of the Universities Commission is 
likely to raise a cyclone of controversy more 
violent than that which caused the spell of bad weather 
in Colombo these two weeks. Already within the 
two or three days after its publication violently anta- 
gonistic views about the document have been expressed 
in public. The political correspondent of the Cey/on 
Daily News has commented that it is ‘the work of 
three honest men with the courage of their convic- 
tions’’. Sir Nicholas Attygalle who returned to the 
Island only after the Report was published was strong 
in his condemnation of it. He called it the work of 
“three blind mice”’. And as we go to press, we under- 
stand the pirivana Heads are to muster the Sangha 
in their thousands to march down to Galle Eace and 
there to burn the Report. 


There is not the slightest doubt that the Report has 
shaken the ivory towers from the plains of Gangodawila 
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- THE REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION 


and the marshes of Peliyagoda to the hill slopes of 
Peradeniya. So severe has been the impact of the 
Report on the foundations of these towers that those 
who have sat enthroned in their security are questioning 
the very competence of the three Commissioners. It is 
significant, however, that no one discovered until the 
Report was out, that the “‘ mice” responsible had 
been blind. Perhaps had the Commissioners reported 
all was well and that our Universities were among the 


_best in the World, they would have been praised as 


the wisest men on earth. Whatever happens as regards 
the recommendations and some of them, we admit, 
are most drastic—the Report is a most useful document 
containing the results of investigations of three impartial 
persons on matters of very great importance to the 
public. 


The Report has brought under the spot-light many 
facts which were unknown {o us and to which thoce 
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who knew were turning a blind eye. Firstly, there is 
the appalling deterioration in undergraduate discipline 
not to speak of the conduct of some of the Staff. The 
usual fresher’s rags have been bad enough but this 
year there was the ugly incident when students of the 
Medical Faculty invaded the premises of a Girls’ 
school. Secondly, the Report has drawn the attention 
of the public to the large number of chairs that have 
remained vacant at the Ceylon University with 
consequent deterioration in the academic standards. 
Thirdly, the Report shows that not all the appointments 
at the Universities have been made properly after 
advertising the posts. Lastly, even building contracts 
have, it would appear, been granted without calling 
for tenders. These and other facts make us open our 
eyes, especially because these Universities are entirely 
supported by public funds and owe a great responsibilily 
to the public. 


As regards one of the recommendations we must 
express our strong approval of the stand taken by the 
Commissioners and that is their recommendation that 
a separate institution of higher studies must be estab- 
lished for the Sangha having a scheme of studies specially 
suited for the monks. Our short experience of mixing 
student monks with the lay has certainly shown that 
the present state of affairs has a very disastrous effect 
on the discipline and outlook of the student monks. 
We are in whole-hearted agreement with the Com- 
missioners when they say that this state of affairs must 
not continue any longer. 


We have of late heard thé argument that there is 
no harm done by a monk discarding his robes after 
graduating at a University for the world has gained 
a disciplined and educated citizen. The argument 
contains two statements. The first of these is an 
admission of the fact that bhikkhus who enter these 
Universities rarely continue in the Sangha after they 
graduate. The second statement seeks to justify the 
Universities at any cost. We are not so certain that 
a disrobed monk always makes a good citizen. In fact, 
what is most perturbing is that indiscipline is spreading 
into the ranks of the Sangha itself. If a monk wishes 
to leave the Order, he should, of course, be free to do 
so. But it is far better he should do so before he enters 
the University than that he should go through a course 
of secular studies while still in robes with the secret 
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intention of disrobing as soon as he graduates. We do 
not think that such a person who can carry on a pre- 
tence that he is a monk in order to derive personal 
benefits is going to make a good citizen after he ts 
back in lay life. 


It is likely that, those who defend the present state of 
affairs will tell us that in former times the pirivenas 
were educational centres intended for lay and bhikkhu 
alike. It is said at the great Alahana Pirivana at 
Polonnaruwa there were 15,000 students and this 
number included even women. But there is a funda- 
mental fallacy in this argument. It presumes that other 
conditions remain the same. There are, as far as we 
can see, two important differences. Education in 
former times had only cultural and moral objectives. 
No one sought education as a means of qualifying 
himself for money-earning. Education whether of the 
laity or the Sangha was subservient to religion. Educa- 
tion today is for the most part secular and does not 
have the same moral aims that it used to have. Its 
effect on the minds of people can sometimes even be 
most pernicious. 


There is also another important difference. In 
Buddhist Ceylon there was a strict control of the dis- 
cipline of the Sangha. Royal authority was always 
used for the purpose of maintaining strict discipline 
over the monks. There is no authority today which 
could remove a disorderly monk. How many of the 
undergraduate monks of today who, for example, 
participated in the recent University strikes would have 
remained in the:Sangha had the conditions that pre- 
vailed at Polonnaruwa remained is an_ interesting 
question. 


Whether all the recommendations of the University 
Commissi ners are ultimately accepted or not we must 
be than! ful that they have placed before the public 
many matters regarding the unsatisfactory aspects of 
our Universities which few members of the public knew. 
These were not,-of course, unknown to those in the 
Universities or closely associated with them but such 
persons were worse than blind mice for having the 
gift of sight they turned a blind eye to what they saw. 
As for the Commissioners whom they have called blind 
it is clear these three gentlemen have not been so 
blind after all as those who would not see. 
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BUDDHISM AND WORLD PEACE 


By Som, THERA 


¢¢7FXHE charm of the Sakyamuni,” says Anatole 
. France, “works freely on an unprejudiced heart 
Buddhism is wholly compact of wisdom, love, 
and pity”. The truth of these words cai best be 
appreciated by those who have studied the teaching of 
the Buddha closely. The fact that such a teaching and 
such a personality are not known more in the way 
these ought to be known, may be one of the reasons 
for the absence of an atmosphere of harmlessness and 
peace in the world today. 


Even in Buddhist countries there is not generally a 
knowledge of the teaching that leads to its effective 
practice : the Buddha is not made known as the teacher 
who stood above all mysticism, all speculation, all 
hopes of future happiness in heaven worlds, and all 
resorting to deities for help, and who taught the 
method of realising happiness here and now 
through separation from greed, hate and delusion. 
The Buddha says that if it were not possible to separate 
from greed, hate, and delusion, he should not ask His 
disciples to endeavour to abandon the roots of ill. 


Tt is because greed, hate, and delusion, are capable 
of being overcome that peace and concord amongst 
men are possible. And as the Buddha’s way to over- 
come these roots is a practical way, men have for 
twenty-five centuries followed it and by their lives 
shown that hatred and greed and delusion can be 
brought to an end. Those who bring these roots of 
evil to an end are arhats, and in them the wisdom, 
amity, and compassion of the Buddha’s way find 
manifestation. 


The Buddha has said that in his unenlightened days 
fear arose in him on account of those who for punishing 
others had laid hold of sticks (Attadanda bhayam jatam), 
The stir of mind caused by his coming to know of the 
way of violence adopted by his own people was one 
of the most important reasons for his going forth to 
seek release from suffering ; in giving up his right to 
the throne of the Sakyan country, he was moved by 
the desire to follow the path of complete non-violence. 
When he saw people setting on each other, he came to 
the decision that there was nothing else to be done 
but the treading of the santimagga, the path to peace, 
Nibbana where all strife ends. He abhorred the folly 
of trying to settle the differences among men through 
violence, because violence always involves hate and 
hate makes unhappy those hated and those hating. 
In the Dhamma not only violence but anger too is 
denounced. That is because anger is what keeps the 
roads to violence open; he who becomes angry is 
inclined to violence and may at any time do all sorts 
of harm. Since anger is not possible in the Dhamma, 
righteous indignation is also not possible. Righteous 
indignation is only a cover for hate. There is no hate 
that can be justified. The righting of wrongs should 
never be done under the influence of resentment, anger, 
or i}-will. 


““There was never an occasion when the Buddha 
flamed forth in anger, neyer an incident when an un- 
kind word escaped his lips’, says Radhakrishnan. 
Anger is a shameful state for a Buddhist to be in. The 
Buddhist knows that anger, harsh words, slander, mali- 
cious talk, are all starting points to violence, and, there- 
fore, it is not surprising to read in Paul Carus “ that 
the Sinhalese are famed as the gentlest race on earth 
and their religion is Buddhism”. And it is this Bud- 
dhism that has been the noblest of all unifying influences 
in Asia, according to the late Rev. C. F. Andrews. 


What is most striking in the Buddha’s method of 
escape from violence is its reasonableness. That escape 
from the jaws of violence is not directed to the removal 
of the symptoms of violence, but the very source of it. 
The Buddha found that all, violence, hate, harm, and 
injury, proceeded from within, in the love of the self. 


As a lotus that grows up in autumn is plucked by 
hand, destroy the love of self ; develop the Path oi 
Peace, Nibbana, only taught by the Sublime One : 


6 
Ucchindasinehamattano. | kumudam  saradikam va 
paninad 
Santimaggameva bruhaya | nibbanam  sugatena 
desitan 


Self-love is at the root of all quarrels, contentions, and 
strife, and the Buddha’s method of self-mastery through 
right-understanding is the most effective means for 
the realisation of the highest well-being, peace, and 
happiness of humanity ; this method is acceptable to 
all who impartially look into the question of estab- 
lishing peace on earth. 


Except in the Buddha’s teaching nowhere else do we 
see a really practical way for the renunciation of viol- 
ence. The teaching of the path to liberation in the 
dhamma begins with the turning away from harm. 
*“Others may be harmful, but we shall be harmless, 
thus you should cancel ’’, says the Buddha. 


“I declare ’’, says the Buddha, “‘ that the Brahmin 
is he who is not hostile among those who are hostile, 
who has become extinct among those who have seized 
sticks to punish others, and who, among those who are 
with desire and grasping, is free of desire and grasping ”’. 


Aviruddham viruddhesu—attadandesu nibbutam 
Sdadanesu anadadnam—tam aham brumi brahmanam. 


The whole spirit of the Buddha’s teaching is one of 
pacification, patience and tolerance, and in the calm 
and placid atmosphere of this teaching there is every 
chance of reaching the destruction of violence within 
man. It is when the violence within men is destroyed 
that peace on earth can be securely established and so 
for that purpose of inner pacification the Buddha 
teaches us the Noble Path, which is. the most powerful 
instrument within humanity’s reach for establishing 
concord. 
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This Noble Path is followed’ by one whose activities 
of body, mind, and speech, are directed for reaching 
freedom from the evils of greed, hate, and delusion. 
The Buddha says : “‘ The grasping man, with mind over- 
come, overwhelmed, by greed takes life, steals, commits 
adultery, and tells lies ; he prompts others, too, to do 
likewise ... The malevolerit*man, with mind over- 
come, overwhelmed, by hate takes life, steals, commits 
adultery, and tells lies : he prompts others, too to do 
likewise ... The muddled man, with mind overcome, 
overwhelmed by delusion takes. life,. steals, commits 
adultery, and tells lies ; he prompts others, too, to do 
likewise”. But the man who goes along the Noble 
Path abandons the taking of life ; he becomes one who 
refrains from taking life. “‘ He remains ’’, according 
to the Buddha, ‘‘ modest, kindly, sympathetic, and well- 
disposed towards all living beings . . . and by refrain- 
ing from taking life, from stealing, from committing 
adultery, from telling lies, and from drink, he bestows 
fearlessness, peace, and kindness; on countless beings ”’. 


Again such a pursuer of thé. Noble Path lives having 
contemplated with thought of amity, with thought of 
compassion, with thought of gladness, and with thought 
of equanimity, one direction ; likewise, the second ; 
likewise, the third: likewise the fourth ;«thus. above, 
below, and through ; he lives. having contemplated the 
entire world, everywhere wholeheartedly,;: with thought 
of amity, compassion, gladness, and equanimity, ample, 
grown great, termless, peaceful, and kindly”. 


But the noble disciple does not stop even there but 
goes on to the goal of the worthy one, the end of the 
Noble Path, where all attachment to the world ends in 
the unchangeably peaceful state of ultimate excellence, 
that is, the state of extinction of mental ill, through the 
exhaustion of craving. This road of development of 
the mind is possible only to one who has the intelligence 
to see the fact of universal impermanence in accordance 
with the Buddha’s teaching, which says : 


_ Regarding this passing show as though it were 
A dream, dissolving dew, a lightning’s flash, 
Illusive sight of water on dry land, 

A shadow or a bubble in a stream. 


With such a view of the world as evanescent, a person 
is endowed with compassion : his thirst for power, and 
possessions, together with the desire to reach them 
through force, compulsion, and coercion ceases, and 
the arising of hatred and cruelty and greed, is made 
impossible. To the state of freedom from these evils 
does the Noble Path tend, and if the world is to be 
established in peace men should be trained to view the 
world compassionately, and the tendency for violence 
in the human heart destroyed. 


‘It-is when people exert themselves in the right way 
.. to stop the-roots of evil i*their hearts, the roots of 
greed, ‘hate, and delusion, that the way to the estab- 
lishment of peace and-concord in the world takes a 
practical form, And it was the establishment of peace 
and concord through right exertion, which the Buddha’s 
teaching extols, that- made the great emperor Asoka 
to become a Buddhist and to write in his edicts.: . ‘‘ Let 
humble and the mighty exert themselves’. In fact, it was 
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the teaching of exertion, in the right way, implied in the 
diligent practice of the path of non-violence proclaimed 
by the Buddha, that impressed Asoka, and made him 
bend his mind to victory through righteousness, through 
the noble law of compassion and amity, and to abandon 
the way of the sword, of war and physical conquest: 


Asoka’s great regard for the Law of the Buddha is 
seen above all in his appreciation of the Buddhd's 
teaching of concord and harmony. Following the spitit 
of the Buddha, Asoka proclaims : “‘ Concord alone’ is 
commendable ’’, samavayo eva sadhu. The Buddha saw, 
and Asoka after Him, that conflict of any kind is impos- 
sible with right’understanding. All hate, coercion, 
violence, conflict, and hostility, become possible only 
where wrong understanding prevails ; and for the pre- 
valence of wrong’ understanding essential are -two 
conditions : impatience and: unrestraint. The revenge- 
ful mind, the mind full of ill-will and malice, comes out 
of impatience and lack*of self-control. Its is when one 
finds oneself unfit to bear up any ill done to one that 
the desire to destroy, and harm him -who has. been 
harmful towards one arises. le Hee 

Therefore, the Blessed ‘One. teaches, “* Patience, for: 
bearing, is in this doctrine, known as the highest asceti- 
cism’’, “the monk who is restrained in all: things is 
freed of all ill”. It is because those outside the light 
of right understanding, those who are. not wise, do not 
know that they are being destroyed by conflict, that, 
conflicts continue ; but if any people know this, fact, 
their conflicts end. So it is said : i. bea 


Outsiders do not understand, “ We are ruined in this 
(conflict) ” ; | . 


But if once any understand in regard to this, then 
conflicts cease. 


To come to this understanding one has to appreciate 
these words of the Master : baie 


sek 


Hatreds do not ever cease through hate ; 


But through non-hate they cease ; this law is old. 


To nurse grievances, and not a few in the world 
today do that, does not help one to peace but to revenge, 
retaliation, hostility, and enmity. So the Buddha 
teaches— y 

He reviled me, struck me, worsted me, robbed me’’, 

Those who are thinking thus do bear ill-will ; their 

malice comes not to an end. . . 

“ He reviled me, struck me, worsted me, robbed me”. 

Those who do not think thus bear no ill-will : their 
malice does come to an end. 


The way of establishing peace on earth is not through 
force and compulsion, but through making amity and. 
compassion sprout in men’s hearts; that has to be 
brought about by study and practice of ways leading 
to the extinction of hate, greed, and. delusion, the 
matrices of all evil. It was owing to his recognition 
of the fact that the law of the Buddha showed the. 
methods for destroyng evil that the spreading of the 
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Law within and outside India was undertaken by the 
emperor Asoka. The Buddha has said, “ The gift of 
the Law surpasses all other gifts”, and Asoka appre- 
ciating fully that saying, encouraged the gift of the 
Law (Dharmaddna), and appointed officials to see that 
his people applied themselves to the practice of the 
Law in word and deed. Further.he saw the importance 
of conversance with the Law (Dharmasamstava), sharing 
of the benefits of Law (Dharmasamvibhaga) and the 
sense of kinship in the Law (Dharmasambhagha), for 
establishing harmony and goodwill in the worid, and 
set up an organisation for expounding the Law regularly 
and developing a friendly atmosphere. 


Friendliness spreads mainly through friendly action. 
So the emperor over and above his dispensing of the 
Law, made arrangements for the medical treatment of men 
and animals, planting of medicinal herbs, edible roots, 
fruit trees, and shade trees and the digging of wells, 
and thus. made the lives of both men and animals 
happier than they were before his time. The emperor 
rightly grasped the fact that Buddhist teaching is no- 
thing if it is not practical and turned his mind to the 
realisation of the Law in his daily life and to the task 
of helping others, too, to realise it. , He did that because 
he knew that the abolition of conflict, spoliation, war, 
and destruction of human beings, is dependent on the 
taming of the human heart, on its pacification, through 
the discipline of a virtuous life devoted to the acquire- 
ment of a noble character culminating in a non-violent 
outlook born of wisdom. 


When great revulsion arose in the emperor towards 
war and the conquest of territory, owing to the untold 
sufferings wrought by his Kalinga adventure, he re- 
nounced the way of conquest by the sword for conquest 
through the Law of Righteousness ; then Asoka saw 
that to make men live with the consciousness of amity 
and compassion uppermost in their minds, they had to 
be constantly reminded of the new goal of exertion put 
before them by the new set of values found in the 
teaching of the Buddha, which he undertook to pro- 
claim to the world. So the way of kindliness, non- 
violence, right exertion, and so forth, taught by the 
Buddha, was made known through inscription on 
living rock and on stone pillar and the message of the 
Buddha was made to reverberate in India and coun- 
tries outside it by effective expositions of the doctrine 
by ardent followers of the way of peace. Thus the 
sound of the Law was made to replace the sound of 
the war drum wherever Asoka’s writs ran. 


There are some people who think that it is possible 
for a Buddhist to take up the sword to defend his 
country, or some noble cause. It may be mentioned 
here that the Law of Righteousness allows the practice 
of violence in no circumstances. The Buddha’s doctrine 
is an entirely non-violent non-coercive teaching in its 
beginning, middle, and end and so it Is called the 
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doctrine that is auspicious throughout. But how a 
teaching, in which;.as Aldous Huxley says, “ Indian 


pacifism finds its completest expression ”, and in which 


even laymen cannot have anything to do with the 
manufacture and sale of arms, with the making of 
poisons, and intoxicants, or with the slaughter of 
animals, can permit murder in any circumstance is 
inconceivable. Everywhere the progress of Buddhism 
was made along paths never stained with the blood 
and tears of suffering humanity. In propagating the 
teaching of the Buddha no one was condemned to the 
rack or the stake, and no one was put to the sword. 
Therefore, it is said that alone of all the great religions 
of the world Buddhism made its way without persecu- 
tions, censorship, or inquisition (A/dous Huxley). 


The teachings of non-violence and of the void, that 
is, of the absence of a self, soul, or permanent entity, 
form the core of the Buddha’s message of compassion 
and wisdom, says Aryadeva, the greatest exponent of 
the Madhyamika philosophy. Buddhist civilisation is 
based on these principles, and it has survived to this 
day undoubtedly owing to the strong adherence of 
millions of Buddhists, from the time of the Buddha to 
this day, to these basic tenets. Today, as never before, 
the happiness and well-being of the people of the world 
depend, on the application of these principles to: the 
solution of the problems that face humanity. People 
cannot depart from non-violence in a world seething 
with violence without bringing upon themselves much 
miseiy. Without right understanding, which, abandon- 
ing all ideas of egoism and violence, realises the need for 
patience and compassion at all times, and in all places, 
no real peace or security is possible. 


Nowhere in the Pali canon, which enshrines the 
original teaching of the Buddha, is there anything to 
show that under certain conditions the first precept of 
Buddhist virtue may not be observed. In the Parable 
of the Saw the Blessed One, the Buddha, has said, 
“Were villainous bandits to cut off the limbs of a man,. 
and were he even then of angry mind, he would not be 
carrying out my instruction”. In such a teaching where 
even resentment is considered bad, there is no room 
for violence of any kind ; righteous war, which is 
encouraged in certain non-Buddhist teachings, is never 
countenanced in the Law of the Buddha. It is because 
of the uncompromising nature of Buddhist non-violence 
that Maurice Winternitz says : The true Buddhist had 
no dealings with the sword. For him there is no just 
cause, for the sake of which we are justified in doing 
violence, for he knew ... that the “just cause” is 
always merely another name for our own cause, how- 
ever unjust that cause may be. 


(With acknowledgments to “Healing Thoughts-2” 
published by the All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress 
Hospital Welfare Service.) 
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THE SPIRIT OF BUDDHISM 


By S. R. WIJAYATILAKE 


S a philosophy Buddhism has attracted the atten- 

tion of great thinkers throughtout the Ages. It is 
most fascinating to delve deep into the early Buddhist 
scriptures, some of which represent the direct and 
actual sayings of the Buddha Himself. 


When the Buddha expounded the Four Noble Truths 
it was evident that he was most concerned with the 
eradication of Sorrow in all its forms. He was not 
concerned so much with subjects like the origin of the 
World and matters of little practical value to suffering 
humanity. To Him the Truth He had discovered 
was not just an intellectual past-time. It was a means 
to an end. The end he had in mind was the cessation 
of Sorrow. He lived in an age of great philosophers. 
He sat at their feet and went all out to practise what 
he imbibed but he realised that. there was something 
lacking in their teachings. They were attractive for 
disputation on things metaphysical but they did not 
provide a solution to the problem he had in mind. 
His greatest concern was the problem of suffering 
humanity and this occupies a conspicuous place in the 
Four Noble Truths. Service to humanity was the one 
driving force which prompted him to go through untold 
privations and which ultimately helped him to attain 
enlightenment. When the doctrine of the Buddha was 
accepted by His disciples and it spread throughout the 
length and breadth of Asia it is this spirit of service to 
humanity which caught the fancy and imagination of 
the people. It was not only humanity which breathed 
a sigh of relief. Even the animal world went through 
a new experience. What was this message which gave 
them hope of a new life from fear and death ? 


Liberty of Thought and Freedom to live were given 
strong emphasis in this message. Tyranny of any sort 
whether of the body or the mind was condemned in no 
uncertain terms. The spirit of democracy which we 
seek to uphold today was recognised by the Buddha 
2,500 years ago. It is refreshing to read the Kalama 
Sutta on the Freedom of Thought. Mental suffering 
can be more excruciating than bodily suffering. The 
sutta I have just referred to sets out a fundamental 
vrinciple in the Doctrine of the Buddha. In Buddhism 
‘here is no “ creed ” as known to certain other religions. 
The individual has the freedom to rid himself of Ignor- 
ance and find his own ‘salvation. It is in this context 
that we have to understand and appreciate the sayings 
of the Buddha. The society of His day was ‘infested 
with various social evils which were anti-democratic. 
Slavery, the caste-system and the degradation of women 
had to break up and give way when the Buddha opened 
the eyes of the suffering millions who were living in 
fear and subjection. 


The Way of Life as shown by the Buddha, which 
was eight-fold, had one thing in common—Selfless- 
ness. The Buddha was conscious of society and the 
concomitant social evils. He infused into His teaching 
the spirit of service to the community. Maitri— 
Sympathy and Tolerance wafted across the continent 
of India, China, Japan and South-East Asia and this 
message was accepted with a sense of relief. From 


bloody warfare. Kings and Princes turned to peaceful 
reconstruction. They realised at last that the object of 
Religion is not blind obedience and the subjection of 
Man but Service to Man and here was a religion which 
gave Man his due place. Even animals and birds 
breathed the fresh air of Freedom and India was con- 
verted from a shamble to a peaceful sanctuary. 


The spirit of revenge, whatever the provocation may 
be, has no place in the Buddha Dharma. Thus spake 
the Buddha— 


‘“‘ Whatsoever may be the cause of your suffering 
do not wound another.” 


When we look round the world today it is sad to 
note the spirit of retaliation and revenge occupying 
such a conspicuous place on the stage of world affairs. 
The spirit of tolerance is sadly Jacking. Cruelty and 
Intolerance have become fashionable in so-called 
civilised society—so much so that the worried and the 
harried seek for Peace in a Shangrila in some primitlve 
island far away from civilisation !_ It seems paradoxical 
how we seek to get away from civilisation in order to 
find happiness! It is little realised that one of our 
prevalent ills is this spirit of revenge. It is now in 
epidemic form making a circuit of the world. Let us 
pause to meditate on the word of the Buddha— 


‘** Whatsoever may be the cause of your suffering 
do not wound another.” 


Take the Buddha’s own life. We know how His 
wicked cousin, Devadatta, tried various means to 
damage His reputation ; but what was the reaction of 
the Buddha ? Did He retaliate ? Did He speak of 
revenge ? If He did so He would have descended to 
the level of His adversary. His approach was different. 
Both by His precept and example He completely baffled 
His cousin. The secret of His strategy was His inten- 
tion not to wound but to heal. 


Thus spake the Buddha— 


“ Goodwill towards all beings is the true rei- 
gion; cherish in your hearts boundless goodwill 
to all that liyes.” gt 

The Buddha was no sectarian’ It is amusing to note 
that even in modern times there is a tendency for reli- 
gionists to be sectarian. The word ‘of the Buddha has 
such a soothing effect on these warring religionists. 
‘He went on to stress that the distinctive signs of true 
religion dre goodwill, love, truthfulness, purity, nobility 
of feeling and kindness. There are some who attempt 
to question the ‘wisdom’ of ‘this message: They are 
blinded by teniporal power; wealth and possessions. 
Their minds are too: clouded by evil, malice and hatred 
that they fail to realisé the truth of the word of the 
Buddha. 


To conclude—it was the Buddha who emancipated 
man from the thraldom of religion. It was He who 
first persuaded man to exercise his reason and be not, 
“the dumb-driven cattle meekly following the dogma ot 
religion ”’. 
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BUDDHISM IN GERMANY 


By VEN. NARADA MAHA THERA 


HANKS to the indefatigable efforts of pioneer 
German scholars, a growing interest in Buddhism 
is to be witnessed in Germany today: 


_At present there are several new scholars and enthu- 
siastic workers in the field who are rendering a great 
Service in their own way for the propagation of the 
Dhamma in various important cities in West Germany. 


Though England has the honour of having published 
more Buddhist books in English than in any other 
Western or Eastern language, yet, judging by the 
increasing number of converts and religious activities 
conducted by various Buddhist groups, Germany might 
probably become the Buddhist fortress in Europe. 


Most of the Pali Texts such as Majjhima Nikaya, Digha 
Nikaya, Samyutta Nikdya, Anguttara Nikdya, Sutta 
Nipata, Dhammapada, Thera-Therigatha, Visuddhi Magga 
Milinda Panha have been translated into Ger- 
man. Many have read these translations and have 
acquired a good knowledge of the Dhamma. They 
are interested only in the Dhamma as taught by the 
Buddha. 


German Buddhists, like all other Western Buddhists, 
have embraced Buddhism through conviction. As such 
they make a strenuous effort to study, the Dhamma in 
order to practise and realise the Dhamma, if possible, 
in this life itself. 


As a rule they do not take the Five Precepts but they 
practise them well. Most Buddhists are vegetarians. 
Though they are busy and active with their household 
duties they find time to practise meditation, at least, 
for half an hour a day. There are some who can 
meditate even for four hours at one stretch. During 
their vacation some Buddhists retire to woods to medi- 
tate and reflect on the Suttas especially those of the 
Majjhima Nikaya. 


To cater for the spiritual needs of nearly 20,000 
Buddhists in Germany more competent teachers are in 
great demand. At present there is only one German 
Bhikkhu who holds Seminars and lectures on Buddhism 


to the advanced and to the beginners.» He is in great.” 


demand by all Buddhist groups. This Bhikkhuy“is 


maintained by voluntary contributions of generous~ 


German Buddhists. The two Sinhala Bhikkhus who 
are supported by the German Dharmaduta Sabha: of 
Colombo, are serving the cause of Buddhism in‘their 
own humble way. A few other lay German teachers 
who, as leaders of their respective groups, hold Seminars 
and conduct lectures on the Dhamma. Three or four 
Periodicals are published by different groups to enlighten 
the Buddhists on the Buddha-Dhamma. Only articles 
of substantial interest are published in these Periodicals. 


It is advisable to publish Buddhist. tracts for the 
benefit of those who are interested in Buddhism. J learnt 
from a dependable source that many educated Ger- 


mans do not attend church ; even if they do, only once 
a year. Some of them do not believe in an Almighty 
God and they even go to the extent of doubting an 
historical Jesus. They are completely ignorant of 
Buddhism. In their opinion Buddhists after death go 
to Nibbana whatever the term may mean to them. 


As a generous German Buddhist has contributed a 
large sum to the German Dharmaduta Sabha 
for “the propagation of Buddhism in Germany ’’, it 
will not be difficult for the Sabha to meet this demand. 


_ About ten years ago a Buddhist society was formed 
in Hamburg with a nucleus of seven members. It is 
very gratifying to hear that this scciety has now a 
membership of about 150 sincere Buddhists with nearly 
350 sympathisers in various parts of Germany. In 
almost every important city there are groups or Unions 
conducted by lay teachers. All these different societies 
have now formed themselves into a Federation with 
a General Secretary in Hamburg. An annual Con- 
ference of Buddhist delegates is held in a suitable centre. 
This year the Conference will be held in Utting, the 
Headquarters of Dr. Grimm’s group. 


An independent Buddhist Group has founded in 
Roseburg, a suburb about 25 miles from Hamburg, a 
“House of Stillness’? where Buddhists of all Groups 
meet to conduct Seminars under the leadership of their 
respective teachers. 


The Board of Directors is to be congratulated on 
having purchased this ideal site with a spacious storeyed 
building. There is a special meditation hall, provided 
with cushions, away from the main building. It is the 
intention of the Directors to construct about three rooms 
mainly for the use of Bhikkhus. In the future this 
“* House of Stillness ’ will serve as a centre of attraction 
to all Buddhists throughout Europe. 


My. Seminar was held in this “ House of Stillness ”’. 
Nearly thirty men and women from Finland and 
different parts of Germany participated in the Seminar 
which lasted a week. Lectures were given to them 
on Human Auras, Kamma, Rebirth, Dhammacakka 


~Sutta, Satipatthana Sutta, Nibbana, Bodhisatta Ideal, 
Meditation, Dhammapada, etc. 


Daily the proceedings 
commenced with the recitation of the Tisarana, Panca 


» Sild and the Metta Sutta. Both in the morning and at 


night they concentrated on Anapana Sati, and meditated 
on the Buddha, Bodily, Impurities, Death, the Four 
Brahma Vihdras, Tilakkhana (Three Characteristics), 
etc. All enjoyed concentration on Respiration and 


~ meditation on Mettd (Loving-kindness). -At the end of 


the Seminar some remarked that it was the happiest 
period of their life. 


On the last day a general discussion about the present 
Buddhist situation in Germany took place. All agreed 
that Bhikkhus who visit Germany to propagate Bud- 
dhism should be elderly ones, well versed in the Dhammg 
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competent to teach meditation with personal experience. 
Educated German Bhikkhus are preferable as they 
understand the mentality of the people. But they expect 
occasional visits from learned and virtuous elderly 
Asian Bhikkhus to teach them:Dhamma and meditation. 
Formerly they were not much interested in the Abhi- 
dhamma but now they feel the necessity of studying it. 
They need teachers. 


A suggestion was made to send to Ceylon about five 
educated young men who have already expressed their 
desire to join the Sangha, to be ordained and return to 
Germany after a few years training. All approved the 
idea that the candidates should undergo a probationary 
period of about six months at the ‘“‘ House of Stillness ” 
before they proceed to Ceylon. 


Hamburg Buddhists are fortunate in having a spacious 
Wooden House, sufficient to accommodate about 150 
persons, in the city itself to conduct lectures and hold 
discussions. Here I had the pleasure to deliver several 
talks on Buddhism and conduct meditation classes 
which were well attended. 


There exists another important Buddhist Centre in 
Frohnau about 25 miles from Berlin. It is Dr. Dhalke’s 
Buddhist fortress designed according to his fertile brain. 
This Buddhist Temple consisting of a storeyed building is 
situated on a small hill not far away from a section of 
the Berlin wall. It is ideal for meditation and silent 
reading, but being somewhat remote from the city, 
Berliners find it difficult to reap the benefits of this 
renovated historic Buddhist temple. In this storeyed 
building are found rooms for monks, a shrine room, 
lecture hall and a library. Soon a new building will be 
erected for the expanding library. 


This Vihara is managed by the German Dharmaduta 
Sabha of Colombo and the Ceylon Government is to 
be congratulated on helping the Sabha for the main- 
tenance of the resident Bhikkhus. 
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Thanks to the far-sighted wisdom of the devout 
Ceylon Ambassador for Germany a local Advisory 
Board, composed of German Buddhists, has recently 
been established. This noble gesture on the part of 
the Lanka Sabha has created a good impression on the. 
German Buddhists in Berlin. With greater colla- 
boration between the German Buddhists and _ the 
Lanka Sabha greater success can be achieved in the 
propagation of the Buddha Dhamma in Germany. 


Besides the Sinhala Bhikkhus it is advisable to invite 
a competent elderly German Bhikkhu well-versed in 
the Dhamma and Vinaya to reside at Frohnau so that 
all can engage in Buddhist activities more effectively 
and more efficiently. But the suitable Bhikkhu should. 
be chosen with the greatest care. 


As I had no occasion to speak to the Berlin Bud- 
dhists, on invitation, five talks on various topics were 
recorded. 


I had the pleasure to lecture to enthusiastic groups in 
Hanover and Munich. 


I was happy to: visit Utting where Dr. Grimm lived 
and worked. This Group is named Old Buddhist 
Union. In the course of my talks to the followers of 
Dr. Grimm I explained the Buddhist doctrine of Anatta 
(No-soul) as Dr. Grimm had a different view cf Atta 
(soul). These devout Buddhists, too, meet on Sundays 
to study the Dhamma and meditate. 


Ail German Buddhists are so sincere and enthusiastic 
that some are striving to cultivate the Jhanas while 
others are endeavouring to realise Nibbana in this life 
itself. 


May they succeed in their aspirations ! 


(Condensed from a lecture delivered at the 
Y.M.B.A., Colombo). 
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RELIGIOUS DISCRIMINATION IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


By THe Kazt LHENDUP DorJI-KHANGSARPA OF CHAKHUNG 


T is a strange twist of fate, indeed almost in the 
nature of a legacy from former colonial rule, 
that fifteen million Buddhists (belonging to both the 
Mahayana and Theravada schools) should be the target 
of ruthless persecution, brutal attacks, and adamant 
discrimination by the one-and-a-half million Christians 
(Roman Catholics predominating), to which creed 
President Ngo Dim Diem, his elder brother, Ngo Dim 
Thue (R.C. Archbishop of Hue), his younger brother 
and political adviser, Ngo Dim Nhu, and the all- 
powerful Madame Ngo Dim Nhu are all fanatically 
attached. , 


Since the commencement of the Diem regime, com- 
plaints have been heard everywhere in South Vietnam 
of the systematic persecution of Buddhists by the Roman 
Catholic oligarchy headed by President Diem. These 
attacks were first directed against the Cambodian 
population living in South Vietnam who numbered 
about 600,000. However, since the last five years, 
the persecution of Buddhists became general and 
eventually included the South Vietnamese Buddhists 
as well. In fact, it constituted a well thought-out plan 
on the part of the South Vietnam Government and the 
Roman Catholic Church to suppress Buddhism by all 
means in their power, by abject force if necessary. 
This is amply proved by the fact that Ordinance No. 10 
which placed all kinds of restrictions and obstructions 
on followers of the Buddha, their pagodas, and monas- 
teries, etc., did not apply the Roman Catholics ! 


Frequent representations and earnest appeals to 
President Diem by Buddhist leaders and organisations 
to desist from the terrible measures of discrimination 
and suppression that continued relentlessly against the 
Buddhist masses met with complete indifference and 
coldness. For long the suffering Buddhists of South 
Vietnam practised “ Khanti Paramita” (the spirit of 
forbearance), though they were passing through a 
phase of religious persecution reminiscent of the Middle 
Ages that attacked every facet of their lives, religious 
and otherwise. 


In order to speed up the momentum of this suppres- 
sion, and to further attempt to castigate peace-loving 
Buddhists in South Vietnam, the well-known ruse was 
adopted by the South Vietnam Government that the 
Buddhists were in sympathy with the Viet-Cong gueril- 
las. We know, of course, that ‘“‘ the end justifies the 
means” is a well-known Roman Catholic cliche, and 
follows the classic pattern of Roman Catholic history. 


Matters finally came to a climax, when on the 6th May, 
1963, President Diem sent a state telegram to Hue 
which forbade Buddhists to hoist their Buddhist flags 
for the celebrations of Buddha Jayanti (Vesakha). 
On the 8th May, 1963, the Buddhists of Hue, having 
failed to get this unjust order rescinded, took out a 
peaceful procession which was mercilessly tear-gas 
bombed, fired upon (with a loss of eight lives, and a 


large number of wounded), and forced to undergo 
unmentionable indignities by Government forces. 
Following this truly appalling incident, the Buddhists 
of South Vietnam then presented their now well-known 
“Five Demands” that are appreciated by Buddhists 
the world over. They are :— 


(1) To rescind the order prohibiting the flying of the 
Buddhist flag. 


(2) To grant the Buddhists equal rights with the 
Roman Catholics. , 


(3) To stop the arbitrary arrests of Buddhists in Hue, 
and to terminate the victimisation -of the 
Buddhists. 


(4) To grant freedom to worship and to propagate 
their religion to the Buddhists. 


(5) To pay equitable compensation for the dead and. 
the injured. 


It is to be deplored that, to date, no satisfactory and 
reliable attitude has been manifested by the South 
Vietnam Government, nor has any sympathetic con- 
sideration to the dead and wounded been evinced. 


On the [1th June, 1963, despairing of ever effecting 
a change of heart in the Roman Catholic oligarchy that 
rules his country with an iron hand, and in order to 
focus the attention of the world on the unmitigated 
sufferings and humiliations of Buddhists in South 
Vietnam, the Venerable Thich Quang Duc, an elderly 
monk, committed the act of self-destruction by fire at 
a busy cross-road in Saigon. The conscience of the 
world was aroused, and expressions of sympathy and 
deep compassion poured in from all corners—but, are 
these expressions enough ? Can they stem the acti- 
vities of the infuriated oligarchy around President Diem 
that is slowly beginning to realise that, to the Buddhists 
of South Vietnam, whatever sacrifices they are making 
for their belief in the Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, 
they are making wholeheartedly, and they will continue 
to make those sacrifices even though the fifteen million 
of them are slowly and inexorably annihilated ? 


‘The pitiable scene in Saigon on the 17th July, when 
a peaceful demonstration of 1,000 Buddhist monks and 
nuns was attacked by club-swinging riot police, backed 
by steel-helmeted troops who kicked and clubbed the 
monks and nuns and sent them sprawling in the dust, 
bleeding and suffering from multiple wounds and blister 
gas, is so appalling that one is overwhelmed at the guilt 
of the perpetrators. That Buddhist monks and nuns, 
in complete disregard of all canons of decorum, decency 
and humanity, were arrested and bodily thrown into 
Army trucks is reminiscent of the wildest orgies of the 
Gestapo against the unfortunate Jews under the Nazi 


regime. 
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No less a person than the well-known columnist, 
Mr. Drew Pearson, has stated that President Diem had 
requested General Paul Harkins, the United States 
Commander, for U.S. planes and helicopters to sup- 
press the Buddhists. What has the first Roman Catholic 
President of the United States to, say to this request 
which infers, inter alia, that President Diem feels that 
he enjoys the support of the U.S.A. ? It is abundantly 
obvious that the struggle of the South Vietnamese 
Buddhists and the people’s struggle are one, and that, 
eventually, victory which entails social justice and 
liberty will be theirs. 


BUDDHIST NEWS FROM ABROAD 
VISIT OF VIETNAM DIGNITARY TO SARNATH 


His Excellency Yu Van Mau, Foreign Minister, South Vietnam 
Republic, in the course of his pilgrimage in India, visited Holy 
Sarnath, on 6th September, and was accorded a warm welcome 
by the Maha Bodhi Society. Wen. M. Sanghagzatana Nayaka 
Thera received His Excellency and party and conducted them 
to the Mulagandha Kuti Vihara. His Excellency was presented 
with two statues of Lord Buddha and several books on Buddhism 
on behalf of the Maha Bodhi Society. 
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Buddhists throughout the whole world are filled with 
the most profound admiration and almost reverence, 
for the epic struggle being put up by our Buddhist 
brothers in South Vietnam. I, a simple Buddhist of 
Sikkim, most earnestly request President Diem to grant 
the Five Demands of our co-religionists without further 
procrastination, and, with folded hands, I appeal to 
Buddhists throughout the world to bring the pressure 
of their influence in this direction so that social justice 
and freedom to the Buddhists of South Vietnam to 
worship and to propagate the teachings of our Lord 
Buddha may triumph. 


May all beings be happy and well ! 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 
NEW MEMBERS 


2492 .. Mr. V. A. Dingirimahatmaya 

2493 .. Mr. V. Guneratne 

2494... Mr. K. Sumanasekere 

2495 .. Mr. D. A. Meemeduma 

2496 .. Mr. Y. Mapanapillai 

2497 .. Mr. D. S. Weerakoon 

2498 .. Mr. S. Rajapakse 

2499 .. Mr. D.S. A. Guneratne 
RESIGNATIONS 


Dr. A. Nimalasuriya 


October, 1963 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor, 
The Buddhist. 


SITUATION IN SOUTH VIETNAM AND METTA 
BHAVANA 


The situation in South Vietnam has evoked the sympathies 
of local Buddhists in a manner that is unprecedented in similar 
happenings in the recent past. Several Associations and Man- 
dalayas have reacted in different ways. Some have held public 
meetings and given dana and offered merits to the departed 
victims in this holy cause. Some have suggested the hoisting 
of Buddhist flags or white flags in every Buddhist home and even 
passed resolutions advising the Government to issue directions 
to the Ceylon Transport Board for hoisting such flags in all 
Ceylon Transport Board buses. All these are well and good in 
their way, but how far they will go, if at all, in alleviating the 
untold hardships and sufferings of millions of Buddhists in South 
Vietnam, that ill-fated land, is problematical. In my view what 
we as Buddhists should do is to practise Maitriya towards the 
evil doer as well as the victims of these persecutions. According 
to Buddha the practice of Maitriya is the most potent invulnerable 
armour against such visitations from whatever sources they may 
come. Its practice daily is also a great meritorious deed. For 
the Buddha has said that if a Bhikkhu spends a few minutes 
every day in its observance he is ethically qualified and fit to 
accept the dana and otker requisites provided by the laymen 
One memorable instance where its practice,had rendered nugatory 
the harassing visitations of even evil spirits is briefly set out below. 


Once about 50C Bhikkhus after having obtained their appro- 
priate karmasthana from the Master resorted to the forest 
on the foot-hills of Himalaya for observing their meditations in 
that sylvan solitude. The presence of so many Bhikkhus proved 
to be a nuisance to the numerous evil spirits haunting that forest 
and an obstruction to the practice of: their nefarious activities 
with the result that they started harassing these Bhikkhus by 
adopting all sorts of fiendish pranks. Not being able to put up 
with a dangerous sitvation of this nature they decided to leave 
the forest en masse and report the matter to Buddha. On hearing 
their tale of woe the Buddha enjoined them to practise Maitriya 
by reciting the all-important Karaniyya Metra Sutta which He 
preached for the first time on this occasion. Subsequently being 
armed with this protective weapon they proceeded back to the 
forest and started reciting it. Thenceforth the evil spirits aban- 
doned their natural abodes leaving the Bhikkhus to carry on their 
meditations which ultimately led the way to the fruitful realization 
of their aim. 


Ail the innumerable acts recorded in the Dharma where the 
Buddha had subjugated the huge inebriated elephant, Nalagiri, 
ferocious arch-fiends like Alavaka and perverted murderers like 
Angulimala were performed by. the sheer invincible force of maitri. 
This being so it behoves us to organise a campaign to practise 
Maitri Bhavana for about ten minutes starting from Karaniyya 
Metta Sutta at a given time every day in every Buddhist home 
throughout the Island. The objective should be the whole world 
in general and the ill-fated South Vietnam, in particular. We 
should practise Maitriya towards the evil-doer as well as the 
sufferer without reservation with a pure mind devoid of all ill- 
will or rancour. Otherwise its practice will have no effect. The 
cumulative force of all these sentiments of goodwill and loving- 
kindness sent across in the same way as the tuning in on your 
radio to get the desired station cannot but have a mollifying 
effect on the cruel authorities resulting in the release of their 
stranglehold on the unhappy victims of their persecutions. Some 
who do not have a realistiz appreciation of the force of gems of 
thoughts embodied in Pirith may pooh-pooh this idea. Its all- 
embracing effects for good can only be realised by systematic 
faithful practice with minds unalloyed by impure thoughts. 


The intrinsic merits of practising Metta Bhavana are both 
mundane and super-mundane. According to Dhamma_ the 
practising devotee acquires mental tranquillity which induces 
sound sleep free from any nightmares ; he is loved by men and 
spirits and protected by devas ; he is also protected from all 
harm that comes from outside such as injury from lethal weapons 
and poisons. He acquires serenity of mind which ultimately 
leads to concentration (Samadhi). In this state of mind his 
death occurs with the full possession of his mental faculties. 
The spiritual reward he gets for all these efforts is rebirth in one 
of the Arupi Brahmalokas and from there attain Nibbana in the 
fullness of time without being re-born in this or any other world. 


Incidentally I may add that the recitation of Maha Pirith should 
also be organised in every town. It is a fact that Devas assemble 
wherever Pirith or Bana is preached with the customary invitation 
as embodied in that stanza’ “ Samantha Chakka Valesu’’, etc., 
recited by the priests. At the close of these ceremonies merits 
should be offered to the devas so that their divine protection 
may be extended to our Buddhist brethren in South Vietnam. 


If influential Buddhist organisations like the Y.M.B.A., the 
All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress and Maha _ Bodhi which 
comprise an intelligent section of Buddhists in the country 
would take the lead in inaugurating a Metta Bhavana campaign 
throughout the Island at a given time as indicated above, it would 
undoubtedly go a long way in giving a large measure of relief 
to our brethren in distress besides giving an impetus to Buddhists 
in this land to cultivate the habit of adopting this most valuable 
form of meditation as part.and parcel of their day’s programme 


of work. ’ 
MUDALIYAR M. N. PIERIS. 


BUDDHISM IN THE WEST 


The Editor, 
The Buddhist. 


Dear Sir, 


T would invite the attention of your readers as wellas the Buddhist 
public to the appeal made by the Venerable Saddhatissa of the 
Buddhist Vihara in London, in the columns of ““World Buddhism” 
for books to be given as gifts to English Buddhists who call at the 
Vihara. It would appear that inquiries are constantly made for 
books that should be studied, and for books that are available 
for free distribution. I hope that despite the financial stringency 
Buddhists will respond with generosity to the appeal made by the 
Venerable Saddhatissa for the Dharmaduta Mission he is carrying 
on in Great Britain with much zeal. Your readers may not be 
aware that there are Buddhist Societies now at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Manchester and Leeds. There is an ample stock of Buddhist 
books at Gunasena & Co., K. V. G. de Silva and “* Lake House ”’, 
at various prices to suit all requirements. 


When the German Cultural delegation came to Ceylon, the 
Leader pointed out that there is need for Buddhist books in Ger- 
man at moderate prices. There were according to him twenty 
Buddhist Societies in Germany. The principal ones being at 
Hamburg and the Buddhist Haus at Berlin, founded by Dr. Dhalke. 
I believe Venerable Heenatiyane Dhammaloka is at present resi- 
dent there, studying German to preach to the people. Has 
not the Master said that the gift of the Dhamma is the greatest 
of all gifts. If so much could be achieved with so little effort, 
how much more could be accomplished with systematic propa- 
ganda. The German delegation did not fail to emphasize how 
much German philosophy and literature owed to Buddhism. 


Yours, ete., 5 
A. B.C. 
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Book Review 


ALICE GETTY: THE GODS OF “NORTHERN 
-BUDDHISM (Their History, Iconography and Pro- 
gressive Evolution through the. Northern Buddhist 
Countr.es), with a General Introduction on Buddhism 
by J. DENIKER (translated from the French), pub- 
lished (1962) by CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY OF 
RUTLAND, VERMONT AND ToKyYo. Price : (Far East) 
U.S. dollars 12.50 ; (in the U.S.) 17.50. 


This much-used work of reference, with its numerous 
illustrations from the Collection of Henry H. Getty, 
first published by the Oxford University Press in 1914 
and again (in a revised edition) in 1928, was limited in 
issue. Charles F. Tuttle Co., have placed all students 
of Buddhist history under a deep obligation by pro- 
viding them with the present reprint of the revised 
edition of 1928. 


Much new material has come to light since Alice 
Getty wrote her monumental work. This is more in 
the way of pertinent illustrations from sources other 
than the Collection she has used. But her commentary 
on the pieces and her text largely remain unaffected by 
these. 


The publication hardly needs a review of the actual 
text itself. But a Southern Buddhist must needs say 
a word or two, even on a text written half a century ago. 


Dr. Deniker, anthropologist, had written the Intro- 
duction on the General Survey of Buddhism and its 
evolution. It is undoubtedly a dynamic piece of 
writing. But this able scholar had not fully understood 
some of the deeper meanings of Buddhist ideas. I shall 
cite two instances. 


At p. xxv he has listed the 12 items of the pratitya- 
samutpada and describes them as a “ series of almost 
incomprehensible phrases, etc.”. He goes on to attri- 
bute to the Commentaries that Avidya, the first in the 
causal chain listed, ‘‘ consists in lack of knowledge of 
the Buddhist religion’’. ‘“‘ Here then’’, he continues, 
““we grasp the first point—for deliverance, acceptance 
of Buddhism is a necessity. In like fashion one may 
go on to explain the other ‘causes’”’. The itemising 
of the conditions was, of course, a handy device. For 
it is very clearly the Buddhist position that whether 
there be Buddhas or not, the explanation of causes, 
results, conditions, and so forth, is valid. Which, of 
course, means that nobody is required to have the 
knowledge of the religion as a dogma or a sine qua non. 


The popular Precepts (Five, Eight or Ten) have been 
rendered “Commandments”, at p. xxvii. With this 
Christian background of the Westerner one is not taken 
aback by Dr. Deniker in seeking the reason for the 
first Precept as “‘the injured creature may haply be 
the rebirth of a kinsman”. What iravesty ! 


Scientific men need to be objective. If the preceding 
instance discloses some lack of objective approach— 
and such an approach cannot be sufficiently empha- 
sized when a non-adherent writes of a religion—there is 
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(at p. xxiv) the familiar Westerner’s view that the Bud- 
dha’s doctrine of the evanescence of all existence is 
pessimism. The manufacturer of a machine, then, 
must never advise the user of it that its parts will wear 
out some day ; nor should one even speak of or think 
of illness and death. And, strange to say, it 1s Western 
business that initiated Life Insurance! Is all this 
pessimism, or a facing up to reality ? 


Elsewhere, too, we have glimpses of chronic. Western- 
ism. At p. xxvii, when commenting on the First: 
Council Dr. Deniker has written, “‘It is probable, 
however, that nothing at all was written at this council, 
but that its proceedings, as in the case of other half- 
civilized races, etc’’.. Note our italics, and judge the: 
attitude which induced the expression. The single fact 
of the summoning ofa doctrinal council 1s itself proof 
of a .civilized society. But why elaborate our thesis 
that a man must empty his mind of all preconceptions 
before he may dare to touch on subjects foreign to his 
blood ? 


These, on the other hand, are merely flaws in an 
excelient dissertation. which is vastly profitable even to 
the dissentient. And, perhaps, even these blemishes 
may have been removed if the present publication were 
a revision of the 1928 edition. Much more by way. of. 
interpreting. Buddhism, by Westerners alone, has been 
done in the three decades since that year. 


This same advance is recorded, and that rapidly, of 
the main subject by Alice Getty. Ceylon, for instance, 
has given up a tolerable number of Northern deity- 
types in recent years. We have had the fine Vajra- 
sattva from Medirigiriya, the Kustaraja relief at Weli- 
gama has now been studied with special attention, to 
conclude with a new identification, at the stairway to - 
the smaller cave shrine at Isurumuniya, Anuradhapura, - 
there is a very weathered relief of a pair of (further) 
Lovers where the male figure is four-handed—it has 
been never properly noticed up to date: Tara, in 
bronze and also in paint, has revealed herself. more .- 
than once. These would have given Alice Getty a- 
goodly store to draw upon, in place of the sole “* Singa=-" 
lese”’ Gautama Buddha (Plate Lx, c), which hardly 
anyone conversant with Sinhalese statuary will admit. 
as a local product. Similarly will such a person chal- - 
lenge Dr. Deniker.(p. xlv) who has remarked, “In 
Ceylon Graeco—Buddhist art had penetrated along 
with the religion in the second and third centuries, but - 
only a few monuments survive”. For, actually, this 
Graeco-Buddhist art (so-called) was one influence 
which passed us by. 


The meaning of the present volume is that the public — 
can now obtain copies of a reference work of enormous. 
usefulness without having to pay scarcity value. We 
are grateful to Charles E. Tuttle Co., for this provision. 
The printing-press in Japan and jacket-designer, M. 
Kuwata, have joined hands with the publishers to give 
us a lovely book to handle and keep. 
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REV. SIRI SEEVALI AND THE BUDDHIST UNIVERSITIES 


EV. BAMBARENDE SIRI SEEVALI’S views on the 

recommendations of the University Commission 
which he gives in an article entitled “‘ This Challenge to 
the Buddhist Universities”, appearing in the Sunday 
Observer of 25th August make very disconcerting read- 
ing. The Commission’s report has not yet been pub- 
lished and we do not know what the Commissioners’ 
recommendations really are. It is true that the Press 
has released what is claimed to be the recommendations 
of the Commission but those who know the local news- 
papers are too wise to accept their “ scoops” as alto- 
gether reliable. Even if what has been released is a 
genuine “ scoop” we do not think it proper to express 
any opinion on the report before it has been published 
nor to condemn its recommendations before we could 
have studied the findings of the Commissioners, 


Rev. Seevali’s criticism is, however, interesting for 
another reason. He is one of the best educated of the 
younger monks. He is deeply versed in the learning 
of both the East and the West and he has travelled 
widely. He holds a high post at the Vidyalankara 
University as a professor and a dean. His views on 
University matters are, therefore, entitled to more than 
ordinary attention. This is especially so when he 
writes them under the provocative sub-title of ‘* The 
Role of the Monk in a Changing Society ”’. 


It is true that the old static society of feudal times 
has given place to the dynamic soeial order of today. 
Money has taken the place of service and contract has 
replaced the old-time status by birth. We live in a 
world of “ getting and spending”’. It is also possible 
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that the social doctrines in Buddhism have to be repre- 
sented to meet the problems of today. But the monk 
was not a part of the old feudal order just as he is out- 
side the capitalist order of today. His role was that of 
a teacher and nothing else. Could it be said that his 
role is different today? Unfortunately although the 
title is arresting to the eye there is nothing in the article 
relevant to the issue brought out. 


Instead Rev. Seevali meets in anticipation some of 
the criticism of the two Universities which are likely 
to find a place in the report. In doing so he also 
advocates certain changes he would like to see done. 
We shall here deal with two of them. 


The first is the question of admission of women into 
the Universities as students and teachers. It is well 
known that no women are now admitted as either 
teachers or as internal students. Rev. Seevali gives 
the reason as follows :— 


“As a result of the two Universities emerging 
from the Pirivanas—institutions exclusively for monks 
a curious situation arose. It is this : women were 
debarred from entering the Universities. It was the 
tradition in Pirivanas not to have women teachers 
or women students. So it passed to the Univer- 
sities.” 


Surely, this is to over-simplify the whole question. 
The truth of the whole matter was that the establish- 
ment of the two Universities was determined by ex- 
pediency. The then Minister of Education whose love 
for sectarian education is too well known wanted 
to create these Universities for reasons of his own. 
Had he continued each of the religious denominations 
would have had its own University including the Roman 
Catholics. To achieve this it was necessary to make 
a Start with the Buddhists. The quickest way to have the 
Buddhist Universities was to foist them on the two 
leading pirivanas. He could enlist the bhikkhus as 
the teachers and by doing so he would have a formid- 
able set of champions for his plan. No one cared 
what the Universities were going to be, religious, 
cultural or academic seats of learning. That could be 
decided later. All that 1s needed was to get the Acts 
passed and to start the institutions. The thinking 
could be done later. Had the idea of admitting women 
into these places been suggested at the beginning the 
whole scheme would have been opposed by the public. 
So that was kept out. The Acts were drafted to give 
the Sangha the control. Only a member of the Sangha 
could be the Vice-Chancellor. 


The whole idea was to establish something different 
from what we have at Peradeniya. As Rev. Seevali 
himself says in his article Peliyagoda and Maligakande 
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were intended to do what Peradeniya failed to achieve. 
The two new Universities were to be more suited to the 
culture and the traditions of the people whereas Pera- 
deniya was modelled on the traditions of the West. 
With the problems of co-education at Peradeniya and 
the frequent out-bursts of bad discipline, it was a relief 
to most Buddhists that the new Universities were to be 
restricted to men. 


But curiously enough one of the chief arguments of 
Rev. Seevali for the admission of women to these 
Universities is that at Peradeniya women are admitted. 


“If these are secular universities’, he asks, ‘ why 
are not women admitted ? At Peradeniya there are 
men and women and monks studying together. If so 
why cannot it be done in these two Universities ?” 


This is a curious argument. The real issue, of course, 
is not what is happening at Peradeniya but is the state 
of affairs at Peradeniya satisfactory? It is true that 
a handful of Buddhist monks has been admitted annually 
to Peradeniya. But no one we believe except the 
monks in question is happy at the state of things. The 
atmosphere of the Campus is ill-suited to the practice 
of the austere code of Buddhist monastic life. It is 
too trying sometimes for even the poor lay under- 
graduates. Even though the monk undergraduates do 
not share the same halls of residence, yet the presence 
of females in their hundreds amidst the scenic and 
architectural splendours of Peradeniya not to speak of 
the bracing climate .is enough to turn the mind of 
a young ascetic from the austerities of monastic life. 
Nothing was more disgusting to Buddhist eyes as the 
pictures appearing in the Press recently of monks on 
strike side by side with lay students. The saffron robes 
probably added to the feeling of martyrdom but the 
monks themselves lost not a little of the respect we had 
for them. The influence of the Peradeniya Campus is 
so strong that we are informed that only in a stray 
case does a monk remain in the Order after he has 
graduated. It is probably true that it is only the saffron 
robe and the shaven head that distinguish many of 
the undergraduate monks while at the Campus from 
their lay counterparts. It is probably not incorrect to 
say that the average monk who enters a University, be 
it Peradeniya, or Vidyodaya or Vidyalankara, does so 
with the hope of salaried employment after graduation 
and such employment is the escape from the bleak 
prospects of the cloister into pleasurable warmth of 
the domestic hearth. There is only one factor missing 
at the Buddhist Universities which Peradeniya has and 
that is the presence of women students. 


The second question Rev. Seevali deals with in his 
article is that of remuneration for monks. “Let us 
assume for a moment”, he says in answer to thos 
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who would be against payment of salaries to bhikkhus, 
“that the monks should not be paid. What is the 
alternative ? They will be forced to be a burden on 
the poor”. In his view a monk should have independent 
means and should be free from dependence on any 
layman. But this is the very negation of the rules 
laid down by the Buddha. Surely, if property and 
wealth were not incompatible with a holy life the 
Buddha’s renunciation of all that He would have 
inherited from His royal father was a foolish act of 
self-deception. Far from shunning the abodes of men 
and women and betaking Himself to lonely spots away 
from the distractions of the world, the Buddha would 
have attained Supreme Knowledge amidst all the 
comforts that the Sakyan palace could provide. 


Perhaps as the sub-title of the article suggests what 
the Dean wants to say is that it is neither possible nor 
fair for the present-day monk to depend on the laymen 
for his needs. If this is what he wants to say then the 
logical consequence of his suggestion is that we must 
have a different type of order consisting of persons 
who work for salaries, have decent bank balances to 
their credit, old-age pensions, holiday villas and who 
shun the dusty roads the Buddha Himself trod and 
are carried about on the cushioned comfort of their 
limousines. Possibly they will have their own trade 
union and threaten to go on strike for higher pay. 
What is the difference between such monks and ordinary 
laymen ? Perhaps only the vow of celebacy will dis- 
tinguish them ; but how long will even that last ? 


In our view the vow of poverty is an essential feature 
of Buddhist monachism and with monks working for 
salaries they will cease to be members of the Sangha. 
The Buddha laid down the rule of poverty because He 
did not want the monks to be free from dependence on 
the laity for that is the most important link that brings 
together the laity and the Sangha. It is at the same 
time a great restraining influence on the young monks. 
No layman however poor grudges to support the 
Sangha provided the monks are disciplined. If monks 
begin to think in terms of salaries and independence 
they will do so only at the cost of the respect the laity 
have for them. It is a great pity that Rev. Seevali 
appears to have forgotten the lesson that he should 
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have learnt from the veneration that the poorer Bud- 
dhists gave to the so-called tapasa monks merely because 
they had the external appearances of discipline. 


The Buddhist Order has always been a monastic one 
and the members of such an Order must not mix up 
on equal terms with women. But Rev. Seevali says 
the segregation is due to some other reason : 


“There is another argument against the inclusion 
of women. It is feared the monks will be corrupted. 
This is based on the idea that monks and laymen 
should be separated in education. This is feudal in 
outlook and imperialistic in character.” 


We must confess we do not see the point in the 
argument. As far as we are aware there is no segrega- 
tion between monks and laymen, we mean of the male 
variety. The only question is regarding women. We 
do not see how separation of women from the members 
of a celebate and monastic order is either feudal or 
imperialistic. Or is it that our own understanding of 
these words is at fault. Rev. Seevali says the separation 
was due to the foreign invaders of the last 450 years. 
We find no support in history that the Portuguese or 
the Dutch ever passed any legislation to effect such 
separation. 


With the greatest deference to Rev. Siri Seevali’s 
scholarship we must confess we find his views most 
disturbing. The bhikkhu ideal we still cherish is that of 
persons who have given up the world and taken the 
vows of celebacy and poverty and have no wish to 
return to the lay life. They should live as examples 
of discipline to the laymen. We are less concerned 
with the future of these universities for universities can 
come and go but if corruption sets in for the Sangha, 
there is no further hope for it. As the Buddha Him- 
self in His last moments said to Ananda who suggested 
the appointment of a successor to be Head of the 
Sangha, the Vinaya is the Head of the Sangha and the 
Order will last only so long as the Vinaya lasts. 


We do not think the admission of women to univer- 
sities in which the Sangha have the control and the 
payment of salaries to members of the Order as being 
at all conducive to the observance of the Vinaya rules. 
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THE DAWN OF LIGHT 


By T. H. PERERA 


“‘ There are these two extremes, O Bhikkhus, which 
should be avoided by one who has renounced : (1) indul- 
gence in sensual pleasures which is base, vulgar, worldly, 
ignoble and profitless ; (2) addiction to self-mortification 
which is painful, ignoble and profitless.” 

—(SAMYUTTA NIKAYA). 


SALA Full Moon day is a day of great significance 

to Buddhists. It is reminiscent of the day Lord 

Buddha expounded His first Sermon to the five Bhik- 

khus of Isipatana—a sermon which dispelled the Dark- 

ness (avijja) of the ages and heralded a new Light (@loko 

udapadi), which illumined the consciousness of mortals 
to see things as they truly and really are. 


Lord Buddha, at the very beginning of the Sermon, 
advised the five Bhikkhus to avoid the two extremes 
which appear in my citation above, because He had 
personal experience of them, and that they led the 
seeker after Truth nowhere. 


It is interesting to note that Lord Buddha brought 
to bear upon His teachings the lessons of experience 
which He tested in the crucible of Reason. From 
visible suffering, suffering experienced He proceeded 
to examine it by employing His unrivalled analytical 
skill to propound the doctrine that conditioned exist- 
ence, wherever it may be, is suffering (samkhara-dukkha). 
It was not mere sentimentality that prompted Hftm to 
ask the five Bhikkhus to avoid the two extremes. It was 
born by the application of reason to what He Himself 
had experienced as painful, ignoble and_profitless. 
Lord Buddha was firmly of opinion that the problems 
which beset man could be clarified and solved by a 
rational analysis of the basic lessons taught by experi- 
ence. 


Let us now give a little thought to these two extremes, 
for not only were they practised in those distant days, 
but they had persisted through the ages in some guise 
or another to raise their heads in the modern world, 
particularly Self-Indulgence as stark Materialism which 
is leading the world to chaos, ruin and destruction. 


Indulgence in sensual pleasures is the most pernicious 
form of craving. It receives support from. the belief 
that the present world alone is real and that there is no 
return after death either to this world or seek another. 
Virtue yields place to gross sensualism and ego-con- 
sciousness. Its ethics are blantantly revealing :— 


** While life is yours live joyously 
None can escape Death’s searching eye ; 
When once this frame of yours they burn 
How shall it e’er again return ?” 


The other extreme belief is based on the desire to 
seek reunion with Brahma. Those infected with this 
belief (sasvata ditthi) inflict excruciating pain upon 
the body (self-mortification) wherein lodges the soul, 
in order to purify the soul in the process of transmigra- 


tion from one life to another. Eating, sleeping walking, 
like a dog or like a bull was a crude form of this extreme. 
Naked asceticism was another Self-mortification born 
of a religious consciousness according to one’s faith 
in the hereafter. The Brahmajala Sutta (Digha I) 
mentions 62 beliefs (ditthi) which were ramifications of 
the two extremes. 


The Problem of Life is Suffering (Dukkha). 


The teachings of Lord Buddha converge at one 
point : Suffering and the Cessation of Suffering. Bud- 
dhism speaks of three types of Suffering : (1) Dukkha 
felt as physical or mental pain (dukkha-dukkha) ; 
(2) Dukkha as change (viparinama-dukkha) ; and 
(3) Dukkha as conditioned existence (samkhara-dukkha). 
All these three types are examined in the First Noble 
Truth. The origin of Dukkha is explained in the 
Second Noble Truth. The Cessation of Dukkha is 
dealt with in the Third Noble Truth. The Path that 
leads to the Cessation of Dukkha is treated in the 
Fourth Noble Truth. 


Why Four and Not More Than Four Truths. 


The first and the second type of Dukkha, namely, 
Dukkha felt and Dukkha as change are incidental to 
birth. The third type of Dukkha is inherent in exist- 
ence, is found in each of the Five Groups of Existence 
(pavatti). The cause of coming into being of the Five 
Groups of Existence is Craving (tanha). The means 
of extinction of the Dukkha is the total forsaking of 
Craving (nivatti). The means of extinction of the 
coming into being of the Five Groups of Existence is 
the Noble Eightfold Path (bhava-nirodha). Precisely 
these are the Four Truths, nothing more nothing less. 


They are called Noble Truths (Ariya Sacca). 


A Buddha, a Pacceka-Buddha and an Arahant are 
calied Aryas because they have completely eradicated 
all the defilements. Therefore, they are Noble Ones. 
These Four Noble Truths fall within the ken of the 
Noble Ones (Ariyas). Moreover, it is a Buddha, an 
Arya of Aryans, who first discovers these Truths and 
proclaims them to the world. 


The Three Characteristics of the Four Noble Truths. 


The Four Noble Truths possess these three distinctive 
characteristics : (1) Once a truth, they always remain 
as truth (tatha) ; (2) They are immutable (avitatha) ; 
(3) They cannot stand in any other form (anaffatha). 


The Three Aspects and Twelve Modes of the Four Noble 

Truths. . 

The three aspects are: (1) the Knowledge of the 
Truth (sacca-fiana) ; (2) The Knowledge as regards the 
function of the Truth (kicca-#ana) ; (3) The Knowledge 
that the function has been accomplished (kata-fana). 
The twelve modes work out as follows :— 
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(i) This is the Noble Truth of Suffering ; (ii) The 
Noble Truth of Suffering should be comprehended 
(parifiieyya) ; (ii) The Noble Truth of Suffering has 
been comprehended (pariffiata); (iv) This is the 
Noble Truth of the Cause of Suffering ; (v) The 
Noble Truth of the Cause of Suffering should be 
eradicated (pahatabba) ; (v) The Noble Truth of 
the Cause of Suffering has been eradicated (pahina) ; 
(vii) This is the Noble Truth of the Cessation of 
Suffering ; (vili) The Noble Truth of the Cessation 
of Suffering should be realised (sacchikatabba) : 
(ix)The Noble Truth of the Cessation of Suffering 
has been realised (sacchikata); (x) This is the Noble- 
Truth of the Path leading to the Cessation of Suffer- 
ing ; (xi) The Noble Truth of the Path leading to the 
Cessation of Suffering should be developed (bhave- 
tabba) ; (xu) The Noble Truth of the Path leading 
to the Cessation of Suffering has been developed 
(bhavita). 


The Noble Truth of Suffering should be comprehended 
(parinneiyya). 


{t is beyond the comprehension of the ordinary 
worldling (putujjana). He has, first of all, to establish 
himself on purity of moral habits, which leads to purity 
of mind. Purity of mind leads to purity of Insight. 
It is by the application of Insight or Intuitive-Wisdom 
on this one fathom-long body that one is able to per- 
ceive its impermanence, its imperfections and imper- 
sonality. His keen intellect will reveal that each of 
the Five Aggregates, which goes to form the so-called 
being, is a dynamic process of arising and passing away 
from moment to moment, and continues to flow un- 
interrupted as forces or waves of energy. In this ever- 
changing movement of forces, he will notice that there 
is nothing substantial to be called a SELF or SOUL. 
It is the discovery by him of this evanescent, impersonal 
nature of existence that sets in motion the Will for 
Deliverance (muncitu-kamyata fiana). He has thus 
understood the so-called being as an insubstantial 
mass of Dukkha. The Noble Truth of Suffering has 
been comprehended (parififiata) as it truly is : ‘‘ This is 
noL-wune. . tos am 1. not”. “This isynot my 
Self or Soul”. 


The Noble Truth of the Cause of Suffering should be 
eradicated (pahatabba). 


The cause of Suffering is Craving (tanha) or attach- 
ment to external objects of sense, which the so-called 
“1” or “Self” demands to have, to hold and to 
possess (kama-tanha). This unrealistic selfish craving 
is also the cause of untold misery and grief upon one- 
self as well as upon others. It is, therefore, imperative 
to bring under restraint the “I” by keeping watch and 
ward over our senses (indriya samvara) for our welfare 
here and for our spiritual welfare. There is also crav- 
ing for Eternity the belief in reunion with Brahma, the 
belief in which the soul is the principal actor. There is 
a third form of Craving, the belief in self-annihilation, 
in which the soul perishes at the moment of death. 
There is, therefore, no birth after this life. In this 
way one comes to understand that wherever in this 
world or in the next there are delightful and pleasurable 
things, there this Craving arises and takes root. Know- 
ing this, the noble disciple will put forth stirred up 
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energy to eradicate Craving. He will thus come to 
know that the Noble Truth of the cause of Suffering 
has been eradieated (pahina). 


The Noble Truth of the Cessation of Suffering should be 
realised (sacchikatabba). 


As already pointed out wherever there are pleasurable 
and delightful things, there Craving arises and takes 
root. It is only by a strong effort of the will that one 
could bring about the total fading away and the extinc- 
tion of Craving. The most effective weapon in one’s 
armoury is to regard the delightful and pleasurable 
things about him (or beyond) as impermanent, as 
unsatisfactory and without an abiding entity—a soul 
or self. Then he could stand unshaken like a solid 
rock hit by a gale. Neither forms, nor sounds, nor 
smells, nor tastes, nor tactiles nor mind created heavenly 
vistas could disturb his equanimous mind. Thus is 
brought about the extinction of Craving, through the 
extinction of Craving the Process of Becoming (kamma- 
bhava) is extinguished and through the extinction of 
the Process of Becoming is extinguished Rebirth, which 
then is the Cessation of Suffering. Thus has been 
realized (sacchikata) the Noble Truth of the Cessation 
of Suffering. 


-The Noble Truth of the Path leading to the Cessation of 


Suffering should be developed (bhavitabba). 


** To give oneself up to indulgence in Sensual Pleasure, 
the base, common, vulgar, unholy, unprofitable ; and, 
also to give oneself up to Self-mortification, the painful, 
unholy, unprofitable : both these two extremes, the 
Tathagata has avoided, and found out the Middle 
Path, which makes one both to see and to know, which 
Jeads to Peace, to discernment, enlightenment, to 
Nibbana.” (Samyutta, LVI, I). 


The Buddha-Dhamma is free from all theories, is 
free from all dogma. It is neither a divine revelation 
nor an Utopian ideal. The Buddha’s Middle Way, 
the Noble Eightfold Path has to be practised by each 
one, each for himself in its tripartite division of Morality 
(sila), Concentration (samadhi) and Wisdom (paffa). 
The benefits of this practice are visible in this life. 
Bhavana or Mind-culture is a sine qua non in this practice. 
Established on purity of body’s actions (by word and 
deed) one proceeds to develop his mind to gain mental 
tranquillity (samatha) which is the prelude to the deve- 
lopment of mind to gain Insight-Wisdom (vipassana- 
fiana). ‘it is Insight-Wisdom that reveals the true 
nature of all phenomenal existence and dispels the 
darkness of Ignorance. Enlightenment (vijja) super- 
sedes Ignorance and for the final time the Aryan dis- 
ciple penetrates the Four Noble Truths. He now 
comprehends : “‘ Destroyed is birth. Done is what 
has to be done. Brought to a close is the Walk to 
the Supreme”. He thus becomes aware that the 
Noble Truth of the Path leading to the Cessation of 
Suffering has been successfully developed (bh4@vita). 


It is not correct to say that Buddhism is pessimistic: 
nor is it right to say that it is optimistic. Buddhism 
looks at life and the external world objectively, and 
boldly asserts that everything in the cosmos is Dukkha, 
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meaning thereby that everything is subject to change, 
is imperfect and impersonal. Buddhism does not deny 
happiness in life, but it unequivocally says happiness 
(worldly) is subject to change and, therefore, it is dukkha 
(viparinama-dukkha). Buddhism goes further and 
declares the happiness of the Ecstasies (Dhyanas) is 
dukkha, including the Fourth Ecstacy, which is beyond 
pleasure and pain, and which is purified by equanimous 
mindfulness. I am referring here to the four Form- 
world Dhayanas (rupa-loka). Buddhism goes still 
further and says that the happiness in the four Form- 
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less-world. Dhayanas (arupa-loka) is dukkha. Why ? 
All these states are mundane (/okiya) and are condi- 
tioned by causes. Nibbana, on the other hand, is 
eternal (dhuva), is desirable (subha) and is happy (sukha) 
because it is not conditioned by any cause. The Arahant 
has completely destroyed : Ignorance, Volitional Acti- 
vities, Craving, Clinging and Kamma-Process which 
condition Rebirth. 


(Vide Mahadukkhakkhanda Sutta—Majjhima Nikaya) 
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THE GOAL OF LIFE IN BUDDHISM 


By TikirRI DISANAYAKE 


Pe time immemorial people thought that the 
highest good or the Summum bonum of life was 
happiness and that the only worthwhile aim was the 
pursuit of that ideal. This search has continued up to 
the present day and will in all probability continue down 
the long passage of time. Man has found that riches 
and prosperity, fame and success, all vanish and that 
they are a mere illusion—ma@ya@. Happiness, therefore, 
has been considered the Supreme Search, and the 
greatest achievement of life. And consequently, all 
human beings seek happiness and make it a lifelong 
quest. Man rightly believes that he can achieve happi- 
ness, but as he pursues it madly, it evades him leaving 
him discomfitted. Thus to many it is only a mirage 
and an earnest hope. In spite of all their search for it 
they are not happy for the most part. We hear the 
cry of misery on all sides. 


The ancient Greeks, who believed that happiness is 
the greatest object of human activity, regarded it to 
be twofold, higher and lower, positive and negative, 
while Plato considered happiness as consisting of the 
harmony between the three parts of the Soul—reason, 
spirit and appetite. Aristotle thought that everybody 
agreed in calling the good happiness but differed as 
to what constituted it. According to him that moral 
virtue which involves a control of those desires of a 
lower nature is conducive to the happiness of all human 
beings. He taught that happiness constituted in living 
in accordance with the promptings of the intellect, 
fulfilling one’s intellectual functions as a rational being. 


As opposed to Aristotle’s assumption that all men 
considered the good to be happiness, Kant and his 
followers denied the possibility of its being the Supreme 
good, but agreed that it is only a component part in 
what constituted the complete good. The adherents 
of Mills Utilitarian School of Ethics, however, con- 
sidered things in the light of their capacity to yield 
happiness for all. “‘ Happiness”, they declared is the 
highest good of life”, and the welfare of all men was 
considered to be one standard of right conduct. And 
that, according to them, is right which afforded more 
happiness than pain. 


In Buddhisna happiness or “ Sukha” is twofold— 
that of this world and that of the next, and according to 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, it applies alike to physical health, 
material well-being and spiritual beautitude. The 
natural desire of all living beings to attain happiness, 
avoiding pain and sorrow, is fully recognised and 
justified in Buddhism. According to Buddhism, every 
human desire is calculated to attain one ultimate end— 
happiness. Thus, virtuous deeds are considered to be 
conducive to the happiness both of self and others. 
Even the appearance of a Buddha is declared to have 
as its object the teaching of how “‘ Dukkha” can be 
avoided, of how the happiness and well-being of all 
living things can be achieved. Buddhism emphasises 
the attainment of happiness, here and now, the attain- 
ment of Nibbana being merely the result of good action, 
which in itself is conducive to the attainment of happi- 


ness, both here and hereafter. Speaking of good and 
bad action, the Buddha says that deed is not well done, 
which being done, one afterwards repents not, and the 
fruit thereof, one reaps with joy and pleasure. But all 
this is mere mundane happiness. The Buddha declared 
Nibbana to be the Supreme Happiness. All other 
happy feelings are subordinated to this, but even this 
supreme bliss is achieved by happy ways, that is by 
actions which yield happiness. 


To be happy, one need not necessarily believe in any 
religion or philosophy. And the ordinary man is 
concerned more with the practical question of “ how to 
be happy ” than with abstruse philosophical discussions. 
The utilitarian who believed that happiness is the 
highest good of life is correct to a very great extent, 
for, what is life without happiness ? Why do we 
struggle in a mad rush for wealth, fame, success and 
pleasure, if we do not crave for happiness 2? Some 
religions preach that this world is an ocean of sorrow 
and that happiness can be attained in some Utopia, in 
some indefinite future birth. But what the ordinary 
man is concerned with is not how happiness can be 
achieved in the next birth, but how he can achieve 
happiness here and now. Today, man has reached the 
heights of material advancement and has conquered 
most of the obstacles set on his path by nature. Thus, 
today, he has every means of making himself happy, 
if the conception of happiness is true. But the fact 
that he is unhappy everywhere shows that material 
well-being alone will not give him happiness. What he 
lacks is a new outlook on life, a new and true sense of 
values, a new approach to the vicissitudes of life that 
befall him in his day to day existence. 


Thus, before we try to find out how we can cultivate 
these qualities in us, we should consider as to what 
factors make it almost impossibie for us to enjoy 
happiness. “‘The causes of these various kinds of 
Unhappiness ’’, says Bertrand Russel lie partly in the 
Social System partly in individual psychology—which, 
of course, is itself to a considerable extent a product 
of the Social System”. Poverty, one feels, is directly 
responsible for unhappiness for the most part. This is 
true only up to a certain point but beyond that, it is 
mere convention and imagination of unthinking people. 
If mere poverty is instrumental in making us unhappy, 
then the rich man must necessarily be happy. But this 
is not so. Alexander Pope, the poet, asks, “ Can 
wealth give us happiness’. Look round and see, what 
great success what great misery! ‘“‘ Thus, if happiness 
does not lie in the amassing of wealth or material 
fortune in what, we may wonder, does it lie? Various 
events we think are conducive to our happiness. But 
on a close and penetrating scrut.ny, one with an un- 
prejudiced mind would realise that happiness or un- 
happiness lies not in the events themselves but in the 
way one feels about them, and reacts towards them. 
That is why two persons of different temperaments, 
but under the same circumstances react towards the 
same event in two different ways. One may become 
sick of life, while the other may pass it off with a smile. 
And, if we look at life in the proper way, lack of material 
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wealth to a certain extent may, indeed, be really instru- 
mental in making us happy, for we have less cause to 
worry and less cares to attend to. The Buddha says, 
*“* No sorrows befall him who has nothing’’. This may 
not necessarily refer to the defilements in one’s mind 
as explained by the commentators. One feels that that 
is the very reason why the Buddha spoke so highly of 
that simple and practicable way of life. ‘“‘ The miseries 
of the World ”’, says Swami Vivekananda, “ cannot be 
cured by physical help only. Until man’s nature 
changes, these physical needs will always arise, and 
miseries will always be felt. And no amount of physical 
help will cure them completely. The only solution for 
this problem is to make mankind pure. Let man be 
pure, and spiritually strong and educated. Then alone 
will misery cease in the world ; not before. [n other 
words, man should have a constructive outlook on life, 
without giving way to despair and to various other rash 
acts at the mere approach of misfortune’. ‘And the 
Buddha, too, has said, “The. wise man never changes 
in face of happiness or sorrow, even as a mountain 
shakes not, being blown against by fierce gusts of 
-wind ”’, 


Failure may be regarded as one of the most potent 
causes of unhappiness. As in all calamities, it is not 
in the failure itself, but in the way one faces it, that 
one’s happiness or unhappiness lies. The feeling of 
-success will undoubtedly be greatly instrumenta! in 
making one happy, for we desire to see our talents win 
recognition. But we should not consider that success 
alone is the main source of happiness. Jt is only one 
ingredient of happiness, and is capable of increasing 
happiness only up to a certain point, when one passes 
that, it is not mere success that one aims at, but com- 
petitive success as well. And the moment one begins 
to compete, one is not happy, for one becomes com- 
pletely uneasy, and a prey to envy and anxiety, thus 
making oneself incapable of enjoying true happiness. 
Here we cannot but be reminded of the words of the 
Buddha: ‘‘ Victory—success causes hatreds. The 
deteated experience sorrow. But happily do the peaceful 
live, giving up both victory and defeat” (Dhammapada). 
Here the Buddha does not preach a doctrine of non- 
action. On the contrary he exhorts us to action— 
action which is free from the competitive element that 
has victory or defeat as its main issue. One should 
act one’s part to the best of one’s ability with whole- 
hearted devotion but free from attachment for it is our 
attachment to anything that determines the degree of 


our happiness or unhappiness in case we succeed or 
fail. 


Envy again is greatly instrumental in making us 
unhappy. It is in all of us to a certain degree and man, 
so long as he remains a prey to it, cannot be happy. 
Even the Buddha has recognised the truth of this asser- 
tion when He said “ Happily do we live benevolent 
amongst the hateful: amidst hateful men, we live 
benevolent. Thus, whosoever that wishes to gain 
happiness should get rid of this undoubtedly deep- 
seated human passion”. Fortunately, man is endowed 
with another quality or, to be more correct, another 

assion which may be regarded as quite the opposite of 

nvy—adimiration. This can be cultivated by develop- 
~ g a sense of appreciating the virtues and achievements 


nt other people which is more admirable in itself, and 
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yielding happiness, than jealously gloating over the 
fortunes of other people better off than oneself. 


We should try to avoid comparison at all times for 
comparison-mindedness is harmful to human happiness 
as it often leads to envy. In the Samyutta Nikaya, the 
Buddha says that there is no subduing (of bad and 
disturbing thoughts, and hence unhappiness) in the 
case of one who is given to measuring oneself against 
others and that Mana or comparison should be given 
up to achieve full control over oneself. Thus, all such 
comparisons as wondering on the good luck of other 
people is foolish and futile. And one should never 
slight one’s abilities and achievements. This inevitably 
leads to comparison which, before long, makes one feel 
inferior and feeling inferior one will tend to, develop 
an ill-feeling towards those who seem to be superior. 
Thus, one will find it quite impossible to cultivate 
admiration and almost too ready to feel envious. To 
get rid of the feeling of envy, therefore, one should 
dwell less on other people’s good fortune, enjoy what 
pleasure that comes one’s way, do the work which has 
to be done and learn to value one’s own abilities, culti- 
vating more and more self-reliance. 


Even today, in a world of advanced and enlightened 
ideas convention plays a very important role in deter- 
mining the happiness and unhappiness of most of us. 
Very few people can be genuinely happy if their way 
of life and outlook in the world are not favourably 
looked upon by the rest of the world, specially by their 
close friends and relations. ‘‘One should,’’ says 
Bertrand Russell, “respect public opinion in so far 
as is necessary to ayoid starvation and to keep out of 
prison, but anything that goes beyond this is voluntary 
submission to an unnecessary tyranny, and is likely to 
interfere with happiness in all kinds of ways.” Most of 
us do things and ultimately fall in trouble, merely 
because we do things which are quite alien to our 
inborn states, but which we consider would win us the 
tespect and recognition of our associates. People 
should not be deliberate eccentrics and turn a deaf ear 
to public opinion. But they should follow their natural 
desires and tastes, so long as they are not a setback 
to society. Happiness lies in reason and not in con- 
vention. Thus, we should not cherish that fear of 
public opinion which keeps us bound to convention 
and thereby to unhappiness. Like every other kind 
of fear, the fear of public opinion, too, is a source of 
unhappiness and keeps us away from that mental calm 
which is indispensable in gaining happiness. One’s 
happiness depends on one’s reason, tastes and desires, 
and not in those of others who happen to be one’s 
acquaintances, or even one’s relations. Subordination 
of one’s tastes to those of another is obviously painful. 
It brings worry in its train and ultimately unhappiness. 
But one should not be crest-fallen at the idea that one is. 
given to worry. It can be most easily overcome by 
a new approach to the problems that worry us, based. 
on a better understanding of life. A little more menta! 
restrain would also be greatly instrumental in over- 
coming it. The Buddha holds that the Bhikkhu who 
is restraint in every way is freed from all sorrow. This. 
exhortation holds good equally well to all others. 
Besides, most of our so-called ‘‘ worries” are really 
not worthwhile troubling about and are mostly due to 
a false sense of importance attached to them. Even 
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those worries which one thinks are unsurmountable 
will often vanish away with the passage of time, making 
us wonder as to what made them seem so very necessary 
for the attainment of happiness at that time. 


What most of us term “ happiness” today is not 
happiness, but pleasure. But, even though we confuse 
the two, there is an essential difference between pleasure 
and happiness, pleasure is temporary, fleeting and 
evanescent. We have‘it now, and is gone the very 
next moment. But happiness is more fixed and lasting. 
* Pleasure’, says Dewey, “‘is transitory and relative, 
enduring only while some special activity endures, 
and leaving reference only to that activity.” Happiness 
is permanent and universal. Happiness is the feeling 
of the whole self, as opposed to the feeling of one 
aspect of self. Thus, pleasure can be only a means 
to an end, and not an end in itself. Happiness is the 
end, the goal of life, for which, pleasure at its very 
best can only be a means, a potential path way. We 
should not therefore, pursue pleasure to the exclusion 
of everything else. The pleasure hunter is never happy, 
for happiness is a state of mind in which satisfaction 
and contentment play a very important role. But the 
man who goes after pleasure can never be satisfied. 
The more he pursues it, the more he wants it, and the 
further he wanders away from his objective. But this 
does not mean that a man should cut himself away from 
all pleasures of life. Pleasure, too, has its own place 
in the life of man. Like so many other things pleasure 
also is an ingredient of happiness, one essential con- 
tributory factor for our happiness. Thus, the Greek 
philosophers of yore rightly believed that pleasure 
accompanies happiness, but does not constitute it. 


Happiness cannot be attained by any direct means. 
“Tt is the by-product of a contended serviceable life, 
the supreme regard for doing perfectly what one is 
suited to do.” Thus, we should not go in search of 
happiness for, unlike pleasure, it is not a relative feel- 
ing. It is only a state of mind, which can be attained 
even within one’s own home, environment and every 
day activities, and in the adoption of a right attitude 
of mind, that is, to use the Buddhist terminology, in the 
development of right views and right thoughts. Thus, 
happiness lies within us. What is necessary is to 
awaken the dormant feeling of happiness which depends 
more upon oneself than upon external circumstances. 
The latter may tend to affect us, and interfere with us 
in our activities. But we can be the masters of our- 
selves. “One is the master of one’s own self” pro- 
claimed the Buddha. ‘‘ Who can be the master of 
another ?” Thus, granted the absolute essentials for 
our existence, such as food, clothing and shelter, we 
ought to be able to enjoy happiness, in face of all other 
obstacles and calamities which obstruct our path to 
happiness. We must be able to get the better of every- 
thing that befalls us. Nothing can disturb our inner 
calm and serenity, except in the way we allow it. Thus, 
in almost all cases, it is not the events themselves but 
our mental reactionto them that decides our happiness 
and unhappiness. The Buddha has said that the mind 
is the forerunner of all conditioned things, and that 
the mind is supreme and everything is mind-made. 
The maintenance of this balanced state of mind which 
is very necessary for the realisation of happiness has 
been the chief aim and the main tenet of the ancient 
stoic school of philosophy. 
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“ The stoic’, says Dr. Miller, ‘‘ sat unmoved, while 
the heavens crashed tranquil and contents, in the citadel 
of his own complacency.” But he became an extremist. 
And extremism in any form is not to be recommended. 
What is needed is only a calm and tranquil outlook on 
life. Thus, while the Buddha maintains that the calmed 
live in happiness, the Bhagavad Gita (whose doctrines 
often tally quite well with those of Buddhism) tells us, 
“Supreme joy comes to this yogin whose mind is 
peacetul, whose passion nature is calmed..” 


We should, therefore, try to get rid of self-centred 
passions such as fear, envy, etc., which tend to destroy 
the inner calm. Moreover the man whose thoughts 
are perpetually directed on himself loses all other 
interests in life, which alone can lessen the boredom of 
our days. And consequently, such a man undergoes 
untold misery from the sameness of the object of his 
attention. The best antidote against this state of mind 
is to cultivate a hobby and to be interested in as many 
things as are necessary to make our life one of variety 
and entertainment. Variety is the very fountain-head 
of life and the man who is interested in many things 
has more opportunities to be happy than the man whose 
only interest is the care of his ownself. Betrand Russell 
in disclosing the secret of happiness says thus: ‘“‘ Let 
your interests be as wide as possible, and let your 
reactions to the things and persons that interest you 
be as far as possible friendly, rather than hostile.’’ Thus, 
work and variety in work is the greatest healer, the 
surest remedy against the feeling that life is empty. 
And work, according to Bertrand Russell, provides a 
twofold happiness, animal and spiritual. But there is 
no essential difference in the feeling of happiness. 
The difference lies in the way it is attained, the former 
by work done through physical vigour and the latter 
through mental exertion. The first may besaid to be 
open to anybody physically fit, while the second can 
be had only by those who can read and write. Even 
here, moderation should be our guiding principle. 
We should not over work either physically or mentally 
and thus incapacitate ourselves the enjoyment of that 
happiness we expect to get from work. 


Happiness lies in giving and not in getting. “* He 
who has destroyed craving” said the Buddha, “ has 
overcome all sorrow”. 


But this does not mean that we should not have 
any desire to better ourselves. The Buddha never 
meant that. What we should do is to act without 
attachment. The surest key to open the door of happi- 
ness is this unselfish service. The Buddha Himself 
was a great advocate of loving ministry unto others. 
This is amply manifested in the various occasions at 
which He waited upon sick people by ministering unto 
their needs. Our greatest happiness, therefoxe, lies in 
our attempt to make others happy, a mission the Buddha 
undertook thousands ‘of years ago. We have certain 
obligations to our fellow-human beings, certain duties 
to be performed towards them. Let us not forget 
that. Let us always perform the duty, both to others 
as well as to ourselves. Expecting no rewards, let us 
perform it without attachment thereto for the mere 
sake of doing something, contributory to the happiness 
of others. If we do this, happiness, the goal of life, would 
be ours. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor, 
The Buddhist, 
Ceylon. 


RAHUL SANKRITYAYANA ON ANAGARIKA 
DHARMAPALA 


Rahul Sankrityayana’s caricature on Anagarika Dharmapala, 
founder of the Maha Bodhi Society of India, in his Hindi book, 
“Singala Gumakad Jayawardhana”’, does not give credit to 
his learning and literary achievements...Dharmapala was the 
supreme leader of the Buddhist revivalist movement in India 
for more than forty years. Had it not been for his disinterested 
services Buddhism could not have been revived in the land of its 
birth and exerted its predominating. influence among the intel- 
lectuals of the world. Needless to say, Ramodardas Pande, the 
former Arya Samaj missionary would have died unknown had 
he not joined the Maha Bodhi Society and received ordination 
with the name of Rahul Sankrityayana. 


On page 31 of his Hindi book, Rahulji has stated that Jaya- 
wardhana, was not a cruel (dushta) Ceylonese like Dharmapala. 
Again on page 63, he has written that when the mud pot contain- 
ing the remains of Dharmapala covered by flowers kept at Sarnath 
was opened, a white frog jumped out of the pot and who saw it 
said that the creature was Dharmapala. This caricature on 
Dharmapala as a frog attributing to his rebirth is malicious and 
goes contrary to the law of Karma formulated by the Buddha. 
In the Vammikasutta (Discourse on the Ant hill), delivered by 
the Buddha it is stated that the frog which came out of the ant- 
hill is the synonym for the turbulcnse of wrath. The human 
body is:the ant hill and the frog formed the evil forces of hatred. 
But the life of Dharmapala presents a glorious chapter of charity 
and kindness, benevolence and self-surrender for strengthening 
the forces of unity and peace among mankind. 


How Rahulji, a Tripitakacharya, could paint Dharmapala as 
a frog in his rebirth baffles me. As. Dharmapala’s life is an 
illustration of his freedom from wrath, hatred and_ selfishness, 
he would have either taken birth in the celestial world or reborn 
in this world as a great person of learning and culture for serving 
suffering humanity according to the pronouncements of the 
Buddha. 


It is not my purpose here to go into. the history of Rahulji’s 
life, his dramatic throwing away of his yellow robe to suit his 
convenience, his romantic matrimonial alliances in Russia and 
India, his change of creed from that of the Buddha to Marx, 
his loss of memory, sufferings and unhappy end. My only 
objection now is against his pernicious remarks against Dharma- 
pala which are provocative and defamatory. 


May I appeal to the Government of India to proscribe the 
book “‘ Singala Gumakad Jayawardhana ” to honour the memory 


of Dharmapala, one of the greatest Ceylonese of the present 
century. 


V. G. NAIR. 


The Hony. Editor, 
The Buddhist. 


THE BHIKKHU 
Dear Sir, 


I am using the word Bhikkhu with much humility and deep 
respect for a member of the noble Order of Buddhist monks. 


A householder’s son, at the moment of initiation into the Order, 
kneeling before his Preceptor, solemnly says: “Pray give me 
the yellow robes, out of compassion, to enable me find release 
from all suffering and realise Nibbana ’’. 


Thereafter, his training begins based on a knowledge of the 
Tipitaka. It is a “ gradual training, a gradual working out of 
cause, a gradual practice ’’ (Majjhima i), culminating with the 
realisation of the Nine Transcendental Dhamma (nava lokuttara 
dhamma). They are: the Sofdpanna, the Sakadagami, the Ana- 
gami, the Arahant, together with their four Fruitions (phala) and 
Nibbana. At this point he has realised the purpose for which 
he donned the saffron robes of renunciation. All else is mundane. 


it is to reorient this knowledge and practice in the Buddha- 
Dhamma (Sdsana-patipada) that the Universities Commission has 
recommended a single seat of higher learning for Bhikkhus— 
a seat of learning which could afford them shelter for a sequestered 
spiritual culture. 


The Commissioners, perhaps, had in their minds those ancient 
seats of learning which were primarily intended to provide spiritual 
succour to the young Bhikkhu, but later they grew up into mighty 
secular seats of learning, which to borrow the words of a venerable 
Dean of one of the Pirivena-Universities *‘ dealt a death blow to 
Buddhist education ”. 


I am referring here to the renowned Universities of Nalanda, 
Velabhi, Vickramasila and Odantapura. 


I hope that sanity would prevail over personal considerations, 
and that the recommendations of the Universities Commission 
for a single University of higher learning in the Dhamma-Vinaya 
for the community of Bhikkhus would see the light of day. 


Iam, 


Yours in the Dhamma, 


T. H. PERERA. 
Colombo. 


September, 1963 
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BUDDHIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, KANDY. 


THE Society founded at the Forest Hermitage, 
Kandy (Ceylon), in the year 1958 by the resident 


Ven. Thera and two other Buddhist friends has had 
phenomenal success in publishing authoritative Buddhist 
literature in the form of booklets and tracts and in 
their distribution throughout the world. 


The Society has three series of publications issued 
once in every two months :— 


THE WHEEL—booklet in English covering import- 
ant aspects of Buddhism. 


BODHI LEAVES—small introductory tracts in 
English. 


DAMSAK—booklets on Buddhism in the Sinhala 
language. 


The WHEEL series has 54 publications, several of 
which are double numbers. These cover a wide range 
of subjects such as Ethics, the fundamental doctrines, 
the essential values of Buddhism, translations of Suttas 


with commentorial expositions. The BopDHI LEAVES 
contains equally authoritative and introductory material. 
The DAMSAK covers various aspects of Buddhism in 
the Sinhala language. 


The Society has published nearly 400,000 booklets 
up to Vesak, 1963 and these are sent mostly free to an 
increasing number of readers in 61 countries. The 
literary standard and instructive value of those publica- 
tions are high and they are excellent messengers of the 
Buddha’s Teaching. 


Those interested in the study and practice of Bud- 
dhism and also wish to*support the free foreign dis- 
tribution of the Dhamma would do well to join the 
Society as Associate Members on payment of Rs. 25/- 
every year which will entitle them to receive all issues 
free: 


A complete list of publications and other informative 
literature about the Society can be had on request. 
For particulars write to the BUDDHIST PUBLICA- 
TION SOCIETY, P.O. Box 61, KANDY. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Honorary Secretary of our Literary Activities Branch 
is calling you ! 


Dear Member, 


We invite you to relax with a magazine or a book in 
our Reading Room and Library. 


The Library is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and from 12 noon to 8 p.m., 
on Thursdays and Saturdays. It is also open on Sundays 
from 8 a.m. to !2 noon. The Library is closed on 
Mondays and Full Moon Days. 


Do you know that you can remove two books and 
two old magazines at a time ? To enjoy this facility 
a deposit of Rs. 5/- has to be-placed with the Hony. 


Treasurer. 
We look forward to your patronage. 
Yours sincerely, 
M. P. AMARASURIYA, 


Hony. Secretary, 
Literary Activities, 


eee 


A LECTURE 
BY 
Dr. €. V. S. COREA 


ON 
HOMEOPATHY 


on 16th October, 1963, 
at 5.30 p.m. 


AT THE 
ASSOCIATION HALL. 


ee 


ALL ARE WELCOME ! 


Hony. Secretary, 
Literary Activities. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


2483 36 Mr. H. M. S. Samaranayake 
2484 Ae Mr. P. T. Senaratne 
2485 os Mr. V. R. Retnasinghem 
2486 a Mr. K. D. Edwin Perera 
2487 as Mr. A. R. W. Tennakoon 
2488 me Mr. D. D2N. K. Abeynayake 
2489 sue T. Jeevaratna . 
2490 me D. Mutulingam 
2491 oe N. C. Weerasekera 

DEATHS 


Hon. A. B. Perera 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA ELOCUTION 
CONTEST 


The finals of THe Licht or AsIA ELOCUTION 
Contest will be held at the Association Hall, 
Borella, at 4 p.m., on Sunday, the 20th October. 


The distribution of cash awards and certificates 
will follow. Mr. Deva Suriya Sena has kindly 
consented to be our Chief Guest, while Mrs. Suriya 
Sena will distribute the certificates and cash awards. 


Members are welcome to the finals and prize 
distribution. ™ 


M. P. AMARASURIYA, 
Hony. Secretary, 
Literary Activities. 
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DONATIONS—FLAG DAY 


M/s. Bogala Graphite, Ltd., Rs. 100/- ; M/s. Caxton Printing 
Works, Rs. 5/-; Mrs. Shelton Silva, Rs. 2/-; M/s. Maurice 
Roche, Ltd., Rs. 10/- ; M/s. M. M. Salgado & Sons, Rs. 50/- ; 
M/s. Ceylon Insurance Co., Ltd., Rs. 25/-; M/s. Dunlop (Ceylon), 
Ltd., Rs. 25/-; Mudlr. M.A.L. Salgado, Rs. 20/-; M/s. A. Baur 
& Co., Ltd., Rs. 50/- ; Mr. 3: P. Wijetilake, Rs. 10/- ; M/s. Colombo 
Apothecaries, Ltd., Rs. 154; Mr. M. C. De Silva, Rs. 10/- ; 
Mr. D. S. P. S.’ De Silva, Rs. 10/- @Rev. H. Indrasena Thero, 
Rs. 10/- ; M/s. United Tractors & Equipment, Ltd., Rs. 25/- ; 
M/s. Associated Motorways, Ltd., Rs. 200/- ; M/s. Bartleet & 
Co., Ltd., Rs. 50/- ; Mr. T. R. D. Perera, Rs. 10/- ; M/s. J. L. 
Harrison, Son & Jones (Ceylon), Ltd., Rs. 20/-; Mr. D. V. 
Nawana, Rs. 10/-, 


SINHALA VERSE CONTEST 


The finals of the SINHALESE VERSE CONTEST will 
be held at the Association Hail, Boretla, at 3.30 p.m., 
on Sunday, the 27th October. 


The distribution of cash awards and certificates 
will be made by Mr. Martin Wickramasinghe, our 
Chief Guest, at the prize distribution that will 
follow. 


The presence of members at the finals, and the 
prize distribstion will be much appreciated. 


M. P. AMARASURIYA, 
Hony. Secretary, 
Literary Activities. 
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HELL IN THE SUNSHINE 


INCE we made our comments in our last issue 

on the happenings in Vietnam we have authentic 
information of the grim tragedy that has befallen the 
Buddhists of Vietnam. Several accounts of the atro- 
cities committed have now appeared in the local news- 
papers from impartial foreign observers which have 
convinced us that the horrors the Buddhists have had 
to face are worse than anything we imagined. In fact, 
to match these crimes one has to go back to the days 
of the Spanish Inquisitionand the religious massacres 
in Catholic Europe in the early days of the Reformation 


Movement. 


These accounts must remove the doubts from the 
minds of those who for some reason or other did not 
wish to believe the news of persecutions that first 
appeared in the Press, There were many who for 


obvious reasons tried to make out that the stories were 
Communist-inspired lies. There were others who like 
a high officer in the iocal American Embassy were 
convinced that Buddhism and Communism are synony- 
mous terms, and that the Diem Government is only 
directing its attention on the Communists. To all 
such persons the self-immolation of the Venerable 
Quang Duc the seventy-year-old monk has been the 
most effective answer. The history of the Marxist 
struggle undoubtedly has many instances of persons 
who lost their lives in the attainment of their objectives. 
But they are all cases of persons who took a risk, failed 
and suffered the punishment of death from the forces 
they opposed. Is there a single case of a person who 
took his own life to prove to the world the suffering 
that people had to undergo. Nor was the Venerable 
Quang Duc alone in his sacrifice. Already four other 
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monks and a nun have offered their lives and we know 
many more are likely to follow. 


If more proof is necessary to convince doubting 
persons of the stark realities of the position in Vietnam 
we have the statements of foreign observers whose 
neutrality cannot be doubted. The statement of a nota- 
ble foreign observer published in the London Observer of 
18th August gives the gruesomé details of the crimes 
that are being perpetrated on the Buddhists in Vietnam. 
The person in question is one Eric Wulff, a German 
doctor, from the University of Frieburg in Western 
Germany who was in Hue to found a medical faculty 
when the masacre of Vesak Day took place. The 
people were gathered in thousands to hear a ritual 
sermon. A monk took the microphone and announced 
that the Government had banned the sermon and asked 
the crowd to remain calm as the Governor of the 
Province was expected to come to negotiate. In 
fifteen minutes, says Wulff the sound of engines was 
heard and a number of armoured cars came round. 
Wulff then heard the machine guns break out into fire. 
The crowd threw themselves on the ground. Later 
Wulff and another European saw the bodies of the 
victims of this horrible crime including seven children 
and a woman. 


Wulff goes on to say that the number of Buddhists 
imprisoned without a pretence of a trial within the 
prisons of Vietnam cannot be ascertained but they 
may be as many as 150,000. So wild has been the 
hysteria of the Government officers that even a poor 
epileptic who had a fit while a demonstration in honour 
of Diem was being staged was arrested and imprisoned. 
In protest against these inhuman acts that no civilised 
Government would uphold, the monks did what they 
alone could do. They fasted in their temples. The 
infuriated Government passed laws against hunger 
Strikes and punished the monks. Students in protest 
Organised a big demonstration. To break up the 
demonstration says Wulff the soldiers brought 
bottles 5-inch high of brownish liquid. When they 
broke the bottles they let out toxic gas. In the religious 
persecutions in mediaeval Spain they dipped their 
victims in tar and set them on fire. Today European 
civilisation has devised mustard gas the deadly poison 
gas that burns and blinds people. The civilised white 
invaders used it on the defenceless Abyssinian citizens 
in the Ethiopian war. It was used on the Koreans in 
the Korean war and is even more horrible than the 
baptism of fire that was rained on Hiroshima for the 
victims live to suffer a lingering death. Wulff and 
another German doctor treated many young men and 
women blinded and severely burnt. These crimes 
according to Wulff far from weakening Buddhism have 
only increased its strength, 
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The American magazine, Time, has given us an 
intimate picture of the woman who dominates the 
Diem Government, Madam Nhu, who has assured 
herself a prominent place side by side with Lucretia 
Borgia, Mary Tudor, Catherine de Medici, Catherine 
de Guise and other sadistic women, who crowd the 
pages of Catholic history. Her remark when she 
heard of the martyrdom of Quam Duc will perhaps 
go down to history, “They have barbecued a bonze, 
but why must they use foreign gasoline ?” 


These atrocities have made negotiations between the 
Government and the Buddhists impossible. The Diem 
Government has reached a stage when it cannot back- 
pedal without losing face and if it yields in a land which 
is 80 per cent. Buddhist it cannot last. We do not see 
any hope of the Diem Government seeing sense. The 
only salvation for the Buddhists must come from 
outside, from the nations who uphold human rights. 
We are glad that the Prime Minister has responded to 
the call from local Buddhists and has appealed to the 
United Nations for interference in Vietnam. We are 
heartened that many of the Nations have expressed 
their support to Ceylon in her appeal. 


The Vietnam question will be a test case on the useful- 
ness of the United Nations Organisation in its great 
role of upholding human rights. In theory the U.N.O. 
can do little in regard to a nation that is not represented 
in the Organisation. But indirectly it can do much. 
There are many nations within the Organisation that 
have granted recognition to Vietnam and have friendly 
dealings with it. notable among them being the U.S.A. 
which is mainly instrumental in propping up the Diem 
Government. There are today over fifteen thousand 
American soldiers in Vietnam and the Vietnamese Army 
is equipped with weapons given by the U.S. It is 
known that the U.S. Government spends in Vietnam 
over a million dollars a day. If this aid stops the 
Government of Vietnam cannot last a day. 


The U.S.A. has always claimed to be the champion 
of freedom in the modern world and it is most dis- 
concerting to see this great champion of the so-called 
“Free World ” actively propping up in power a fanatic 
Government that is a disgrace to the very idea 
of government. Surely, the United States must see 
how in supporting Diem’s regime they are casting 
serious doubts on their own motives. 


Those who defend the attitude of the Americans in 
Vietnam say that if America pulls out of Vietnam it 
will be over-run by the Communists and so despite 
anything that Diem might do the Americans have to 
Support him. This is a very specious argument for 
we are constantly reminded that America’s stand against 
Communism is only to protect individual freedom. 
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Its support of the Diem Government leaves us baffled as 
to what this freedom is that the Americans are protecting 
in Vietnam. 


Perhaps there is another answer to the question. 
We know that although America was founded by the 
Pilgrim Fathers who sought a land away from the 
religious persecution in Europe at the time, it has now 
become perhaps the centre of. the Roman Catholic 
religion. Almost half its population today is Catholic 
and the Catholic Church is a power to be reckoned 
with in the U.S.A. Naturally the policy of the Gov- 
ernment is largely influenced by Catholic forces within 
the country. It is true that many right-thinking 
Catholics have decried Diem’s actions against the 
Buddhists but we have yet to see either the Pope or 
the Catholic Church in America make a definite 
denunciation of Diem and his Government. 


Meantime curiously enough although the previous 
issue of the American magazine, Time, condemned the 
sadistic woman in no unmistakable terms the latest 
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issue of the same magazine has struck a different note. 
It condemns Buddhism as a religion useless from a 
social point of view and decries the acts of the monks 
who burnt themselves. It condemns Buddhism asa 
system of self-deception and brings up the instance of the 
Sinhalese king who carried Buddha relics at the tip of 
his spear while professing a religion which preached 
peace. After reading the article one is left with the 
impression that the author of the article would think 
the Buddhists true to their religion only if they tamely 
submitted to the inhuman treatment at the hands of 
the Catholic minority. 


It would be interesting to see the outcome at the 
debate on the Vietnam problem in the U.N.O. if the 
matter comes up for discussion. How will America 
justify its support of the fanatic Diem and his per- 
secutions? Will the Americans stand by the ideals 
that they have proclaimed or will they justify the aid 
they have given Diem with money and troops, machine- 
guns and poison gas that have brought hell in the sun- 
shine in Vietnam ? 
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Biegraphy of the Monk Martyr Thich Quang Duc 
(Mahagunasampanno) who Burnt Himseif to Death 
in Protest Against the Persecution of Buddhists in 
South Vietnam 


\ ete aac THICH QuANG Duc (Maha- 
gunasampanno) was born in 1890, now 
73 years old. He hails from Hoi Khanh 
Village, Van-Ninh district, Khanh-Hoa pro- 
vince, Central Vietnam. His parents, LAM 
VAN UNG and NoGuyen Tui NINH gave 
birth to seven sons, but now only the eldest 
son is still living, being head monk of the 
Phap-Hai Temple, Ninh Tho village, Ninh 
Noa district and Khanh-Hoa province. 


Ven’ ble QUANG Duc was ordained as novice 
(samanera) at the age of 13 and received 
high ordination (upasampada) at the age of 
20. From his monkhood, he devoted most 
of his time to learning the Dharma and 
preaching. Then he made a vow to live 
in the mountain for three years. On this 
mountain, he built a Temple named Thien 
Loc, Ninh Hoa. After that, he left the 
mountain, roamed about the country with 
a begging bowl, practised Dhutanga austeri- 
ties and preached the Dharma. After two 
years, he came back to his native place and 
confined himself to seclusion at Ninh Noa 
and Nha Trang. At that time, the Annam 
Buddhist Association was founded. Ven’ble 
Har Duc came to the place where he prac- 
tised seclusion and requested him to become 
Religious Adviser to Ninh Hoa branch for 
three years. Later on, he assumed the charge 
of Controller of monks in Khanh-Hoa pro- 
vince. During his missionary work in Central 
Vietnam, he had built and renovated 14 
Buddhist Temples. 


In 1943, he left Khanh Hoa and came to 
South Vietnam. There he visited Saigon, 
Gia Dinh, Ha Tien, Dinh Tuong to preach 
the Dharma. He went also to Phnom Penh 
and stayed there for three years to study the 
Dharma through Pali and Sanskrit. During 
his 20 years of missionary work in South 
Vietnam, he had built and renovated more 
than 14 Buddhist Temples. Thus he had to 
his credit the building of more than 31 
Buddhist Temples. The Temple where he 
stayed before his sacrifice is QUAN THE 
AM PaGoDA (Avalokitesvaramandir), No. 68, 
Phu-Nhuan, Gia Dinh. He was popularly 
called Head Monk LoNG VINH, because 
he stayed in this temple the most part of 
his life in South Vietnam. 


His last act of supreme sacrifice shows his 
high stage of inner attainment and his devo- 
tion to the Dharma, as aptly described and 


reported in Time, June 2: ‘* An expression 
of serenity on his wizened face, Quang Duc 
suddenly struck a match. As flames engulfed 
his body, he made not a single cry nor moved 
a muscle. “‘Oh my God”’, cried a Western 
Observer, ~“Ohe my .God.” ...... In, a,will 
written “‘before closing my eyes to Buddha,” 
Quang Duc said: “I have the honour 
of presenting my words to President Diem, 
asking him to be kind and tolerant toward 
his people and to enforce a policy of religious 
equality ”’. 
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TEACHING OF RELIGION IN SCHOOLS-A STUDY 
IN RELATION TO BUDDHISM 


By J. D. DHIRASEKERA, 
Lecturer in Pali, University of Ceylon, Peradeniya. 


i we regard education as a training for life, as some- 
thing more than a mere preparation for a career, 
then it would not be difficult to fit into it a scheme of 
religious instruction to form an integral and a useful 
part. In a highly competitive society like ours, one 
observes that social relationships are being challenged 
daily, and are hammered into odd and monstrous 
shapes, to suit individual whims and fancies. Obsessed 
with the idea of success, and driven by the craze for 
power and security, individual or collective, man tends 
to forget his relations to the rest of the society. In such 
a state of chaotic indecision man fails to respect the 
customs and conventions of his society. He would 
equally dismiss the pursuit of such virtues and ideals 
of wider appeal like love, generosity and honesty. 
How then can one direct the lives of the younger genera- 
tion of a society of this nature where irreligiousness 
and a complete disregard for morals, due to whatever 
cause, are so widely rampant ? In such a social set up 
adults would serve as models whom the younger could 
emulate. It is particularly in such a society where a 
decline in moral values is clearly discernible, that 
religious education can be of real value. The aim of 
whatever religious education given to the younger 
generation in the schools should primarily be to enlighten 
them with regard to the values which help man to place 
himself in the right setting in the world, socially, morally 
and spiritually, and thus enable him to adjust himself 
to the rest of his environment with perfect peace and 
harmony. Any part of religious instruction which 
produces results contrary to this would amount to 
sectarian propaganda. 


Let us now consider the introduction of Buddhism 
into the curriculum of the school. Although the 
greater percentage of people in Ceylon are Buddhists 
by birth, circumstances some of which were beyond 
their control, did considerably alienate them from their 
own religion. It is not unknown that at some stage 
in the history of the Island some Sinhalese Buddhists 
were driven so far as to make them give up their faith. 
Others showed apathy and indifference to their religion 
in public. Being victims of such strange circumstances 
most Buddhists did not succeed either in grasping the 
essential core of their religion or in exemplifying it in 
th-i: daily life. Besides this, an over-simplified system 
of worship and prayer eliminated from the life of the 
Buddhist the energy and industry that was so vitally 
important in the early phase of Buddhism. The 
Buddhists even lost sight of the social significance of 
the dynamic teaching of the Buddha. A clear example 
of this is the ritualistic significance which the recital 
of the Mangala Sutta has acquired in the hands of 
those who, while nurturing the most unscrupulous and 
anti-social tendencies, paradoxically invoke the blessings 
of the sutta with great confidence. It needs no com- 
mentary to explain the social and religious implications 
of the sutta as it was preached by the Buddha. This 


apathy and “ grope in the dark” attitude of the adults 
towards religion in a society with an under-developed 
civic sense would invariably lead the younger generation 
to moral anarchy and consequent social chaos. Such a 
situation could be remedied by adding to the school 
curriculum some form of well-planned religious instruc- 
tion. In the present essay we wish to focus attention 
on the teaching of Buddhism which would fit into such 
a scheme perfectly well for two reasons. First, it brings, 
in a carefully and conveniently codified form, a scale of 
values which humanity needs today more than ever 
before. Secondly, these Buddhist values can effectively 
be brought into operation anywhere without any 
injustice and with perfect peace and security to all 
beings. 


How should then one embark on the teaching of 
Buddhism in schools ? How should the story of the 
Buddha and His teaching be communicated to school- 
children without distortion in order that the universality 
of its appeal may not be impaired ? It is a pity that 
some enthusiasts associate too rigidly with it an un- 
necessarily local and sectarian colour. While the 
teachings of Buddhism would be readily accepted on 
account of the freshness and vitality of its new message, 
it could not be delivered by itself, particularly to the 
young, without a fair portion of its history. The life 
of the Buddha, with particular emphasis on his relation 
to contemporary society, should form a vital part of any 
diligent study of Buddhism. Being one of the older 
religions of the world which has survived up to date, 
Buddhism has, in course of centuries, allowed a vast 
body of myths and legends to grow around it. This 
does present a problem to the teacher who handles the 
history of Buddhism. While a historian may brush 
aside these accretions as being of no consequence to 
him a student of religion could ill-afford to do so. 
But these myths and legends are valuable not as props 
which support the super-structure of the religion. 
Their value lies in the fact that they epitomize the ideas 
and attitudes, the hopes and aspirations of people of a 
particular age regarding their religion. As such, myths 
and legends, though they are no part of the fundamental 
teaching, should form a useful part in the content of 
religious education in Buddhism. They are the instru- 
ments by means of which a clever student can evaluate 
the universality of appeal and the enduring vitality of 
the teaching, the unchallenged greatness of the teacher 
as well as the many vicissitudes through which the 
religion has survived. In teaching school children the 
story of Buddhism one should draw the distinction 
between these two aspects, the historical and legendary. 
The true history of Buddhism needs no aid from the 
unknown and the unseen. It stands firmly attested by 
evidence. In introducing Buddhism to children, the. 
historical should take precedence over the other. The 
life of the Buddha and the story of the establishment of 
His religion should be taught precisely without dis. 
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tortion. These do not need to be garnished with 
miraculous events and tales of divine origin. They are 
vital in themselves and have a distinctly human appeal. 
Even the inquiring mind of the twentieth century, with 
its ruthless scientific attitude, does not find in them any 
presuppositions which it would challenge. The human 
greatness of the Buddha, measured in terms of spiritual, 
intellectual or social reckonings, still stands out so 
convincingly large that it is capable of appealing both 
to the intellect and to the emotions. It is here that the 
teachers of Buddhism, in their attempt to appeal to 
the emotions of the young, should take care not to 
drown the truly historical greatness of the Buddha in 
a deluge of myth and legend. If religious education is 
to have an enduring effect on those who are subjected 
to it, then whatever has an emotional appeal in the 
earlier stages of study should not come to be challenged 
and destroyed at the later stage of mature reasoning. 
Religious emotions and religious convictions should not 
appear in the life of a growing child as self-contradictory 
detachable compartments displacing one another. Thus 
it appears that in teaching Buddhism to school children, 
the first task of the teacher should be to present to the 
child a truly historical sketch of the life of the Buddha, 
as the founder of the religion, not far removed from 
the human angle. The Buddha must necessarily appear 
as a human being, interested in human affairs. In fact, 
that is what the Buddha really was. It is as a result of 
this that He was able to prove that what He achieved in 
being the Buddha is also within the reach of every 
human being. The powers of reason which a child 
has at his command and whatever meagre acquaintance 
he has with science will never come into conflict with 
whatever he has learnt of the life of the Buddha from 
this angle. On the other hand, as the child gets to 
know more and more about the Buddha’s attitude to 
the problems of life and the validity of His basic teach- 
ings, the Buddha would appear greater in his estima- 
tion. At an early age, before an attempt is made to 
introduce the teachings of the Buddha, it is necessary 
to deal more and more with the personality of 
the Buddha. One must accurately re-write the 
biography of the Buddha with the evidence, abun- 
dantly found in the more authoritative canonical 
Pali texts, illustrating the unique achievements of the 
Buddha as a human being, the many noteworthy con- 
tributions He made to the advancement of humanity in 
general and to the society of His day in particular. 
It is mainly on these lines, namely, the selfless service 
of the Buddha, His culture and refinement, that a child’s 
interest in virtue and morality could be exploited fully. 
The Buddha should be presented as a leader among 
men who strove to improve human relationships and 
human happiness in terms of equality and justice. 
There is also an educative value in drawing a child’s 
attention in this direction, in that, in the process- of 
imitation and identification, a child would model his 
life on that of the founder of his religion. Therefore, 
it is necessary to introduce to the child the achievements 
and the attainments of the Buddha, graded in an 
assimilable form according to the maturity of the child. 
In the mind of the child, the stature of the Buddha 
should grow year after year in a convincing style. On 
the other hand, it makes very little sense to teach a child, 
as life of the Buddha, the same incidents which are 
excessively distorted with myths and legends, year after 
year, as he passes from one class to another, But when 
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one examines the present-syllabus of studies, along with 
some of the books used for this purpose in the schools, 
it becomes clear that this is, in fact, what happens 
today. 


Let us now turn to the doctrinal content of Buddhism. 
The first introduction to the teachings of the Buddha 
could also be made by explaining further the wide , 
range of human interests which the Buddha brought 
within his purview. The simple truths of dukkha— 
suffering—and its origin need no philosophical treatises 
for their explanation. This was the outcome of the 
observations made by the Buddha, prior to His 
Enlightenment, as He watched the process of life at 
work. This phenomenon of “the old order changeth 
yielding place to new” in everything in this world 
underlies the Buddhist doctrine of anicca—transiency. 
In the case of man, birth, decay, disease and death 
primarily drive home the point of anicca and dukkha. 
In teaching the doctrines of Buddhism a historical 
sequence should be followed wherever possible. It is 
easier for a student to appreciate a new point of doctrine 
as it emerges from another with some logical connection. 
rather than study it in terms of isolated lists and classi- 
fications. Doctrines which can be explained with a 
bearing on the day to day life should take precedence 
over others. An intelligent study of the Mahaduk- 
khakkhandha Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya as a pre- 
amble to the doctrine of dukkha would illustrate this 
point. Even the more abstract themes of Buddhist 
doctrines are not so far removed that they cannot be 
explained with reference to things of day to day life. 
The Buddha did often explain His doctrines with 
familiar similes as, for instance, when He referred to 
the attainment of nibbana in the following words : 
Wise men reach the state of nibbana as this lamp ceases 
to burn any more (in the absence of oil and a wick). 


As it is not our intention to provide here in detail 
a scheme of studies for the schools, we wish to focus 
attention now on another aspect of the syllabus. Let us 
examine the use of stories in the teaching of Buddhism. 
Jataka stories are being extensively used to inculcate 
points of morality. With all due deference to the 
“authors” of these stories it must be pointed out that 
the greater bulk of these stories have as their core the 
beast fable. As one studies the beast fables of many 
lands one does not hasten to deny their didactic value. 
Nevertheless, their significance varies relative to the 
circumstances under which each story has its origin 
and the degree of refinement each story reveals. When 
we examine the Jataka stories with these considerations 
in mind, we are compelled to declare that they have 
only a relatively thin veneer of Buddhism. On the 
other hand, if the desire is to illustrate and exemplify 
aspects of Buddhist morality, then stories from the 
life of the Buddha and His disciples have a greater 
meaning. They appear closer to life than the beast 
fable and their historical validity is well attested. 
Besides, the hero of the story whom the listener would 
wish to emulate stands as an emblem of virtue on his 
own right, either as the enlightened Buddha or a dis- 
tinguished disciple. Drawn from a cultured and refined 
society these stories have moral considerations which 
are healthy and robust and appear in marked contrast 
to the morals in some of the Jataka tales which seem 
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naive and primitive. Pali Buddhist literature is a 
veritable treasure house of such stories and a search 
therein would be amply rewarded. One could gather 
from the life of the Buddha and His disciples numerous 
lively incidents with sustaining interest. In the training 
for life there could not be a better source of inspiration 
than the exemplary character of these leaders. They 
were primarily men of distinction whatever else they 
were in addition to it. They were so, not by caste or 
creed, but by their character. Their civic sense, pro- 
priety and decorum and even their aesthetic sensibility 
would be lauded today, by whatever standards they 
are judged. It is these vital aspects of the religion 
which should be brought out before the citizens of 
tomorrow as a part of their education if values essential 
for the mutual advancement of mankind are to be 
resuscitated. 


At the moment it appears to be under consideration 
whether religious ritual should go out of the school. 
However, as the present syllabus of studies in Buddhism 
includes some instructions pertaining to this aspect, 
we feel prompted to offer a few comments. It is not 
our purpose here to remark about the role of ritual in 
Buddhism. Yet any form of ritual which is incor- 
porated in a well-planned scheme of studies in Bud- 
dhism should not be so alien to the main theme of 
Buddhism as to take away its seriousness of purpose. 
Bringing back to mind our earlier reference to the over- 
simplification of religion let us examine the stanza 
No. 2 recommended under “ offering of food” in the 
syllabus. 


QSsOwd ae SEdaID> SkaDe OWISDIe Oe 
gta OQRatede on Hdos OOOGDs 


“<1 offer unto the great sage this delicious food which 
is tasty and full of nourishment in order that I may be 
freed from the cycle of existence ”’. 


Nobody would ever deny that the Buddha as the 
founder of the religion is truly worthy of veneration by 
the followers. The desire to pay homage to Him 
would be primarily born of a sense of gratitude and 
admiration. One could make many gestures which 
are symbolic of this attitude. At the same time it 
should be clear to every Buddhist that a faculty of 
divine grace does not lie with the Buddha and that in 


His teaching the Buddha left no room for man to appear 
before Him helplessly and invoke Him as a saviour. 
Then, is not the theme of this stanza a far-flung prayer 
which asks for release from samsara—the highest 
achievement in Buddhism—through an offering of food 
to the Buddha? Is this not irreconcilably remote 
from what would be theoretically taught under the 
doctrines of Buddhism ? Also consider the stanza 
No. 2 under “ offering of betel”. 


QAOsIwWADCe MIO MIOA\Ce MOSeSare 
Damoocund sae YSarS OwoQzZ}- 
“1 offer unto the great sage betel which makes the 


mouth fragrant and is delightfully pleasing and climin- 
ates windy complaints, etc.” What frivolously secular 
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sentiments echoing, more or less, the chant of a betel- 
vendor. Is this not an extremely puerile way of honour- 
ing the great sage ? Ritual of this sort is certainly 
not the best means of developing in the minds of the 
young a spirit of devotion and dedication to the reli- 
gion. A profound respect for the Buddha and a gradual 
but thorough grasp of the fundamental teachings are 
what need to be instilled into their minds. An adequate 
scheme of religious instruction should help to wean the 
young from such practices which do not conform to 
the spirit of the religion. 


There is yet another active danger to which the 
young as well as many adult Buddhists are exposed 
today. This is a danger from within : the danger of 
perverse interpretation of the teachings. It becomes 
evident, day after day that persons with vested interests 
tear bits of the teachings out of their context and give 
them interpretations which suit their purpose. Persons 
who agitate the Buddhists to fight all manner of battles 
are quick to find covering sanction in the Buddhist 
texts. They would readily quote that it is better to 
die in battle than live a loser: Sangdme me matam 
seyyo - yance jive pardjito. As long as the quotations 
are from the Pali texts who would not believe them ? 
In the interest of truth who would be bold enough to 
point out that the statement in its context is specifically 
about the individual’s battle against his own inner fail- 
ings symbolically represented as Mara. Other bellicose 
Buddhists interpret a similar phrase jitanca rakkhe 
occurring in a harmless Dhammapada verse as an 
admonition to fight for rights and safeguard them. 
All that the phrase seems to mean in its context is 
* Having triumphed in your battle against Mara safe- 
guard the spiritual position you have achieved”. This 
exploitation of the majority who are ignorant about 
their religion is a crime, but it is widely prevalent today 
in all manner of situations. We believe that one effec- 
tive remedy against this would be an improved system 
of religious education which is strong enough to break 
through propagandist jargon. A critical attitude. on 
the part of the listeners would also go a long way in 
correcting this abuse. Thus, as we view the problem 
from diverse angles, it is possible to say that the inclusion 
of a well-planned scheme of religious instruction in the 
school curriculum would fulfil a need which is urgently 
felt in Ceylon today. But it should be set-on foot as 
a renaissance. 


J. D. DHIRASEKERA. 
Department of Pali, 
University of Ceylon, 
Peradeniya. 


(Reprinted from the Journal of the National Education 
Society of Ceylon, Vol. XI, No. 2) 
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VESSAMITTA 


The Pious Queen of Kosambi 


By NIMALADEVI GOONESEKERA 


IDDHARTA GoTaMA, the radiant jewel of the 
Sakyan clan, had gained Buddhahood. And was 
being acclaimed as the revered Teacher of the Three 
worlds. The false beliefs that existed, and held men 
shackled to an Almighty Brahma who ruled the destinies 
of mankind, and graded them by birth, were quashed 
by the Buddha. 


“Not by birth, but by deed is one graded and 
degraded ”’, declared the All-Knowing One. 


“Not by spilling the blood of innocent animals, 
does one gain a Blessed hereafter, but by destroy- 
ing the brute forces of Lust, Hatred, and Ignorance 
which lie within oneself. 


“* Not by penances and sacrifices can true emanci- 
pation be won, but by the cultivation of sweet virtues 
which purify one’s thought, word, and deed.” 


These were the subjects of His doctrine which He 
delivered to those who were fortunate to hear Him. 
And showed, as no priest and preacher ever did, the 
immortal truth of man’s greatness, and what heights 
he could attain. By precept and example, with sur- 
passing wisdom, exemplary patience, and sublime 
compassion, He taught the Noble Way to Nibbana. 


Those who listened to Him, believed, followed, and 
benefitted by what He said. The deva in his couch 
of clouds, the man at His lotus feet, the animal in its 
bower of leaves, each felt as if the wondrous doctrine 
was meant wholly for him, was composed to suit his 
own sphere of activities. Thus the Great Reformer 
went, from place to place, with His retinue of chosen 
_ monks ; diverting beings from labyrinths of error and 
strife, to pathways of righteousness and peace. 


One day, in the kingdom of Kosambi, when He was 
expounding the noble Dhamma, the king with his 
chief queen, Vessamitta, came to hear Him. They 
were so convinced and satisfied by His exposition of 
the truths of life, forthwith they took refuge in the 
Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha, and became His 
devout followers. 


Not. long after this, as if to stress the Great Teacher’s 
utterance of the transitoriness of all component things, 
war-clouds burst over the peaceful kingdom of Ko- 
sambi. The hostile king of a neighbouring country, 
marched into Kosambi with his army, and demanded 
unconditional surrender. The warrior king of Kosambi 
was no weakling. With royal pride he sternly refused 
to yield without war, and immediately called his men 
to arms. While the troops assembled outside the 
palace gates, the king went to bid his queen farewell. 
Comforting her with words.of love and cheer, he 
assured her that he would soon return victorious .. . 


“but, should I fall in the field of battle”, he added 
somewhat disconsolately, “a red flag shall signal my 
defeat. Then, dear queen, save yourself, for I shall 
not return to protect you”. 


Parting from her, he sallied forth. Through the 
southern gate of the city, to the stirring tune of martial 
music he departed in majestic splendour, headed by 
an army (chaturangani senawa) consisting of elephants, 
chariots, cavalry and infantry. 


In a short time the rival armies closed in mortal 
combat. The battle raged day and night. Victory 
was in the balance. At one time it seemed as if the 
Kosambians were winning, next the enemies appeared 
to gain ground. Finally the kings met. Between the 
ranks of their respective armies, they crossed swords. 
Dauntless as a lion, the King of Kosambi encountered 
his opponent. Unwavering he fought to defend his 
country, honour, and glory. But he was denied the 
victory which he so well deserved. And in that battle- 
field soaked by the life-blood of thousands of his brave 
soldiers, he, too, died a warrior’s noble death. 


The red flag was hoisted. And the queen who was 
waiting for a sign of victory or defeat, beheld it. Bidding 
farewell to her ladies, she quickly gathered a few belong- 
ings and, hastened through the northern gate. But her 
flight was short-lived. The enemies who surrounded 
the city captured her, and led her before the king. 


Sorrow-striken, yet calm and serene, she faced the 
haughty conqueror. He was struck by her youthful 
beauty. He mused awhile, then speaking to his courtiers 
expressed his intention to make Vessamitta his own 
chief queen. ‘“‘ Make preparations’, he commanded, 
“ the marriage shall be performed forthwith on victorious 
ground ”’. 


The queen who was silent all this time, spake out . . . 


_“ Nay your majesty, I do not wish to wed you...” 


You do not wish to wed me, why ?” he questioned 
angrily. “Most noble king,” she replied forcing 
back her tears. “JI am sorrowing now for one who 
cherished me as life, and gave me all earthly comforts. 
I was his queen. He was my dear king, my husband, 
my lord and master. For no fault of his, you have 
killed him, and captured his kingdom, igniting a con- 
flagration of sorrow in my heart. O merciful king, 
pray, add not to it the fuel of dishonour by marrying 
me hapless widow. Be guided by justice. Spare me 
the torture of another marriage, and similar woes . . .”. 


_“* How dare you speak to me like that,” roared the 
king. “You shall pay the penalty with your life”. 
He ordered a pyre to be made. And when it was 
ready he called Vessamitta, and passing sentence on 
her said, “if you choose to be true unto your dead 
husband, there, the pyre is ready, cast yourself to the 
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flames ; and join your lord in the other world.” What 
could she’-do. There was none to protect her. No 
friend to plead her cause—In the midst of surging 
tide behold, a human being friendless and for- 
orn. 


Once more she appealed to him. ‘O great king’’, 
she said, “I am innocent, I have not wronged against 
- you, nor your people. Therefore, it is a violation of 
law to burn me thus. Besides, your Majesty, does not 
_ civilized law forbid the unjustifiable execution of saints, 
ascetics, ones parents, young children, sick people, 
and women ? I beg you, spare my life, banish me 
and I will live in the jungle preserving my honour”. 
“Fie haughty woman’”’, retorted the king, “yonder 
flaming pyre shall preserve your honour ”’. 


With a clap of his hands he summoned the execu- 
tioners and ordered them to lift her bodily, and fling 
her into the fire. No sooner the order was given, 
burly executioners with hands like steel, grasped the 
guileless queen delicate as a flower, and proceeded to 
commit her to the flames. 


In that brief interval when the world seemed to be 
a blank, yet one ray of hope illuminated her heart. 
She remembered the All-Compassionate Buddha, the 
friend of the friendless. Taking refuge in the Triple 
-~Gem, and dispensing loving-kindness towards her 
enemies and-all beings, she resigned to her- fate. 


They cast her upon the pyre. And lo, the writhing 
flames wreathed her like countless fiery serpents. But, 
strange to say, she felt their touch as soft as silk, their 
heat as cool as cold water. Thus, she sat as if on a 
seat of scarlet velvet happy and unharmed. As the 
flames died out, king and court were amazed to see 
the queen ‘sitting upon- the red-hot embers, fresh as 
-a newly blown flower. ; 


_.. Trembling from head to foot the king ran to her, 
_ and took her in hisarms. Like a loving mother rescuing 
her dear baby from danger, he tenderly carried the 
queen, and placed her on his throne of state. Kneeling 
before her in the manner an outcast would grovel at 
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the feet of a Universal Monarch, he begged for forgive- 
ness. Then earnestly besought to know the secret 
of the wondrous power that made her immune to the 
fire. 


““O great king,” she pronounced—‘ I wear no talis- 
man, I wield no magic wand, but all I have.is-the un- 
failing blessing of the Holy Triple Gem, the Buddha, 
Dhamma, and Sangha .. . listen, O king . ... 


** Just as man that sails the seas, and ere he reaches 

Polley 

Comes to grief midway, and sees, the waves consume 
his little boat; 

Now toss’d about like driftwood, in the deep, forlorn 
and far, : 

Yet he hath hope, for he hath strength, and light of 
a guiding star, 


E’en so who sails the Sansaric sea, outcast on life’s 

uncertain tide, 
- Will find mid wave of pain and grief, the Triple Gem, 

his only guide ; 

Kith and kin and all loved ones, subjects, followers, 
many more, 

They all will wait a little while, and each, his fated 
way will go. Sage 


Not so the Buddha great and good, not so the Dhamma 
right and true, 

Not so the Sangha pure and pious, forever they will 
live with you. 

No flame will scorch, no wave submerge, seek there- 
fore, the Noble Three, is 
And _ thrice-bless’d contentment find, in Nirvana,— 

Not-to-Be.” 


Thus spoke the worthy queen. And the king under- 
stood her words. Kneeling beside her together with 
his courtiers and soldiers, he took refuge in the Buddha, 
Dhamma, and Sangha. Thereafter they conducted 


-.-her in royal procession to her palace. And ever after 
that, the king regarded her as his mother, looking on 


her with esteem and affection, and ever seeking her 
guidance, which always helped him, to uphold the 
truth, administer justice, and-maintain peace. © ~ 
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FACT OR FANTASY ? 


CATHOLIC ACTION : 


URING the last two or three years we have become 
increasingly familiar with the phrase “ Catholic 
Action”’. 


In the columns of the Press of various countries 
there have been frequent references to what is known 
as “Catholic Action”. Is ‘‘ Catholic Action” a 
purely religious movement confined to the members 
of the Roman Catholic Religion, carefully eschewing 
party politics or is it in reality a constant factor in the 
politics of any country wherein it attains influence and 
power ? 


Our Catholic friends tell us both in public and private, 
that this movement is not of a natural but of a spiritual 
order, that its mission is not an earthly but a divine 
one and that it is above politics of any kind. 


They tell us that protagonists like Mr. Metthananda 
and others of his ilk, are reading evil into a movement 
which is confined strictly to the sphere of the Roman 
Catholic religion and morals. 


Whether this be so or not “ Catholic Action” is a 
movement which deserves careful and impartial study 
and which demands more attention than any other 
movement of recent times. 


Forgetting for a moment both the defenders of this 
movement and its principal accusers who say that it 
is a movement for promoting the power of the Catholic 
priests over the State and social life, let us ask ourselves 
the questions : ‘‘ What is the nature of Catholic prin- 
ciples in regard to the State and social life ? What is 
the attitude of the Supreme Pontiffs towards a State 
based on secular principles, and towards civil laws, 
the civil Community and other religions?” 


There is no ecclesiastical body which excels the 
Roman Church in the precise and scientific way in 
which she has elaborated her maxims and in her effi- 
cient power of bringing her influence to bear. 


And these are some of the maxims which the Church 
has laid down from time to time in clear and unmistak- 
able language : 


(a) There is nothing new in Catholic Action. In its 
essence it is as old as the Church itself. 


(6) The Church’s authority is the most exalted of 
all authority, nor can it be looked upon as 
inferior to the civil power or in any manner 
dependent on it. 
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(c) Justice forbids and reason itself forbids the State 
to be godless, or to adopt a line of action which 
would end in godlessness, namely: to treat 
the various religions alike and to bestow upon 
them promiscuously equal rights and _privi- 
leges. Since then the profession of one religion 
is necessary in the State, that one must be pro- 
fessed “* which alone is true’’. 


(d) In matters of State as well as in matters purely 
religious, when the Church issues commands 
Catholics should obey like docile children. 


(e) Tolerance, by the State, of other beliefs may be 
needful for reasons of expediency, but is in 
itself undesirable, and should be as limited 
as possible ; freedom of speech and freedom 
of publication are not good. 


(f) The liberty of thinking and publishing whatso- 
ever each one likes, without any hindrance is 
not in itself an advantage over which Society 
can wisely rejoice. On the contrary, it is the 
fount and origin of many evils. 


These seem to be some of the exalted principles which 
inspire Catholic Action. 


As long as “Catholic Action’ is confined to the 
Roman Church and its unimpeachable code of morals, 
we cannot and should not complain. But when 
Catholic Action invades the social sphere and seeks to 
use the laity even in State matters and make them 
docile obeyers of clerical commands are not those out- 
side the Holy Church entitled to object ? 


One social sphere in which the Church claims the 
right to exercise her influence is Education. 


It was not long ago that a Pope laid down the prin- 
ciples of the Church on the subject of Education. 


“It is the inalienable right, as well as the indis- 
pensable duty, of the Church to watch over the entire 
education of her children, in all institutions, public 
or private, not merely in regard to the religious 
instructions there given, but in regard to every other 
branch of learning and every regulation in so far as 
religion and morality are concerned. The extent 
of the Church’s mission in the field of education is 
such as to embrace every nation, without exception ..” 


There is no power on earth that may lawfully oppose 
her or stand in her way.” 


July and August, 1963 


What does this claim mean ? In plain language it 
means that the Church claims a divine right to dominate 
schools. 


In catholic countries it means grim, relentless opposi- 
tion to secular or State-controlled schools. In non- 
Catholic countries it means persistent and never to be 


satiated demands for greater rights and greater privi- 
leges. 


A remarkable instance of Catholic Action was the 
way in which the Catholics were whipped up to oppose 
the Free Education Scheme and subsequently the taking 
over of denominational schools depending on State 
Aid, to be run as State schools. 


No less remarkable is the way in which sectarian 
propaganda is carried on in Government offices not 
only in this country but even in Protestant England. 
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Did not Dr. Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster, 
whilst addressing the Civil Service Catholic Guild 
“urge the Guild members to enlighten their non- 
Catholic colleagues regarding the principles of the 
Church whenever the occasion arose’’. Is this not an 
exhortation for Catholic Action in Government offices ? 


These are the facts and it is no pleasure to point 
them out to our Catholic friends. 


One thing is certain; ‘‘ Catholi Acction” is by no 
means a movement concerned only with faith and 
morals. It goes deep down into our social and poli- 
tical life. It is a source of perpetual social irritation 
and that is a fact that must be recognised even by its 
most ardent apologists. 


H. A. C. WICKREMERATNE. 
St. James’, 


Kandy, 7th April, 1963. 
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THE CYCLE OF EXISTENCE 


By NIHAL DE SILVA 


66QN\AMSARA” is a term not infrequently used by 

Buddhists, both with regard to the Dhamma, as 
well as in exclamatory language. Literally, it means 
*“‘ perpetual wandering”. As a Buddhist term, it 
refers to what we generally call Existence, the Round 
of Rebirths, or the cycle of Repeated Birth and Death. 
Now, it is perhaps true that ‘“‘ Samsara”’, as such, is 
not one of the most widely-treated doctrines in the 
Buddha’s teaching. Nevertheless, it is one of the most 
important, and certainly the most basic doctrine in the 
Dhamma. 


How is it so ? The whole of the Buddha’s teaching 
can be condensed into four basic doctrines : namely, 
the well-known Four Noble Truths. The first of these 
is the Truth of Suffering, which, in point of fact, deals 
with the unsatisfactory and undesirable nature of all 
forms of Existence—in other words, of Samsara. But 
for the unsatisfactoriness of Samsara, there would be 
no need to gain release from it, and hence no need to 
work out the way to this Deliverance. Thus it is clear, 
how the doctrine of Samsara, or Existence, forms the 
basic premise and starting-point in Buddhism. So 
much so, indeed, that without Samsara there would be 
no Buddhism, either philosophical or practical. 


Knowing the real importance and significance of this 
doctrine, let us now proceed to examine it in some 
detail. When we think of Samsara, most of us probably 
visualize something like a vast ocean full of helpless 
creatures struggling in it. This concept of Samsara is 
not absolutely wrong, but perhaps not quite accurate. 
In fact, Samsara has often been referred to as an ocean, 
and the Buddha has referred to “ beings hurrying and 
hastening through this round of rebirths”. However, 
this visualization of Samsara as a vast ocean full of 
struggling creatures, is more a composite picture than 
an accurate representation of what is really meant by 
the term “ Samsara’’. 


As already said, taken literally, “ samsara” means 
“ perpetual wandering”’. Thus, in a Buddhist context, 
we mean by it repeated birth and death, in the course of 
which a being is born in all forms of existence. Hence, 
the suitability of the term is quite’ clear. To explain 
that a little further : when a living being such as a man 
or an animal, or a celestial or infernal being dies, his 
life-process does not end there. For he is reborn in 
that same or some other form of existence. Generally 
speaking, this process goes on, ad infinitum. 


The formal definition of “‘ Samsara’, if given inimple, 
language is: the continued recurrence of the phenomena 
of life. Let us now try to understand that better. In 
order to appreciate the full significance of this definition, 
we must first understand what is meant by “ the pheno- 
mena of life’. Reduced to the simplest, they are, the 
body and the mind, or rather the physical and mental 
elements that constitute without remainder, a living 
being. 


Next, what is meant by their “ continued. recur- 
rence’’ ? According to the Buddha’s teaching, nothing 
really exists, or continues. The real state is one of 
continued recurrence—or repeated arising—which there- 
by implies a dissolution, too. That is, every mental 
or physical state arises, exists for as brief a moment, 
and then passes away as quickly. Therewith it gives 
rise to a fresh mental or physical state, as the case may 
be, which also exists and passes away similarly. Each 
process takes but an infinitesimally short period of 
time ; but it may be mentioned here that the duration . 
of a physical state is 17 times that of a mental state. 


It is hereby seen that while no mental or physical 
state actually continues, the process does, as a whole. 
There is a succession or train of events, that preserves 
in a way, an individuality. Thus, as according to one 
of the latest theories of cosmology, the universe as a 
whole, remains “constant”, although cosmic bodies 
may individually arise and die away ; in a much similar 
way, a living being seems to continue, although the 
constituent factors arise and pass away. Or, to take 
a more familiar and perhaps better illustration, we may 
consider the cinematograph. When a cine film is 
projected on a screen, even if the resultant picture 
appears to be perfectly still, as when the title is being 
displayed, we yet know that it is not the continuance 
of a single picture, but a successive projection of identical 
ones. Similarly, the physical and mental factors 
arise and pass away with such rapidity, that the ignorant 
worldling like you and I cannot discern such a succes- 
sion, but instead is led to the illusion of a continued 
existence. 


This is a very important matter, that deserves further 
attention ; for it.is this illusion of a continuity, or of a 
“Self” or soul, that causes our very bondage to 
Samsara. How that. happens, is quite a separate 
question, that we shall not enter into, here. What is 
of importance for us, here, is to understand the differ- 
ence between a repeated arising-and-passing-away, and 
a continuous existence. Actually, it is a matter of 
constant becoming and no being. The “ being ”’ exists 
only in our distorted vision. 


Needless to say, one who can get at this perspective 
of a so-called “ being”, that is, the correct vision, will 
not be much excited by the idea of Death. For, such 
a person, namely, one with an insightful knowledge of 
the nature of a “being”, would see himself and all 
other beings and, in fact, all matter, arising and passing 
away every moment. Obviously, one who thus per- 
ceives death occurring every moment, will fail to be 
shaken by the death that comes once in a lifetime— 
or rather at the end of it. 


This brings us to the two aspects of death. The 
texts speak of two aspects, in particular : namely, con- 
ventional death and momentary death. Conventional 
death is what the ordinary person speaks of, the death 
that brings about an end to life. This is called con- 
ventional, because it is no more than a term of con- 
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venience, adopted by mere convention. It is utterly 
inaccurate, for there is really no death to speak of, 
the so-called “‘ being ’’ continuing to exist in some other 
form. He is no more dead than he was; nor living, 
for that matter ! 


As for the momentary death, it is the death that one 
undergoes moment after moment. If by “ death” we 
mean the cutting off of something that exists, then, 
paradoxically, the momentary death represents a far 
more accurate form of it than the conventional death. 
For, in the case of the former, a momentary physical 
or mental state actually comes to an end; whereas 
in the case of conventional death, the life-process as a 
whole that is supposed to come to a halt, in reality goes 
on uninterrupted ! 


Thus, it should now be clear that the pictures of 
Samsara as an ocean full of struggling creatures in it, 
is not the strictly correct representation of it. For 
“ Samsara’ actually refers to the individual being, or 
rather to the individual stream of becoming ; rather 
than to the mass.of all beings taken together. Each 
individual, strictly speaking, is a ‘“‘ Samsara” by 
himself. 


Let us now go on to consider what may be called 
the “immensity ” of “ Samsara ’’—that is, “‘ Samsara” 
in the composite sense of all beings taken together. 
We shall be doing so, presently, from three different 
angles, or points of view. First of all, let us do so 
from the point of view of space. For this purpose, 
it is best to look at the universe as the modern astro- 
nomer sees it. This earth, our home, so well known 
to us, is a smail but not insignificant member of a 
group of astronomical bodies: the Solar System. 
Modern science has so far not discovered living beings 
on any other planet of this Solar System. Now, as is 
commonly known, our Sun is the chief and governing 
body of this Solar System. It is so large in comparison 
with the Earth, that it is big enough to contain a million 
Earths. 


Now for the moment we forget the planets, as being 
of insignificantly small size. Our Sun is in turn, an 
averaged-sized member of an infinitely larger group. 
known as the Galactic System. This system is esti- 
mated to be of a diameter of ten million light-years, 
where each light-year is almost six billion miles. Be- 
sides being of such staggering vastness, our galaxy is 
supposed to contain over a hundred thousand million 
stars, more or less like our own Sun. Such figures as 
have been mentioned here, are probably beyond the 
imagination of most of us. But, as if these figures 
were not staggering enough, we are also told that our 
galaxy has nothing so unique about it. There are not 
merely a few such systems ; but millions of them, 
within the knowledge of scientists. 


This knowledge of the universe, with which we have 
acquainted ourselves here, is of much significance to us, 
in connexion with the subject we are dealing with. It is 
hardly possible to estimate the number of living beings 
on this Earth, when we consider not only the human 
race, but also the other mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes 
and insects. Now, it is highly presumptuous and 
certainly not reasonable, to ‘believe that of all the 
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hundred thousand million stars of our Galactic System, 
only our Solar System is inhabited. Some, at least, of 
those other innumerable stars, should possess inhabited 
planets. If that is the case with our galaxy, then one 
can just imagine how innumerably immense is the whole 
population of all the galaxies in the entire universe. 
In fact, it would be mere folly even trying to estimate 
such a figure. It is better left to mathematics of the 
infinite. That is all by way of considering “ Samsara” 
from a point of view of space—which also gives us 
some idea of the infinity of the number of beings suffer- 
ing in Samsara. 


Secondly, we look at Samsara from the point of 
view of time. Here it is best to go on the Buddha- 
word. In speaking of a Kappa, or World-Period, the 
Buddha says that it cannot be reckoned in years, cen- 
turies or milleniums, nor even in hundred-milleniums. 
Instead, he gives this illustration. Imagine a mighty 
rock, one mile high, one mile wide, and one mile thick : 
without breaches or crevices, but one solid mass. Once 
in a hundred years, a man should come and rub this 
rock just once, witha silken cloth. And by such rubbing 
says the Buddha, this mighty rock would wear down 
to nothing, quicker than the duration of a Kappa 
or World-Period. Such, indeed, is the duration of a 
World-Period. 


Here we find a striking parallel to the immensity of 
the universe, as described earlier. For, as if this dura- 
tion of a World-Period were not staggering enough 
by itself, the Buddha further tells us that we have 
hurried and hastened through many such World-Periods: 
many hundreds, many thousands, many hundred 
thousands. There are also many other illustrations 
by means of which the Buddha indicates the length 
of time we have suffered in Samsara. For example 
we are told that the tears shed by a single being over 
the death of one’s near relatives, if collected, would 
amount to a bulk greater than all the water in the great 
oceans. And similarly is it said of the blood that has 
flowed as a result of one’s being beheaded. 


We shall consider just one other illustration of the 
length of Samsara —especially as it also has some 
ethical significance. The Buddha has said that it is 
not easy to find any living being, human, animal 
celestial or infernal, who has not yet, some time or 
other, been one’s parent, brother, sister or offspring. 
(And this, mind you, in face of the innumerably large 
number of living beings, as already mentioned). And 
in answering the obvious question that follows, as to 
how this could be possible, the Buddha explains that 
the beginning of this Samsara is inconceivable, and 
that a first beginning of beings is not to be discovered. 


For such incalculably long periods have all of us been 
suffering in Samsara. 


We have so far been considering Samsara from two 
points of view: space and time. Let us now do so 
from the point of view of type of existence. In other 
words, we ate here having a glimpse of the wide variety 
of forms of life, in which a single being is liable to be 
born, in the course of his wandering in Samsara. 
Apart from the human race—which by itself lends to 
so much of diversity: from the highly-developed 
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communities to the savage tribes hardly differing from 
the higher-animals—there is the  all-too-apparent 
animal-kingdom, which includes mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fishes and insects. But apart from all these 
that are readily visible to us, there are the 136 infernal 
realms, which include the Eight Great Hells, of which 
the worst is Avici. There also are the ghosts and the 
demons, the earth-bound deities and those of the six 
celestial planes, and the brahmas, or Highest Beings, 
of both the formless realms and those of form. These 
comprise the 31 states of existence, where beings are 
liable to be born. 


Here we come across a point worth clarifying. The 
31 planes of existence just mentioned, are strictly’ in 
accordance with the teaching of the Buddha. There 
are some Buddhists who find it rather difficult to digest 
modern scientific ideas, in the light of these teachings. 
For instance, they find Darwin’s Theory of Evolution, 
based on “ natural selection’’, to be contradicting the 
Buddhist views on Rebirth. While trying to hold no 
brief for modern science, which is a highly plastic and 
mutable doctrine ; it must be said categorically, that 
nothing could be more mistaken than this supposed 
contradiction just mentioned. To give an analogy, 
one may say the temperature is 86 deg. Fahrenheit, 
and another may say it is 30 deg. Centigrade. There 
is no need for the two to fly at each other’s throats, 
for having been contradicted. Why ? Because there 
is no contradiction at all! Each has chosen a different 
scale to express the temperature, but both have said 
exactly the same thing in a different language. Simi- 
larly, it is utterly wrong to suppose that Darwin’s 
Theory of Evolution, in any way contradicts Buddhist 
views on Rebirth. The only truth is that the two deal 
with two different aspects of a single theme: survival 
after death. Let us examine this closer. 


According to Darwin’s Theory, which has been only 
slightly modified during the last hundred years, every 
animal passes on to its offspring, its own characteristics. 
Now, members of the same species may have different 
characteristics, as regards colour, height, and so on. 
In particular circumstances of living, certain members 
will have advantages over the others, who are differ- 
ently featured. More animals of this kind are likely 
to survive than the others. Consequently, they will 
have more offspring, too. Hence, as time goes on, 
this variety will flourish, to the complete exclusion of 
the rest. This, in brief, is natural selection. 


Now, resulting from this natural selection, is evolu- 
tion. For example, from quadrupeds there may 
eventually evolve bipeds, and so on. The general 
result of such evolution is progress, or development. 
From a particular animal, there will eventually evolve 
a more developed animal. On the contrary, accord- 
ing to the Buddhist idea of rebirth, a man may be 
reborn an animal. In other words, from a man there 
has sprung a lower being. So that, whereas according 
to Darwin, evolution is generally a one-way process— 
that of progress ; according to the Buddha, rebirth is a 
two-way process—one of either progress or regress. 
This is the apparent contradiction of the two teachings. 


Yet, there is no actual contradiction here. Although 
each teaching has been dealing with survival, the two 
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have worked in two different fields. The former has 
dealt with propagation, and the latter, with rebirth. 
Or, the former refers to survival of the species, and the 
latter, to survival of the individual. Thus, there is no 
contradiction as such, between the two doctrines. 
They are parallel. 


Now, the Buddhist idea of Rebirth, can lead to a 
number of startling possibilities. We would have 
been born in the past in the hells and heavens, and as 
animals, ghosts and demons. We would also have 
lived as kings and emperors, also paupers and beggars ; 
as philosophers and saints, also imbeciles and criminals. 
In fact, it may safely be said that we have been through 
all but five of the 31 planes of existence, during our 
wanderings in Samsara. We have certainly not been 
born in the five “‘ Pure Abodes”’, where only Anagami, 
or Non-Return saints are born. But apart from these 
five, we may safely assume that we have experienced 
life in all the other 26 worlds. So that, whereas the 
mere thought that we can be reborn as animals, may 
be schocking and outrageous to many: it is just a 
matter of course to a Buddhist. 


Also, as already hinted, the Buddhist view of Rebirth 
can lead to many more startling paradoxes. There 
are, for example, instances in Buddhist literature, 
where certain individuals have attended their own 
funerals. I have heard of a story, some years ago, 
of a woman who died and was reborn as the child of 
her husband, through his second marriage. Even 
more “freak ’’, perhaps, is the theoretical possibility 
that a man can become his own child ! 


Looking in a dispassionate way, at these freak and 
terrifying twists and turns of Samsara, has a sobering 
and pacifying effect upon a person. For instance, 
we have no right or moral justification to look down 
upon or sneer at a fellow-being, for being a weakling, 
a fool, or even a criminal. A person who has suffered 
from a crippling disease and has just recovered from it, 
will not mock at another who is currently suffering from 
the same disease. Similarly, who is the sensible man 
who would condemn another for being a weakling, 
a fool, or even a criminal : knowing fully well that he 
himself had been so, many, many times in the past ? 
This, then, is another incidental use of knowing the 
nature of Samsara. 


We have been saying that we have existed in Samsara, 
together with countless other beings, for such an in- 
estimable time, that we have happened to be related 
to most of them, some time or other. We have also 
experienced practically every form of birth, ranging 
from the lowest hell to the highest brahma-worlds. 
Now, considering the time we all have existed in Sam- 
sara, and all the diverse forms of life we have experi- 
enced ; what should be our attitude towards Samsara 
itself 2 Should it not be one of nostalgia and senti- 
mental attachment ? Instead of trying to form our 
own independent attitudes, let us see what the Buddha— 
our greatest teacher and exemplar—had to say about it. 


The Buddha said: ‘“‘ Thus have you long time 
undergone suffering, undergone torment, undergone 
misfortune, and filled the graveyards full; verily, 
long enough to be dissatisfied with all forms of existence 
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long enough to turn away and free yourselves from them 
all”, And again, as the Buddha once told Sankicca, 
we have been journeying through Samsara, not only 
suffering, but also causing suffering to others. Think 
of the number of feillow-beings we would have killed 
for our own food, during a single lifetime, not only 
as animals, but even as human beings. Think of the 
suffering we would have unwittingly caused others. 
each time we died. Considering all this suffering we 
have brought upon both ourselves and others for such 
incalculably long periods of tirne, is there any purpose 
or sense in letting it happen any longer ? 


As the late Ven. Nyanatiloka often pointed out, 
Samsara may not appear to be very painful, when we 
look at merely one single lifetime, as perhaps the one 
we are living at present. Rather, we should have a 
bird’s eye view of the composite whole. We should 
realize that all the limitless torment we have suffered 
repeatedly in the past, is also fully available to us in 
the future. Just as much as the past has been infinite, 
the future, too, can be so, unless we work out our 
salvation, by means of deliberate effort. 


Now, whereas we can perceive Suffering only in the 
States of Misery: the Buddha, nevertheless, recog- 
nizes Suffering in every form of birth. He said: 
“ Dukkham te-bhimakum vattam’’—which means that 
the whole of the triple-planed. Cycle of Existence con- 
Stitutes Suffering. This is a very profound statement. 
which needs correct understanding. For, according to 
it, even the highest worlds of the brahmas, where we 
can discern no old-age or such suffering, are called 
unsatisfactory. They are called so, not merely because 
they are not lasting and hence offer no real security. 
On the other hand, it is for the following reason. 
Wherever there is life, the physical and mental elements 
are subject to the momentary death, described earlier. 
The three stages of arising, existing, and passing away> 
that are invariably present, represent birth, decay and 
death. It should be understood, therefore, that every 
form of life without exception, is subject to a subtle 
form of birth, decay and death. 


No wise man who really perceives this fleeting nature 
of all life, would ever consider life desirable. To crave 
for a life that is so fleeting in its very nature, would be 
as futile and as absurd, as trying to enjoy for ever, the 
fleeting image of a cine film. To put it in another way, 
it would be like trying to cling on to a fast-moving 
train. For this reason, namely, the vanity of all forms 
of life, did the Buddha make that singular utterance : 
“ Not for a moment do I esteem Existence”. And this 
is where the goal of Buddhism differs from and trans- 
cends the goals of all other religions. All other reli- 
gions expect some form of life ; whereas only the 
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Buddha saw and upheld Nibbana, which is completely 
without the confines of Existence, and which consists 
in the total cessation of the process of Becoming. 


Now, apart from the fact that Samsara is full of 
suffering, it has another characteristic that makes it 
terrifying. That is, the fact that escape from it is well- 
nigh impossible. Samsara, for this reason, has been 
compared to an ocean, a forest, a quagmire, a desert, 
and so on. Samsara can be compared to an ocean, 
because the farther shore is distant and well beyond 
sight. It is comparable to a forest, because beings lose 
their way in it, and no beaten track exists, to lead out- 
side. It is similar to a bog, in that incorrect effort to 
escape, would only sink one deeper in it, and since 
even external help is practically futile. It is like unto 
a desert, because the journey across is long and arduous. 


In dealing with the general difficulties and perils 
that surround a being in Samsara, we should not, 
however, forget the especial privileges and advantages 
we enjoy in our current position ; namely, as human 
beings. As human beings, most of us are free from 
the unending torments that face beings in the States of 
Misery, and which make it impossible to develop the 
Path to Deliverance. On the other side, we are not 
absolutely lost in lustful luxuries, as in the celestial 
realms. 


Coupled with these particular advantages of human 
life, is its rarity, as adding to its value. From the 
earlier description of the universe, and the variety of 
life in it, it should even be logically inferable, how rare 
is human life. If we merely consider the vermin within 
the body of each human being, that should make it 
conclusive. Even more important than the mere 
rarity of human birth, is the difficulty of regaining it, 
after being born in the States of Misery. In one com- 
plete discourse, the Khana Kacciipama Sutta, the 
Buddha describes this difficulty. Suppose there were 
a wooden yoke, split in two just at one of its holes, 
and that the two pieces of wood were floating independ- 
ently in the sea, perhaps many, many miles apart . 
Suppose, too, there were a turtle, blind in one eye, 
and rising to the surface of the sea only once in a 
hundred years. Now, according to the analogy, a 
coincidence of many events is necessary, if the turtle 
is to catch a glimpse of the sky, as it rises to the surface 
of the sea. For at this rare moment, the unimpaired 
eye should be upward, the two pieces of the yoke should 
have united so as to complete the aperture, and also 
the eye should exactly coincide with this aperture. 
In answer to the Buddha, who questioned the monks, 
the latter replied that such a possibility was very, very 
remote, indeed. ‘‘ But that would be relatively easy’’, 
the Buddha declared : “It would be far more difficult 
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for a being sunk in the States of Misery, to regain 
human birth’. In addition to the rarity of our human 
birth, we should not forget that we are doubly fortunate 
to be so born during a time when the Buddha-Dhamma 
is yet available. Hence, it would be well, indeed, to 
think twice, before one decides even in dire circum- 
stances, to commit suicide, and so end a _ precious 
human life, so hard obtained. 


We should also not waste our time in unprofitable 
speculations relating to the origin, future and infinity 
of the universe. On the one hand, they will, if ardently 
pursued, lead to mental derangement and lunacy. 
On the other, one’s life time will be over before a solu- 
tion is reached. It is also unwise to entertain vain 
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Department of Anatomy, 
University of Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh 8. 
22nd August, 1963 
The Editor, 
The Buddhist, 
Y.M.B.A., 
Colombo 8. 


RIGHT UNDERSTANDING 
Dear Sir, 
I read in one of the Ceylon newspapers that a statue of the 
late Rev. Sorata is to be made at a cost of Rs. 25,000/-. It is 


a shame that so much money is to be wasted on a useless project 
which would not be of any benefit to anyone except those involved 
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aspirations regarding one’s Deliverance : such as, for 
instance, specific times, companionship, and modes of 
gaining Deliverance. The wisest thing is to aspire to 
gain Nibbana as early as possible, and to put forth the 
necessary effort, here and now. Everything we do, 
even as laymen, should be directed at reducing and not 
increasing our attachment to Samsara. This should 
be the policy. 


We have earlier referred to the two aspects of death : 
conventional, and momentary. There is yet another— 
Absolute Death. This is what happens when an 
Arahat dies. The entire life-process, no longer desired, 
will come to extinction. Let us all strive for it : 
Absolute Death—or Nibbana. ' 
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in the making of the siatue. There are so many things lacking 
in Ceylon today ; food, clothing, educational facilities, research 
grants for Universities, books, libraries, etc. Yet no one minds 
this waste of good money on such useless projects as the erection 
of statues, and incidentally the money spent on lavish funerals 
of Buddhist monks. 


It is about time the Buddhists learnt the right understanding 
of values. With Rs. 25,000/- much can be done in Rev. Sorata’s 
name such as granting of scholarships for research in Buddhism 
or establishing a library perpetuating his memory, for in the end 
no statue be it either in wood, stone or bronze could produce 
another learned man of the calibre of the late Rev. Sorata. 


Yours in the Dhamma, 


Dr. A. D. P. JAYATILAKA. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


DONATIONS 

Rs. Cts. 
Messrs. The Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd. As 15 00 
Messrs. The Ceylon Trading Co., Ltd. 158 00 
Messrs. C. W: Mackie & Co. 100 00 
Messrs. The Finance Co., Ltd. Le # .. 100 00 
Messrs. Nyanza Tea Co. of Ceylon, Ltd. af pear) 00 
Messrs. Bartleet & Co., Ltd ~ me - O00 
Messrs: Rowlands, Ltd. 3s a aA oe 50700 
Messrs. Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Ltd. 150 00 
Messrs. Lanka Life Assurances, Ltd. 100 00 
Messrs. The Colombo Distributors, Ltd. 200 00 
Messrs. Ceylon Theatres, Ltd. 100 00 
Messrs. Samuel Sons & Co’, Ltd. Br .. 200 00 
Messrs. H. A. Nagindas & Co. es ae: at 15 00 
Messrs. Mackwoods, Ltd’ .. aM Pc .. 100 00 
Messrs. The Ceylon Ocean Lines, Ltd. Fes i OL00 
Messrs. Browns Group of Companies w3 shee 50"00 
Messrs. Uva Highlands Tea Co., Ltd. 100 00 
Messrs’ Lever Bros. Ltd. on 100 00 
Messrs. United Tractor & Equipment, Ltd. 100 00 


Messrs: Usk Valley (Kalutara) Rubber Co., Ltd. ae 0200 


Messrs. R. Wicks, Ltd. a a ae 100 00 
Messrs. The British Ceylon Corporation, Ltd. 200 00 
Messrs. Wanarajah Tea Co. of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 00 


NEW MEMBERS 


2465 .. Mr. W.L. Vansanden 

2466 .. Mr. B. H: De Silva 

2467 .. Mr. Max Feacht 

2468 .. Mr. D.S. A. Gunaratne 

2469 .. Mr. A’ B.A. Jayasekere 

2470 .. Mr. N. P. Wickremesuriya 

2471 .. Mr. M. F. Noordeen 

2472 .. Mr. M. W. Pandita 

2473 .. Mr. R. D. Piyasena 

2474 .. Mr. Alec Robertson 

2475 .. Mr. H. B. A. Rambukpota 

2476 .. Mr. T.S. Bulankulama 

2477 .. Mr. P. T.S. Ibrahim 

2478 .. Mr. 8S. Gulasingam 

2479 .. Mr. K.B. M. 1. Karunatilake 

2480 .. Mr. M. A. Mohamed Ally 

2481 .. Mr. W. Marasinghe 

2482 .. Mr. D. K. Paranavithana 
DEATHS 


Dr. G. C. De S. Gunasekere 
Dr. M. D. D. Jayawardene 
Mr. F. W. Jayasekere 
Muhandiram S. D. Perera 


RESIGNATIONS 


Mr: D. H. B’ Niyangoda 
Mr. D. G. Abeywickreme 
Mr, R. C. H. Wijewardene 
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